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PREFACE 


Since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 
<<  Speeches,"  bis  Congressional  career  bas  be^  brougbt  to  a  close. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  lamented  Harrison  to  take  a  place  m 
his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Wdbster  resigned  his  seat  m  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  February,  1841,  and,  on  die  6th  of  March  fid- 
lowing,  entered  on  tbe  duties  of  the  Department  of  Stale.  The 
ability  and  success  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  foreign  affiuri 
of  the  counuy,  in  this  new  sphere  of  public  service,  need  no  remark 
The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  negotia- 
ted by  him  and  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  too  recently  proclaimed 
to  require  to  be  recalled  to  any  body's  remembrance.  Ratified,  on 
our  side  of  the  ocean,  by  four  fifths  of  the  Senate,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  it  has  been  hailed  by  the  whole  People  as  an  honor- 
able and  highly  advantageous  settlement  of  controversies  by  which 
the  Peace  of  tbe  Natbn  had  long  been  endangered.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  tbe  Publishers,  at  a  future  day,  to  collect  into  a  volume  the 
State  Papers  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  this  Treaty,  and  on 
other  subjects  which  he  nmy  have  been  called  on  to  treat  b  the  sta- 
tion which  he  now  occupies.  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  thought 
that  they  ^uld  render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Public  by  com- 
pleting the  series  erf  Mr.  Webster's  "  Speeches,"  delivered  in  the 
Senate  and  before  tbe  People,  previously  to  hb  entering  upon  Exec 
utive  office.  With  thb  view,  the  present  volume  has  been  prepared. 
In  submitting  it  to  the  Country,  the  Publishers  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  connect  m  a  permanent  form  with  Mr.  Webster's 
Works,  the  following  just  vindication  of  his  political  course  and  char- 
acter from  charges  which  the  wantonness  of  party  war&re  has  too 
often  arrayed  against  him :  — 
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MR.  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  REVILERS. 

[from  THK  NATIOHA^L  INTXLLIOEHCXR  of  APRIL  24,  1841.] 

It  is  the  practice  of  demagogues,  in  all  free  governments,  to  seBk  the 
direction  of  public  opinion,  by  keeping  alive  old  prejudices,  or  exciting 
new  ones.  In  no  country  has  this  artifice  been  more  freely  or  fre* 
quently  resorted  to  than  in  our  own,  nor  by  any  party  in  it  so  system* 
atically  and  intolerantly  as  by  that  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
and  assumed  to  itself  the  name  of  Democratic^  but  which,  so  far  from 
possessing  the  elements  of  true  and  enlightened  democracy,  is  imbued 
and  guided  by  the  very  spirit  of  despotism.  Let  any  man  have  labored 
as  long  or  as  signally  as  he  may  in  support  of  the  rights  of  his  country, 
of  the  national  prosperity,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  public  liberty,  — 
let  his  whole  career  have  been  marked  by  public  usefulness,  and  his 
patriotism  be  as  unblemished  as  the  sun,  —  these  shall  all  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  scale,  if  he  stand  in  the  way  of  disappointed  office-seek- 
ers, or  of  ambitious  and  aspiring  partisans.  Can  nothing  better  be 
found  to  serve  the  ends  of  party  rancor,  he  shall,  though  he  be  patriot- 
ism and  purity  personified,  be  hunted  down  and  sacrificed,  without 
scruple  or  remorse,  to  superannuated  prejudices,  or  mere  political 
abstractions.  There  is  not  one  among  the  men  whose  names  adorn 
the  annals  of  our  country,  who  has  sufiered  more  from  this  species  of 
injustice  than  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  This  eminent  citizen, 
whose  name,  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  sheds  a  lustre 
on  the  fame  of  his  country,  is  at  home  assailed  with  all  the  malevo- 
lence of  an  intolerant  faction,  on  the  score  of  political  incidents  which 
took  place  before  one  half  of  our  readers  were  bom,  and  which,  what- 
ever were  their  merit,  ought,  afler  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  be  consid- 
ered, upon  any  fair  construction,  as  barred,  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
from  any  tide  to  a  place  in  political  controversies  of  the  present  day. 
We  had  occasion  to  say  the  same  thmg  not  much  more  than  six  months 
ago,  when  an  assault  of  this  sort  was  made,  and  justly  rebuked  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Webster^s  visit  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Nor  was  it  any  new  opinion  of  ours ;  for  it  was,  upon  an 
occasion  which  then  offered,  expressed  with  equal  confidence  six  years 
ago,  and  has  been  entertained  by  us,  with  the  same  earnestness  of  con- 
viction, more  than  twenty  years  gone  by.  It  is  preposterous  to  be  rip- 
ping up  any  man's  life  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  to  discover  whether,  at 
some  time  or  other,  he  has  not  differed  in  opinion  from  some  other  man 
or  men  who  have  long  since  gone  down  to  the  home  of  all  the  living. 
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Not,  by  any  meaIl^,  that  we  think  that  Mr.  Webster  has  any  thmg  to 
apprehend  from  a  free  and  fair  inquiry  into  the  whole  of  his  political 
life.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  court  it  But  what 
we  do  most  decidedly  object  to  is  the  falsification  of  history,  the  mis- 
statement of  facts,  and  the  distorting  and  blurring  of  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  are  not  wholly  misrepresented. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  an  article  which  we  find  in  the 
New  York  Express  of  Wednesday  last,  the  writer  of  which  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  meet,  and  absolutely  extinguish,  the  latest  of  these  incen- 
diary attempts  upon  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  have  a  very 
sensible  pleasure  in  transferring  the  whole  article  to  our  columns. 
Here  it  is; — 

,   FROM  TBS  HXW  YORK  EXPRX88  OF  APRIL  21. 

MR.  WEBSTER  AND  THE  LAST  WAR. 

Duriog  the  struggles  of  the  last  election,  some  parties  appear  to  have 
explored  the  Journals  of  Congress,  during  the  war  with  England,  to  find  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  Mr.  Webster. 

A  letter  was  published  [hereto  subjoined]  appearing  to  fiimish  the  result 
of  such  examination.  Whether  this  was  fair  or  not,  few  people  could  judge, 
as  few  have  either  the  means  or  the  leisure  of  going  through  so  many  vol- 
umes of  public  proceedings,  and  seeing  whether  the  real  truth  has  been 
extracted  or  not 

But  a  friend  of  ours,  in  this  city,  having  leisure  sufficient,  in  these  dull 
times,  has  prepared  a  statement,  in  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  letter 
aforesaid. 

We  now  publish  the  letter  and  the  statement,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
writer,  we  publish  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
March  22, 18da 

We  commend  the  consideration  of  these  papers  not  only  to  the  firiends  of 
tbe  last  Administration  generally,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  Governor 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who,  by  newspaper  accounts,  is  already  <<on  the  stump," 
as  the  Western  i^irase  is,  for  the  next  August  election. 

Instead  of  discussing  subjects  of  present  interest,  the  worthy  and  venera- 
ble Governor  seems*- to  rejoice  in  discussions  relating  to  by-gone  times. 
There  appear  to  be  two  objects  which  most  attract  his  Excellency's  atten- 
tion; one,  to  abuse  Mr.  Clay,  who  supported  the  war,  and  the  other  to  abuse 
Mr.  Webster,  who,  he  says,  opposed  it 

We  hope  his  Excellency  will  not  omit  some  notice  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  the  affiiir  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  he  will  even  take  some 
notice  of  the  quasi  war  with  France. 

The  venerable  Grovemor  will  see  how  important  it  is  to  enter  into  these 
matters,  when  tiie  questions  before  the  American  people  are,  whether  an 

A* 
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eihaiuted  treanuy  shall  be  leploushed,  whether  the  coontiy  shall  be 
defended,  and  whether  any  attempt  ahall  be  made,  by  giving  a  aouad  car« 
rency  to  the  countiy,  to  revive  busineas  and  confideope,  and  reatore  public 
N    and  private  credit 


THE  LETTER,  (rxfxrrxd  to  above.) 

<*8iR:  I  herewith  send  you  the  vote  of  Daniei.  Wkbster,  on  several 
occasions,  while  a  member  of  Congress  during  the  war. 

*<  1st  On  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  he  voted  against  an  appropriation  for 
deftaying  the  expenses  of  the  navy. 

*<  3d.  On  the  19th  of  Janoazy,  1814,  he  voted  against  a  proposition  more 
e^ctually  to  detect  and  punish  traitors  and  spies. 

**Sd.  On  the  25th  of  March,  he  voted  against  the  bill  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  repel  invasion. 

<<  4th.  On  the  1st  of  December,  only  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  of 
the  Hariford  Cemoenlum,  he  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Chvemmadf  and  maintaining  the 
public  credit 

<<5th.  On  the  10th,  he  voted  to  postpone  indefinitely  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the  several  States  for  their 
respective  quotas  of  militia  to  defend  the  firontier  against  invasion. 

«eth.  On  the  19th,  be  voted  against  the  same  bill 

'^  7th.  He  also  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
support  of  Government  and  the  public  credit,  and  also  against  an  appropria- 
tion for  rebuilding  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

<<The  above  is  taken  from  the  public  records  at  Washington.  I  could 
give  you  more,  but  the  above  is  enough.  Such  is  the  vote  of  a  TVy,  now 
called  Wfdg.    Bony  I  am  to  find  you  in  such  company,  with  such  a  leader. 

[What  follows  is  of  a  private  nature.] 

M  Respectfully  youn." 


THE  STATEMENT. 

A  true  and  exact  statement  of  the  case,  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
votes,  as  appears  f^m  the  Journals  and  the  printed  debates. 
The  charges  are:         ' 

I.  "  On  the  7Ui  of  Janniiy,  1814,  he  voted  agumt  an  appiopriatioB  for  defmyiiig  ths 
•xpeneet  of  the  navy.*' 


ThiB  is  exceedingly  dieingeuuous,  for  two  ] 

lit.  Because  the  matter  ia  not  accurately  stated,  nor  the  reason  for  the  vote 
given,  aa  that  now  appeara  in  the  debates.  A  bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Rep* 
isssntatives,  and  without  opposition,  either  on  the  question  of  ita  engfoeamsnt  or 
tbe  ^piestion  of  its  final  passage,  ^  making  partial  appropriations  fir  the  sarviee 
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of  1814.*'  Tbe  Senata  isoerted,  w  sn  unendment,  tn  appropriation  of  ome  wkSU 
Utm  ofdollairB  for  tbe  ezpenaea  of  the  nayy.  It  was  quite  mrasnal,  at  that  tune, 
and  indeed  it  is  beliered  nnpreoedented,  for  the  Senate  to  originate,  hj  way  of 
amendment,  such  larfe  grants  of  money  for  tbe  poblio  aenrioe. 

On  thia  groond,  alone,  the  amendment  waa  oppoaed  by  aome  who  had  been 
tbe  warmeat  frienda  of  the  navy  from  the  time  of  General  Waahingtoo.  It  waa 
a  question  of  the  regularity  of  proceeding,  a  qneation  of  tbe  order  of  bnaineea, 
merely.  The  record  ahowa  that  Nathaniel  Blaoon,  and  other  Adminiatration 
men,  voted  with  Mr.  Webster,  on  that  qoeation,  lyiaaiit  concurring  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  their  amendment 

2d.  Because  it  is  well  known  that,  throughoot  the  whole  war,  Mr.  Webster 
was  constantly  urging  upon  Goremment  greater  extension  of  our  naral  meana, 
and  augmented  expenditure  and  augmented  efforts  on  tbe  sea.  Tbe  navy  bad 
been  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  party  then  in  power.  This  every  body 
knows ;  and  Mr.  Webster  was  attempting  to  argue  it  into  popularity. 

Tbe  Journal  abows  that,  on  the  dtb  November,  1814,  the  House  went  into 
committee  on  tbe  bill  fit>m  the  Senate  to  autboriae  tbe  President  to  build  twenty 
vessels  of  war,  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  guna.  Mr.  Reed  moved  to  increase 
tbe  number  of  guns  more  than  twofold  for  each  abip.  Mr.  Webster  voted  in 
tbe  affirmative,  but  tbe  motion  was  lost,  and  tbe  bill  then  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. Doubtless  many  other  votes  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  Journal,  for 
tbe  debates  show  that  Mr.  Webster  constantly  urged  tbe  inereaae  of  our  naval 
power  as  tbe  best  means  of  meeting  our  enen^,  the  proudest  maritime  power  in 
the  world. 

In  respect,  then,  to  the  vote  here  complained  of,  the  fkct  ia,  that  it  was  not  a 
vote  against  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  but  was  a  vote 
against  tbe  aasumption  of  tbe  Senate  to  originate,  by  way  of  amendment,  large 
appropriations  of  money  for  military  service. 

It  was  then,  and  is  now,  thought  by  many,  exclusively  tbe  legitimate  office 
of  tbe  House  of  Representotives,  to  originate  all  the  principal  grante  of  money 
for  the  support  of  Government  Would  it  be  considered  fair  to  charge  Nathan- 
iel Macon  and  others,  tbe  friends  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  distinguished  supporters 
of  the  war,  with  a  disposition  to  withhold  tbe  means  of  defending  tbe  country, 
because  he  and  they  voted  against  tbe  extraordinary  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and,  therefore,  tbe  same  charge  now  made  against  Mr.  Webster 
with  voting  toUk  yathamiel  Maeon  on  that  question,  is  unfiur,  if  not  ridiculous. 

II.  '<  On  the  10th  Janoaiy,  1814,  he  voted  against  a  proposition  more  effectually  to 
detect  and  puniih  traiton  and  •pies.'' 

This  is  absoltttely  untrue. 

On  the  lOtb  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  moved  tbe  follow 
ing  resolution : 

"  Retolved,  That  a  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  be  instmcted  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  extending  the  lecond  section  of  the  act  for  the  establisliment  of 
rules  and  articlet  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  relatiTe  to 
spies,  to  dtixem  tfthe  UniUd  8taU$." 

Tbe  effect  of  extending  tbe  rules  and  articles  of  war  relative  to  spies  to  ciH' 
zens  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  to  expoae  every  American  citixen  via* 
iting  tbe  encampment  of  tbe  American  army,  to  be  charged  with  being  a  ^y, 
and  have  that  charge  tried  and  determined  by  a  drum-bead  court-martial,  and 
that  trial  followed  by  death. 

It  would  have  withdrawn  from  our  eitiiena  that  great  ahield  of  American 
liberty-^ the  right  of  trial  by  joiy  —  and  placed  the  wfa6le  country,  and  all  our 
aitiaena,  at  onoa  under  martial  law.    So  thought  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  voted 
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against  it  So  thought  Mr.  Chevea  and  Mr.  Farrow,  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr* 
Duvall,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Kentucky ;  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Kent,  of  Maryland ;  Mr.  Seybert,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Fisk,  of  Vermont, 
(or  New  York;)  Mr.  King,  of  North  Carolina,  (now  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
late  President  of  the  Senate ;)  Mr.  Richardson^  (kite  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire ;)  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana;  and  many  others  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison ;  and  they  voted  with  Mr. 
Webster ;  and  there  is  no  more  truth  in  this  charge  against  Mr.  Vl^ebster  than 
in  the  same  charge,  should  it  be  made,  against  Mr.  Eppes,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  leader  of  the 
then  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

III.  "On  the  25th  of  March;  be  voted  against  the  bill  to  call  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  repel  invasion.'' 

This  is  wholly  a  mistake,  or  misstatement.  The  Journal  of  the  25th  of 
March  shows  no  such  question  voted  upon^  or  pending. 

IV.  "On  the  lat  of  December,  only  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
Convention^  he  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  defhiying  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit." 

This  reference  to  the  Hartford  Convention  is  merely  for  effect,  and  to  make 
unfair  and  false  impressions ;  as  it  is  known  to  all,  who  are  not  wilfully  ignorant, 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  nothing  io  do  with  the  Hartford  Convention. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Webster  have  been,  again  and  again^  challenged  in 
vain  to  the  proof,  that  he  was  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  Haitford  Con- 
vention, its  origin,  or  proceedings.  No  such  proof  has  been  or  can  be  presented. 
And  yet  the  charge,  so  falsely  made,  and  so  often  refuted,  continues  to  be  re- 
peated. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  fourth  allegation,  it  only  appears  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  a  very  small  minority  against  a  bill  laying  taxes  on  various  articles,  to  some 
of  which  taxes  there  were  very  serious  objections,  however  important  the  object, 
while  money  could  be  raised  in  other  modes. 

This  bill  proposed  a  direct  tax  upon  various  articles.  It  laid  duties  upon 
sales  at  auction,  on  the  postage  of  letters,  on  licenses' to  retail  wines,  on  licenses 
to  retail  spirituous  liquors  and  foreign  merchandise,  on  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons,  and  on  plate,^  harness,  &c.  It  is  but  fair  to  ascribe  Mr.  Web- 
ster's vote  against  this  bill  to  his  objection  to  the  form  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
because  the  Journal  shows  that,  a  few  days  before,  he  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
a  proposition  to  increase  other  taxes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  given  in  the  Journal  show  that  the  vote  on  the  tax  bill 
referred  to  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  test  of  parties,  or  a  party  vote  —  most  of  the 
leading  Opposition  members  having  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  Journal  of  the 
96th  of  October,  1814,  shows  that  Mr.  Webster  proposed  and  voted  for  some  of 
the  taxes  provided  for  by  this  bill,  but,  as  he  disapproved  of  other  taxes  con- 
tained in  it,  he  voted  against  the  whole  bill. 

V.  ''  On  the  l(Hh,  he  voted  to  postpone  indefinitely  a  bill  anthorixing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the  several  States  for  their  respective  quotas  of  mili- 
tia to  defend  the  frontier  against  invasion." 

VI.  «  On  the  13th,  he  voted  against  the  same  bill." 

The  answer  to  these  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  those  to  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  reason  is  not  given,  but  the  debate  shows  a  reason,  fair  and  honest 
at  least,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  strength  and  validity.  Mr.  Webster 
never  gave  a  vote  against  defending  the  country,  against  repelling  invasion,  or 
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■fatnst  executing  tiie  lawt.  He  was  as  readj  to  defeiid  the  country  as  the 
wannest  patriot ;  and  we  have  seen  it  stated,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  when 
Portsmouth,  the  town  in  which  he  then  bred,  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
an  immediate  attack  hj  the  enemy,  he  was  placed,  on  the  nomination  of  John 
tiangdon,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  raised  for  its  defence. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  21st  March,  1838,  m  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
challenged  that  gentleman  to  show  that  he  ever  gave  an  unpatriotic  vote,  during 
the  war  or  at  any  other  time.  He  admitted  that,  toUh  Mr.  Caihoun^  he  had  pre- 
ferred to  cany  on  the  war  with  England  on  the  ocean,  and  had  indicated  that 
preference  by  his  rotes,  as  had  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others.  It  is  well  known  that, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has  serred  with  Mr.  Webster  for 
nearly  thirty  years  in  Congress,  and  who  well  knew  what  his  votes  were  during 
the  war,  was  perfectly  silent  when  this  challenge  was  made. 

VII.  "  He  also  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the  sapport  of 
the  Government  and  the  public  credit,  and  also  against  an  appropriation  for  reoailding 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  destroyea  by  the  enemy.'' 

The  answer  given  to  the  fourth  charge  is  the  answer  to  the  seventh,  except 
that  under  tlie  seventh  head  is  contained,  also,  a  very  disingenuous  charge — that 
Mr.  Webster  voted  against  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enehiy. 

The  unfairness  and  falsity  of  this  charge  are  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
record.  The  Journal  shows  the  following  legislation  in  respect  to  rebuilding  the 
Capitol.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  consequenoe  of  a  domestic 
calamity,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  in  1814,  until  the  15th 
day  of  October.  On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  moved  for  a  committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  seat  of  Government,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  a  place  of  better  security  and  less  inconvenience."  The 
motion  prevailed ;  ayes  72,  noes  51.  This  was  not  a  party  vote,  as  the  record 
shows. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  committee  reported  **  that  it  was  tfiexpedtent,  at  this 
time,  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government;"  but  Mr.  Fisk  himself  moved  to  amend 
the  report  by  striking  out  the  word  **  inexpedient^**  and  substituting  "  expedient" 
On  this  motion  the  vote  stood  68  to  68,  and  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cheves)  declaring 
himself  for  the  amendment,  it  was  adopted,  and  the  amended  resolution  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

October  4.  The  order  of  the  day  on  this  subject  being  called  for,  Mr.  New^ 
ton  moved  its  indefinite  postponement  This  was  fiegatived;  yeas  61,  nays  77; 
and  not  a  party  vote,  as  the  Journal  shows. 

October  6.  The  report  of  the  committee,  having  been  reported  back  to  the 
House  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  was  taken  up ;  and  on  the 
question  to  agree  to  it,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  72,  and  71  noes.  So  the  report  reoom^ 
mending  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Gt>vemnient  ih>m  Washington  to  some  more 
convenient  place  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

October  13.  Mr.  Fisk  reported  a  bill  for  the  temporary  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  for  that 
session,  and  on  this  day  the  question  was  taken  upon  a  motion  to  reject  the  bill, 
and  it  was  negatived,  ayes  76,  noes  79,  Mr.  Webster  voting  in  the  negative ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  voted  against  the  rejection  of  a  bill,  brought  in  by  a  leading  finend 
of  the  Administration,  and  on  which  there  had  been  in  no  stage  of  it  a  party 
vote,  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  Sam,  Washington. 
VOL.   UI.  2 
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The  bill,  not  being  Dejected,  was  read  a  aeeond  time,  and  oommitted  to  a  Con* 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House.  Being  reported  back  from  the  committee  to  the 
House,  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a  section  which  provided 
that  the  President's  House  and  the  Capitol  should  be  rebuilt  on  their  former  sites 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bill  had  been  amended,  and  one  of  the 
amendments  was  to  name  the  place  to  which  the  Government  should  be  removed. 
(The  place  does  not  appear  upon  the  Journal,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.)  The  question  then  being  put  upon  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  it  passed  m  the  negative ;  ayes  74,  noes  83.  And  so  the  bill  was  lost. 
Mr.  Webster  voted  in  the  affirmative.  This  was  not  a  party  vote ;  the  Noithera 
men  generally  voted  to  remove  the  Government  to  Lancaster,  and  the  Southern 
were  against  it 

The  next  proceeding  that  appean  upon  this  subject  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  October,  when  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  (whom  Mr.  Jefferson  called  the  resid- 
uary legatee  of  all  the  federalism  of  the  State  of  Virginia,)  moved  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  rebuilding  the  President's  Houie  and  the 
Capitol,  and  the  necessary  exp^Me  for  that  purpose.  The  resolution  vras  adopt- 
ed without  objection,  and  a  oommitlee  appointed,  vdiieh  reported  on  the  21st  of 
November;  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Lewis  (j>tained  leave  to  tning  in  a  bill  making 
an  appropriation  for  repairing  or  rebuilding  in  the  citj  of  Washington. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  proceedings  took  place  in  the  House  in 
regard  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  on  the  Sth  of  February,  a  bill 
from  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  President's  House  and  the 
Capitf^  being  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Repreientatives,  it  was 
moved  that  no  part  of  the  money  should  be  expended  until  the  President  lud 
befi>re  Congress  a  report  stating  the  principles  upon  which  the  Capitol,  Presi- 
dent's House,  and  the  Poet-Offioe  should  be  rebuilt,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 
This  motion  was  rejected.  Then  Mr.  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Administration,  moved  **  that  the  bill  be  recommitted,  with 
instructions  to  report  such  change  and  plan  of  eotutruetion  of  the  public  build- 
ings as  shall  comport  with  the  oonvenxenoe  of  the  Government."  This  motion 
was  lost  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  as  appean  by  his  vote,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  voted  without  some  kind  of  change  in  the  old  plan  of 
construction,  no^  without  some  plan  being  laid  before  the  House  to  show  what 
the  eonstruetion  was  to  be,  and  the  expense  of  it  Mr.  Webster  was  of  this 
opinion  also ;  and  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  there  were  67  yeas  and  55  nays, 
and  the  bill  passed.  Mr.  Webster  voted  in  the  negative,  and  this  is  the  crime 
he  is  accused  of.  Mr.  Eppes,  the  Democretic  leader  of  the  House,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  voted  with  him.  Mr.  Fanow,  of  South 
Carolina,  voted  with  him.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Udree,  of  Pennsylvania ', 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Murfree,  of 
North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Conard,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Mr.  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  other  stanch  Democrats,  voted  with 
Mr.  Webster ;  and  many  of  Mr.  Webster's  political  friends  voted  for  the  bill. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  no  party  proceeding,  and  there  vras  no  party  vote  on  it ; 
and  aU  that  can  be  made  of  it  is,  thatMr.  Webster  was  not  wUling  to  vote  away 
tiie  money  of  the  people  until  he  knew  how  it  was  to  be  laid  out  and  expended, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Eppes. 

Every  public  man  knows,  all  fUr-nunded  men  admit,  that  justice  can  be 
done  to  no  man  by  picking  out  a  vote  here  and  a  vote  there,  and  publishing 
them  without  their  proper  connection,  without  accurately  stating  the  occasion, 
■ad  without  giving  the  reason  on  which  they  weie  fbunded. 
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Persevering  e£R)rts  of  this  kind  have  been  made  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster many  times,  and  by  different  hands,  but  thus  fisir  without  success. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Webster  has  himself  met  them  may  be  learned 
by  the  following  extracts  from  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
on  the  22d  March,  1838:  — 

**  But,  lir,  before  attempting  that,  he  [Mr.  Calhoim]  ha«  something  ebe  to 
■ay.  He  had  prepared,  it  aeemi,  to  draw  oompariaoBs  himself.  He  had  intend* 
ed  to  say  something,  if  time  had^allowed,  upon  oar  respeetiTe  opinions  and  con* 
duct  in  regard  to  the  war.  If  time  had  allowed !  Sir,  time  does  allow -»tim« 
must  allow.  A  general  remark  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  left  to 
produce  its  effect,  when  that  effect  is  obyiously  intended  to  be  un&rofable. 
Why  did  the  gentleman  allude  to  my  Totes,  or  my  opinions,  respecting  the  war, 
at  all,  unless  he  had  something  to  say  ?  Does  he  Wish  to  kaye  an  undefined 
impression  that  something  was  done,  or  something  said  by  me,  not  now  capd>le 
of  defence  or  justification  ?  something  not  reconcilable  with  true  patriotism  ?  He 
means  that,  or  nothing.  And  now,  sir,  let  him  bring  the  matter  fortii ;  let  him 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  accusation ;  let  him  state  his  fiusts.  I  am  here,  this 
day,  to  answer.  Now  is  the  time,  and  now  is  the  hour.  I  think  we  read,  sir, 
that  one  of  the  good  spirits  would  not  bring  against  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind 
a  railing  accusation ;  and  what  is  railing  but  general  reproach  —  an  imputation 
without  fiict,  time,  or  circumstance  ?  Sir,  I  call  for  particulars.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  whole  conduct  well :  ipdeed,  the  Journals  show  if  all,  firom  the  m»* 
ment  I  came  into  Congress  till  the  peace.  If  I  have  done,  then,  sir,  any  thing 
unpatriotic,  any  thing  which,  as  far  as  love  of  country  goes,  will  not  bear  oom* 
parison  with  his  or  any  man's  conduct,  l^t  it  now  be  stated.  Give  me  the  fiust, 
the  time,  the  manner.  He  speaks  of  the  war;  that  which  is  called  the  late  war, 
though  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  it  terminated.  He  would  leave  an 
impression  that  I  opposed  it.  How  ?  I  was  not  in  Congress  when  war  was 
declared,  nor  in  pubj^c  life,  any  where.  I  was  pursuing  my  profession,  and  keep- 
ing company  with  judges,  sheriffs,  and  jurors,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  IT 
I  had  been  in  Congress,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  honorable 
gentleman's  speeches,  for  all  I  can  say,  I  might  have  concurred  with  him.  But 
I  was  not  in  public  Hfe.  I  never  had  been  for  a  single  hour,  and  was  in  no  situp 
ation,  therefore,  to  oppose  or  support  the  declaration  of  war.  I  am  q>eaktng  to 
the  fact,  sir ;  and  if  the  gentleman  has  any  fiust,  let  us  know  it 

**  Well,  sir,  I  came  into  Congress  during  the  war.  I  foimd  it  waged  and 
raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  ?  Sjook  to  the  Journals.  Let  the 
honorable  gentleman  tax  his  memory.  Bring  up  any  thing,  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  bring  up  —  not  showing  error  of  opinion,  but  showing  want  of  loyalty  or  fidel- 
ity to  the  country.  I  did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  Reposed,  nor  did  the  honors 
able  gentleman.    I  did  not  approve  of  every  measure,  nor  did  he. 

'^  The  war  had  been  preceded  by  the  restrictive  system  and  the  embargo.  As 
a  private  individual,  I  certainly  did  not  think  well  of  these  measures.  It  appeared 
to  me  the  embargo  annoyed  us  as  much  as  our  enemies,  while  it  destn^^^  the 
business  and  cramped  the  spirits  of  the  peo^. 

<*  In  this  opinion,  I  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentleman  was 
himself  of  the  same  opinion.  He  told  us  the  other  day,  as  a  proof  of  his  independ- 
ence of  party  on  great  questions,  that  he  differed  with  his  friends  <m  the  sub- 
ject of  the  embargo.  He  was  decidedly  and  onalterably  opposed  to  it  It  fur* 
nishes,  in  his  judgment,  therefore,  no  imputation,  either  on  my  patriotism  or  the 
■oondness  of  my  political  (pinions,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  also.    I  mean  opposed 
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in  opinion ;  for  I  was  not  in  Congress,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  cre- 
ating the  embargo.  And  as  to  opposition  to  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
afker  I  came  into  Congress,  I  again  say,  let  the  gentleman  specify  —  let  him  lay 
his  finger  on  any  thing,  calling  for  an  answer,  and  he  shall  have  an  answer. 

"  Mr.  President,  you  were  yourself  in  the  House  during  a  considerable  part  of 
this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may  make  a  witness  of  you.  He  may 
make  a  witness  of  any  body  else.  He  may  be  his  own  witness.  Give  us  but 
some  fact,  some  charge,  something  capable  in  itself  either  of  being  proved  or 
disproved.  Prove  any  thing  not  consistent  with  honorably  and  patriotic  conduct, 
and  I  am  ready  to  answer  it.  Sir,  I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  alluded  to  in 
a  maimer  which  justifies  me  in  taking  public  notice  of  it ;  because  I  am  well 
aware  that,  for  ten  years  past,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  something, 
in  the  range  of  these  topics,  which  might  create  prejudice  against  me  in  the 
country.  The  Journals  have  all  been  pored  over,  and  the  reports  ransacked,  and 
scraps  of  paragraphs  and  half  sentences  have  been  collected,  put  together  in  the 
falsest  manner,  and  then  made  to  flare  out  as  if  there  had  been  some  discovery. 
But  all  this  failed.  The  next  resort  was  to  supposed  correspondence.  My  let- 
ters were  sought  for,  to  learn  if,  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  I  had 
never  said  any  thing  which  an  enemy  could  make  use  of.  With  this  view,  the 
vicinity  of  my  former  residence  has  been  searched,  as  with  a  lighted  candle. 
New  Hampshire  has  been  explored,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  the 
White  Hills.  In  one  instance,  a  gentleman  had  left  the  State,  gone  five  hundred 
miles  off,  and  died.  His  papers  were  examined,  a  letter  was  found,  and,  I 
have  understood,  it  was  brought  to  Washington ;  a  conclave  was  held  to  consid- 
er it;  and  the  result  was,  that  if  there  was  nothing  else  against  Mr.  Webster,  the 
matter  had  better  be  left  alone.  Sir,  I  hope  to  make  every  body  of  that  opinion 
who  brings  against  me  a  charge  of  a  want  of  patriotism.  Errors  of  opinion  can 
be  found,  doubtless,  on  many  subjects ;  but  as  conduct  flows  from  the  feelings 
which  animate  the  heart,  I  know  that  no  act  of  my  life  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  want  of  ardent  love  of  country. 

*'  Sir,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  I  found  the  honorable  gentleman  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Well,  sir,  in  what  did  we  differ  ? 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  magnitude,  after  I  came  here,  was  Mr.  Dallas*s 
proposition  for  a  bank.  It  was  a  war  measure.  It  was  urged  as  being  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  enable  Government  to  carry  on  the  War.  Government  wanted 
revenue ;  such  a  bank,  it  was  hoped,  would  furnish  it,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  warmly  pressed  and  urged  on  Congress.  You  remember  all  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident You  remember  how  much  some  persons  supposed  the  success  of  the  war 
and  salvation  of  the  country  depended  pn  eanying  that  measure.  Yet  the  hon- 
orable member  firom  South  Carolina  opposed  that  bill.  He  now  takes  to  himself 
a  good  deal  of  merit — none  too  much,  but  still  a  good  deal  of  merit  —  for  having 
defeated  it.  Well,  sir,  I  agreed  with  him.  It  was  a  mere  paper  bank— a  mere 
machine  for  fabricating  irredeemable  paper.  It  was  a  new  form  fbr  paper 
money ;  and,  instead  of  benefiting  the  countiy,  I  thought  it  would  plunge  it 
deeper  and  deeper  in  difficulty.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  subject;  it  has  often 
been  quoted.  There  it  is ;  let  whoever  pleases  read  and  examine  it  I  am  not 
proud  of  it  fbr  any  ability  it  exhibits;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it  for  the  spirit  which  it  manifests.  But,  sir,  I  say  again,  the  gentleman  himself 
.took  the  lead  against  this  measure — this  darling  measure  of  the  Administration. 
I  fiillowed  him ;  if  I  was  seduced  into  error,  or  into  unjustifiable  opposition,  there 
sits  my  seducer. 

**  What,  sir,  were  other  leading  sentiments,  or  leading  measures,  of  that  day  p 
On  what  other  subjects  did  men  differ  ?    The  gentleman  has  adverted  to  one, 
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and  that  a  most  important  <me — I  mean  the  navy.  He  says,  and  says  truly, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  navy  was  unpopular.  It  was  un- 
popular with  his  friends,  who  then  controlled  the  politics  of  the  country.  But 
he  says  he  differed  with  his  friends ;  in  this  respect  he  resisted  party  influence 
and  party  connection,  and  was  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  nayy.  Sir,  I 
commend  him  for  it.  He  showed  his  wisdom.  That  gallant  little  nayy  soon 
fbugrht  itself  into  favor,  and  showed  that  a  man  who  had  placed  reliance  on  it 
had  not  been  disappointed. 

*'  Well,  sir,  in  all  this,  I  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  honorable 
gentleman. 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  know  when  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  a  naval  force  to 
the  United  States  had  its  origin.  I  can  give  no  date  to  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  because  I  never  entertained  different  sentiments.  I  remember,  sir,  that 
immediately  afler  coming  into  my  profession,  at  a  period  when  the  navy  was 
most  unpopular,  when  it  was  called  by  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  and  designated 
by  many  coarse  epithets,  —  on  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  young  linen  ad- 
dress their  neighbors,  1  ventured  to  put  forth  a  boy *s  hand  in  defence  of  the  navy. 
1  insisted  on  its  importance,  its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances  and  to  our 
national  character,  and  its  indispensable  necessity,  if  we  intended  to  maintain 
and  extend  our  commerce.  These  opinions  and  sentiments  I  brought  into 
Congress ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  times  in 
which  I  presumed  to  speak  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  that  I  attempted  to  urge 
on  the  House  a  greater  attention  to  the  naval  service.  There  were  divers 
modes  of  prosecuting  the  war.  On  these  modes,  or  on  the  degree  of  attention 
and  expense  which  should  be  bestowed  on  each,  different  men  held  different 
opinions.  I  confess  I  looked  with  most  hope  to  the  results  of  naval  warfare, 
and  therefore  I  invoked  Government  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  that  arm  of 
the  national  defence.  I  invoked  it  to  seek  its  enemies  upon  the  seas — to  go 
where  every  auspicious  indication  pointed,  and  where  the  whole  heart  and  soul 
of  the  country  would  ga  with  it. 

**  Sir,  we  were  at  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  on  earth.  England 
had  gained  an  ascendency  on  the  seas  over  the  whole  combined  powers  of 
Europe.  She  had  been  at  war  twenty  years.  She  had  tried  her  fortunes  on 
the  continent,  but  generally  with  no  success.  At  one  time,  the  whole  continent 
had  been  closed  against  her.  A  long  line  of  armed  exterior,  an  unbroken  hos- 
tile array,  frowned  upon  her  from  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  round  the  promontory 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  foot  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  There  was  not  a  port 
which  an  English  ship  could  enter.  Every  where  on  the  land  the  genius  of 
her  great  enemy  had  triumphed.  He  had  defeated  armies,  crushed  coalitions, 
and  overturned  thrones ;  but,  like  the  fabled  giant,  he  was  unconquerable  only 
while  he  touched  the  land.  On  the  ocean  he  was  powerless.  That  field  of 
fame  was  his  adversary's,  and  her  meteor  flag  was  streaming  in  triumph  all 
over  it. 

"To  her  maritime  ascendency  England  owed  every  thing,  and  we  were /now 
at  war  with  her.    One  of  the  most  charming  of  her  poets  has  said  of  her,  that 

<  Her  march  i»  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  it  on  the  deep.* 

Now,  sir,  since  we  were  at  war  with  her,  I  was  for  intercepting  this  march ;  I 
was  for  calling  upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects  to  her  at  home ;  I  was  for 
giving  her  to  know  that  we,  too,  had  a  right  of  way  over  the  seas,  and  that  our 
marine  officers  and  our  sailors  were  not  entire  strangers  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep ;  I  was  for  doing  something  more  with  our  navy  than  to  keep  it  on  our 
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•hoieiy  for  the  proteetion  of  our  own  coasto  and  our  own  harbors ;  I  waa 
for  giving  play  to  its  gallant  and  burning  apirit;  for  allowing  it  to  go  forth  upon 
the  aeas,  and  encounter,  on  an  open  and  an  equal  field,  whatefer  the  proudest 
or  the  braTeit  of  the  enemy  could  bring  against  it.  I  knew  the  character  of  its 
officers,  and  the  spirit  of  its  seamen ;  and  1  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though 
the  flag  of  the  countiy  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went  with  it, 
yet  that  it  could  never  ba  dishonored  or  disgraced. 

*' Since  she  was  our  enemy — and  a  most  powerful  enemy  —  I  was  for 
touching  her,  if  we  could,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye ;  for  reaching  the  high- 
est feather  in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  the  very  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown. 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  all  this,  as  the  war  was  under- 
taken for  the  redress  of  maritime  injuries  alone.  It  was  a  war  declared  for  free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights.  The  ocean,  therefore,  was  the  proper  theatre  for 
deciding  this  controversy  with  oar  enemy,  and  on  that  theatre  my  ardent  wish 
was,  that  our  own  power  should  be  concentrated  to  the  utmost. 

**  So  much,  sir,  for  the  war,  and  for  my  conduct  and  opinions  as  connected 
with  it.  And,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  this  subject  often,  or  ever,  unless 
indispensably  necessary,  I  repeat  the  demand  for  any  charge,  any  accusation, 
any  allegation  whatever,  that  throws  me  behind  the  honorable  gentleman,  or 
behind  any  other  man,  in  honor,  in  fidelity,  in  devoted  love  to  that  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  which  has  honored  me,  and  which  1  serve.  I,  who  seldom 
deal  in  defiance,  now,  here,  in  my  place,  boldly  defy  the  honorable  member  to 
pot  his  insinuation  in  the  form  of  a  charge^  and  to  fupport  that  charge  by  any 
proof  whatever." 
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REMARKS 

MADE  TO  THE  aTIZENS  OF  BANGOR,  MAINE,  AU6UST  25,   1836. 


DuRiifQ  a  Tisit  to  Maine,  in  the  tammcr  of  1835,  on  busineos  connected  with 
his  profewion,  Mr.  Webster  was  at  Bangor,  wheie  he  partook  of  a  collation  with 
many  of  the  citizena.  There  were  so  manj  more  people,  however,  anzioua  to 
see  and  hear  him  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel,  that, 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  balcony,  where, 
after  thanking  the  company  for  their  hospitality,  and  their  manifestation  of  re- 
gard, he  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows :  — 

Hating  occasioD  to  come  into  the  State,  on  professional  business, 
I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  city,  the 
growing  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  have  recently  attracted 
so  much  general  notice.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  see  around  me 
ample  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  those  fevorable  representations 
which  have  gone  abroad.  Your  city,  gentlemen,  has  undoubtedly 
experienced  an.  extraordinary  growdi ;  and  it  b  a  growth,  I  think, 
which  there  is  reason  to  hope  is  not  unnatural,  or  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  eminent  advantages  of  the  place.  It  so  happened, 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  I  came  to  this  spot,  attracted  by  that 
favorable  position,  which  the  slightest  glance  on  the  map  must  satisfy 
every  one  that  it  occupies.  It  is  near  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  a 
river  which  brings  to  it  fix)m  the  sea  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  largest  vessels  of  war,  and  whose  branches,  uniting 
here,  from  great  distances  above,  traverse,  in  their  course,  extensive 
tracts,  now  covered  with  valuable  prcyluctions  of  the  forest,  and  capa- 
ble, most  of  them,  of  profitable  agricultural  cultivation.  But  at  the 
period  I  speak  of,  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  dbplay  of  these  advantages.  Neither  the  place  itself,  nor 
the  country,  was  then  ready.  A  long  course  of  commercial  restric- 
tions and  embargo,  and  a  foreign  war,  were  yet  to  be  gone  through, 
before  the  local  advantages  of  such  a  spot  could  be  euibited  or  en- 
joyed, or  the  country  would  be  in  a  condition  to  create  an  active 
demand  for  its  main  products. 

I  believe  some  twelve  or  twenty  houses  were  all  that  Bangor  could 
enumerate,  when  I  was  in  it  before ;  and  I  remember  to  have  crossed 
the  stream,  which  now  divides  your  fair  city,  on  some  floating  logs, 
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for  the  purpose  of  visidng  a  former  frieDd  and  neighbor,  who  had  just 
then  settled  here,  a  gentleman  always  most  respectable,  and  now 
venerable  for  his  age  and  hb  character,  whom  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  among  you  to-day,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  quite  obvious.  Gentlemen,  that  while  the  local  advantages  of 
a  noble  river,  and  of  a  large  surrounding  country,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  original  spring  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  city, 
the  current  of  this  prosperity  has,  nevertheless,  been  put  in  motion, 
enlarged  and  impelled,  by  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  and 
growth  of  wealth  throughout  the  whole  country. 

At  the  period  of  my  former  visit,  there  was,  of  course,  neither 
Rail-road  nor  Steam-boat,  nor  Canal,  to  favor  communication ;  nor 
do  I  recollect  that  any  public  or  stage  coach  came  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  town. 

Internal  Improvement  has  been  the  great  agent  of  so  favorable 
a  change ;  and  so  blended  are  our  interests,  that  the  general  activity, 
which  exists  elsewhere,  supported  and  stimulated  by  Internal  Im- 
provement, pervades  and  benefits  even  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  locally  remote  from  the  immediate  scene  of  the  main 
operations  of  this  Improvement.  Whatever  promotes  communica- 
tion —  whatsoever  extends  general  business  —  whatsoever  encour- 
ages enterprise,  or  whatsoever  advances  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  other  States,  must  have  a  plain,  direct,  and  powerful 
beanng  on  your  own  prosperity.  In  truth,  there  is  no  town  in  the 
Union,  whose  hopes  can  be  more  directly  staked  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  than  this  rising  city.  If  any  thing  should  in- 
terrupt the  general  operations  of  business,  —  if  commercial  embar- 
rassment, foreign  war,  pecuniary  derangement,  domestic  dissension, 
or  any  other  causes,  were  to  arrest  the  general  progress  of  the  public 
welfare,  all  must  see,  with  what  a  blasting  and  withering  effect  such 
a  course  must  operate  on  Bangor. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  say,  what  circum- 
stances may  render  it  proper  now  to  repeat,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  a  new  era,  in  my  judgment,  had  opened  in  the  United  States. 
A  new  career  then  lay  before  us.  At  peace  ourselves  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  those  nations,  too,  at  peace  with  one  another, 
and  the  leading  civilized  States  of  the  world  no  longer  allowing  that 
commerce  which  had  been  the  rich  harvest  of  our  neutrality,  in  the 
midst  of  former  wars,  but  all  now  coming  forward  to  exercise  their 
own  rights,  in  sharing  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  world,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  plain,  that  while  our  commerce  was  still  to 
be  fostered  with  the  most  zealous  care,  yet  quite  a  new  view  of 
things  was  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  our  internal  pursuits  and 
concerns.  The  works  of  peace,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  bad  become 
our  duties.     A  hostile  exterior,  a  front  of  brass,  and  an  arm  of  iron. 
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all  necessary  in  the  just  defence  of  the  countiy  against  foreign  ag- 
gression,  naturally  gave  place,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  the 
attitude,  the  objects,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Our  true  mterest, 
as  I  thought,  was  to  explore  our  own  resources,  to  call  forth  and 
encourage  labor  and  enterprise  upon  internal  objects,  to  multiply  the 
sources  of  employment  and  comfort  at  home,  and  to  unite  the  coun- 
try by  ties  of  intercourse,  commerce,  benefits,  and  prosperity,  in  all 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  political  association.  And  it  appeared 
to  me  that  Government  itself  clearly  possessed  the  power,  and  was 
as  clearly  charged  with  the  duty  of  helping  on,  in  various  ways,  this 
great  business  of  Internal  Improvement.  I  have,  therefore,  steadily 
supported  all  measures,  directed  to  that  end,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  within  the  just  power  of  the  Government,  and  to  be  practica- 
ble within  the  limits  of  reasonabld  expenditure.  And  if  any  one 
would  judge  how  far  the  fostering  of  this  spirit  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  country,  let  him  compare  its  state  at  this  moment,  with  its  con- 
dition at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war ;  and  let  him  then  say 
how  much  of  all  that  has  been  added  to  national  wealth,  and  national 
strength,  and  to  individual  prosperity  and  happmess,  has  been  the 
fair  result  of  Internal  Improvement. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments, expressing  approbation  of  my  humble  efforts,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  countiy. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  of  those  efforts,  except  that  they  have  been 
honestly  intended.  The  country  sees  no  reason,  I  trust,  to  suppose 
that  on  those  occasions  I  have  taken  counsel  of  any  thing  but  a  deep 
sense  of  duty.  I  have,  on  some  occasions,  felt  myself  called  on  to 
maintain  my  opinions,  in  opposition  to  power,  to  place,  to  official  in- 
fluence, and  to  overwhelming  personal  popularity.  I  have  thought 
it  my  imperative  duty  to  put  forth  my  most  earnest  efforts  to  main- 
tain what  I  considered  to  be  the  just  powers  of*  the  Government^ 
when  it  appeared  to  me  that  those  to  whom  its  administration  was 
iutnisted  were  countenancing  opinions  inevitably  tending  to  its 
destruction.  And  I  have,  with  far  more  pleasure,  on  other  occa- 
sions, supported  the  constituted  authorities,  when  I  have  deemed 
their  measures  to  be  called  for,  by  a  regard  to  its  preservation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Gentlemen,  has  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  formed  and  adopted  for  two  grand  objects.  The 
first  is  the  union  of  the  States.  It  is  the  bond  of  that  union,  and 
it  states  and  defines  its  terms.  Who  can  speak,  in  terms  warm 
enough  and  high  enough,  of  its  importance  in  this  respect,  or  the 
admirable  wisdom  with  which  it  is  formed  ?  Or  who,  wnen  he  shall 
have  stated  its  past  benefits  and  blessings  to  those  States,  most  strong- 
ly, will  venture  to  say,  that  he  has  yet  done  it  justice?  For  one,  I 
am  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  if  this  bond  of  Union  were 
dissolved,  any  other  tie,  uniting  all  the  States,  would  take  its  place 
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for  generations  to  come.  It  requires  no  common  skill,  it  is  no  piece 
of  ordinary  political  journey-work,  to  form  a  system,  which  shall  hold 
together  four-and-twenty  separate  State  sovereignties,  the  line  of 
whose  united  territories  runs  down  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  from 
New  Brunswick  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whose  connected 
breadth  stretches  from  the  sea  far  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Nor  are 
all  times,  or  all  occasions,  suited  to  such  great  operations.  It  is  only 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  only  when  great  men 
are  called  on  to  meet  great  exigencies,  only  once  in^  centuries,  that 
such  fortunate  political  results  are  attained.  Whoever,  therefore, 
undervalues  this  National  Union,  whoever  depreciates  it,  whoever 
accustoms  himself  to  consider  how  the  people  might  get  on  without 
it,  appears  to  me  to  encourage  sentiments  subversive  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  those  twenty-four  States  are,  more  or  less,  different 
in  climate,  productions,  and  local  pursuits.  There  are  planting 
States,  grain-growing  States,  manufacturing  States,  and  commercial 
States.  But  those  several  interests,  if  not  identical,  are  not,  there- 
fore, inconsistent  and  hostile.  Far  from  it.  They  unite,  on  the 
contrary,  to  promote  an  aggregate  result  of  unrivalled  national  hap- 
jMness.     It  is  not  precisely  a  case  in  which 

''  All  nature*!  difTerence  keeps  all  oature'a  peace ; " 

but  it  is,  precisely,  a  case  in  which  variety  of  climate  and  condition, 
and  diversities  of  pursuits  and  productions,  all  unite  to  exhibit  one 
harmonious,  grand,  and  magnificent  whole,  to  which  the  world  may 
be  proudly  challenged  to  show  an  equal.  In  my  opinion,  no  man, 
in  any  comer  of  any  one  of  those  States,  can  stand  up  and  declare, 
that  he  is  less  prosperous,  or  less  happy,  than  if  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  never  existed.  And  entertaining  these  sentiments,  and 
feeling  their  force  most  deeply,  I  feel  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
good  citizen,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  to  follow  the  admonition 
of  Washington,  and  to  cherish  that  Union  which  makes  us  one  peo- 
ple. I  most  earnestly  deprecate,  therefore,  whatever  occurs,  in  tha 
Government  or  out  of  it,  calculated  to  endanger  the  Union,  or  disturb 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

Another  object  of  the  Constitution  1  take  to  be  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  all  written  (institutions  of  Free  Governments ;  that  is,  to  fix 
limits  to  delegated  authority,  or,  in  other  words,  to  impose  constitu- 
tional restraints  on  political  power.-  Some,  who  esteem  themselves 
Republicans,  seem  to  think  no  other  security  for  public  liberty 
necessary,  than  a  provision  for  a  popular  choice  of  rulers.  If  politi- 
cal power  be  delegated  power,  they  entertain  little  fear  of  its  being 
abused.  The  people's  servants  and  favorites,  they  think,  may  be 
safely  trusted.  Our  fathers,  certainly,  were  not  of  this  school. 
They  sought  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure^  by  providing,  in  the 
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first  place,  for  the  election  of  political  agents  by  the  people  thern^ 
selves,  at  short  intervals,  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  prescribing  con- 
stitutional restraints  on  all  branches  of  this  delegated  authority.  It 
is  not  among  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  most  ominous  for  good| 
that  a  diminished  estimate  appears  to  be  placed  on  those  constitu- 
tional securities.  A  dbpoaition  is  but  too  prevalent  to  substitute 
personal  confidence  for  legal  restraint ;  to  put  trust  in  men  rather 
than  in  principles ;  and  this  disposition  being  strongest,  as  it  most 
obviously  is,  whenever  party  spirit  prevails  to  the  greatest  excess, 
it  b  not  without  reason  that  fears  are  entertained  of  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  tending  strongly  to  an  unlimited,  if  it  be  but  an  elective, 
Government. 

Surely,  Gentlemen,  surely  this  Government  can  go  through  no 
such  change.  Long  before  that  change  could  take  place,  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
become  matter  of  past  history.  To  the  Union,  therefore,  as  well  as 
to  civil  liberty,  to  every  interest  which  we  enjoy  and  value,  to  all 
that  makes  us  proud  of  our  country,  or  our  country  lovely  in  our 
own  eyes,  or  dear  to  our  own  hearts,  nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant, nothing  more  hostile,  nothing  more  directly  destructive  than 
excessive,  unlimited,  unconstitutional  confidence  in  men ;  nothing 
worse  than  the  doctrine  that  official  agents  may  interpret  the  public 
will  in  their  own  way,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ; 
or  that  they  may  set  up  any  thing  for  the  declaration  of  that  will 
except  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  themselves ;  or  that  any  pub- 
lic officer,  high  or  low,  should  undertake  to  constitute  himself,  or  to 
call  himself  ^Ae  Representative  of  the  people,  except  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  create  and  denominate  him  such  represen- 
tative. There  is  no  usurpation  so  dangerous  as  that  which  comes 
in  the  borrowed  name  of  the  people.  If,  from  some  other  authority, 
or  other  source,  prerogatives  be  attempted  to  be  enforced  upon  the 
people,  they  naturally  oppose  and  resist  it.  It  is  an  open  enemy, 
and  they  can  easily  subdue  it  But  that  .which  professes  to  act,  m 
their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authority,  that  which  calls  itself 
their  servant,  although  it  exercises  their  power  without  legal  right 
or  constitutional  sanction,  requires  something  more  of  vigilance  to 
detect,  and  something  more  of  stem  patriotism  to  repress ;  and  if  it 
be  not,  seasonably,  both  detected  and  repressed,  then  the  Republic 
is  already  in  the  downward  path  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 

I  hold,  therefore,  Gentlemen,  that  a  strict  submission,  by  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  the  limitations  and  restraints  of  the 
Constitution,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all  security  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty ;  and  that  no  one  can  be  a  true  and  intelligent  friend 
of  that  liber^,  who  will  consent  that  any  man  in  public  statk)n, 
whatever  be  may  think  of  the  honesty  of  his  motives,  shall  exercise 
or  enact  an  authtority  above  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.    What- 
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ever  Goyemment  is  not  a  GoverameDl  of  Laws,  Is  a  despotism,  let 
it  be  called  what  it  may. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  circumstances  which  surround  us,  I  ought  not 
to  detain  you  longer.  Let  us  hope  foe  the  best,  in  behalf  of  this 
great  and  happy  country,  and  of  our  glorious  Constitution.  Indeed, 
Gentlemen,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  country  is  so 
young,  so  fresh,  so  strong  and  vigorous,  that  it  can  bear  a  great  deal 
of  bad  govemment.  It  can  take  an  enormous  load  of  official  mis* 
management  on  its  shoulders,  and  yet  go  ahead.  Like  the  vessel 
impelled  by  steam,  it  can  move  forward,  not  only  without  other  than 
the  ordinary  means,  but  even  when  those  means  oppose  it,  it  can 
make  its  way  in  defiance  of  the  elements,  and  — 

"  Afirainst  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
Bull  steady,  with  an  upright  keel." 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  the  country  cannot  stand. 
It  cannot  stand  any  shock  of  civil  liberty,  or  any  disruption  of  the 
Union.  Should  either  of  these  happen,  the  vessel  of  the  State  will 
have  no  longer  either  steerage  or  motion.  She  will  lie  on  the  bil- 
lows helpless  and  hopeless;  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  the 
enemies  of  free  institutions,  and  an  object  of  indescribable  grief  to 
all  their  friends. 

Gentlemen,  I  offer  as  a  sentiment  for  the  occasion  —  Civil  Lib- 
erty: Its  only  security  is  in  Constitutional  restraint  on  political 
power. 
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SPEECH 


ON  RECEIVING  A  VASE  TROM  CITIZENS  OP  BOSTON, 
OCTOBER  12,  1836. 


A  LABGX  namber  of  the  Citizens  of  Boston  being  desirous  to  offer  Mr.  Web- 
ster some  enduring  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  Congress,  and 
more  especially  for  his  defence  of  the  Constitution  during  the  crisis  of  NoUifiea- 
tion,  a  Committee  was  raised,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  to  procure  a  piece  of  plate 
which  should  be  worthy  of  such  an  object.  By  their  direction,  and  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  number  —  the  late  Gsokgb 
W.  Brimm XR,  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the  Committee  were  deeply  indebted  for  the 
selection  of  the  model  and  the  arrangement  of  the  devices  —  the  heaatiftd  Vase, 
now  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  Wkbster,  Vase  was  pre- 
pared at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Lows,  &  Ball,  in  Boston.  After  it 
was  finished,  the  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  wish  both  of  the 
numerous  subscribers,  and  of  the  public  generally,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  and 
hear  the  remarks  by  which  its  presentation  might  be  accd^mpanied.  It  w«e  «c* 
cordingly  presented  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  presence  of  three  or  Ibor  thousand 
spectators  assembled  at  the  Odeon  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October.  The 
Vase  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  covered  with  an  American  Flag,  and  contained 
on  its  front  the  following  inscription :  — 

PRESENTED   TO 

DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
THE   DEFENDER   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION, 

BY    THE    CITIZBHB    OP    BOSTOIT, 

Oct.  12,  1835. 

Mr.  Zachariah  Jelliboh,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  opened  the  Meet* 
ing  with  the  following  remarks :  — 

Fellow  Citizens  :  The  friends  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in  this  city, 
conceiving  the  propriety  of  giving  that  gentleman  an  expression  of  the  hini 
estimation  in  which  the^  hold  his  public  services,  and  wishing  also  to  tender 
him  a  testimonial  of  then*  regard  for  his  moral  worth  and  social  virtues,  called 
a  meeting  of  consultation  on  the  subject,  some  months  since,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed^  with  instructions  to  procure  a  suitable  piece  of 
]4ate,  to  be  presented  to  him  in  their  behalf,  before  his  official  duty  should 
again  require  his  departure  hence  for  the  seat  of  govemmeni  .  In  obedience 
to  their  instructions,  that  committee  have  procured,  from  the  hands  of  the 
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most  skilful  artists  in  this  country,  the  piece  of  plate  I  noi^  have  the  honor 
to  exhibit  to  you. 

They  have  noiv  called  their  constituents  together,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pre- 
senting this  Vase  in  their  presence.  Had  the  Committee  consulted  the 
wishes  only  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  it  is  intended,  this  presentation 
might,  perhaps,  have  taken  place  in  a  more  private  or  less  imposing  manner ; 
bu^  in  the  course  they  have  adopted,  they  have  been  governed  by  3ie  wishes 
of  the  citizens  at  large.  They  now  respectfully  ask  your  kind  indulgence 
while  they  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  theur  duty. 

The  Conmiittee  have  appointed,  as  their  organ  of  communication,  the  Hon. 
Francis  C.  Gray,  with  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  leave  the  subject 

Mr.  Gray  then  roee,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Webster:  By  direction  of  the  Committee,  and  in  behalf  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  who  have  caused  this  Vase  to  be  made,  I  now  request  your 
acceptance  of  it  They  offer  it  in  token  of  their  high  sense  of  vour  public 
character  and  services.  But  on  these  it  were  not  becoming  to  dwell  in  ad- 
dressing yourself.  Nor  is  a  regard  for  these  the  only,  or  the  principal  mo- 
tiTe  of  those,  for  whom  I  speak.  They  offer  it  mainly  to  evince  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  political  sentiments  and  principles,  which 
you  have  professed  and  maintained.  There  may  undoubtedly  be  differences 
of  opinion  among  them  with  regard  to  this  or  that  particular  measure  ;  and 
a  blmd,  indiscriminate,  wholesale  adhesion  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  any 
one,  would  not  be  worth  offering,  nor  worth  accepting  among  freemen.  Wo 
are  not  man-worshippers  here  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  great  political 
principles,  the  leading  views  of  policy,  which  you  have  been  forward  to 
assert  and  vindicate,  these  they  all  unite  to  honor ;  and  in  rendering  public 
homage  to  these,  they  feel,  that  they  are  not  so  much  paying  a  compliment 
to  jou,  as  performing  a  duty  to  their  country. 

In  a  free  republic,  where  all  men  exercise  political  power,  the  prevalence 
of  correct  views  and  principles,  on  political  subjects,  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  enough  that  their  truth  should  be  recognized.  Their 
operation  and  tendency  must  be  understood  and  appreciated ;  they  must  be 
made  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  become  closely  interwoven  with 
their  whole  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  objects  of  attachment,  to  which 
they  may  cling  instantly  and  instinctively  in  all  time  of  doubt  or  peril,  so  as 
not  to  be  swept  away  by  any  sudden  flood  of  prejudice  or  passion.  Hence 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  to  embrace  all  fit  occasions,  nay,  to  seek  fit 
occasions,  for  declaring  his  adherence  to  such  principles,  and  giving  them 
the  support  of  his  influence,  however  high,  or  however  humble  that  influence 
may  be.  There  is  no  justice,  therefore,  in  the  complaint  oflen  made,  against 
the  members  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  that  they  sometimes  speaik  not 
for  their  audience  merely,  but  for  their  constituents ;  seeking  not  simply  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  question  then  pending,  but  to  influence  the  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  it  This  affords  no 
ground  of  censure  against  them,  so  they  speak  well  and  wisely.  The  prac- 
tice may  be  abused,  no  doubt ;  but,  in  itself  it  is  a  natural,  inevitable  right 
So  it  should  be  in  relation  to  all  important  principles  in  a  free  country. 
Nothing  else  but  the  excitement,  kindled  by  the  conflict  of  debate,  will  ever 
make  tnose  great  principles  subjects  of  general  attention  and  interest 
Nothing  else  but  the  observation  of  their  application  in  practice  can  make 
them  generally  understood  and  appreciated.  We  all  recollect  questions, 
(and  among  them  that  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolutions,  not  likely  soon  to  be  for« 
gotten,)  the  vote  on  which  was  as  certainly  known  before  the  discussion  as 
after  i^  and  known  to  be  unalterable  by  any  argument  or  peniiasion ;  and 
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yet,  the  discnssion  of  which  was  so  froc  firom  being  uninteresting  and  an- 
profitable,  that  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  lancl,  making  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind,  establishing  incontrovertibly 
vital  principles  oefore  disputed,  and  thus  giving  new  strength  and  stability 
to  our  free  institutions,  and  forming,  I  may  almost  say,  an  epoch  in  our 
political  history. 

On  this  and  similar  occasions,  not  to  dwell  on  your  steadfast  adherence  to 
those  more  general  principles  of  civil  liberty,  winch  aro  equallv  important 
in  every  age  and  countrv ;  on  such  occasions  the  fundamental  principles 
peculiar  to  our  svstem  of  government  have  always  had  in  you  a  decided  ad- 
vocate,  ever  ready  to  develop  and  illustrate  their  nature  and  operation,  and 
to  enforce  the  obligations  which  they  impose.  Among  the  most  prominent 
peculiarities  of  our  sjrstem  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  con- 
federacy of  independent  sovereigns,  the  subjects  of  each  of  whom  is  respon- 
sible to  him  alone  for  their  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  his  compact ; 
but  that,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  they  form  one  nation,  every  citizen 
of  which  is  responsible,  directly,  immediately,  exclusively  to  the  whole  na- 
tion for  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  the  whole ;  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  a  Treaty,  nor  any  thing  like  a  Treaty ;  but  a  frame  of  government, 
resting  on  the  same  foundations,  and  supported  by  the  same  sanctions,  as 
any  otiier  government,  —  to  be  subverted  only  by  the  same  means — by  revo- 
lution ;  —  revolution  to  be  brought  about  by  the  same  authority  which  would 
warrant  a  revolution  in  any  government,  and  by  none  other, — to  be  justified, 
when  justifiable,  by  the  same  paramount  necessity,  and  by  nothmg  less. 
This  government  is  not  the  government  of  the  States,  but  that  of  the  people ; 
and  it  behoves  the  people,  every  one  of  the  people,  to  do  his  utmost  to  pre- 
serve it;  not  in  form  merely,  but  in  its  full  efiiciency,  as  a  practical  system; 
to  maintain  the  Union  as  it  is,  in  all  its  integrity ;  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
in  all  its  purity,  and  in  all  its  streoffth ; — and  when  they  are  in  danger,  to 
hasten  to  their  support  promptiy,  nankly,  fearlessly,  undeterred,  and  unen- 
cumbered by  any  political  combination ;  let  who  will  be  his  companions  in 
the  good  cause,  and  let  who  will  hang  back  from  it 

The  other  great  peculiarity  of  our  political  system, — and  on  these  two  hang 
all  the  liberty  and  nones  of  America, — is  this —  That  the  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty  is  divided  between  the  State  and  National  governments,  and  the 
portion  allotted  to  each,  distributed  amon?  several  independent  departments ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  European  politicians,  too  hastily 
adopted  by  some  of  our  own  statesmen,  that  sovereignty  is,  in  its  nature, 
indivisible.  By  sovereignty,  I  do  not  mean,  and  they  do  not  mean,  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  the  people  to  establish  and  subvert  governments,  the  right  df 
revolution,  as  it  has  been  called ;  for,  thus  understood,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
inquire,  as  they  constantiy  do,  where  the  sovereignty  resides  in  any  particu- 
lar government,  since  this  ultimate  sovereignty  never  can  reside  any  where 
but  in  the  people  themselves.  It  is  inherent  in  them  and  inalienable,  exist- 
ing equally  as  a  right,  however  its  exercise  may  be  unpeded,  in  free  and 
despotic  governments.  But  by  sovereignty  must  be  understood  thb  supreme 
power  of  the  government,  the  highest  power  which  can  lawfully  be  exer- 
cised by  any  constituted  authority.  Now,  let  the  politicians  of  Europe  say 
what  they  will  of  the  indivisibility  of  this  power,  we  know  that,  auKMig  us, 
it  is  in  point  of  fact  divided ;  that  in  relation  to  some  objects,  the  supreme 
power  is. in  the  National  government,  subject  to^no  earthly  control,  but  that 
of  the  people,  exercising  their  right  of  revolution:  and  that  in  relation  to 
others,  it  is  in  the  State  governments,  subject  to  the  same  and  to  no  other 
control ;  and  that  in  each  of  these  ^vemments  the  power  conferred  '» 
divided  among  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  departments,  each  of 
which  is  entirely  independent  in  the  performance  of  its  appropriate  duties. 

This  system  of  practical  checks  and  balances,  altogether  peculiar  to  us, 
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k  desired  to  operate,  and  does  operate  for  the  restraint  of  power  and  the 
protection  of  libertj.  Bat,  like  every  earthly  good,  it  brings  with  it  its 
attendant  evil  in  the  danger  of  encroachment  and  coUisioa  To  guard 
against  these  dangers  is  one  of  the  most  important,  most  difficult,  most  deli' 
cats  of  oar  public  duties;  to  see  that  the  National  government  shall  not 
encroach  upon  the  power  of  the  States,  nor  the  States  on  that  of  the  Nation ; 
that  no  State  shall  interfere  with  the  domestjic  legislation  of  another,  nor 
lightly  nor  unjustlv  suspect  another  of  seeking  to  interfere  with  its  own ; 
but  that  each  of  these  several  governments,  and  every  department  in  each, 
shall  be  strictly  confined  to  its  proper  sphere ;  that  no  one  shall  evade  any 
responsibility  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws, 
and  no  one  assume  any  responsibility,  which  is  not  so. 

But  by  what  power  can  tnis  be  accomplished  ?  There  is  only  one.  Physi- 
cal force  will  not  do  it  The  system  of  our  government  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  move  on,  orb  within  orb,  cycle  within 
cycle,  in  apparent  comusion,  but  in  real,  uninterrupted,  unalterable  harmonv. 
And  the  harmony  of  our  system  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  power,  which,  - 
like  that  regulating  their  movements,  is  unseen,  unfelt,  yet  irresistible  — 
FubiUc  Opifdon. 

This  is  the  precise  circumstance,  which  renders  the  prevalence  of  just 
political  views  and  principles  peculiarly  important  among  us,  and  secures  to 
nim,  who  labors  faithfully  and  successfully  to  promote  their  difilision,  the 
praise  of  having  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

The  opinions  of  men,  however,  are  invariably  and  inevitably  affected  by 
their  interests  and  their  feelings.  This  consideration  opens  a  wide  field  of 
duty  to  the  American  Statesman,  requiring  him  to  prevent,  by  ever^  means 
in  his  power,  all  collisions  of  interest  and  all  exasperation*  of  feelmg — to 
eorrect  and  rebuke  the  misrepresentations  which  tend  to  array  one  part  of 
the  countiy  against  another,  or  one  portion  of  society  against  another,  as  if 
their  interests  were  adverse,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  one ;  —  and,  avoiding 
the  paltry  cunninfir,  which  plays  off  the  different  parts  of  the  country  against 
each  other,  sacrificing  the  mterest  of  the  whole  to  this  part,  to-daj,  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  be  sacrificed  to  another  to-morrow,  by  which  means 
thev  are  always  sacrificed ;  to  be  governed  by  that  liberal,  enlightened,  far- 
sighted  policy,  which,  in  all  questions  of  expediency,  looks  invanablv  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  considered  as  one ; 
—  which  aims  to  impress  on  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  this  people,  deeply, 
indelibly,  the  great  truth,  that  the  prosperity  and  the  glory  of  the  United 
States,  their  improvement  and  happiness  at  home,  their  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  cordiality  of  their 
union  ; — and  can  only  be  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  by  the  universal 
conviction,  the  deep-seated  and  overruling  sentiment,  that,  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  one  people,  one  and  indivisible ;  and 
that  fbr  us  to  break  tiie  bond,  that  makes  us  one«  and  resolve  this  glorious 
Union  into  its  original  elements,  would  be  as  mad  and  as  fatal  as  for  Kngland 
to  go  back  again  to  her  Heptarchy. 

The  statesman,  who  is  governed  by  these  principles  and  this  policy,  whose 
great  object  is  not  to  win  the  spoils  of  victory,  nor  even  its  laurels,  but  to 
fif^t  the  good  fight  and  render  faithful  service  to  his  country,  will  never 
want  opportunity  to  merit  the  public  gratitude,  whatever  may  be  his  political 
position.  If  in  the  majority,  considering  that  the  duration  of  anv  Adminis- 
tration is  only  a  day  in  the  existence  of  the  Government, — and  yet  a  day 
which  must  affect  all  that  are  to  follow  it, — he  win  never  be  tempted  to  swerve 
ftom  these  great  principles  bv  any  temporary  advantage^  even  to  the  whole 
community,  still  less  by  any  local  or  partial  benefit;  and  least  of  all  by  any 
party  or  personal  consideration.  He  will  not  make  it  the  chief  object  of 
government  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  power  of  his  par^.    He  will  not 
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legaid  his  political  opponents  as  enemies,  over  whom  he  has  triumphed  and 
whom  be  is  to  despoil.  He  will  not  seek  to  throw  off  or  evade  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  all  power,  nor  will  he  bestow  public  offices 
as  the  reward  or  the  motive  for  adherence  to  his  party  or  his  person.  If  in 
the  minority,  he  will  find  inducement  enouffh  and  reward  enoogfa  for  the 
most  strenuous  exertion,  in  the  .conviction,  that  an  intelligent,  resolute,  vigi- 
lant minority  is  not  utterly  poweriess  in  our  government,  but  may  often  con- 
trol, modify,  or  even  arrest  the  most  pernicious  schemes  of  reckless  rulers, 
and  diminish,  if  not  prevent,  the  evils  of  misrule.  He  will  consider  also  that 
in  political  science,  as  in  the  other  moral  sciences,  truth  must  always  force 
its  way  slowlj^  against  general  opposition,  and  that  although  the  great  prin- 
ciples, for  which  he  contends,  should  not  triumph  in  the  debate  of  the  day, 
they  may  yet,  if  ably  sustained,  ultimately  triumph  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  come  at  last  to  rule  the  land ;  and  that,  thenceforward,  so  long  as 
their  beneficent  influence  shall  endure,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  remembered 
upon  earth,  so  long  will  his  name  and  his  nraise  endure,  who  shall  have 
watched  over  them  in  their  weakness,  ana  struggled  for  them  in  their 
adversity. 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  beyond  the  tone  which  befits  the  part  assigned 
me,  which  is  simply  to  state  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  for  whom  I 
speak,  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  am  sure.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  the  faithfiil 
interpreter  of  your  sentiments,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  firom  attachment  to  the 

Seat  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government,  that  you  offer 
is  token  of  respect  to  one,  who  has  always  maintained  them  and  been  gov- 
erned by  them ;  to  one,  whom  this  people,  because  he  has  been  guided  by 
those  principles,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  princif^es,  delight  to  honor ;  whom 
they  honor  with  their  confidence,  whom  they  honor  by  cherishing  the  mem- 
ory of  his  past  services,  and  by  their  best  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  future, 
and  whom  they  will  honor,  let  who  else  may  shrink  and  falter,  by  their  coi^ 
dial  efforts  to  raise  him  to  that  high  station,  for  which  so  many  patriotic 
citizens,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  now  holding  him  up  as  a  candi- 
date ;  and  they  will  do  this  on  the  full  conviction,  that  he  will  always  be 
true  to  those  principles,  wherever  his  country  may  call  him. 

To  this  address,  Mr.  Wsbstxe  replied  as  follows :  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  accept,  with  grateful 
respect,  the  present  which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make.  I  value 
it.  It  bears  an  expression  of  your  regard  for  those  political  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain ;  and  though  the 
material  were  less  costly,  or  the  workmanship  less  elegant,  any 
durable  evidence  of  your  approbation  could  not  but  give  me  high 
satisfaction. 

This  approbation  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  is  not  bestowed 
for  services  connected  with  local  questions,  or  local  interests,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  beneficial  to  your- 
selves, but  for  eflbrts  which  bad  the  interests  of  the  whole  country 
for  their  object,  and  which  were  useful,  if  useful  at  all,  to  all  whio 
live  under  the  blessings  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Gentlemen,  since  I  was  honored 
with  a  seat  in  Congress^  by  the  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
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They  saw  fit  to  repeat  that  choice  more  than  once ;  and  I  embrace, 
with  pleasure,  this  oppoitunity  of  expressing  to  them  my  sincere  and 
profound  sense  of  obligation  for  these  raanifestatioos  of  confidence. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  saw  fit  to  transfer 
me  to  another  place ;  and  have  again  renewed  that  trust,  under 
circumstances,  which  I  have  felt  to  impose  on  me  new  obligations 
of  duty,  and  ao  increased  devotion  to  the  political  welfare  of  the 
country.  These  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Genileraen,  have  been 
years  of  labor,  and  not  without  sacrifices ;  but  both  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  kindness,  the  good  will,  and  the 
favorable  interpretation  with  which  my  discharge  of  official  duties 
has  been  received.  In  this  changing  world,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  possess  what  is  present,  and  the  future  is  all  unknown.  But 
the  past  is  ours.  Its  acquisitions,  and  its  enjoyments,  are  safe. 
And  among  these  acquisitions,  among  the  treasures  of  the  past 
most  to  be  cherished  and  preserved,  I  shall  ever,  reckon  the  proofs 
of  esteem  and  confidence,  which  I  have  received  from  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

In  one  respect.  Gentlemen,  your  present  oppresses  me.  It  over- 
comes me,  by  its  tone  of  commendation.  It  assigns  to  me  a 
character,  of  which  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy.  '^The  Defender  of 
the  Constitution  "  is  a  title  quite  too  high  for  me.  He  who  shall 
prove  himself  the  ablest,  among  the  able  men  of  the  country ;  he 
who  shall  serve  it  longest,  among  those  who  may  serve  it  long ; 
he  on  whose  labors  all  the  stars  of  benignant  fortune  shall  shed 
their  selectest  influence,  —  will  have  praise  enough,  and  reward 
enough,  if,  at  the  end  of  his  political  and  earthly  career,  though 
that  career  may  have  been  as  bright  as  the  track  of  the  sun  across 
the  sky,  the  marble  under  whicb  he  sleeps,  and  that  much  better 
record,  the  grateful  breasts  of  his  living  countrymen,  shall  pro- 
nounce him  "  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution."  It  is  enough  for 
me,  Gentlemen,  to  be  connected,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  ^vith 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  this  great  wonder  of  modem  times, 
and  this  certain  wonder  of  all  future  times.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
stand  in  the  ranks,  and  only  to  be  counted  as  one  of  its  defenders. 

The  Constitution  of  the' United  States,  I  am  confident,  will  pro- 
tect the  name  and  tlie  memory,  both  of  its  founders  and  ot  its 
friends,  even  of  its  humblest  friends.  It  will  impart  to  both  some- 
thing of  its  own  ever  memorable  and  enduring  distinction ;  I  had 
almost  said,'  something  of  its  own  everlasting  remembrance. 
Centuries  hence,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afiairs  shall  have 
broken  it,  if  ever  they  sjiall  break  it,  into  fiagments,  these  very  fitig- 
ments,  every  shattered  column,  every  displaced  foundation-stone, 
shall  yet  be  sure  to  bring  them  all  into  recollection,  and  attract  to 
them  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  to  pay  respect  to  this  Constitution,  it  b  to  mani- 
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fest  your  attachment  to  it,  your  sense  of  its  value,  and  your  devotion 
to  its  true  principles,  that  you  have  sought  this  occasion.  It  is  not 
to  pay  an  ostentatious  personal  compliment.  If  it  were,  it  would  be 
unworthy,  both  of  you  and  of  me.  It  is  not  to  manifest  attachment 
to  individuals,  independent  of  all  considerations  of  principles ;  if  it 
were,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  friends  as  you  are,  that 
you  were  doing  that  which,  at  this  very  moment,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  threatening  dangers  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Your  gift 
would  have  no  value,  in  my  eyes ;  this  occasion  would  be  regarded 
by  me  as  an  idle  pageant ;  if  I  did  not  know  that  they  are  both  but 
modes,  chosen  by  you,  to  signify  your  attachment  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution ;  your  fixed  purpose,  so  far  as  in  you  lies, 
to  maintain  those  principles;  and  your  resolution  to  support  public 
men,  and  stand  by  them,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  tbey  shall 
support  and  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Country.  '^  The 
Constitution  of  the  Country ! " 

Gendemen,  often  as  I  am  called  to  contemplate  this  subject,  its 
importance  always  rises,  and  magnifies  itself,  more  and  more,  before 
roe.  I  cannot  view  its  preservation  as  a  concern  of  narrow  extent, 
or  temporary  duration.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  in  it  a  vast  interest, 
which  is  to  run  down  with  the  generations  of  men,  and  to  spread 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  earth  with  a  direct,  and  over  the  rest 
with  an  indirect,  but  a  most  powerful  influence.  When  I  speak  of 
it  here,  in  thb  thick  crowd  of  fellow-citizens  and  friends,  I  yet  be- 
hold, thronging  about  me,  a  much  larger  and  more  imposing  crowd. 
I  see  a  united  rush  of  the  present  and  the  future.  I  see  all  the 
patriotic  of  our  own  land,  and  our  own  time.  I  see  also  the  many 
millions  of  their  posterity,  and  I  see,  too,  the  lovers  of  human  liberty 
from  every  part  of  the  earth,  from  beneath  the  oppressions  oi 
thrones,  and  hierarchies,  and  dynasties,  from  amidst  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  despotism,  bto  which  any  ray  of 
political  light  has  penetrated ;  I  see  all  those  countless  multitudes 
sather  about  us,  and  I  h^ar  their  united  and  earnest  vdces,  coniur- 
uig  us,  in  whose  charge  the  treasure  now  is,  to  hold  on,  and  hold  oo 
to  the  last,  by  that  wnich  is  our  own  highest  enjoyment,  and  their 
best  hope. 

Filled'with  these  sentiments.  Gentlemen,  and  having  through  my 
political  life,  hitherto,  always  acted  under  Uie  deepest  convicuon  of 
their  truth  and  importance,  it  is  natural  that  I  would  have  regarded 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  as  the  first  great  poliUcal  object 
to  be  secured.  But  I  claim  no  exclusive  merit.  I  diould  deem  it, 
especially,  both  unbecoming  and  unjust  in  me,  to  separate  inyself, 
m  this  respect,  from  other  public  servants  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  and 
followed  roe  m  the  r^resentatbn  of  the  ciQr,  their  associates  from 
other  distocU  of  the  State,  and  my  late  worthy  and  most  higUy- 
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esteemed  colleague,  are  entided,  one  and  all,  to  a  full  share  in  the 
public  approbation.  If  accidental  circumstances,  or  a  particular 
position,  have  sometimes  rendered  me  more  prominent,  equal  patriot- 
ism and  equal  zeal  have  yet  made  them  equally  deserving.  It^vere 
invidious  to  enumerate  these  fellow-laborers,  or  to  discriminate 
among  them.  Long  may  they  live !  and  I  could  hardly  express  a 
better  wbh  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  States,  than  that  the 
public  men,  who  may  follow  them,  may  be'  as  disinterested,  as 
patriotic,  and  as  able  as  they  have  proved  themselves. 

There  have  been.  Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  anxious  moments.  That 
was  an  anxious  occasion,  to  which  the  gentleman  who  has  addressed 
me,  in  your  behalf,  has  alluded ;  I  mean  the  debate  in  January, 
1830.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  Constitution  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  Threatened  with  most  serious  dangers,  it  was  not  only 
not  defended,  but  attacked,  as  I  thought,  and  weakened  and  wound- 
ed in  its  vital  powers  and  faculties,  by  those  to  whom  the  country 
naturally  look  for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  Union  was  about  to  go  to  pieces,  before  the  people  were  at 
all  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  The  occasion  was  not 
sought,  but  forced  upon  us ;  it  seemed  to  me  momentous,  and  I 
confess  that  I  felt  that  even  the  little  that  I  could  do,  in  such  a 
crisis,  was  called  for  by  every  motive  which  could  be  addressed  to 
a  lover  of  the  Constitution.  I  took  a  part  in  the  debate,  therefore, 
with  my  whole  heart  already  in  the  subject,  and,  careless  for  every 
thing  in  the  result,  except  the  judgment  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  form,  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion. I  believe  that  judgment  has  been  definitely  pronounced ; 
but  nothing  is  due  to  me,  beyond  the  merit  of  having  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  present  the  true  question  to  the  people,  and  to 
invoke  for  it  that  attention,  from  them,  which  its  high  importance 
appeared  to  me  to  demand. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Gendemen,  is  of  a  peculiar 
structure.  Our  whole  system  is  peculiar.  It  is  fashioned  according 
to  no  existing  model,  likened  to  no  precedent,  and  yet  founded  on 
principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  all  free  governments, 
wherever  such  governments  exist.  It  is  a  complicated  syslem.  It 
is  elaborate,  and  in  some  sense  artificial,  in  its  composition.  We 
have  twenty-four  State  sovereignties,  all  exercising  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Some  of  the  sovereignties,  or 
States,  had  long  existed,  and,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  country,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  forms  and 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Representative  Republics.  Others 
of  them  are  new  creations,  coming  into  existence  only  under  the 
Constitution  itself;  but  all  now  standing  on  an  equal  fooung. 

The  General  Government,  under  which  all  these  States  are  united, 
is  not,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Gray,  a  confederation. 
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It  is  much  more  than  a  confederation.  It  is  a  popular  representa- 
tive government,  with  all  the  departments,  and  all  the  functions 
and  organs  of  such  a  government.  But  it  is  still  a  limited,  a  re- 
strained, a  severely-guarded  government.  It  exbts  under  a  written 
Constitution,  and  all  that  human  wisdom  could  do,  is  done,  to  define 
its  powers,  and  to  prevent  their  abuse.  It  is  placed  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  safest  medium  between  dangerous  authority  on 
the  one  hand,  and  debility  and  inefficiency  on  the  other.  I  think 
that  happy  medium  was  found,  by  the  exercise  of  the  fi;reate3t  politi- 
cal sagacity,  and  the  influence  of  the  highest  good  fortune.  We 
cannot  move  the  system  either  way,  without  the  probability  of 
hurtful  change;  and  as  experience  has  taught  us  its  safety,  and  its 
usefulness,  when  left  where  it  is,  our  duty  is  a  plain  one. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  system  thus  complicated  must  be 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  danger,  in  every  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  not  the  simplicity  of  despotism.  It  is  not  a  plain 
column,  that  stands  self-poised  and  self-supported.  Nor  is  it  a 
loose,  irregular,  unfixed,  and  undefined  system  of  rule,  which  admits 
of  constant  and  violent  changes,  without  losing  its  character.  But 
it  is  a  balanced  and  guarded  system ;  a  system  of  checks  and  con- 
trols ;  a  system  in  which  powers  are  carefully  delegated,  and  at 
carefully  limited  ;  a  system  in  which  the  symmetry  of  the  parts  is 
designed  to  produce  an  aggregate  whole,  which  shall  be  favorable 
to  personal  liberty,  fiivorable  to  public  prosperity,  and  favorable  to 
national  glory.  And  who  can  deny,  that  by  a  trial  of  fifty  years, 
tbb  American  system  of  government  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
conferring  all  these  blessings  ?  These  years  have  been  years  of 
great  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  wcnrld.  In  the  course  of 
them  the  face  of  Europe  has  been  completely  changed.  Old  and 
corrupt  governments  have  been  destroyed,  and  new  ones,  erected  in 
their  places,  have  been  destroyed  too,  sometimes  in  rapid  succession. 
Yet,  through  all  the  extraordinary,  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of 
this  half  century,  the  free,  popular,  representative  government  of  the 
United  States  has  stood,  and  has  afforded  security  for  liberty,  for 
property,  and  for  reputatbn,  to  all  citizens. 

That  it  has  had  many  dangers,  that  it  has  met  critical  moments, 
is  certain.  That  it  has  now  dangers,  and  that  a  crisis  is  now  before 
it,  is  equally  clear,  in  my  judgment.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  pre- 
served, and  vigilance  and  patriotism  may  rescue  it  agam. 

Our  dangers.  Gentlemen,  are  not  fix)m  toithotU.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  foreign  powers,  except  those  interruptions  of  the 
occupations  of  life  which  all  wars  occasion.  The  dangers  to  our 
system,  as  a  system,  do  not  spring  from  that  quarter.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  pressure  of  foreign  bosdlity  would  be  most  likely  to  unite 
us,  and  to  strengthen  our  union,  by  an  augmented  sense  of  its  utility 
and  necessity.    But  our  dangers  are  fifom  within.    I  do  not  now 
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speak  of  those  dangers  which  have  in  all  ages  beset  republican  gpv" 
emments,  such  as  luxury  among  the  rich,  the  corruption  of  public 
officers^  and  the  generad  degradation  of  public  morals.  I  speak 
only  of  those  peculiar  dangers,  to  which  the  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment particularly  exposes  it,  in  addition  to  all  other  ordinary 
dangers.  These  arise  among  ourselves ;  they  spring  up  at  home ; 
and  the  evil  which  they  threaten  is  no  less  than  disunion,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  system.  Local  feelings,  and  local  parties, 
a  notion  sometimes  sedulously  cultivated,  of  opposite  interests,  in 
different  portions  of  the  Union,  evil  prophecies  respecting  its  dura- 
tion, cool  calculations  upon  the  benefits  of  separation,  a  narrow 
feeling,  that  cannot  embrace  all  the  States,  as  one  country,  an  un- 
social, anti-national,  and  half-belligerent  spirit,  which  sometimes 
betrays  itself,  —  all  these  undoubtedly  are  causes  which  affect,  more 
or  less,  our  prospect  of  holding  together.  All  these  are  unpropi- 
tious  influences. 

The  Constitution,  again,  is  founded  on  compromise,  and  the  most 

Eerfect  and  absolute  good  faith,  in  regard  to  every  stipulation  of  this 
ind  contained  in  it,  b  indispensable  to  its 'preservation.  Every 
attempt  to  accomplish  even  the  best  purpose,  every  attempt  to  grasp 
that  which  is  regarded  as  an  immediate  good,  in  violation  of  these 
stipulations,  is  full  of  danger  to  the  whole  Constitution.  I  need  not 
say,  also,  that  possible  collision  between  the  General  and  the  State 
Governments,  always  has  been,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  source  of 
danger  to  be  strictly  watched  by  wise  men. 

But,  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  spoken  of  dangers  now,  in  my  judg- 
ment, actually  existing,  I  will  state  at  once  my  opinions  on  that 
point,  without  fear,  and  without  reserve.  I  reproach  no  man,  1 
accuse  no  man  ;  but  I  speak  of  things  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  I 
speak  of  principles  and  practices  which  I  deem  most  alarming.  I 
think,  then,  Gentlemen,  that  a  great  practical  change  is  going  on  in 
the  Constitution,  which,  if  not  checked,  must  completely  alter  its 
whole  character.     This  change  consists  in  the  diminution  of  the  just 

E>wers  of  Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  vast  increase  of 
xecutive  authority  on  the  other.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  aggregate,  or  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  seems 
fiist  losing,  one  after  another,  its  accustomed  powers.  Ond  by  one, 
they  are  practically  struck  out  of  the  Constitution.  What  has 
become  of  the  power  of  Internal  Improvement?  Does  it  remain  in 
the  Constitution,  or  is  it  erased  by  the  repeated  exercise  of  the 
President's  Veto,  and  the  acquiescence  in  that  exercise  of  all  who 
call  themselves  his  friends,  whatever  their  own  opinions  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  be?  The  power  to  create  a  National  Bank  —  a 
Ewer  exercised  for  forty  years,  approved  by  all  Presidents,  and  by 
Migress  at  all  times,  and  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  adjudicatioii  of 
the  Supreme  Court  —  is  it  not  true  that  party  has  agreed  to  strikie 
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this  power,  too,  from  the  Coostitution,  in  compliance  with  what  baa 
been  openly  called  the  interests  of  party  ?  nay,  more ;  that  great 
power,  the  power  of  protecting  Domestic  Industrj',  who  can  tell  me 
whether  that  power  is  now  regarded  as  in  the  Constitution,  or  out 
ofit? 

But,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  diminution  of  the  just  powers  of  Con- 
gress, in  these  particulars,  has  been  attempted,  and  attempted  with 
more  or  less  success,  it  is  still  more  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  Exec- 
utive power  of  the  government  has  been  dangerously  increased. 
It  is  spread,  in  the  first  place,  over  all  that  ground,  from  which  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  is  driven.  Congress  can  no  longer 
establish  a  Bank,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
amenable  to  the  authority,  and  open,  at  all  times,  to  the  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  legislature.  It  is  no  longer  constitutional 
to  make  such  a  Bank,  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  public  treasure. 
But  of  the  thousand  State  corporations  alreafdy  existing,  it  is  Con- 
stitutional for  the  Executive  government  to  select  such  as  it  pleases, 
to  intrust  the  public  money  to  their  keeping,  without  responsibility 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  duty  of  exhibiting  their 
concerns,  at  any  time,  to  the  Committees  of  Congress,  and  with  do 
other  guards  or  securities,  than  such  as  Executive  discretion  on  the 
one  hand,  anJ  the  Banks  themselves  on  the  other,  may  see  fit  to 
agree  to. 

And  so  of  Internal  Improvement.  It  is  not  every  thing  in  the 
nature  of  public  improvements,  which  is  forbidden.  It  is  only  that 
the  selection  of  objects  is  not  with  Congress.  Whatever  appears 
to  the  Executive  discretion  to  be  of  a  proper  nature,  or  such  as 
comes  within  certain  not  very  intelligible  limits,  may  be  tolerated. 
And  even  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  itself,  while  as  a  system  it  is 
denounced  as  unconstitutional,  it  is  probiable  some  portion  ofit  might 
find  favor. 

But  it  is  not  the  frequent  use  of  the  power  of  the  Veto  —  it  is 
not  the  readiness  with  which  men  yield  their  own  opinions,  and  see 
important  powers  practically  obliterated  from  the  Constitution,  in 
order  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the  party  — it  is  not  even  all  this, 
which  furnishes,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  increase  of  Executive  authority.  It  is  the  use  of  the 
power  of  patronage ;  it  is  the  universal  giving  and  taking  away  of 
all  place  and  office,  for  reasons  no  way  connected  with  the  public 
service,  or  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws;  it  b  this  which 
threatens  with  overthrow  all  the  true  principles  of  the  Government. 
Patronage  is  reduced  to  a  system.  It  is  used  as  the  patrimony,  the 
property  of  party.  Every  office  is  a  largess,  a  bounty,  a  favor ; 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  compensated  by  service  and  fealty.  A 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  corps  of  office-holders,  acting  with 
activity  and  zeal^  and  with  incredible  union  of  purpose,  is  attempt- 
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ing  to  seize  on  the  strong  posts,  and  to  control,  effectually,  the 
expression  of  the  public  will.  As  has  been  said  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  they  are  not  so  much  mingled  with  us,  as  encamped  among 
us.  And  it  is  more  lamentable,  that  the  apathy  which  prevails  in 
a  time  of  general  prosperity,  produces,  among  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  a  disregard  to  the  efforts  and  objects  of  this  well-trained 
and  effective  corps.  But,  Gentlemen,  the  principle  b  vicious ;  it  is 
destructive  and  ruinous ;  and  whether  it  produces  its  work  of  dis- 
jinion  to-day  or  to-mon-ow,  it  must  produce  it  in  the  end.  It  must 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  government,  and  so  destroy  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  government  of  the  United  States  controls  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the  land-offices, 
and  other  great  sources  of  patronage.  What  have  the  States  to 
oppose  to  all  this  ?  And  if  the  States  shall  see  all  this  patronage, 
if  tney  shall  see  every  officer  under  this  government,  in  all  its  rami- 
fications, united  with  every  other  officer,  and  all  acting  steadily  in 
a  design  to  produce  political  efl^t,  even  in  State  governments,  is  it 
possible  not  to  perceive  that  they  will,  erelong,  regard  the  whole 
government  of  the  Union  with  distrust  and  jealousy,  and  finally  with 
fear  and  hatred  ? 

Among  other  evils,  it  b  the  tendency  of  this  system  to  puih  party 
feelings  and  party  spirit  to  their  utmost  excess.  It  involves  not  only 
opinions  and  principles,  but  the  pursuits  of  life  and  the  means  of 
living,  in  the  contests  of  party.  The  Executive  himself  becomes 
but  the  mere  point  of  concentration  of  party  power ;  and  when 
Executive  power  is  exercised  or  is  claimed  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  party,  party  will  approve  and  justify  it.  When  did  heated  and 
exasperated  party  ever  complam  of  its  leaders  for  seizing  on  new 
extents  of  power  ? 

This  system  of  government  has  been'  openly  avowed.  Offices 
of  trust  are  declared,  from  high  places,  to  be  the  regular  spoils  of 
party  victory  ;  and  all  that  is  furnbhed  out  of  the  public  purse,  as  a 
reward  for  labor  m  the  public  service,  becomes  thus  a  boon,  offered 
Co  personal  devotion  and  partisan  service.  The  uncontrolled  power 
of  removal  b  the  spring  which  moves  all  this  machinery ;  and  I  verily 
beUeve  the  government  is,  and  will  be,  in  serious  danger,  till  some 
check  b  placed  on  that  power.  To  combine  and  consolidate  a 
great  party  by  the  influence  of  personal  hopes,  to  govern  by  the 
patronage  of  office,  to  exercise  the  power  ot  removal  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  render  that  patronage  effectual,  — this  seems  to  be  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  political  systems  of  the  times.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  the  germ  of  thb  system  had  its  first  being  in  the  Senate. 

The  policy  began  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
when  nominations  made  by  him  to  fill  vacancies  occurring;  by  death 
or  resignation,  were  postponed,  by  a  vote  of  the  majonty  of  the 
Senatei  to  a  peribd  bey(Xki  the  fourth  of  March  then  next ;  and  tbia 
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was  done  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  giving  the  patronage  of 
these  appointments  to  the  in^comiog  President.  The  nomination 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  among  others,  was  thus  disposed 
of.  The  regular  action  of  the  government  was,  in  this  manner,  de-  ^ 
ranged,  and  undue  and  unjusdy-obtained  patronage  came  to  be 
received  as  among  the  ordinary  means  of  government.  Some  of  the 
gendemen,  who  concurred  in  this  vote,  have  since,  probably,  seen 
occasion  to  regret  it.  But  they  thereby  let  loose  the  lion  of  E^ecu-* 
tive  prerogative,  and  they  have  not  yet  found  out  how  they  can 
drive  it  back  again  to  its  cage.  The  debates  in  the  Senate  on  these 
questions,  in  the  session  of  1828,  1829,  are  not  public ;  but  I  take 
this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  including,  among  others,  myself  and  colleague,  contended 
against  this  innovation  upon  the  donstitution,  for  days  and  for 
weeks ;  but  we  contended  in  vain. 

The  doctrine  of  patronage  thus  got  a  foothold  in  the  government. 
A  general  removal  from  office  followed,  exciting,  at  first,  no  small 
share  of  public  attention ;  but  every  exercise  of  the  power  rendered 
its  exercise  in  the  next  case  still  easier,  till  removal  at  will  has  be^ 
come  the  actual  system  on  which  the  government  is  administered. 

It  is  hardly  a  fit  occasion.  Gentlemen,  to  go  into  the  history  of 
this  power  of  removal.  It  was  declared  to  exist  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  by  a  venr  small  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  considerecf  as  existing  to  the  present  time.  But  no  man 
expected  it  to  be  used  as  a  mere  arbitrary  power ;  and  those  who 
maintained  its  existence,  declared,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  justly 
become  matter  of  impeachment,  if  it  should  be  used  for  purposes, 
such  as  those  to  which  the  most  blind  among  us  must  admit  they 
have  recently  seen  it  habitually  applied.  I  had  the  highest  respect 
for  those  who  originally  concurred  in  this  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But,  as  discreet  men  of  the  day  were  divided  on  the 
question ;  as  Madison  and  other  distinguished  names  were  on  one 
side,  and  Gerry  and  otlier  distinguished  names  on  the  other,  one 
may  now  differ  from  either,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
arrogance,  since  he  must  differ  from  some  of  them  ;  and  I  confess 
my  judgment  would  have  been  that  the  power  of  removal  did  not 
belong  to  the  President  alone ;  that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  power 
of  appointment,  since  the  power  of  appointing  one  man  to  office, 
implies  the  power  of  vacating  that  office,  by  removing  another  out 
of  it ;  and  as  the  whole  power  of  appointment  is  granted,  not  to  the 
President  alone,  but  to  the  President  and  Senate,  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  would  have  carried  the  power  of  removal 
into  the  same  hands.  I  have,  however,  so  recently  expressed  my 
sentiments  on  this  point,  in  another  place,  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  pursue  this  line  of  observaUon  further. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  Gentlemen,  several  Bills  passed 
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the  Senate,  intended  to  correct  abuses,  to  restrain  useless  expendi- 
ture, to  curtail  the  discretionary  authority  of  public  officers,  and  to 
control  government  patronage.  The  Rost-Office  Bill,  the  Custom- 
House  Bill,  and  the  Bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  office,  were  all  of 
this  class.  None  of  them,  however,  received  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  other  House.  I  believe,  that  in  all  these  respects,  a 
reform,  a  real,  honest  reform,  b  decidedly  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  while  I  continue  in  public  life,  I  shall  not 
halt  in  my  endeavors  to  produce  it.  It  is  time  to  bring  back  the 
government  to  its  true  cnaracter  of  an  agency  for  the  people.  It 
IS  time  to  declare  that  offices,  created  for  the  people,  are  public 
trusts,  not  private  spoils.  It  is  time  to  bring  each  and  every  De- 
partment within  its  true  original  limits.  It  is  time  to  assent,  on  one 
hand^  to  the  just  powers  of  Congress,  in  their  full  extent,  and  to 
resist,  on  the  other,  the  progress  and  rapid  growth  of  Executive 
authority. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  my  opinions.  I  have  spoken  them  frankly, 
and  without  resei-ve.  Under  present  circumstances,  I  should  wish 
to  avoid  any  concealment,  and  to  state  my  political  opinions,  in 
their  full  length  and  breadth.  I  desire  not  to  stand  before  the 
country  as  a  man  of  no  opinions,  or  of  such  a  mixture  of  opposite 
opinions,  that  the  result  has  no  character  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  desirous  of  standing  as  one  who  is  bound  to  his  own  consisten- 
cy by  the  frankest  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  on  all  im()ortant  and 
interesting  occasions.  I  am  not  partly  for  the  Constitution,  and 
partly  against  it ;  I  am  wholly  for  it,  for  it  altogether,  for  it  as  it  is, 
and  for  the  exercise,  when  occasion  requires,  of  all  its  just  powers, 
as  they  have  heretofore  been  exercised  by  Washington,  and  the 
great  men  who  have  followed  him  in  its  administration. 

I  disdain,  altogether,  the  character  of  an  uncommitted  man.  I 
am  committed,  fully  committed ;  committed  to  the  full  extent  of  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
to  its  love  and  reverence,  to  its  defence  and  maintenance,  to  its  warm 
commendation  to  every  American  heart,  and  to  its  vindication  and 
just  praise,  before  all  mankind.  And  I  am  committed  agatmt 
every  thing,  which,  in  my  judgment,  may  weaken,  endanger,  or 
destroy  it.  I  am  committed  against  the  encouragement  of  local 
parties  and  local  feelings ;  I  am  committed  against  all  fostering  of 
anti-national  spirit ;  I  am  committed  against  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  the  original  compromise,  on  which  the  Constitution  was 
founded ;  I  am  comnjitted  against  any  and  every  derangement  of 
the  powers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  against 
any  derogation  from  the'^Constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  and 
especially  against  all  extension  of  Executive  power;  and  I  am 
committed  jagainst  any  attempt  to  rule  the  iiree  people  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government  itself.     I 
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am  committed,  fiilly  and  entirely  committed,  againsi  making  the 
government  the  people's  master. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  my  opinions.  I  have  purposely  avowed 
them,  with  the  utmost  frankness.  They  are.  not  the  sentiments  of 
the  moment,  but  the  resuk  of  much  reflection,  and  of  some  experi- 
ence in  the  affiius  of  the  country.  I  believe  them  to  be  such  senti- 
ments as  are  alone  compatible  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
country,  or  the  lon^  continuance  of  its  Union. 

And,  now,  Gentlemen,  having  thus  solemnly  avowed  these  senti- 
ments, and  these  convictions,  if  you  should  find  me  hereafter  to  be 
false  to  them,  or  to  falter  in  their  support,  I  now  conjure  you,  by 
all  the  duty  you  owe  your  country,  by  all  your  hopes  of  her  pros- 
perity and  renown,  by  all  your  love  for  the  general  course  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  —  I  conjure  you,  that,  renouncine  me  as>  a 
recreant,  you  yourselves  go  on — right  on — straight  forward,  in 
maintaining  with  your  utmost  zeal,  and  with  all  your  power,  the 
true  principles  of  the  best,  the  happiest,  the  most  glorious  Constitu- 
tion of  a  free  government,  with  wnich  it  has  pleased  Providence,  m 
^oy  ^9  to  bless  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  14,  1836,  ON 
BIR.  BENTON'S  RESOLUTIONS.  FOR  APPROPRUTING  THE  SUR- 
PLUS REVENUE  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 


It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  make  any  remark  on 
tbe  state  of  our  afiairs  with  France.  The  time  for  that  discussion 
has  not  come,  and  I  wait.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  President,  which  will  give  us  light ;  and  we 
are  authorized  to  expect  a  recommendation  by  him  of  such  meas- 
ures as  he  thinks  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  Congress  to 
adopt.  I  do  not  anticipate  him.  I  do  not  forerun  him.  In  this 
most  important  and  delicate  business,  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  go  forward,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  btend  either  to  be 
drawn  or  driven  into  the  lead.  When  official  information  shall  be 
before  us,  and  when  measures  shall  be  recommended  upon  the 
proper  responsibility,  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  the  best  judgment  I 
can,  and  shall  act  according  to  its  dictates, 

I  rise,  now,  for  another  purpose.  This  resolution  has  drawn  on 
a  debate  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  especially  m  regard  to  the  proposed  grant 
of  the  three  millions  to  the  President  on  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion. My  main  object  is  to  tell  the  story  of  this  transaction,  and 
to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  fairly  to  the  public  view.  I 
owe  this  duty  to  the  Senate.  I  owe  it  to  the  comnuttee  with  which 
I  am  connected ;  and  although  whatever  is  personal  to  an  individual 
is  generallv  of  too  litde  importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  much 
remark,  I  hope  I  mav  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  a  matter,  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  has  been  so  much  misrepresentation,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  for  the  sake  of  defending  my  own  reputation. 

This  vote  for  the  three  millions  was  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  amendment  to  the  fortifkation  bill ;  and  the 
loss  of  that  bill,  three  millions  and  all,  is  the  charge  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  Senate,  sounded  over  all  the  land,  and  now  again 
renewed.  I  propose  to  give  the  true  history  of  this  bill,  its  origin, 
its  progress,  and  its  loss. 

Before  attempting  that,  however,  let  me  remark,  for  it  is  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  and  remembered,  that  the  business  brought  before 
the  Senate,  last  session,  important  and  various  as  it  was,  and  both 
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public  and  private,  was  all  gone  through,  with  most  uncommon 
despatch  and  promptitude.  No  session  has  witnessed  a  mcNre  com* 
piete  clearing  off  and  finishing  of  the  subjects  before  us.  The 
communications  from  the  other  House,  whether  bills  or  whatever 
else,  were  especially  attended  to  in  a  proper  season,  and  with  that 
ready  respect  which  is  due  from  one  House  to  the  other.  I  recol- 
lect nothing  of  any  importance  which  came  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  was  here  neglected,  overlooked,  or  dis- 
regarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate,  and,  as 
I  think,  the  misfortune  of  the  country,  that,  owing  to  the  state  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Representatives  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  several  measures  which  had  been  matured  in  the  Senate, 
and  passed  into  bills,  did  not  receive  attention,  so  as  to  be  either 
agreed  to  or  rejected,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  They 
fell,  of  course,  by  the  termination  of  the  session. 

Among  these  measures  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz. 

The  Post-Office  Reform  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  and  of  the  necessity  for  which  the  whole  country  is 
certainly  now  most  abundantly  satisfied ; 

The  CnsTOM-HousE  Regulations  Bill,  which  also  passed 
nearly  unanimously,  after  a  veiy  laborious  preparation  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  a  mil  discussion  in  the  Senate ; 

The  Judiciart  Bill,  passed  here  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one 
to  five,  and  which  has  again  already  passed  the  Senate  at  thb  ses- 
sion with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote  ; 

The  bill  indemnifting  claimants  for  French  spoliations 
BEFORE  1800 ; 

The  bill  regulating  the  deposit  of  the  public  money 
in  the  Deposit  Banks  ; 

The  bill  respecting  the  tenure  of  certain  offices,  and 
THE  POWER  OF 'REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE;  which  has  now  again 
passed  to  be  engrossed,  in  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority. 

All  these  important  measures,  matured  and  passed  in  the  Senate 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  many  others  whose  importance 
was  less,  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  nev^ 
heard  any  thing  more  from  them.    They  there  ibund  their  graves. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  also,  that  the  attendance  of 
members  of  Ae  Senate  was  remarkably  full,  particularly  toward 
the  end  of  the  session.  On  the  last  day,  every  Senator  was  in  his 
place  till,  very  near  the  hour  of  adjournment,  as  the  Journal  will 
show.  We  had  no  breaking  up  for  want  of  a  quorum ;  no.  delay, 
no  calls  of  the  Senate ;  nothing  which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
negligence  or  inattention  of  the  members  of  this  body.  On  the 
vote  of  the  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  taken  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  forty-eight  votes  were  given,  every  member 
•  f  the  Senate  being  in  his  place  and  answering  to  Us  name.    Thb 
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ia  an  instance  of  piinctaality,  diligence^  and  labcH',  continued  to 
the  very  end  of  an  arduous  session,  wholly  without  example  or 
parallel. 

The  Senate,  then,  sir,  must  stand,  m  the  judgment  of  every 
man,  fully  acquitted  of  all  remissness,  all  negligence,  all  inattention, 
amidst  the  fittigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  closing  hours  of  Congress. 
Nothing  passed  unheeded,  nothing  was  overlooked,  nothbg  fra-got- 
ten,  and  nothing  slighted. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  proceed  immediately  to  give  the  history 
of  the  Fortification  Bill,  iiit  were  not  necessary,  as  introductory  to 
that  history,  and  as  showing  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Senate  was  called  on  to  transact  the  public  business,  first  to  refer 
to  another  bill  which  ^as  before  us,  and  to  the  proceedings  which 
were  had  upon  it. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  that  the  annual  appropriation  bills  always 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tbb  is  so  much  the 
course,  that  no  one  ever  looks  to  see  such  a  bill  first  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Senate.  It  is  also  well  known,  sir,  that  it  has  been 
usual,  heretofore,  to  make  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Pobt,  in  the  general  bill,  whk;h  provides 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  arm  v.  But  last  year  the  army  bill 
did  not  contain  any  appropriation  whatever  for  the  support  of  West 
Point  I  took  noCk;e  of  this  singular  omission  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  but  presumed,  and  indeed  understood,  that  the 
I^Nise  would  send  us  a  separate  bill  for  the  Military  Academy. 
The  army  bill,  therefore,  passed  ;  but  no  bill  for  the  Academy  at 
West  Point  appeared.  We  waited  for  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  but  waited  in  vain.  At  length,  the  time  for 
snading  bills  fiom  one  House  to  the  oth^,  according  to  the  joint 
rules  of  the  two  Houses,  expired,  and  no  bill  had  made  its  appear- 
ance for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy.  These  joint  rules, 
as  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  suspended  on  the  application  of 
one  House  to  the  other,  in  favor  of  partrcular  bills,  whose  progress 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed,  but  which  the  public  interest  re- 
quires to  be  passed.  But  the  House  of  Representatives  sent  us  no 
request  to  suspend  the  rules  in  favor  of  a  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
Mttitary  Academy,  nor  made  any  other  propositioiv?  to  save  the 
Institution  fiom  immediate  dissolution.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
talk  about  a  war,  and  the  necessity  of  a  vote  for  the  three  millions, 
the  Military  Academy,  an  institution  cherished  so  k>ng,  and  at 
90  much  expense,  was  <»  the  very  point  of  being  entirely  bro- 
ken up. 

Now  it  so  happened,  nr,  thai  at  this  time  there  was  another  ap- 
ptopriation  bill  which  had  come  finom  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  before  the  Committee  od  Finance  here.  This  bill  waa 
entitled  ^^  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1839/' 
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In  this  state  of  things,  several  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives applied  to  the  committee,  and  besou^t  us  to  save  the 
Academy  by  annexing  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  support 
to  the  bill  for  civQ  and  diplomatic  service.  We  spdce  to  them,  m 
reply,  of  the  unfitness,  the  irregularity,  the  incongruity,  of  this 
forced  union  of  such  dissimilar  subjects ;  but  they  told  us  it  was  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  that,  without  resorting  to  this  mode, 
the  appropriation  could  not  get  through.  We  acquiesced,  sir,  in 
these  suggestions.  We  went  out  of  our  way.  We  agreed  to  do 
an  extraordinary  and  an  irregular  thing,  in  order  to  save  die  public 
business  firom  miscarriage,  dj  direction  of  the  committee,  I  moved 
the  Senate  to  add  an  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  to 
the  bill  for  defraying  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses.  The  bill  was 
so  amended ;  and  in  this  form  tlie  appropriation  was  finally  made. 

But  this  was  not  all.  This  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vice being  thus  amended,  by  tacking  the  MiUtaiy  Academy  upon 
it,  was  sent  back  by  us  to'  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  its 
length  of  tail  was  to  be  still  much  forther  increased,  lliat  House 
had  before  It  several  subjects  for  provisk>n,  and  for  appiopriation, 
upon  which  it  had  not  passed  any  bill,  before  the  time  for  passmj 
bdls  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  had  elapsed.  I  was  anxious  that 
these  things  should,  m  some  way,  be  provided  for ;  and  when  the 
diplomatic  bill  came  back,  drawing  the  Military  Academy  after  it, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  attach  to  it  various  of  these  other  pro- 
visions, l^ere  were  propositbns  to  pave  the  streets  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  repair  the  Capitol,  and  various  other  thbgs,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for ;  and  they,  therefore',  were  put  bto 
the  same  bill  bv  way  of  amendment  to  an  amendment ;  that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Presiaent,  we  had  been  prevailed  on  to  amend  their  bill 
for  defraying  the  salary  of  our  ministers  abroad,  by  adding  an  a^ 
propriadon  for  the  Military  Academy ;  and  they  proposed  to  amend 
this  our  amendment,  by  adding  to  it  matter  as  germain  to  it,  as  it 
was  to  the  original  bill.  There  was  also  the  President's  gardener. 
His  salary  was  unprovided  for  ^  and  diere  was  no  way  of  remedy- 
ing this  important  omission,  but  by  dving  him  place  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  bill,  among  charges  (Taffiines,  envoys  extraordinary, 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  In  and  among  these  ranks,  there- 
fore, he  was  formally  introduced  hj  the  amendment  of  the  House, 
and  there  he  now  stands,  as  you  will  readily  see,  by  turning  to  the 
law. 

Sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know  this  usefiil  person ;  but, 
should  I  see  him,  some  morning,  overiobking  die  workmen  in  the 
lawns,  walks,  copses,  and  parterres  which  adorn  the  grounds  around 
the  President's  residence,  considering  the  company  into  which  we 
have  mtrodneed  him,  I  should  expect  to  see,  at  least,  a  small  di» 
pkxnatic  button  on  his  working  jacket. 

VOL,  m,  6  D* 
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When  these  amendments  came  from  the  House,  and  were  read 
at  our  table,  though  they  caused  a  simle,  they  were  yet  adopted, 
and  the  law  passed,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  comet,  and  with 
something  like  the  same  length  of  tail. 

Now,  sir,  not  one  of  these  irregularities  or  incongruities,  no  part 
of  thb  jumbling  together  of  distinct  and  different  subjects,  was,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  occasioned  by  any  thing  done,  or  omitted  to 
be  done,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Their  proceedings  were  all 
regular ;  their  decision  prompt,  their  despatch  of  the  public  busi* 
Dess  correct  and  reasonable.  There  was  nothing  of  disorganization, 
nothing  of  procrastination,  nothing  evincive  of  a  temper  to  embar- 
rass or  obstruct  the  public  business.  If  the  history  which  I  have 
now  truly  given,  shows  that  one  thing  was  amended  by  another, 
which  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  it,  that  unusual  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  and  that  the  laws,  instead  of  arrangement  and 
symmetry,  exhibit  anomaly,  confusion,  and  the  most  grotesque  as- 
sociations, it  b,  nevertheless,  true,  that  no' part  of  all  this  was  made 
necessary  by  us.  We  deviated  from  the  accustomed  modes  of 
legislation  only  when  we  were  supplicated  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
supply  bald  and  -  glaring  deficiencies  b  measures  which  were  be- 
fore us. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  come  to  the  Fortification  Bill, 
the  lost  bill,  which  not  only  now,  but  on  a  graver  occasion,  has 
been  lamented  like  the  lost  Pleiad. 

This  bill,  sir,  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Its  appropriations  were  not  large.  Indeed,  they  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  to  be  quite  too  small.  It  struck  a  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  at  once  that  there  were  several  fortifications 
on  the  coast,  either  not  provided  for  at  all,  or  not  adequately  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill.  The  whole  amount  of  its  appropnations 
was  400,000  or  430,000  ddlars.  It  contained  no  grant  of  three 
millions,  and  if  the  Senate  had  passed  it  the  very  day  it  came  from 
the  House,  not  only  would  there  have  been  no  appropriation  of  the 
three  millions,  but,  sir,  none  of  these  other  sums  which  the  Senate 
did  insert  in  the  bUL  Others,  besides  ourselves,  saw  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  bill.  We  bad  communications  with  and  from  the  De- 
partments, and  we  bserted  in  the  bill  every  thing  which  any  De- 
partment recommended  to  us.  We  took  care  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  else  was  coming.  And  we  then  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  with  our  prop(»ed  amendments.  Among  these  amend- 
ments, there  was  a  sum  of  |)75,000  for  Castle  Idand,  in  Boston, 
^  100,000  for  defences  in  Maryland,  and  so  forth.  These  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  by  the  ^nate,  and  one  or  two  others  added, 
on  the  motion  of  members ;  and  the  bill,  bebg  thus  amended,  was 
returned  to  the  House. 
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And  now,  sir,  it  becomes  inajportant  to  ask  when  was  this  bill, 
thus  amended,  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Was  it 
unduly  detained  here,  so  that  the  House  was  obliged  afterwards  to 
act  upon  it  suddenly?  This  question  is  material  to  be  asked,  and 
material  to  be  answered,  too,  and  the  Journal  does  satisfactorily 
answer  it ;  for  it  appears  by  the  Journal  that  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  Februa- 
ry, one  whole  week  Mort  the  dose  of  the  session.  And  from 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  February,  to  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  March, 
we  heard  not  one  word  iironx  this  bill.  Tuesday,  the  dd  day  of 
March,  was,  of  course,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  We  assembled 
here  at  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  sat  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  still  we  were  not  informed  whether  the 
House  had  finally  fzsaed  the  bill.  As  it  was  an  important  matter, 
and  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  public  business  which  usually  re* 
ceives  particular  attention  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  bore 
the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  felt  some  solicitude  about  it,  seeing 
that  the  session  was  drawing  so  near  to  a  close.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  however,  as  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  would  not  be  objected  to,  and 
that  when  a  convenient  time  should  arrive  for  taking  up  the  bill  in 
the  House,  it  would  be  passed  at  once  into  a  law,  and  we  should 
hear  no  more  about  it.  Not  the  slightest  intimatbn  was  .given, 
either  that  the  Executive  wished  for  any  larger  appropriation,  or 
that  it  was  intended  in  the  House  to  insert  such  larger  appropriation. 
Not  a  syllable  escaped  from  any  body,  and  came  to  our  knowledge, 
that  any  further  alteration  whatever  was  intended  in  the  bill. 

At  3  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March,  the  Senate 
took  its  recess,  as  is  usual  in  that  period  of  the  session,  until  "6. 
At  5,  we  attain  assembled,  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  not  before,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  appeared  at  our 
door,  and  announced  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  disa^ 
greed  to  one  of  the  Senate's  amendments,  agreed  to  others ;  and  to 
two  of  those  amendments,  viz.  the  4th  and  5th,  it  had  agreed,  vfUh 
an  amendment  of  its  oum* 

Now,  sir,  these  4th  and  5th  amendments  of  ours  were,  one,  a 
vote  of  $75,000  for  the  castle  in  Boston  harbor,  and  the  other,  a 
vote  of  ^100,000  for  certain  defences  in  Mar}'land.  And  what, 
sir,  was  the  addition  which  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed 
to  make,  by  way  of  '^  amendment "  to  a  vote  of  $75,000  for  repair- 
ing the  woriu  in  Boston  harbor  ?     Here,  sir,  it  is : 

*'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
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III  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifications  and 
ordnance,  and  increase  of  the  navy :  Provided^  such  expenditures 
shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  proposition,  sir,  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  put  to 
us,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Unusual,  unprecedented,  extraordinary,  as  it  obviously  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  manner  of  presenting  it  was  still  more  extraordinary. 
The  President  had  asked  for  no  such  grant  of  money ;  no  Depart- 
ment had  recommended  it ;  no  estimate  had  suggested  it ;  no  rea- 
son whatever  was  given  for  it.  No  emergency  had  happened,  and 
nothing  new  had  occurred ;  every  thing  known  to  the  Administra- 
tion, at  that  hour,  respecting  our  foreign  relations,  had  certainly 
been  known  to  it  for  days  and  weeks. 

With  what  propriety,  then,  could  the  Senate  be  called  on  to 
sanction  a  proceeding  so  entirely  irregular  and  anomalous  ?  Sir,  I 
reeoQect  the  occurrences  of  the  moment  very  well,  and  I  remember 
the  impression  which  this  vote  of  the  House  seemed  to  make  all 
round  the  Senate.  We  had  just  come  out  of  Executive  sessbn  ; 
the  doors  were  but  just  opened ;  'and  J  hardly  remember  whether 
there  was  a  single  spectator  in  the  hall  or  the  galleries.  I  had  been 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  bad  not  reached  my  seat,  when  the  mes- 
sage was  read.  All  the  Senators  were  in  the  chamber.  I  heard 
the  message,  certainly  with  great  surprise  and  astonishment ;  and 
I  immediately  moved  the  Senate  to  disagree  to  this  vote  of  the 
House.  My  relation  to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  Committee  on  Finance,  made  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
pose some  course,  and  I  had  not  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation 
what  that  course  ought  to  be.  I  took  upon  myself,  then,  sir,  the 
responsibility  of  moving  that  the  Senate  should  disagree  to  this 
▼ote,,and  I  now  acknowledge  that  responsibility.  It  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  I  took  a  leading  part,  But  I  certainly  took  an 
early  part,  a  decided  part,  and  an  earnest  part,  in  rejecting  this 
broad  grant  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  without  limitation  of  pur- 
pose or  specification  of  object ;  called  for  by  no  recommendation, 
founded  on  no  estimate,  made  necessary  bv  no  state  of  things  which 
was  made  known  to  us.  Certainly,  sir,  I  took  a  part  in  its  rejec- 
tion ;  and  I  stand  here,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  to-day,  ready  to 
defisnd  the  part  so  taken  by  me ;  or,  rather,  sir,  I  disclaim  all  de- 
fence, and  all  occasion  of  defence,  and  I  assert  it  as  meritorious  to 
have  been  among-those  who  arrested,  at  the  earliest  moment,  this 
extraordinary  departure  from  all  setded  usage,  and,  as  I  think,  from 
plain  constitutional  injunction  -—this  indefinite  voting  of  a  vast  sum 
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of  money,  to  mere  ExecutivB  discretion,  without  limit  asagned, 
without  object  specified,  without  reason  given,  and  without  tht 
least  control  under  Heaven. 

Sir,  I  am  told,  that,  in  opposing  tbb  grant,  I  spoke  with  warmth, 
and  I  suppose  I  may  have  done  so.  If  I  did,  it  was  a  warmth 
springing  from  as  honest «  conviction  of  duty  as  ever  influenced  a 
public  man.  It  was  spontaneous,  una&cted,  sincere.  There  had 
been  among  us^sir,  no  consultation,  no  concert.  There  could  have 
been  none.  Between  the  reading  of  the  message,  and  my  motbnr 
to  disagree,  there  was  not  time  enough  for  any  two  members  of 
the  Senate  to  exchange  five  words  on  the  subject.  The  proposi- 
tion was  sudden  and  perfectly  unexpected.  I  resisted  it,  as  irregu- 
lar, as  dangerous  in  itself,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent ;  as  whol- 
ly unnecessary,  and  as  violating  the  {^n  intention,  if  not  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution.  Before  the  Senate,  then,  I 
avowed,  and  before  the  country  I  now  avow,  my  part  in  this  oppo- 
sitioQ.  Whatsoever  b  to  &11  on  those  who  sanctioned  it,  of  mat 
let  me  have  my  iiill  share. 

The  Senate,  sir,  rejected  this  grant  by  a  vote  of  TWEimr-Niiri: 
against  nineteen.  Those  twenty-nine  names  are  on  the  Journal.; 
and  whensoever  the  expunging  process  may  commence,  or  how 
far  soever  it  may  be  carried,  I  pray  it,  in  mercy,  not  to  erase  mine 
from  that  record.  I  beseech  it,  in  its  sparing  goodness,  to  leave 
me  that  proof  of  attachment  to  duty  and  to  principle.  It  may 
draw  around  it,  over  it,  or  through  it,  black  lines,  or  red  lines,  or 
any  Ibes ;  it  may  mark  it  in  any  way  which  either  the  most  pros- 
trate and  fantastical  spirit  of  man-worshipy  or  the  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  study  ojf  self-degradation,  may  devise,  if  only  it  will 
leave  it  so  that  those  who  inherit  my  blood,  or  who  may  hereafter 
care  for  my  reputation,  shall  be  able  to  behold  it  where  it  now 
stands. 

The  House,  sir,  insisted  on  this  amendment.  The  Senate  ad- 
hered to  its  disagreement ;  the  House  asked  a  conference,  to  which 
request  the  Senate  immediately  aqpeded.  The  committees  of 
conference  met,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  came  to  an  agreement. 
They  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses,  as  a  aub-- 
stitote  for  the  vote  proposed  by  the  House,  the  following : 

*^  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arming  the  fortifications  of 
the  United  States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

^^  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  repairs  and  equipment 
of  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars-" 

I  immediately  reported  this  agreement  of  the  committees  of 
conference  to  the  Senate;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  could  not  act  further  on  the 
matter  until  tne  House  should  first  have  considered  the  report  of 
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the  committees,  decided  thereon,  and  sent  us  the  bill.  I  did  not 
myself  take  any  note  of  the  particular  hour  of  this  part  of  the 
transaction.  The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh) 
says  he  consulted  his  watch  at  the  time,  and  he  knows  that  I  had 
come  from  the  conference,  and  was  in  my  seat  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  is  under  any  mistake 
on  this  particular.  He  says  it  so  happened  that  he  had  occasion 
to  take  notice  of  the  hour,  and  well  remembers  it.  It  could  not 
well  have  been  later  than  this,  as  any  one  will  be  satisBed  who  will 
look  at  our  journals,  public  and  executive,  and  see  what  a  mass  of 
business  was  despatched  after  I  came  from  the  committees,  and 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Having  made  the  report, 
sir,  I  had  no  doubt  that  both  Houses  would  concur  in  the  result  of 
the  conference,  and  looked  every  moment  for  the  officer  of  the 
House  bringing  the  Bill.  He  did  not  come,  however,  and  I  pretty 
soon  learned  that  there  was  doubt  whether  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  would  report  to  the  House  the  agreement  of 
the  conferees.  At  first,  I  did  not  at  all  credit  this ;  but  was  con- 
firmed by  one  communication  after  another,  until  I  was  obliged  to 
think  it  true.  Seeing  that  the  bill  was  thus  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  and  intending  at  any  rate  that  no  blame  should  justly  attach 
to  the  Senate,  I  immediately  moved  the  foUowbg  resolution : 

^'  Rt9ohedj  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  honorable  the  House 
of  Representatives  respectfiilly  to  remind  the  House  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  appointed  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  thq  Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  fortificating  of  the 
United  States." 

You  recollect  this  resolution,  sir,  haidng,  as  I  well  remember, 
taken  some  part  on  the  occasion.* 

This  resolution  was  promptly  passed ;  the  Secretary  carried  it 
to  the  House,  and  delivered  it.  What  was  done  in  the  House  on 
the  receipt  of  this  message  now  appears  fiom  the  printed  journal. 
I  have  no  wish  to  comment  pn  the  proceedings  there  recorded  — 
all  may  read  them,  and  each  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  then 
possession  of  the  bill,  chose  to  retain  that  possession,  and  never 
acted  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  lost. 
It  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  died  there,  and  there 
its  remains  are  to  be  found.  No  opportunity  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  decide  whether  they  would  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  two  committees  or  not.  From  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when  the 
report  was  agreed  to,  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  mombg,  the 
House  remained  in  session.     If  at  any  time  there  was  not  a  quo- 

*  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  waa  in  the^hair. 
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rum  of  members  present,  the  attendance  of  a  quongn,  we  are  to 
presume,  might  have  been  commanded,  as  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  majority  of  the  members  still  in  the  city. 

But  now,  sir,  there  is  one  other  transaction  of  the  evening,  which 
I  feel  bound  to  state,  because  I  think  it  quite  important,  on  several 
accounts,  that  it  should  be  known. 

A  nomination  was  pending  before  the  Senate  for  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  that  nomination  was 
called  up,  and,  on  motion,  was  mdefinitely  postponed.  In  other 
words,  it  was  rejected  ;  for  an  inde&nite  postponement  is  a  rejec- 
tion. The  office,  of  course,  remained  vacant,  and  the  nomination 
of  another  person  to  fill  it  became  necessary.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  then  in  the  Capitol,  as  is  usual  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  chamber  assigned  to  him, 
and  with  the  heads  of  Departments  around  him.  When  nominatbns 
are  rejected  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
President  immediately  to  transmit  a  new  nomination  to  the  Senate ; 
otherwise  the  office  must  remain  vacant  till  the  next  session,  as  the 
vacancy  in  such  case  has  not  happened  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
The  vote  of  the  Senate,  indefinitely  postponing  this  nominatbn,  was 
carried  to  the  President's  room  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  told  the  Secretary  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour 
past  12  o'clock,  and  that  be  could  receive  no  further  communica- 
tions from  the  Senate,  and  immediately  after,  as  I  have  understood, 
left  the  Capitol.  The  Secretary  brought  back  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  certified  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  endorsed  there- 
on the  substance  of  the  President's  answer,  and  also  added  that, 
according  to  his  own  watch,  it  was  quarter  past  one  o'clock. 

There  are  two  views,  sir,  in  which  this  occurrence  may  well 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  is  a  connection  which  it  may  perhaps 
have  with  the  loss  of  the  Fortification  b'dl ;  the  other  is,  its  general 
importance,  as  introducing  a  new  rule^  or  a  new  practice,  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  between  the  President  and  the  House  of  Con- 
gress on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

On  the  first  point,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's having  declined  to  receive  this  communication  fixxn  the  Sen- 
ate, and  of  his  having  left  the  Capitol,  was  immediately  known  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  if  he  could 
not  receive  a  communication  fiom  the  Senate,  neither  could  he  re- 
ceive a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  for  his  signature. 
It  was  equally  obvious,  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  agree  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ^conference,  so  that  the  bill  should  pass,  it  must,  neverthe^ 
less,  fail  to  become  a  law,  for  want  of  the  President's  signature ;  and 
that,  in  that  case,  the  blame  of  losing  the  bill,  on  whomsoever  else 
h  might  fall,  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  Senate. 
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Od  the  more  general  point,  I  must  say,  sir,  that  this  decision  of 
the  President,  not  to  bold  communication  with  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress after  12  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  March,  is  cjuite  new.  No  such 
objection  has  ever  been  made  before,  by  any  President.  No  one 
of  them  has  ever  declined  communicating  with  either  House  at  an^ 
time  during  the  continuance  of  its  session  on  that  day.  All  Presi- 
dents, heretofore,  have  left  it  with  the  Houses  themselves  to  fix 
their  hour  of  adjournment,  and  to  bring  their  session,  for  the  day,  to 
a  close,  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

It  is  notcmous,  in  point  of  fact,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  both  Houses  to  sit  later  than  12o*clock,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting measures  which  are  in  the  last  stages  of  their  progress. 
Amendments  are  proposed  and  agreed  to,  bills  passed,  enrolled 
bills  signed  by  the  presiding  officers,  and  other  important  legisla- 
tive acts  performed,  often  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All 
this  is  very  well  known  to  gentlemen  who  have  been  for  any  con- 
siderable time  members  of  Congress.  And  all  Presidents  have 
fflgned  bills,  and  have  also  made  nominations  to  the  Senate,  witliout 
objection  as  to  time,  whenever  bills  have  been  presented  for  sig- 
nature, or  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  malce  nominations  to 
the  S^ate,  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the  respective  Houses 
on  that  day. 

And  all  this,  sir,  1  suppose  to  be  perfectly  right,  correct,  and 
legal.  There  b  no  clause  of  xhe  Constitution,  nor  is  there  any  law, 
which  declares  that  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  expire  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
3d  of  March.  They  are  to  hold  for  two  years,  but  the  precise 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  that  term  oT  two  years  is  no  where 
fixed  by  constitutional  or  legal  provision.  It  has  been  established 
by  usage  and  by  inference,  and  very  properly  established,  that, 
since  the  first  Congress  commenced  its  existence,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  which  happened  to  be  the  4th  day 
of  the  month,  therefore,  the  4th  of  Marcn  is  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  each  successive  term,  but  no  hour  is  fixed  by  law  or 
practice.  The  true  rule  is,  as  I  think,  most  undoubtedly,  that  the 
session  holden  on  the  last  day  constitutes  the  last  day,  for  all  legis- 
lative and  legal  purposes.  While  the  session  commenced  on  £at 
day  continues,  the  nay  itself  conUnues,  according  to  the  established 
practice  both  of  legislative  and  judicial  bodies.  Tliis  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  If  the  precise  moment  of  actual  time  were  to 
settle  «uch  a  matter,  it  would  be  material  to  ask,  who  shall  settle 
the  time  ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  public  authority,  or  shall  everv  man 
observe  the  tick  of  his  own  watch  ?  If  absolute  time  b  to  nimish 
a  precise  rule,  the  excess  of  a  minute,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  as 
fatal  as  the  excess  of  an  hour.  Sir,  no  bodies,  judicial  or  legis- 
lative, have  ever  been  so  hypercritical,  so  astute  to  no  purpose,  so 
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liMsh-  tti&Pe  nice  ihan  wis^,  as  la  gio^em  tilemseh^  by  any  stich 
ideas.  Thei  sesrioti  ibr  the  day,  at  wKaterver  hour  it  dotmneneed, 
or  at  whatover  hoiir  it-  breftkd  u|>,  is  tb^  legislative  day.  Eveiy 
tfaiog  has  reibrened  to  the  commencemetit  o?  diat  (fiumal  sesstoh^. 
For  instance,  this  is  the  14th  day  of  January ;  we  assemUed  here 
to^ay  at  12  o'elock ;  Our  jouhial  is  dated  January  14th,  lind  it 
vire  riiould  retnaiii  here  until  5  a'clock  to-morit>w  morning,  (and 
the  Senate  has  sometimes  sa$  ^  late,)  our  proceedings  would  sti& 
bear  date  of  the  I4ch  of  January ;  they  would  be  so  stated  upon 
the  journal,  and  the  journal  is  a  record,  and'  is  a  cOndusive  record, 
so  far  as  respects  the  proceedings  of  the  body. 

It  is  so  in  judicial  proceedings.  If  a  man  ^ere  on  trial  for,  his 
life,  at  a  late  hour-  on  the  llMst'  day  allowed  by  law  for  the  hiding 
of  the  court,  and  the  juiy  acquitted  him,  but  happened  to  remain 
so  long  in  deliberation  that  they  did  not  bring  m  their  verdict  ttH 
after  12  o'clock,  is  it  all  to  be  held  for  nought,  and  the  man  to 
be  tried  over  again  ?  Are  all  vefdicts.  Judgments,  and  orders  of  ^ 
courts,  null  and  void,  if  made  after  midnight,  on  the  day  which  th^ 
law  prescribes  as  the  last  day  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by- 
authority,  if  authority  could  hie  wanted  for  a  thing,  the  reason  d 
which  is  so  clear,  that  the  day  lasts  while  the  daily  ses^dn  lasts. 
When  the  court  or  the  legislative  body  adjourns  for  that  day,  the 
day  is  over,  and  not  before. 

I  am  told,  indeed,  sir,  that  it  is  true  that,  on  this  same  3d  day 
of  March  last,  not  only  were  other  things  transacted,  but  that  the 
bill  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,  an  important  and  much 
litigated  measure,  actually  received  the  signature  of  our  presiding 
officer  after  12  o'ckx^k,  was  then  sent  to  the  President,  and  signed 
by  him.  I  do  not  affirm  this,  because  I  took  no  notice  of  the  time,  or 
do  not  remember  it  if  I  did  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  matter  so  stated* 

I  see  no  reason,  sir,  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  practice ;  na 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  justified,  no  necesMty  for  it,  no  pn>* 
priety  in  it.  As  yet,  it  has  been  applied  only  to  the  I^resident^s 
intercourse  with  the  Senate.  Certamly  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
bis  intercourse  with  both  Houses  in  legislative  matters ;  and  if  it  is 
to  prevail  hereafter,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  it  ^bobid  be 
known. 

The  P)«ddent  of  the  United  States,  foty  has  alluded  to  this  loss 
of  the  Fortificatk)n  bill  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,, 
and  he  has  alluded  also,  in  the  same  message,  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Vote  of  the  three  millions.  On  the  first  pcHUt,  that  b>  the  loss 
of  the  whole  bill,  and  the  causes  of  that  loss,  this  is  his  language:  — 

^'IVfuch  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  experiericed  in  conse- 
(Aiettee  of  the  More  o[  the  bill  oontaining  the  ordinary  appropria* 
msa  for*  forfifitmionS)  whScb'  paiss^d  onef  bi^nth  of  the  Nadcttiai' 
LifgbfaMre  at  the:  laid  se»iob^  Wit  ^as  lost  iiinbe  oth^"^ 
VOL.  ni.  7  s 
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If  the  President  intended  to  say  that  tb6  bill,  havmg  originated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  jet 
afterwards  lost  in  the  House  of  representatives,  he  was  entirely 
correct.  But  he  has  been  altogether  wrongly  informed,  if  he  in- 
tended to  state,  that  the  bill,  having  passed  die  House,  was  lost  in 
the  Senate.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  bill  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  drew  its  last  breath  there.  That 
House  never  let  go  its  hoki  on  it  after  the  report  of  the  committees 
of  conference.  But  it  held  it,  it  retained  it,  and  of  course,  it  died 
in  its  possession  when  the  House  adjourned.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  President  should  have  been  misinformed  m  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  when  the  slightest  reference  to  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses 
would  have  exhibited  the  correct  history  of  the  transaction. 

I  recur  again,  Mr.  President,  to  the  proposed  grant  of  the  three 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  somewhat  more  distinctly  the 
true  grounds  of  objecdon  to  that  grant. 

These  grounds  of  objection  were  two ;  the  first  was,  that  no 
such  appropriation  had  been  recommended  by  the  President,  or 
any  of  the  Departments.  And  what  made  this  ground  the  stronger 
was,  that  the  proposed  grant  was  defended,  so  far  as  it  was  de- 
fended at  all,  upon  an  alleged  necessity,  growing  out  of  our  foreign 
relations.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  countiy  are  intrusted  by  the 
Constitution  to  tlie  lead  and  management  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment. The  President  not  only  is  supposed  to  be,  but  usually 
is,  much  better  informed  on  these  interesting  subjects  than  the 
Houses  of  Congress.  If  there  be  a  danger  of  rupture  with  a  for- 
eign State,  he  sees  it  soonest.  All  our  minbters  and  agents  abroad 
are  but  so  many  eyes,  and  ears,  and  organs,  to  communicate  to  him 
whatsoever  occurs  in  foreign  places,  and  to  keep  him  well  advised 
of  all  which  may  concern  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  especial  propriety,  therefore,  that,  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  Sjervice,  Congress  should  always  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
distinct  opbions  and  recommendations  of  the  President.  The  two 
Houses,  and  especially  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  the  nat- 
ural guardians  of  the  reople's  money.  They  are  to  keep  it  sacred, 
and  to  use  it  discreetly.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it  where 
it  is  not  needed,  nor  to  oSer  it  for  any  purpose  till  a  reasonable 
occasion  for  the  expenditure  be  shown.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  re- 
peat, again,  the  President  had  sent  us  no  recommendation  for  an^ 
such  appropriation ;  no  Department  had  recommended  it ;  no  esti- 
mate bad  contained  it ;  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  sefssion,  from 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  down  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  last  day,  not  one  syllable  had  been  said  to  us,  not  one  bint 
suggested,  showmg  that  the  President  deemed  any  such  measure 
either  necessary  or  proper.  I  state  this  strongly,  sir,  but  I  state  it 
truly :  I  state  the  matter  as  it  b ;  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
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of  the  Senate  and  of  the  couotiy  strongly  to  this  part  of  the  case. 
I  say  again,  therefore,  that  when  this  vote  for  the  three  millions  was 
proposed  to  the  Senate,  there  was  nothing  before  us,  showbg  that 
the  President  recommended  any  such  appropriation.  You  very 
well  know,  sir,  that  thb  objection  was  immediately  stated  as  soon 
as  the  message  from  the  House  was  read.  We  all  well  remember 
that  was  the  very  point  put  forth  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  as  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  butt-end  of 
his  argument  in  opposition  to  the  vote.  He  said,  very  significantlyi 
and  very  forcibly,  "  It  is  not  asked  for  by  those  who  best  know 
what  the  public  service  requires ;  how  then  are  we  to  presume  that 
it  is  needed  ?  "  This  question,  sir,  was  not  answered  then :  it  never 
has  been  answered  since ;  it  never  can  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

But  let  me  here  again,  sir,  recur  to  the  message  of  the  President* 
.  Speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  bill,  he  uses  these  words :  — 

'^  Thb  failure  was  the  more  regretted,  not  only  because  it  neces- 
sarily interrupted  and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of  national 
defence  projected  immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  since  steadily 
pursued,  but  also  because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid  of 
this  important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  national  defence, 
some  portions  of  which  might  have  been  most  useiully  applied 
during  the  past  season." 

Taking  these  words  of  the  message,  sir,  and  connecting  them' 
with  the  fact  that  the  President  had  made  no  recommendadon  to 
Congress  of  any  such  appropriation,  it  strikes  me  they  furnish  mat- 
ter for  very  grave  reflection.  The  President  says  that  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  was  "  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive ; "  that  it  was  "  in  aid  of  an  important  object ; "  and  that 
*'  some  portions  of  it  might  have  been  most  usefully  applied  during 
the  past  season." 

And  now,  sir,  I  ask,  if  this  be  so,  why  was  not  this  appropriation 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  President  ?  I  ask  this  question 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  I  stand  on 
its  own  clear  authority  m  asking  it ;  and  I  invite  all  those  who  re- 
member its  injunctions,  and  who  mean  to  respect  them,  to  cpn^der 
well  how  the  question  is  to  be  answered. 

Sir,  the  Constitution  is  not  yet  an  entire  dead  letter.  There  is 
yet  some  form  of  observance  to  its  requirements ;  and  even  while 
any  degree  of  formal  respect  is  paid  to  it,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  question,  why  was  not  this  appropriation  recom-' 
mended  ?  It.  was  in  accordance  with  the  President's  viewi ;  it 
was  for  an  important  object ;  it  might  have  been  usefully  expended* 
The  President  being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  appropriAtioir 
was  necessary  and  proper,  now  is  it  that  it  was  not  recommende* 
to  Congress  ?    For,  sir,  we  all  know  the  plain  and  direct  words  in 
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which  the  veiy  first  duty  of  the  Prestdent  is  imposed  by  the  Cop* 
s^tution.    Here  they  are  :  -^ 

*^  He  shall,  ifom  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
;3uch  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex])edient." 

After  enumeratbg  the  powers  of  the  President,  this  is  the  first, 
the  very  first  diUjf  which  the  Constitution  gravely  enjoins  upon 
him*  And  now,  sir,  in  no  language  of  taunt  or  reproach,  in  no 
anguaffe  of  party  attack,  in  terms  of  no  asperity  or  exaggeration, 
but  caUed  upon  by  the  necessity  of  defending  my  own  vote  upon 
the  subject,  I  now,  as  a  public  man,  as  a  member  of  Congress  here 
\s\  my  place,  and  as  a  citizen  who  feels  as  warm  an  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  as  any  other  can,  demand  of  any 
who  n^ay  choose  to  give  it,  an  answer  to  this  question :  '^  Why  was 

NOT  THIS  MEASURE,  WHICH  THE  PRESIDENT  PECLARES  THAT  HE 
THOUGHT    NECESSART    AND    EXPEDIENT,  RECOMMENDED    TO  CoN- 

0RE8S  ? "  And  why  am  I,  and  why  are  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, whose  path  of  duty  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  enlightened 
by  the  President's  opinions  and  communications,  to  be  charged 
^th  want  of  patriotism  and  want  of  fidelity  to  the  country,  because 
we  refused  an  appropriation  whiph  the  Preadent,  though  it  was  in 
accordance  with  his  views,  and  though  he  believed  it  important, 
would  not,  and  did  not,  recommend  to  us?  When  these  questions 
^  answered,  sir,  to  l^e  satisfaction  of  intelligent  and  impartial 
pien,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  reproach,  let  censure,  let  suspicion 
pf  any  kind  rest  on  the  twenty-nine  names^  which  stand  opposed  to 
this  appropriation. 

How,  sir,  were  we  to  know  that  this  appropriation  "  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Executive  "  ?  He  had  not  so  told 
us,  fonnally  or  informally.  He  had  not  only  not  recommended  it 
to  Congress,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  but  nobody. on  this  floor 
had  undertaken  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  No  man  got  up  to  say, 
''  The  President's  desire  is,  he  thinks  it  necessary,  expedient,  and 
proper."  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  had  risen  to  say  this,  it  would 
not  have  answered  the  requisition  of  the  Constitution.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  hint,  an  intimation,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  by  which 
the  Executive  duty  m  this  respect  is  to  be  fulfilled.  By  no  means. 
The  President  is  to  make  a  recommendation ;  a  public  recom- 
mendation, an  official  recommendation,  a  responsible  recommenda- 
^on,  not  to  one  House,  but  to  both  Houses ;  it  is  to  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  If,  on  receiving  such  recommendation, 
Con|^ress  fail  to  pay  it  proper  respect,  the  fault  is  theirs.  If, 
deeming  the  measure  necessary  anq  expedient,  the  President  fail 
tp  recommend  it,  the  fault  ^  his,  cleariy,  dbtincdy,  and  exclusively 
his.  This,  sir,  is  the  Consti(utioD  of  the  United  Sta^,  or  els9 
^  do  not  understand  the  Coostitution  of  Uie  Uqi^  States.    J)o^ 
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not  every  man  see  how  perfectly  unconstitatioDal  it  is  that  the 
President  should  coramunicate  his  opinions  or  wbhes  to  Congress 
on  such  grave  and  important  subjects,  otherwise  than  by  a  direct 
and  responsible  recommendation — a  public  and  open  reoommenda* 
tion^  equally  addressed  and  equally  known  to  all  whose  duty  calls 
upon  them  to  act  on  the  subject?  What  would  be  the  state  of 
things,  if  he  might  omununicate  his  wishes  or  opinions  privately  to 
members  of  one  House,  and  make  no  such  communication  to  the 
other  ?  Would  not  the  two  Houses  be  necessarily  put  in  imme- 
diate collision  ?  Would  they  stand  on  equal  footing  ?  Would  they 
have  equal  information  ?  W  bat  could  ensue  from  such  a  manner 
of  conducting  the  public  business,  but  quanel,  confiision,  and  con- 
flict? A  member  rises  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
moves  a  very  large  appropriation  of  money  for  military  purposes. 
If  he  says  he  does  it  upon  Executive  recommendation,  where  is  his 
voucher  ?  The  President  is  not  like  the  British  King,  whose  min- 
isters and  secretaries  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  are 
authorised,  in  certain  cases,  to  express  the  opinions  and  wbhes  of 
their  sovereign.  We  have  no  kmg's  servants ;  at  least  we  have 
none  known  to  the  Constitution.  Congress  can  know  the  opinions 
of  the  President  only  as  he  officially  communicates  them.  Il 
would  be  a  curious  inquiry  in  either  House,  when  a  large  appro- 
priation is  moved,  if  it  were  necessary  to  ask  whether  tide  mover 
represented  the  President,  spoke  his  sentiments,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  what  he  proposed  were  ^^  m  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Executive."  How  could  that  be  judged  of?  By  the  party 
he  belongs  to  ?  Party  is  not  quite  unique  enough  for  that.  By 
the  airs  he  gives  himself?  Many  might  assume  airs,  if  thereby 
they  could  give  themselves  such  importance  as  to  be  esteemed  au- 
thentic expositors  of  the  Executive  will.  Or  is  this  will  to  be  cir- 
culated in  whispers  ?  made  known  to  the  meetings  of  party  men  ? 
intimated  through  the  press  ?  or  communicated  in  any  other  form, 
whKh  still  leaves  the  Executive  completely  irresponsible?  So 
that  while  Executive  purposes  or  wbhes  pervade  the  ranks  of  party 
friends,  bfluence  th^r  conduct,  and  unite  their  effiurts,  the  open, 
direct,  and  constitutional  responsibility  is  wholly  avoided.  Sir,  thb 
is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  be  consbtent 
with  any  constitution  whk^h  professes  to  maintain  separate  depart- 
ments m  the  Grovemment. 

Here,  then,  sir,  b  abundant  ground,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  here  I  might  rest  it.  But  there  b  also 
another  ground.  The  Constitution  declares  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriaUons 
made  by  law.  What  b  meant  by ''  appropriatiom  "  7  Does  thb 
language  not  mean  that  partk^ular  sums  shall  be  assigned,  by  law, 
to  partbular  objeots?    How  far  thb  pointing  out  and  fixing  the 
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partiQular  objects  shall  be  carried^  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  set-* 
tle4  by  any  precise  rule.  But  '^  specific  appropriations,"  that  is  to 
9ay,  the  Resignation  of  every  object  for  which  money  b  voted,  as 
bt  as  s^ch  designation  is  practicable,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  roost 
important  republican  principle.  In  times  past,  popular  parties  have 
claimed  great  merit  trom  professing  to  carry  this  doctrine  much 
farther,  and  to  adhere  to  it  much  more  strictly  than  their  adversa* 
ries.  Mr.  Jefferson,  especially,  was.  a  great  advocate  for  it,  and 
held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  a  safe  and  economical  administration 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues. 

But  what  have  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say 
to  this  appropriation?  Where  do  they  find,  in  this  proposed  grant 
of  three  milhons,  designation  of  object,  and  particular  and  specific 
^pplicauon  of  money  ?  Have  they  forgotten,  all  forgotten,  and 
wholly  abandoned,  ev^  all  pretence  for  specific  appropriation  ?  If 
not,  bow  could  they  sanction  such  a  vote  as  this?  Let  me  recall  its 
tGffm««  They  are,  that  **  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be,  and 
tbe  same  hereby  b  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treasu- 
^  not  otherwbe  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
wder  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the.  United  States,  for  the 
liilitary  and  naval  service,  mcluding  fortifications  and  ordnance, 
aiipd  to  increase  the  navy;  provided  such  expenditures  shall  be 
fepdeied  neeesaary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  next 
(peeting  of  Congress.*' 

In  the  first  place,  it  b  to  be  observed,  that  whether  the  money 
shall  be  used  at  all  or  not,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  Thb  is  sufficiently  liberal.  It  carries  confidence 
$ur  enouffh.  But,  if  there  had  teen  no  other  objections,  if  the 
objects  of  the  appropriation  had  been  sufficiently  described,  so  that 
tb(^  President,  if  he  expended  the  money  at  all,  must  have  ex- 

Goded  it  for  purfK)ses  authorized  by  the  Legblature,  and  nothing 
4  been  left  to  bis  discretion  but  the  question,  whether  an  emer- 
g^cy  had  arisen,  in  which  the  authority  ought  to  be  exercbed,  I 
inigbt  not  have  fblt  bound  to  reject  the  vote.  There  are  some  pre- 
cedents which  might  &vor  such  a  contmgent  provbion,  though  the 
pi^Uce  is  dangerous^  and  ought  not  to  be  followed  except  in  cases 
o£  clear  necessity. 

C  But  the  iosuimountablie  objection  to  the  proposed  grant  was,  that 
it  specified  no  objects.  It  was  as  general  as  language  could  make 
it.  It  embraced  eveiy  expenditure  that  could  be  called  either 
iplitaiiy  or  i^avai.  k  was  to  include  "  fortifioadons,  ordnance,  and 
ilipvea^e  of  the  navy/'  but  it  was  not  confined  to  these,  it  eoh 
breced  the  whole  general  suhject  of  military  service.  Under  the> 
authority  of  such  a  law,  ^e  President  might  repair  shipe,  boild 
sWpf,  buy  ships^  en}bt  seamen,  and  do  any  tUdg  and  eiretf  ttnng 
^im  tpUfcAing  the  QftV||  sei^e,  without  restraint^QfeotntB^k 
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He  might  repair  such  ibrtifications  as  he  saw  fit,  and  neelect  the 
rest ;  arm  such  as  he  saw  fit,  and  neglect  the  arming  of  others ;  or 
build  new  fordficaUons  whenever  he  chose.  But  these  unlicoited 
powers  orer  the  fortifications  and  the  navy  constitute,  hj  no  means, 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  proposed  authority ;  because,  under 
that  authority,  his  power  to  raise  and  employ  land  forces  was  equal- 
ly absolute  and  uncontrolled.  He  might  levy  troops,  Imbodv  a 
pew  armv,call  out  the  militia  in  numbers  to  suit  his  own  discretion, 
and  employ  them  as  he  saw  fit.  • 

Now,  sir,  does  our  legblation,  under  our  Constitution,  fumisb 
any  precedent  for  all  this  ? 

We  make  appropriation  for  the  army,  and  we  understand  what 
we  are  doing,  because  it  is  '^  the  army,"  that  is  to  say,  the  army 
established  by  law.  We  make  appropriations  for  the  navy ;  they, 
too,  are  for  "  the  navy,"  as  provided  for  and  established  by  law. 
We  make  appropriations  for  rortifications,  but  we  say  what  fortifica* 
tions,  and  we  assign  to  each  its  intended  amount  of  the  whole  sum. 
This  b  the  usual  course  of  Congress  on  such  subjects ;  and  why 
should  it  be  departed  firom  ?  Are  we  ready  to  say  that  the  power 
of  fixing  the  places  for  new  fortifications,  and  the  sum  allotted  to 
each ;  the  power  of  ordering  new  ships  to  be  built,  and  fixing  the 
number  of  such  new  ships ;  the  power  of  laying  out  money  to 
raise  men  for  the  army;  m  short,  every  power,  great  and  smaQ, 
respecting  the  military  and  naval  service,  shall  be  vested  m  the 
President,  without  specification  of  object  or  purpose,  or  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  all  jiutgment  on  tne  part  of  Congress  3 
For  one,  I  am  not  prepared.  ^Pne  honorable  member  fix)m  OhiO| 
near  me,  has  said,  that  if  tbf  enemy  had  been  on  our  shores  he 
would  not  have  agreed  to  thb  vote.  And  I  say,  if  the  proposition 
were  now  before  us,  and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  battering 
against  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 

•  The  people  of  this  country  have  an  interest,  a  property,  an  in- 
beritance  in  this  Instrumbnt,  against  the  value  of  which  forty 
Capitols  do  not  weigh  the  twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple. 
There  can  never  be  any  necessity  for  sueh  proceedings  but  a  feigned 
and  false  neces9ity ;  a  mere  idle  and  hollow  pretence  of  necessit}^ ; 
least  of  all,  can  it  be  said  that  any  such  necessity  actually  existed 
on  the  3d  of  March.  There  was  no  enemy  on  our  shores ;  there 
were  no  guns  pomted  against  the  Capitol ;  we  were  in  no  war,  nor 
was  there  a  reasonable  probability  that  we  should  have  war,  unless 
we  made  it  ouiselveaJ 

But  whatever  was  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  is  it  not  pre- 
posterous to  say,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  adopt  this 
measure,  and  yet  not  necessary  for  the  President  to  recommend  it? 
Why  should  we  thus  run  in  advance  of  all  our  own  duties^  and 
kftsie  tbt  PMsident  oofnpletely  sUelded  Irom  his  just  resporabUity  I 
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Why  should  there  be  nothing  but  grant,  and  trust,  and  confidencCi 
on  our  side,  and  nothing  but  discretion  and  power  on  his? 
{  Sir,  if  there  be  any  philosophy  in  l^tory ;  if  human  blood  still 
rulis  in  human  VKns ;  it  man  still  conforms  to  the  identity  of  his 
nature,  the  institutions  which  secure  constitutional  liberty  can  never 
stand  long  against  this  excessive  personal  confidence,  against  this 
devotion  to  men— (jn  utter  disregard  both  of  principle  and  experi* 
ence,Which  seems  to  me  to  Be  strongly  characteristic  of  our  times. 
Thi^ote  came  to  us,  sir,  from  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  such  a  vote  should  come  from  such  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  was  amongst  the  circumstances  which  excited  in  me 
the  greatest  surprise  and  the  deepest  concern.  Certainly,  sir,  cer- 
tainly I  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  more  inclined  to  concur.  It 
was  no  argument  with  me  that  others  seemed  to  be  rushing,  with 
flQch  heedless,  headlong  trust,  such  impetuosity  of  c<^fidence,  into 
the  arms  of  Executive  power.  I  held  back  the  siionger,  and  would 
hold  back  the  longer.  I  see,  or  I  think  I  see/it  is  either  a  true 
vision  of  the  future,  revealed  by  the  hbtory  of  tne  past,  or,  if  it  be 
an  illusion,  it  is  an  illusion  which  appears  to  me  in  all  the  bright* 
ness  and  sunlight  of  broad  nooif^that  it  is  in  this  career  of  personal 
confidence,  along  this  beateiTlraclc  of  fiuxn-ti^or^Atp,  marked,  every 
fiirlong,  by  the  fragments  of  other  fi^e  (Jovemments,  that  our  own^ 
system  is  making  progress  to  its  close.  A  personal  popularity, 
honorably  earned,  at  &st  by  military  achievements,  and  sustained 
now  by  party,  by  patronage,  and  by  enthusiasm  which  lodes  for  no 
ill,  because  it  means  no  ill  itself,  seems  to  render  men  willing  to 
gratify  power,  even  before  its  demands  are  made,  and  to  surfeit 
Executive  discretion,  even  in  anticipation  of  its  own  appetite. 
Sir,  if,  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  create  a  military  dictator,  what  formula  had 
been  better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  this  vote  of  the  House  ?  It 
is  true,  we  might  have  given  more  money,  if  we  had  had  it  to  give. 
We  might  have  emptied  the  Treasury  ;   but  as  to  the  form  of  the 

«'ft,  we  could  not  have  bettered  it.  Rome  bad  no  better  models, 
^hen  we  give  our  money  far  any  military  purpose  tohaiever,  What 
remains  to  be  done  ?  If  we  leave  it  with  one  man  to  decide,  not 
only  whether  the  military  means  of  the  countiy  shall  be  used  at  all, 
but  how  they  shall  be  used,  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed, what  remains  either  for  Congress  or  the  People  but  to  sit 
still,  and  see  how  this  dictatorial  power  will  be  exercised  ?  On  the 
3d  of  March,  sir,  I  had  not  forgotten — it  was  impossible  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  —  the  recommendation  in  the  message,  at  the 
opening  of  that  session,  that  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  France,  at 
his  discretion,  m  the  recess  of  Congress.  HappSy  this  power  was 
not  granted ;  but  suppose  it  bad  b^n,  what  would  then  have  been 
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the  true  condition  of  this  Governnaent  ?  Whj,  sir,  this  condUion 
is  very  shortly  described.  The  whole  war  power  would  have  beea 
in  the  iiands  of  the  President ;  for  no  man  can  doubt  a  momeot  tiaat 
reprisak  would  bring  on  immediate  war ;  and  the  Treasury,  to  the 
amount  of  thb  vote,  in  addition  to  all  ordinary  appropriations^  would 
have  been  at  his  absolute  disposal  also.  And  all  this  in  a  time  of 
peace.  I  beseech  all  true  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty,  lo  con« 
template  this  state  of  things,  and  tell  me  wl^ther  such  be  a  tiue 
republican  administration  of  this  Grovemment.^  Whether  particular 
consequences  had  ensued  or  not,  is  such  an  accumulation  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  sys- 
tem ?  Is  it  either  wise  or  safe  ?  Has  it  any  warrant  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  former  times  ?  Or  are  gentlemen  ready  to  establish  the 
practice,  as  an  example  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  ? 

But,  sir,  if  the  power  to  make  reprisals,  and  tbis  money  fiom 
the  Treasury,  had  both  been  granted,  is  there  not  great  reasoa»to 
believe  that  we  should  have  been  now  up  to  our  ears  in  a  hot  war? 
I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  this.  It  will  be  said,  I  know, 
that  if  we  had  armed  the  President  with  this  power  of  war,  and 
supplied  him  with  this  grant  of  money,  France  would  have  taken 
this  for  such  a  proof  of  spirit  on  our  part,  that  she  would  have 
paid  the  indemnity  without  further  delay.  This  is  the  old  story, 
and  the  old  plea.  Every  one  whd  desires  more  power  than  the 
Constitutbn  or  the  Laws  give  him,  always  says,  that  if  he  had 
more  power,  he  could  do  more  good.  Power  is  always  claimed 
for  the  good  of  the  People ;  and  dictators  are  always  made,  when 
made  at  all,  for  the  good  of  the  People.  For  my  part,  sir,  I  was 
content,  and  am  content,  to  show  France  that  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  our  just  rights,  against  her,  by  the  exertion  of  our  power, 
when  need  be,  according  to  the  forms  of  our  own  Constitution ; 
that,  if  we  make  war,  we  will  make  it  constitutbnally ;  and  that 
we  will  trust  all  our  interests,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  what  the 
intelligence  and  the  strength  of  the  country  may  do  for  them,  with- 

t  breaking  down  or  endangering  the  fabric  of  the  firee  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate  to  have  differed 
with  the  President  on  many  great  questions  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  I  have  regretted  this  state  of  things  deeply,  both  on 
personal  and  on  public  account ;  but  it  has  been  unavoidable.  It 
is  no  pleasant  employment,  it  is  no  h^day  business,  to  maintam 
opposition  against  power  and  against  majonties,  and  to  contend  for 
stem  and  sturdy  principle,  against  personal  popularity,  against  a 
rushing  and  overwhelming  confidence,  that,  by  wave  upoh  wave, 
and  cataract  after  cataract,  seems  to  be  bearing  away  and  destrov- 
ing  whatsoever  would  withstand  it  How  much  longer  we  may  be 
aUe  to  support  this  oppositTon  in  any  degree,  or  whether  we  can 
VOL.  in.  8 
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p^sjbl^  hoULout  tUl  the  public  intelligence  and  the  public  patriot- 
ism^all  be  awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  the  public  danger,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  foretell.  I  shall  not  despair  to  the  last,  if,  ih  the 
mean  time,  we  be  true  to  our  own  principles.  If  there  be  a  stead- 
fast adherence  to  these  principles,  both  here  and  ekewhere,  if,  one 
and  all,  they  continue  the  rule  of  our  conduct  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  rallying  point  of  those  who  think  with  us  and  support  us  out 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  content  to  hope  on,  and  to  strugglepn.  While 
it  remains  a  contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Oonstitutron,  for  the 
security  of  public  liberty,  for  the  ascendency  of  principles  over 
men,  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  part  of  it.  If  we  can  maintain  the 
Constitution,  if  we  can  preserve  this  security  for  liberty,  if  we  can 
thus  give  to  true  principle  its  just  superiority  over  party,  over  per- 
sons, over  names,  our  labors  will  be  ric^y  rewarded.'  If  we  fait 
m  all  this,  they  are  already  among  the  hving,  who  will  write  the 
history  of  this  Government,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 
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REMARKS 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BfARCH  16,  1886,  OH 
PRESENTING  SUNDRY  AfiOUTION  PETITIONS. 


Mr.  Wxbitib  addrewed  the  Senate  as  foUowa :  ^ 

Agreeably  to  notice,  I  offer  sundry  petitions  on  the  suUect  of 
slaveiy  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Toe  first 
purports  to  be  signed  by  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

This  petition  b  in  the  usual  printed  form.  It  is  respectful  to 
Congress,  and  contains  no  reproaches  on  any  body*  It  asks  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  both  with  respect  to  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District. 

The  second  is  a  petition,  signed  by  Joseph  Filson,  and  about  a 
hundred  others,  citizens  of  Boston,  some  of  whom  are  known  to 
me,  and  are  highly  respectable  persons.  The  petition  is  to  the 
same  effect,  and  in  the  same  form. 

The  diird  petition  appears  to  be  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  inhabitants  of  Wayne  county,  in  Michigan.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  them.  It  is  a  printed  petition,  different  in  form 
from  the  preceding,  drawn  more  at  length,  and  going  farther  into 
the  subject.  But  I  perceive  nothing  m  it  dbrespectiiil  to  the 
Senate,  or  reproachful  to  others. 

The  fourth  petition  is  like  the  two  first,  in  substance  and  in  form. 
It  is  signed  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  citizens  of  Boston. 
Among  these  signors.  Sir,  I  recognize  the  names  of  many  persons 
well  known  to  me  to  be  gentlemen  of  great  worth  and  respectabili* 
ty.  There  are  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  literary  men,  man- 
ufacturers, and  indeed  persons  from  ail  classes  of  society. 

I  ask.  Sir,  that  these  petitions  may  be  received,  and  move  that 
they  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia. 

This  motion  itself,  Sir,  sufficiently  shows  in  what  manner  I  think 
this  subject  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  Senate. 

The  petitioners  ask  Congress  to  consider  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  two  things — first,  of  making  provision  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  the  District;  second,  of  abolishing  or  restraining  the 
trade  in  slaves  within  the  District.    Similar  petitions  have  already 
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been  received.  Those  gentlemen  who  think  Congress  have  no 
power  over  any  part  of  the  subject,  if  they  are  clear  and  settled  in 
that  opinion, -were  perfectly  justifiable  in  voting  not  to  receive  them. 
An^  petition,  which,  in  our  opinion,  asks  us  to  do  that  which  is 
plamly  against  the  Constitation,  we  mi^t  very  justly  reject.  As, 
if  persons  should  petition  us  to  pass  a  law  abridging  tbe  ireedom  of 
the  press,  or  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  such  petition 
would  very  properly  be  denied  any  reception  at  all. 

In  doubtfiil  cases,  we  should  incline  to  receive  and  consider ;  be- 
cause doubtful  cases  ought  not  to  be  decided  without  consideration. 

But  I  cannot  regard  this  case  as  a  doubtful  one.  I  think  the 
constitutk>nal  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is  clear,  and, 
therefore,  that  we  were  bound  to  receive  the  pietitions.  And  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  petitions 
ought  to  be  received. 

I  have  often,  Mr.  President,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  over 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  this  Government  has  no  control 
whatever.  It  isi  entirely  and  exclusively  a  State  concern.  And 
while  it  is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  no  direct  power  over  the 
subject,  it  is  oiir  duty  to  take  care  that  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  any  indirect  interference 
whatever.  It  must  be  left  to  the  States,  to  the  course  of  things, 
and  to  those  causes  over  which  this  Government  has  no  control. 
All  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  clear  line  of  our  duty. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  believing  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  over  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  slaves,  within  the  District,  I 
think  petitions  on  those  subjects,  respectfully  presented,  ought  to 
be  respectfully  treated,  and  respectfully  considered.  The  respect- 
ful mode,  the  proper  mode,  is  the  ordinary  mode.  We  have  a 
committee  on  the  afiairs  of  the  District.  For  very  obvious  reasons, 
and  without  any  reference  to  this  question,  this  committee  is  ordi- 
narily composed  principally  of  Southern  gentlemen.  For  many 
years  a  member  from  Vir^nia  or  Maryland  has,  I  believe,  been  at 
the  head  of  the  committee.  The  committee,  therefore,  is  the  ap- 
propriate one,  and  there  can  be  possibly  no  objection  to  it,  on 
account  of  the  manner  m  which  it  is  constituted. 

Now,  I  believe.  Sir,  that  the  unanimous  opink>n  of  the  North  is, 
that  Congress  has  no  authority  over  slavery  in  the  States ;  and 

Eerhaps  equally  unanimously,  that  over  slavery  m  the  District  it 
as  such  rightful  authority. 
Then,  Sir,  the  question  is  a  question  of  the  fitness,  propriety, 
justice,  and  expediency  of  considering  these  two  subjects,  or  either 
of  them,  according  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitions. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  and  the  country,  that  Congress  has  hith- 
erto entertained  inquiries  on  both  these  poin^.  On  the  9th  of 
Janoarfy  1809;  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved*;  by  vwf 
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large  majorities^  '^  TTtai  ike  Committee  far  the  DUtrict  of  Cohnh 
bia  be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  vnthin  th^ 
District  in  respect  to  slavery ;  that  they  inquire  into  the  slave  trade 
as  it  exists  in,  and  is  carried  on  through,  the  District ;  and  that 
they  report  to  the  House  sudh  amendments  to  the  existing  laws  as 
shall  seem  to  them  to  be  just  J* 

And  it  resolvetl  also,  *'  That  the  committee  be  Jurther  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  graduti 
abolition  of  slaverji  within  the  LHstricty  in  such  manner  that  the 
interest  of  no  individual  shall  be  injured  thereby,^* 

As  early  as  March,  1816,  the  same  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  resolved,  ^'  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  iTiquire  into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  of 
slaves  carried  on  in  and  through  the  District  of  CohmJbia,  and  to 
report  whether  any,  and  what  measures  are  necessary  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  same.^^ 

It  is  known,  also.  Sir,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  \m 
within  a  very  few  years  ursed  upon  Congress  the  proprietv  of 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  New  York,  about  the  same  time,  I  thmk,  passed  a 
similar  vote.  After  these  proceeding?,  Mr.  President,  which  wej^ 
generally  known,  I  think,  the  country  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
find  that  these  petitions  would  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
they  asked  for  tlie  exercise  of  an  authority  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, which  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  exercise;  or  that, 
having  been  formally  received,  the  prayer  of  them,  in  regard  to 
both  objects,  would  be  immediately  rejiected,  without  referepce  to 
the  committee,  and  without  any  inquiry. 

Now,  Sir,  the  propriety,  justice,  and  fitness  of  any  interference 
of  Congress,  for  either  oi  the  purposes  stated  in  the  petitions,  are 
the  points  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  highly  proper  for  a 
committee  to  make  a  report.  The  well-disposed  and  patriotic 
amonj;  these  petitioners  are  entitled  to  be  respectfully  answered; 
and  if  there  be  among  them  others  whose  motives  are  less  praise- 
worthy, it  is  not  the  part,  of  prudence  to  give  them  the  advantage 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  right  of  complaint  that  the.Senat^ 
had  acted  hastily  or  summarily  on  their  petitions,  without  inquiry 
or  consideration. 

Let  the  committee  set  forth  their  own  views  on  these  points,  dis- 
passionately, fully,  and  candidly.  Let  the  argument  be  seen  and 
beard  ;  let  die  People  be  trusted  with  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  will  produce  its  proper  eflfect,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate. 

This,  Sir,  would  have  been,  and  is  the  course  of  piooeeding^ 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  prudent  and  just.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, having  decided  otherwise,  by  a  very  large  majority,  I  only 
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say  so  much,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  may  suffice  to  make  my 
Own  opinions  known* 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kiho,  of  Alabama^ 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having  said  any 
thing  which  could  justify  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member. 
By  what  authority  does  the  gentleman  say  (said  Mr.  W.)  that  I 
have  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  these  petitioners  ?  The  gentle- 
man cannot  be  allowed,  Sir,  to  assign  to  me  any  place  or  any 
'  character,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  take  to  myself.  I  have  only 
expressed  my  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  prudent  and  wise 
in  us  all  to  adopt,  in  disposing  of  these  petitions. 

It  is  true  that,  while  tne  question  on  the  reception  of  the  petitions 
was  pending,  I  observed  that  I  should  hold  back  these  petitions  till 
that  question  was  decided.  It  is  decided.  The  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  receive  the  petitions ;  and  being  received,  the  manner  of 
treating  them  necessarily  arises.  The  origin  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  this  Distnct,  the  views  and  objects  of  the  States  in 
ceding  the  territory,  the  little  interest  which  this  Government  has 
in  the  general  question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  magnitude  which 
individual  States  have  in  it,  the  great  danger,  to  the  Government 
itself,  of  agitating  the  question  here,  while  things  remain  in  their 
present  posture,  in  the  States  around  us  —  these,  Sir,  are  considera- 
tions all  intimately  belonging  to  the  question,  as  I  think,  and  which 
a  competent  committee  would  naturally  present  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  further  remark^  What- 
ever gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  I  assure  them  that  these  petitions, 
at  least  on  many  cases,  have  no  factious  origin,  no  political  or  party 
origin.  Such  may  be  the  origin  of  some  of  them.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  is  not  of  all.  Many  of  them  arise  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty ; 
and  that  is  a  feeling  which  should  be  reasoned  with,  but  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  a  mere  summary  exercise  of  authority.  I  wish  that 
all  reasonable  men  may  be  satisfied  with  our  proceedings ;  that  we 
may  so  act  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  as  shall  promote  har- 
mony, strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  and  increase  the  confi- 
dence, both  of  the  North  and  tlie  South,  in  this  Government. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  DEPOSIT 
BANKS.  MARCH  17,«1896. 


Mil  Webster  rose  to  move  for  the  printing  of  3,000  extra 
copies  of  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  deposit  banks,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  Webster  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  document  from  the  Treasury,  showing  the  state  of 
the  deposit  banks  at  the  latest  dates.  He  quoted  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement  some  of  the  leading  facts.  The  immediate  liabilities 
of  the  banks  amounted,  it  appeared,  to  nearly  seventy-two  millions 
of  dollars,  viz.  the  public  deposits,  $30,678,879  91 ;  the  private 
deposits,  $  15,043,033  64 ;  the  bills  in  circulation,  $26,243,688  36. 

The  amount  of  specie  held  by  these  banks,  it  further  appeared, 
was  $10,198,659  24;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  less  than  one  dollar 
specie  for  six  dollars  debt ;  and  there  is  due  to  the  Government  by 
those  banks  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  all  the  specie. 

There  are  other  items  which  swell  the  amounts  on  each  side, 
such  as  debts  due  to  banks,  and  debts  due  from  banks.  But  these 
are  only  equalling  quantities,  and  of  no  moment  in  the  view  I  am 
taking  of  the  question. 

Among  the  means  of  these  deposit  banks  I  see  an  item  of 
"other  investments,"  of  no  less  amount  than  $8,777,228  79, 
What  is  meant  by  these  "  other  investments,"  I  am  not  informed. 
I  wish  for  light.  I  have  my  suspicions,  but  I  have  no  proofs. 
Sir,  look  at  the  reported  state  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics  Bank 
of  Michigan,  the  last  in  the  list.  The  capital  of  that  bank  is  only 
$  150,000.  Its  portion  of  the  public  deposits  is  no  less  a  sum 
than  $784,764  75.  Now,  Sir,  where  is  this  mortal  It  is  not  in 
specie  in  the  bank  itself.  AH  its  specie  is  only  $51,011  95 ;  all 
its  discounts,  loans,  &c.,  are  only  $500,000,  or  thereabouts; 
where  is  the  residue  1  Why,  we  see  where  it  is ;  it  is  included  in 
the  item  ''due  from  banks,  $678,766  87."  What  banks  have  got 
this  ?  On  what  terms  do  they  take  it  ?  Do  thejr  give  interest  for 
it  ?  Is  it  in  the  deposit  banks  in  the  great  cities  ?  and  does  this 
make  a  part  of  the  other  liabilities  of  these  deposit  banks  in  the 
cities  ?  Now,  this  is  one  question :  what  are  these  other  liabilities  ? 
But,  as  to  these  "  other  mvestments,"  I  say  agwn,  I  wish  to  know 
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what  thev  are.  Besides  real  estate,  loans,  discount,  and  exchangCi 
I  beg  to  know  what  other  inoesiments  banks  usually  make. 

In  my  opinion,  Sir,  the  present  system  now  begins  to  develop 
itself.  We  see  what  a  complication  of  private  and  pecuniary  in- 
terests have  thus  wound  themselves  around  our  finances.  While 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  or  as  it  goes  on,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  ardor  in  opposing  the  Land  bill,  or  any  other  proposi- 
tion for  distributing  or  e£^tually  using  the  public  money. 

We  have  certainly  arriVed  at  a  viery  extraordinary  cn^ ;  a  crisis 
which  we  must  not  trifle  with.  The  accumulation  of  revenue  roust 
be  prevented.  Eveiy  wise  politician  will  set  that  down  as  a  car- 
dinal maxim.  How  can  it  be  prevented  ?  Fortificatbns  will  not 
do  It.  This  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of.  I  shall  vote  for  every 
part  and  parcel  of  Uie  Fortification  bill,  reported  by  the  Military 
Committee.  And  yet  I  am  sure  that,  if  that  bill  should  pass  into 
a  law,  it  will  not  absorb  the  revenue,  or  sufficiently  diminbh  its 
amount.  Internal  improvements  cannot  absorb  it:  these  useful 
channels  are  blocked  ap  by  vetoes. 

How,  then,  is  this  revenue  to  be  disposed  of?  I  put  this  ques- 
tion seriously  to  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  the  Land  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Sir,  look  to  the  future,  and  see  what  will  be  the  state  of  things 
next  autumn.  The  accumulation  of  revenue  may  then  probably 
be  near  fifty  millions ;  an  amount  equalyperhtm,  to  the  whoU  amauni 
of  specie  in  the  country.  What  a  state  of  tnings  is  that !  Every 
dollar  in  the  country  the  proper^  of  Government ! 

Again^  Sir,  are  gentlemen  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  public  money  in  regard  to  its  safety  ?  Is  that  condition  safe, 
commendable,  and  proper  ?  The  member  from  South  Carolina 
has  brought  in  a  bill  to  regulate  these  deposit  banks.  I  hope  he 
will  call  it  up,  that  we  may  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  showing, 
for  ourselves,  what  we  think  the  exigency  requires. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  23,  1896,  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION,  SUBMITTED  BY  BfR.  BENTON:  — 


•^Hudotd,  That,  from  and  after  the dvf  of ,  in  the  year  1896; 

nothing  but  gold  and  silver  ought  to  be  received  in  payment  for  the  publio 
lands;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
accordingly." 

Mil  Webster  said  that  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  Would 
be  justffied  in  taking  no  active  course  in  regard  to  tfiis  resolution,  in 
sitting  sdll,  suppressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  if  they  could, 
and  letting  these  schemes  and  projects  take  the  fcnrm  of  such  laws 
as  their  projectors  might  propose. 

We  are  powerless  now,  and  can  do  nothing.  All  these  measures 
affecting  the  currency  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  public 
treasure  we  have  resisted  since  1832.  We  have  done  so  unsuc- 
cessfully. We  struggled  for  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  18%^.  The  utility  of  such  an  institution  had  been 
proved  by  forty  years'  experience.  We  struggled  against  the 
removal  of  the  deposits.  Tnat  act,  as  we  thought,  was  a  direct 
usurpation  of  power.  We  strove  against  the  experiment,  and  all 
in  vain.  Our  opinions  were  disregsurded,  our  warnings  neglected, 
and  we  are  now  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  mischiefi  which 
are  but  too  likely  to  ensue. 

Who  will  look  with  the  perception  of  an  intelligent,  and  the  can- 
dor of  an  honest  man,  upon  the  present  conditk>n  of  our  finances 
and  currency,  and  say  that  this  want  of  credit  and  confidence  which 
is  so  general,  and  which,  it  is  possible,  may,  ere  long,  overspread 
the  land  with  bankruptcies  and  distress,  has  not  flowed  directly  fiom 
those  measures,  the  adoption  of  which  we  so  strenuously  resisted, 
and  the  folly  of  which  men  of  all  parties,  however  reluctantly,  will 
soon  be  brought  to  acknowledge  ?  The  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
palpable  and  resistless. 

What,  Sir,  are  the  precise  evils  under  which  the  finances  of  the 

Government,  and,  he  believed,  of  the  country  now  sufibr?    They 

are  obvkxisly  two — the  superabundance  of  the  Treasury,  and  its 

nsecurity.    We  have  more  money  than  we  need,  and  that  money, 
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not  bemg  in  custody  under  any  law,  and  being  in  hands  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  is  threatened  with  danger.  Now,  Sir,  b  it  not 
manifest  that  these  evils  flow  directlj  fiom  measures  of  Government 
which  some  of  us  have  zealously  resisted  ?  May  not  each  be  traced 
to  its  distinct  source  ?  There  would  have  been  no  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  but  for  the  veto  of  the  land  bill,  so  called,  of  1833. 
This  is  certain.  And  as  to  the  security  of  the  public  money,  it 
would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  entirely  safe,  but  for  the  veto 
of  the  act  contmuing  the  Bank  charter.  Both  these  measures  had 
received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  by  dear  and  large  majorities. 
They  were  both  negatived :  the  reign  of  experiments,  schemes,  and 
projects  commenced,  and  here  we  are.  Every  thing  that  is  now 
amiss  in  our  financial  concerns  b  the  direct  consequence  of  extra- 
ordioary  exertions  of  Executive  authority.  Thb  assertion  does  not 
rest  on  general  reasoning.  Facts  prove  it.  One  veto  has  deprived 
the  Government  of  a  safe  custody  for  the  public  moneys,  and 
aoocher  veto  has  caused  their  present  augmentatbn. 

What,  Sir,  are  the  evik  which  are  distracting  our  financial  opera- 
tifsis  ?  They  are  obviously  two.  The  public  money  was  not  safe ; 
it  was  protected  by  no  law.  The  treasury  was  overflowing.  There 
was  more  money  than  we  needed.  The  currency  was  unsound. 
Credit  had  beei  diminished,  and  confidence  destroyed.  And  what 
did  these  two  evils,  the  insecurity  of  the  public  money  and  its  abun- 
dance, result  fiom?  They  referred  directly  back  to  the  two  cele- 
brated experiments ;  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  followed  by  the 
removal  o[  the  deposits,  and  the  rejection  of  the  land  bill.  No 
man  doubted  that  the  public  money  would  have  remained  safe  in 
die  Bank  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Executive  veto  of  1833  had 
not  disturbed  it. 

.  It  was  that  veto,  also,  which,  by  discontinuing  the  National  Bank, 
removed  the  great  and  salutary  check  to  the  immoderate  issue  of 

Sper  money,  and  encouraged  the  creation  of  so  many  State  banks, 
us  was  another  of  the  products  of  that  veto.  Thb  is  as  plain  as 
that.  The  rejectioa  of  the  land  bill  of  1 833,  by  depriving  the  coun-* 
try  of  a  proper,  necessary,  and  equal  dbtribution  of  the  surplus 
Suid,  had  produced  thb  redundancy  in  the  Treasury.  If  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  had  been  trusted,  the  country  would  not  have 
been  plunged  into  its  present  difficulties.  They  devised  the  only 
means  by  which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  People  could  bavs 
been  seoored.  They  passed  the  bank  charter:  it  was  negatived. 
They  passed  the  land  bill,  and  it  met  the  same  &le.  Thb  eixtraoik? 
dinaiy  oreicise  of  jpower,  in  these  two  instances,  has  produced  an 
exacUjT  correspondmg  mischief  in  each  case,  upon  the  subjeols  lo 
wiiich  it  was  applied.'  Its  applicalkm  to  the  biU  providing  iu  Am 
m<iuixier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  oeem  followed  hjr 
the  presoit  insecurity  of  the  public  treasure,  and  a  supcfabundance 
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of  money  not  \vanted  has  been  the  coBsequence  of  it9  appUcatbn  to 
the  land  biil. 

The  country  is  the  victim  of  scbemp,  projects,  and  reckless  exr  , 
periments.  We  are  wiser,  or  we  think  ourselves  so,  than  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  Experience  cannot  teach  us.  We  cannot 
let  well  enough  alone.  The  experience  of  forty  years  was  iyisuffi* 
cient  to  settle  the  question  whether  a  natk)nal  bank  was  useful  or 
not ;  and  forty  years'  practice  of  the  Crovernment  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not.  And  it  is  worthy  of  all  con* 
^deration,  that  undue  power  has  been  claimed  by  the  E2;ecutive« 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  there  has  been  a  constant  and  cor* 
responding  endeavor  to  diminish  the  constitutional  power  of  Cont 
gress.  llie  bank  charter  was  negatived,  because  Congress  had  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  grant  it ;  and  yet,  though  Congress 
had  no  authority  to  create  a  national  bank,  the  Executive  at  ooco 
exercised  the  power  to  select  and  appoint  as  many  banks  as  be 
pleased,  and  to  i>lace  the  public  moneys  in  their  hands  on  just  such 
t^rms  and  conditions  as  he  pleased. 

There  b  not  a  more  palpable  evidence  of  the  constant  bias  of 
this  Government  to  a  wrong  tendency,  than  thb  continued  attempt 
to  make  legiskitive  power  yield  to  that  of  the  Executive.  The 
restriction  of  the  just  authority  of  Congress  is  followed  in  every  case 
by  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Executive.  What  was  it  thai 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  put  the 
whole  moneyed  power  of  the  country  into  the  bands  of  one  man  ? 
Constitutional  doubts  of  the  power  of  Congress !  What  has  pro- 
duced this  superabundance  of  money  in  the  treasury  ?  Constitu- 
tional doubts  of  the  power  of  Congress!  In  the  whole  history  of 
this  Administration,  doctrines  had  obtained,  whose  direct  tendency, 
was  to  detract  from  the  settled  and  long-practised  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  give,  in  full  measure,  hand  over  hand,  every  thing  bio 
the  control  of  the  Executive.  Did  gentlemen  wish  him  to  exem- 
plify the  truth  of  this  ?  Let  them  look  at  the  bank  bill,  the  land 
bill,  and  the  various  bills  whksh  have  been  negatived  respecting 
internal  improvements. 

Gentlemen  now  speak  of  returning  to  a  specie  basis.  Did  any 
man  suppose  it  practicable  ?  Tbe  resolution,  now  under  considera- 
tion, contemplated  that,  after  the  current  year,  all  payments  for  the 
public  lands  were  to  be  made  in  specie.  Now,  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
hrougbt  forward  a  proposition  like  this,  he  "would  at  once  have  been 
moused  of  being  opposed  to  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  new  States.  It 
would  have  been  urged  that  speculators  and  capitalists  could  easily 
f^iiy  gold  and  silver  to  tbe  West,  by  sea  or  land,  while  the  cultiva- 
tor, who  wished  to  purchase  a  small  farm,  would  be  compelled  to 
giye  the  former  his^own  prkfe  for  t^  land,  because  he  could  visit 
mge  c\im»,  or  other  places  where  H  was  to  be  found,  and  pro^ur^ 
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the  specie.  These  arguments  would  have  met  him,  he  was  sure, 
had  he  introduced  a  measure  like  this.  If  specie  payments  were  to 
be  made  for  public  dues,  he  should  suppose  it  best  to  begin  with 
the  customs,  which  were  payable  in  large  cities,  where  gold  and  sil- 
ver could  be  more  easily  procured  than  on  the  frontiers.  But 
whether  from  speculators,  or  settlers,  what  was  the  use  of  these 
specie  payments  ?  The  money  was  dragged  over  the  mountains  to 
be  dragged  back  again :  that  was  all.  The  purchaser  of  public 
lands  would  buy  gold  by  bills  on  the  Eastern  cities:  it  would  go 
across  the  country  in  panniers  or  wagons:  the  Land  Office  would 
send  it  back  again  by  the  return  carriage,  and  thus  create  the  use- 
less expense  of  transportation. 

He  had  from,  the  very  first  looked  upon  all  these  schemes  as 
totally  idle  and  illusory ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
'Other  nations,  or  suited  to  our  own  policy,  or  our  own  active  condi- 
tion. But  the  effect  of  this  resolution — what  would  it  be  ?  Let 
them  try  it.  Let  them  go  on.  Let  them  add  to  the  catalogue  of 
projects.  Let  them  cause  every  man  in  the  West,  who  has  a  five 
dollar  bank  note  in  his  pocket,  to  set  off,  post  haste,  to  the  bank, 
lest  somebody  else  should  get  there  before,  and  get  out  all  the 
money,  and  then  buy  land.  How  long  would  the  Western  banks 
stand  this  ?  Yet,  if  gentlemen  please,  let  them  go  on.  I  shall  dis- 
sent ;  I  shall  protest ;  I  shall  speak  my  opinions ;  but  I  shall  still 
say.  Go  on,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  see  the  upshot  of  your  experi- 
mental policy. 

The  currency  of  the  country  was,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  power 
of  all  the  banking  companies  in  the  great  cities.  He  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  these  institutions ;  but  the  evil  had  begun, 
and  could  not  be  resisted.  What  one  State  does,  another  will  do 
also.  Danger  and  misfortunes  appear  to  be  threatening  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country ;  and  although  the  Constitution  gives  the  control 
over  it  to  Congress,  yet  Congress  is  allowed  to  do  nothing.  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  States,  had  the  coining  power ;  yet  the  States 
issue  paper  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  and  Congress  is  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  regulate,  control,  or  redeem  it.  We  have  the  sole  power 
over  the  currency;  but  we  possess  no  means  of  exercising  that 

E>wer.  Congress  can  create  no  bank,  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
xecutive  can  appoint  twenty  or  fifty  banks,  without  any  law  what- 
ever. A  very  peculiar  state  of  things  exists  in  this  country  at  this 
moment  —  a  country  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperfty ;  more  boun- 
tifully blest  by  Pro^dence  in  all  things  than  an^  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  its  finances 
deranffed,  and  an  increasing  want  of  confidence  felt  in  ifs  circulation. 
But  the  experiment  was  to  cure  all  this.  A  few  select  and  favcuf^ 
ite  banks  were  to  give  us  a  secure  currency,  one  better  and  more 
practKally  beneficial  than  that  of  the  United  States  Bank.    And 
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here  is  the  result,  or,  rather,  to  use  the  expression  of  Monsieur 'TbiI^ 
leyrand,  here  is  ''the  beginning  of  the  end." 

We  were  told  that  these  banks  would  do  as  well,  if  not  a  great 
deal  better,  for  all  the  purposes  of  esichange,  than  the  United  ^tes 
Bank ;  that  they  could  negotiate  as  cheaply  and  with  as  mueb  safe* 
ty ;  and  yet  the  rate  b  now  one  and  a  half,  if  not  two  per  ceM» 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  Indeed,  exchanges  are  all 
deranged,  and  in  confusbn.  Sometimes  they  are  at  high  tates^ 
both  ways,  between  two  points.  Looking,  then,  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  the  insecurity  of  the  public  mone^y,  and  the  rates  of  ex« 
change,  let  me  ask  anv  honest  and  inteUigent  man,  of  whatever 
party,  what  has  beeti  tne  result  of  these  experiments?  Does  any 
gentleman  still  doubt  ?  Let  him  kx)k  to  the  disclosures  made  by 
the  circular  of  one  of  the  deposit  banks  of  Ohio,  which  was  read 
by  an  honorable  Senator  here  a  day  or  two  since.  That  bank 
would  not  receive  the  notes  of  the  specie-paying  banks  of  that  State 
from  the  Land  Office,  as  I  understand  the  rircular,  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  tells  the  Land  Office  that  it  will  not.  Here  are  thirty  or  forty 
specie-paying  banks  in  Ohio,  all  of  good  credit,  and  out  <h  the  whole 
number  three  were  to  be  selected,  entitled  to  no  more  confidence 
than  the  others,  whose  notes  were  to  be  taken  for  public  lands. 
If  gentlemen  from  the  West  and  South-west  are  satisfied  vfilh  this 
arrangement,  I  certainly  commend  greatly  their  quiescent  tempera* 
ment. 

As  he  said  in  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  he  knew  of 
nothing  he  could  do  in  regard  to  the  resolutbn,  except  to  sit  still 
and  see  how  far  gentlemen  would  go,  and  what  this  state  of  things 
would  end  in.  Here  was  this  vast  surplus  revenue  under  no  control 
whatever,  and,  firom  appearances,  though  the  session  was  nearty 
over,  likely  to  remain  so.  Two  measures  of  the  highest  importance 
had  been  proposed  —  one  to  diminish  this  fund ;  another  to  secure 
its  safety.  He  wished  to  understand,  and  the  country  to  know, 
whether  any  thing  wtLs  to  be  done  with  either  of  these  propositions. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  a  national  bank  was  the  only 
security  for  the  national  treasure;  but,  as  there  was  no  such  institu- 
tion, a  more  extended  use  should  be  made  of  this  treasure,  and  in 
Its  distribution  no  preference  should  be  given,  as  was  the  fact  in  the 
Instance  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  In 
some  way  or  other  this  fund  must  be  distributed.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  provisbns  of  the  land  bill  seemed  to  him  emi- 
nently calculated  to  effect  this  object ;  but  if  that  measure  should 
not  be  adopted,  he  would  give  his  vote  to  any  proper  and  equitable 
measure  which  might  be  brought  forward,  let  it  come  fiom  what 
tjuarter  it  might.  In  all  probability,  there  would  be  a  diminutioii 
m  the  amount  of  land  sales  for  some  time  to  come.  The  purehasea 
of  the  last  year,  he  supposed,  had  exceeded  the  demands  of  emigr*- 
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tioQ.  Tbey  were  oAade  b^  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  lands  for  increased  prices.  The  spirit  of  speculation,  bdeed, 
seemed  to  be  very  much  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public 
lands.  He  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  further  progress,  or 
where  the  end,  of  these  things ;  but  he  thought  one  thing  quite  clear, 
and  that  was,  that  the  existing  surplus  ought  to  be  distributed. 

He  repeated,  that  he  intended  no  detailed  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  Senate  ;  and  had  he  been  in  his  seat,  he  should 
not  have  opposed  the  amendment  to  the  pension  bill.  Let  the  ex- 
periments, one  and  all,  have  their  course.  He  should  do  nothing 
except  to  vote  against  all  these  visionary  projects,  until  the  country 
should  become  convinced  that  a  sound  currency,  and  with  it  a  gen- 
eral security  for  property,  and  the  earnings  of  honest  labor,  were 
things  of  too  much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  projects, 
whether  political  or  financial. 

After  remarks  bj  Bir.  Nilsb  of  ConneoUcat,  and  Mr.  Bxhtoh  of  Miasoari, 

Mr.  Webstkr  said  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  bad  referred  to 
the  resolution  of  1816 ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  in  reference  to  the  part  he  bore  in  it.  The  events  of 
the  war  had  greatly  deranged  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  a 
great  pecuniary  pressure  was  felt  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  otner.  The  war  took  place  in  1812,  and  not  two  months  of  it 
bad  passed  before  there  was  a  cessation  of  specie  payments  by  at 
least  two  thirds  of  all  the  banks  of  the  country.  So  strong  was  the 
pressure,  that  although  the  enemy  blockaded  the  Chesapeake,  so 
that  not  a  barrel  of  pork  or  flour  could  be  sent  to  market,  yet  the 
prices  of  these  articles  rose  fifty  per  cent.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued ;  the  collectors  of  the  customs  every  where  received  the 
notes  of  their  own  local  banks  for  duties  payable  at  their  own  places, 
but  would  not  receive  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  the  other  cities. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  a  member,  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pi*eserve 
any  of  his  pay,  had  to  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  get  the  money 
received  here  exchanged  for  money  that  he  could  carry  home. 
Another  effect  of  this  state  of  the  currency  was  this  —  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  no 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another.  Yet  Baltimore,  for  instance,  which  had  the  exchange 
against  her,  had  an  advantage,  by  the  payment  of  her  duties  in  the 
bills  of  her  banks,  and  had  the  advantage  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  over  some  Northern  cities.  The  resolution  then  introduced 
bv  him  was  to  provide  that  the  revenue  should  be  equallv  paid  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  was  the  effect  of  it?  The 
bank  bill  had  just  passed,  and  the  resolution  was,  that  all  debts  due 
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the  Government  should  be  paid  in  the  legal  cob,  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  that  paid  coin  on 
demand.  That  was  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1816,  rendered  ab- 
solutely necessary. by  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  inquired  whether  the  omis^on 
to  use  the  powers  of  Congress  necessarily  increased  that  of  the  Ek* 
ecutive.  He  would  put  a  poser  to  the  gentleman.  The  President 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  the  public  treasure  into  its  hands,  and  appoint  agents  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  gentleman  himself  must  admit  this,  for  he  supposed 
that  he  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  the  Senator  fix>m  Tennessee  in  being 
willing  that  things  should  remain  as  they  were.  Then,  if  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  care  of  the  national  treasure,  and  they  did  not  do 
it,  it  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  Was  not  the  cus- 
tody of  the  national  treasure  power?  and  if  they  neglected  to  use 
this  power,  did  they  not  augment  the  power  of  the  Executive  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  appro[Hiate  for  a  historian,  than  to  review 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  advanced  with  regard  to  Executive 

g>wer,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  sought  to  increase  it.  The 
resident  himself  first  advanced  the  doctrine,  and  it  had  been  repeat- 
ed there,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  Did  the  Constitu- 
tion make  him  so  ?  Did  the  Constitution  acknowledge  any  other 
representative  of  the  People  than  the  members  of  the  other  House  ? 
But  it  had  been  found  extremely  convenient  to  those  who  wished 
to  increase  the  President's  power  to  give  him  this  title.  This  claim 
of  the  President  reminded  him  of  a  remaric  he  heard  made  many 
years  ago  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
gentleman  had  voted  against  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  about  to  vote  for  the  second; 
If,  said  the  gentleman,  the  People  have  g^vto  us  the  power  to  make 
a  bank,  we  can  do  it ;  and  if  they  have  not,  we  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  People,  and  can  take  the  power.  And  this  was  the 
doctrine  applied  to  the  President  as  the  peculiar  representative  of 
the  People.  The  Constitution  gave  him  a  modk^um  of  power,  and 
he,  claiming  the  lion's  part,  took  all  die  rest.  This  was  the  result 
of  that  overwhelming  personal  popularity  which  led  men  to  disre- 
gard all  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  founders  of  this  Government,  and 
to  yield  up  all  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  They  could  not 
now  even  quote  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefferson, without  being  scout- 
ed, and  they  could  not  resist  any  power  claimed  by  the  Executive, 
however  arbitrary,  but  must  yield  up  every  thing  to  him  by  one 
universal  confidence,  because  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
People. 
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AStbt  farther  semarki  by  Mr.  Nilks, 

Mr.  Wbbstkr  ofasenred  that  it  was  the  best  course,  when  a  gen- 
tleman replied  to  another,  to  use  his  very  words  as  far  as  his  recol- 
leetkui  permitted  him.  He  had  noticed,  on  other  occasions,  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  gave  his  own  language  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  he  was  replying  to,  put  his  own  construction  upon  it, 
and  then  replied  to  this  man  of  straw.  He  hoped  that  the  gentle- 
man would,  when  be  quoted  him  in  future,  use  his  exact  language, 
and  not  put  into  his  mouth  words  that  he  did  not  use.  The  gen- 
tleman, in  speaking  of  the  President,  used  the  term  representative 
of  the  People,  precisely  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Now,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  in  any  idea  of  power  pertaining  to  the  President  in  this 
character.  But  he  would  remind  the  Senator  that  the  President 
himself  in  more  than  one  communication  had  claimed  this  character 
and  power.  It  would  be  finind  in  the  protest  that  he  is  the  only 
.  single  representative  of  the  People.  Sir,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
consolidatbn,  and  in  the  worst  of  hands.  Do  we  not  all  know  that 
the  People  have  not  one  representative  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
ibe.  States  are  divided  into  congressional  districts,  each  pf  which 
elects  a  representative,  and  that  the  States  themselves  are  repre- 
lented  by  two  memb^  on  that  floor  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  it 
was  catdliUy  avoided  by  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution  to  give  him 
any  such  power  at  all  ?  He  admitted  that  the  President,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  popularity  merely,  was  called,  with  great  propriety,  the 
lepcesentative  of  the  People ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  was  no  more 
so  than  was  the  President  of  the  old  Congress,  lliere  was  another 
&ke  doctrine  that  was  worth  notk;ing,  and  that  was,  that  every 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  the  President  had  been  approved  of 
by  the  People,  because  tbey  reelected  him. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  T^IE  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  PURCHASE,  ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  UNimD 
STATES,  OP  THE  PRIVATE  STOCK  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  AND 
PORTLAND  CANAL.    MAY  25,  1836. 

Mr.  WsvsrxR  addrotied  the  Senate  as  follovi : — 

Mr.  President  :  I  regret  the  warmth  with  which  my  fiieod 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  and  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  ^Mr« 
Porter,)  have  spoken  on  this  occasion.  But  while  I  re^t  it,  I 
can  hardly  say  I  blame  it.  They  have  expressed  disappointment, 
and,  I  think,  they  may  well  feel  disappointment.  I  confess.  Sir,  I 
fed  disappointment,  also.  Looking  to  the  magnitude  of  this  object ; 
looking  to  its  highly  interesUng  character  to  the  West;  looking  to 
the  great  concern  whidi  our  Western  friends  have  manifested  for  its 
success,  I  fed,  myself,  not  only  disappointment,  but,  in  some  degree, 
mortification  at  the  result  of  the  vote  which  has  now  been  taken. 
That  vote,  if  it  stands,  must  be  decisive  of  the  success  of  the 
measure. 

No  doubt.  Sir,  it  is  altogedier  vam  to  pass  this  bill,  unless  it  con- 
tain such  pro  visions,  as  will  induce  the  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion to  part  with  their  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  Su*,  why  do  we  hear  so  much  reproach  and 
denunciation  against  the  menibers  of  this  corporauon  ?  Have  they 
not  hazarded  their  property  in  an  undertaking  of  great  importance 
and  utility  to  the  country  ?  Has  not  Congress  itself  encouraged 
their  enterprise,  by  taking  a  part  of  the  stock  on  account  of  the 
Government  ?  Are  we  not  ourselves  shareholders  m  this  company  ? 
Their  tolls,  it  is  said,  are  large ;  that  is  true ;  but,  then,  not  only  did 
thev  run  all  the  risks  usuall;^  attending  such  enterprises,  but,  even 
with  their  large  tolls,  all  their  receipts,  up  to  this  hour,  by  no  meaotf 
give  an  mcrease  on  diehr  capital  equal  to  the  ordmary  interest  of 
money  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

There  appears  to  me  very  grestt  injustice  in  speaking  of  their  tolls 
as  "fines''  and  "penalties,'' and  imjdstimpositbns;  orof  their  char- 
ts, as  an  odious  monopoly.  Who  called  it  so,  or  Who  so  tbou^ 
of  it,  when  it  was  graced  to  them?  Who,  but  they,  were  willmg 
to  undertake  tbe  woA-^to  advance  the  moaey,  and  to  tun  the 
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risks  and  chances  of  failure?  Who  then  blamed,  reproached,  or 
denounced  the  enterprising  individuals  who  hazarded  their  money 
in  a  project  to  make  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  ?  Who 
tlien  spoke  of  their  tolls  as  impositions,  fines,  and  penalties  ?  No- 
body, Sir.  Then,  all  was  encouragement  and  cheering  onward. 
The  cry  was  then.  Go  on,  run  the  hazard,  iry  the  experiment,  let 
our  vessels  and  boats  have  a  passage  round  this  obstruction ;  make 
an  eflbrt  to  overcome  this  great  obstacle.  If  you  fail,  the  loss, 
indeed,  will  be  yoUrs ;  but  if  you  succeed,  all  the  world  will  agree 
that  you  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fully  remunerated  for  the  risk  and 
expenditure  of  capital. 

Sir,  we  are  bound  in  all  justice  and  fairness  to  respect  the  legal 
rights  of  these  corporators.  For  one,  I  not  only  respect  their  legal 
rights,  but  I  honor  their  enterprise,  I  commend  their  perseverance, 
and  I  think  they  deserve  well  of  the  community. 

But,  nevertheless,  Sir,  I  am  for  making  this  navigation  free.  If 
there  were  no  canal,  I  should  be  for  makmg  one,  or  for  other  modes 
of  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  river.  As  there  is  a  canal,  now 
the  subject  of  private  ownership  and  private  property,  I  am  for 
buying  it  out,  and  opening  it,  toll  free,  to  all  who  navigate  the  river. 
In  my  opinion,  this  work  is  of  importance  enough  to  demand  the 
attention  of  Government.  To  be  sure  it  is  but  a  canal,  and  a  canal 
round  the  falls  of  a  river ;  but  that  river  is  the  Ohio.  It  is  one  of 
those  vast  streams  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  water  communica- 
tion of  the  West.  It  is  one  of  those  running  seas  which  bear  on 
their  bosom  the  riches  of  Western  commerce.  It  is  a  river ;  but, 
to  the  uses  of  man,  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  to  the  great  objects  of 
communication,  it  is  one  of  those  rivers  which  has  the  character  of 
an  ocean.  Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  the  map,  and  glances  his 
eye  on  all  these  rivers,  he  sees  at  once  water  enough  to  constitute 
or  to  fill  an  ocean,  pouring  from  difierent,  distant,  and  numerous 
sources,  and  flowing  many  thousand  miles,  in  various  channels,  with 
breadth  and  depth  of  water  in  each,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  rapid  communication  and  extensive  trade.  And  if,  in  any  por- 
tion of  these  inland  seas,  we  find  obstruotions  which  the  hand  of 
man  can  remove,  who  can  say  that  such  removal  is  not  an  object 
worthy  all  the  attention  of  Government? 

Whoever,  Mr.  President,  would  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty, 
in  the  councils  of  this  Government,  must  look  upon  the  country  as 
it  is,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  He  must  comprehend  it  in 
its  vast  extent,  its  novel  character,  its  sudden  development,  its 
amazing  progress,  confou&dmg  all  calculation,  and  almost  over- 
whelming the  imagination.  Our  rivers  are  not  the  rivers  of  the 
European  world.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  the  Trent,  the  Thames, 
and  the  Severn.  With  us,  at  least  in  this  part  of  our  country, 
navigation  fxoai  the  sea  does  not  stop  where  the  tide  stops.    Our 
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|iorts  and  harbors  are  not  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  only,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  tides  of  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  miles,  nay,  thousands  of 
miles,  beyond  the  point  where  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  felt,  deep 
waters  spread  out,  and  capacious  harbors  open  themselves,  to  the 
reception  of  a  vast  and  increasing  navigation. 

To  be  sure,  Sir,  this  is  a  work  of  internal  iraprdvement ;  but  it  is 
not,  on  that  account,  either  the  less  constitutional,  or  the  less  im- 
portant. Sir,  I  have  taken  a  part  in  this  great  struggle  for  internal 
improvement  from  the  beginning,  and  I  shall  hold  out\o  the  end. 
Whoever  may  follow,  or  whoever  may  fly,  I  shall  go  straight  for^ 
ward  for  all  those  constitutional  powers,  and  for  all  that  liberal  policy, 
which  I  have  heretofore  supported. 

I  remember.  Sir,  and,  indeed,  a  very  short  memory  might  retain 
the  recollection,  when  the  first  appropriations  for  harbors  on  the 
great  lakes  were  carried  through  this  body,  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  against  the  most  delermin^  opposition.  I  remember 
when  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Michigan  were  likely  to 
be  condemned  to  a  continuance  in  the  state  in  which  Nature  and 
ihe  Indian  tribes  had  left  them,  with  no  proof  upon  their  shores  of 
the  policy  of  a  civilized  state,  no  harbors  for  the  shelter  of  a  hun- 
dred vessels,  no  light-house  even  to  point  out  to  the  inland  mariner 
the  dangers  of  his  course.  I  remember  even*  when  the  harbor  of 
Buffiilo  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  either  unimportant  in  itself,  or, 
if  not  unimportant,  yet  shut  out  from  the  care  aqd  the  aid  of  Congresa 
by  a  constitutional  interdiction  of  works  of  internal  improvement. 
But,  Sir,  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  doctrine  of  internal  improve- 
ment has  established  itself  by  its  own  necessity,  its  own  obvious 
and  confessed  utility,  and  the  benefits  which  it  has  already  so  wide- 
ly conferred.  So  it  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  case  before  us. 
We  shall  wonder  hereafter  who  could  doubt  the  propriety  of 
setting  free  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  shall  wonder  that  it  was 
delayed  even  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Question  of  constitutional  power,  I  entertain 
not  a  particle  of  doubt.  How  b  it,  let  me  ask,  that  we  appropriate 
money  for  harbors,  piers,  and  breakwaters  on  the  sea-coast? 
Where  do  we  find  power  for  this  ?  Certainl v  no  where,  where  we 
cannot  find  equal  power  to  pass  thb  bill.  The  same  clause  covers 
such  appropriations,  inland  as  well  %s  on  the  sea-coast,  or  else  it 
covers  neither.  We  have  foreign  commerce,  and  we  have  internal 
commerce;  and  the  power,  and  the  duty,  also,  of  regulating,  pro- 
tecting, aiding,  and  fostering  both  is  given  in  the  same  words.  For 
one,  therefore,  Sir,  I  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  not  to 
its  locality.  I  ask  not  whether  it  be  east  or  west  of  the  mountains. 
There  are  no  Alleghanies  in  my  politics. 

I  care  not  whether  it  be  an  improvement  on  the  shore  of  the  sea^ 
or  on  the  shore  of  one  of  these  mighty  rivers,  so  much  like  a  seai 
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which  flow  tbioagh  our  vast  iDterior.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  the  object  is  a  good  one,  an  important  one,  within  the  scope  of 
our  powers,  and  called  for  by  the  fair  claims  ohmr  commerce.  So 
that  it  be  in  the  Union,  so  that  it  be  within  the  twenty-four  States, 
or  the  twenty-six  States,  it  cannot  be  too  remote  for  me.  This 
feeling,  Sir,  so  natural,  as  I  think,  to  true  patriotism,  is  the  dictate 
also  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Were  I  to  look  only  to  the  bene- 
fits of  my  own  immediate  constituents,  I  should  still  support  this 
measure*  Is  not  our  commerce  floating  on  these  Western  rivers  ? 
Are  not  our  manufactures  ascending  them  all,  by  day  and  by  night, 
by  the  power  of  steam,  incessantly  impelling  a  thousand  engines, 
and  forcing  upwards,  agiainst  their  currents,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  fre^t  ?  If  these  cargoes  be  lost,  if  they  be  injured,  if  their 
progress  be  delayed,  if  the  expense  of  their  transportation  be  in- 
ereesed,  who  does  not  see  that  all  interested  in  them  become  suffer- 
ers ?  Who  does  not  see  that  every  producer,  every  manufacturer, 
every  trader,  every  laborer,  has  an  interest  in  these  improvements  ? 
Surely,  Sir,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  interest  of  the  whole 
is  the  interest  of  each.  Every  man  has  his  dividend  out  of  this 
augmented  public  advantage.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the  effect 
were  more  k)cal,  if  the  work  were  useful  to  the  Western  States 
alone,  or  useful  mainly  to  Kentucky  and  Indiana  alone,  still  I 
should  think  it  a  case  fiiirly  within  our  power,  and  important 
enough  to  demand  our  attention. 

Bwt,  Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  more  pam  at  the  result  of  the  last 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  those  Western  gentlemen,  who 
are  so  much  interested  in  this  measure,  and  who  have  uniformly 
supported  appropriadons  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  which, 
though  just  and  proper,  are,  as  it  seems  to  noe,  no  more  just  or  proper 
than  this. 

These  (iriends  have  stood  by  us.  They  have  uniformly  been 
found  at  our  side,  in  the  contest  about  internal  improvement.  They 
have  upheld  that  policy,  and  have  gone  with  us  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  And  I  now  tell  them  that  I  shall  stand  by  them. 
I  shall  be  found  where  they  look  for  me.  I  have  asked  their  votes, 
once  and  again,  for  objects  important  to  the  Atlantic  States.  They 
have  liberally  given  those  votes.  They  have  acted  like  enlightened 
and  wise  statesmen.  I  have  duly  estimated  the  high  justice  and 
liberality  of  their  conduct.  And  having  now  an  object  interesting 
to  them,  and  to  their  constituents,  a  just  object,  and  a  great  object, 
they  have  a  right  to  find  me  at  tbehr  side,  acting  with  them,  acting 
according  to  my  own  principles,  and  proving  my  own  consistency. 
And  so  they  shall  find  me ;  and  so  they  do  find  me.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  am  with  them;  I  am  one  of  them.  I  am  as  Western  a  man,' 
oo  this  bill,  as  he  among  them  who  is  most  Western.  This  chair 
must  change  its  occupant,  another  voice  will  address'  the  Senate 
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from  this  seat,  before  an  object  of  this  nature,  so  important,  so  con- 
stitutional, so  expedient,  so  highly  desirable  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  country,  and  so  useful  to  the  whole,  shall  fail  for  the  want,  here, 
either  of  a  decisive  vote  in  its  support^  or  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  it  to  the  support  of  others. 
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SPEECH 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  INTRODUCING  THE 
PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  REV- 
ENUE.    MAY  31,  1896. 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  no  desire  to  make  myself  responsiblei 
m  any  special  manner,  for  what  may  either  be  done  or  omitted,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  some  of  them,  as  I 
think,  unnecessarily  created ;  and  as  these  have  been  produced  by 
measures  in  which  I  did  not  concur,  it  naturally  belongs  to  others, 
who  did  concur  m  those  measures,  and  who  now  possess  the  power, 
to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  their  judgments,  and  on  their 
own  responsibility.  But  I  incline,  nevertheless,  to  express  my 
opinions  on  a  subject  of  such  very  high  interest,  and  to  let  them 
have  what  weight  they  are  entitled  to,  if  it  may  be  supposed  that 
they  are  entitled  to  any  weight  at  all. 

On  one  point,  I  presume,  we  are  all  agreed,  and  that  is,  that  the 
subject  is  of  great  importance.  It  a&cts  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, the  security  of  the  public  money,  and  the  state  of  the  currency ; 
and  it  affects,  also,  the  practical  and  actual  distribution  of  power 
among  the  several  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  comprises  provisions  for  two  objects : 

First,  regulations  for  the  custody  of  the  public  money,  between 
the  time  of  its  collection  and  the  time  of  its  disbursement ;  and,  as 
naturally  connected  with  this,  it  contemplates,  or  must  at  least  very 
materially  affect,  the  currency  of  the  country,  the  exchanges,  and 
the  usual  operations  of  credit  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  second  direct  object  of  the  bill  is,  a  reduction,  positive  or 
contingent,  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

It  seems  probable.  Sir,  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  first  of 
these  objects,  may  be  so  modified  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  A  committee  acting  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  the  points  of  former 
difference,  might,  I  think,  agree  on  the  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
to  the  deposit  banks.  The  sentiments  which  have  been  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  do  not  appear  to  be  iireconcilable. 
In  the  present  state  of  thbgs,  I  see  no  way  but  to  employ  State 
banks  as  de[X)sitories  of  the  public  money ;  and  I  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  subject  them  to  sucn  regulations,  and  such  only,  as  shall 
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make  tbem,  in  the  bighest  practieable  degree,  safe  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  useful  to  the  countiy. 

To  this  end,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  step  is>  to  increase 
their  numbers.  At  jMresent  their  number,  espepially  in  the  large 
cities,  is  too  small.  They  have  too  large  sums  in  deposit,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  capital  and  thehr  legal  limits  of  discount.  By  this 
means  the  public  money  is  locked  up.  It  is  hoarded.  It  is  with- 
drawn, to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  general  mass  of  commep- 
cial  means,  and  is  suflfered  to  accumulate,  witli  no  possible  benefit 
to  Government,  and  with  great  inconvenience  and  faijury  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  On  thb  point  there  seems  little 
diversity  of  opinion.  AH  appear  to  a^^ee  that  the  number  of  de- 
posit banks  should  be  so  far  increased,  that  each  may  regard  that 
portion  of  the  public  treasure  whk^h  it  may  receive,  as  an  increase 
of  its  effective  deposits,  to  be  u^ed,  like  other  moneys  in  deposit,  as 
a  basis  of  discount,  to  a  just  and  prop^  extent. 

I  regard  this  modification  of  the  present  system  as  indispensable. 

I  think,  too,  that,  for  the  use  of  these  deposits,  the  banks  should 

Cy  a  moderate  interest.  They  can  well  afford  it*  The  best 
nks  in  the  States  will  be  ready,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  receive  the 
deposits,  on  that  conditbn  among  others.  What  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be,  depends  very  much  on  what  we  may  do  with  the  sur- 
plus revenue.  If  we  leave  that  surplus  undistributed,  the  banks 
ought  to  pay  a  large  interest.  If  we  provide  for  distributing  the 
surplus,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  amount  in  the  banks,  and  making 
it  their  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  transfer  the  public  funds  fixnn 
place  to  place  when  requested,  without  charge,  the  rate  of  interest 
should  of^  course  be  less. 

I  agree,  too,  to  what  has  been  suggested,  rejecting  the  authority 
to  chuige  those  banks.  They  ought  not  to  be  changed,  but  fbr 
plain  and  specific  (^ause,  set  down  and  provided  for  in  the  law  itselfl 
Any  restrictk>n  less  than  this,  will  place  a  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  which  will  be  very  capable  of  being  abused. 

Nor  should  the  Secretary  be  at  liberty  to  order  funds  fipom  one 
bank  to  another,  for  any  other  reason  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  He  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  public  treas- 
ures for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  credit,  or  incnsasing  the  means^ 
of  any  State  institution. 

The  bill  proposes  that  all  the  deposit  banks  shall  be  bound  to 
keep,  at  all  times,  an  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportk)n  to  their  debts  and  liabilities.  I  approve  of  £is,  not 
80  much  fiotn  any  belid' that  the  solidity  of  the  bi^kscan  be  secured 
by  abv  such  ptovisions,  as  beisauise  a  regulatkni  of  this  kind  may 
tmif  IB  somemedsuire,  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  specie  ia  tfale 
oountcjri  abd  by  tirnt  means  to  secure,  in  some  small  degree^  the 
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general  circuladon  against  violent  shocks.  But  I  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  this. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  pass  with  these  modifi* 
cations,  a  considerable  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  community. 
G>Dfidence  will  be,  in  some  measure  at  least,  restored ;  the  hanks 
will  possess  the  power  of  useful  action,  and  the  distressing  uncer- 
tainty which  now  hangs  oyer  every  thing  being  dispelled,  the 
commercial  community  will  find  its  way  out  of  its  present  embar* 
rassment. 

Still,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  present  system,  in  my 
opinion,  can  never  be  perfect.  It  can  never  be  the  best  system. 
It  can  never  be  a  safe  regulator  of  the  currency  of  the  country^,  nor 
furnish  solid  security  against  derangement.  It  can  never  give  to 
the  mercantile  wodd  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  best  means  of  facilita- 
ting domestic  exchanges.  The  State  banks  were  not  made 'for 
these  general  purposes ;  they  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  they  haye  not 
the  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  of  operation  which  the 
successnil  aocomplbhment  of  such  purposes  requires.  They  are 
subject  to  various  limitations  by  their  charters,  and  it  may  even  be 
doubtfiil,  in  some  cases,  whether  they  can  legally  bind  themselves 
m  such  stipulatbns  and  contracts  as  we  propose  to  submit  to  them. 
They  were  established  for  local,  not  ior  general  objects.  They 
did  not  expect  to  receive  Government  deposits ;  and  it  might  pes* 
siUy  be  thought  important  to  their  stockholders  and  customers  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  case  of  failure  or  insolvency,  the  priarUy 
of  the  United  States  would  prevail,  as  b  other  cases,  to  the  post- 
ponement of  all  other  debts  and  claims.  It  is  certainly  my  opinion, 
Sir,  that  we  are  running  great  hazards  with  the  currency  of  the 
country.  I  see  no  well-assured  reliance  for  its  safety  in  this  system 
of  deposit  banks,  regulated  as  well  as  they  may  be.  Nevertheless, 
regulation  is  necessary,  nay,  it  is  indispensable ;  and  some  present 
benefit  at  least  would  arise,  I  am  persuaded,  fix>m  the  passage  of  a 
proper  law. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  other  important  object  of  this  bill — tlie 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

And  here  the  first  question  is,  whether  there  will  be  any  surplus 
revenue.  Will  there  be  any  diing  to  divide  at  the  end  of  this  year  ? 
On  this  point  opinions  are  not  agreed,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a 
surplus,  and  a  large  surplus.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  either 
of  such  a  fallingoff  of  income,  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  an  increase 
of  expenditure  on  the  other,  as  shall  leave  the  Treasury  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  speak  of  this  year  only,  because  the 
measure  which  I  shall  propose  wiH  be  limited  to  the  end  of  this 
year.  My  plan  is  to  provide  for  the  surplus  which  may  be  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  to  stop  ifaere.    As  to  the  probable  state 
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of  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  I  agree  it  is  matter  of  opinioQ  unA 
estimate ;  but  we  know  what  sum  is  on  hand  now,  and  we  are 
drawing  the  session  to  a  close,  when  appropriations  will  cease ;  and 
the  year  itself  is  already  half  expired.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  Treasury  six  months 
hence,  without  risk  of  great  and  wide  mistake.  I  proceed  on  the 
following  general  estimate  and  calculation : 

January  1,  1836.   Amount  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury,          $25,000,000 

Deduct  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  8,000,000 

$17,000,000 
Revenue  of  the  first  quarter  of  1836,         .         .  1 1,000,000 

Estimate  Tor  the  three  last  quarters  of  1836,  .  25,000,000 
Stock  in  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  including 

premium, 8,000,000 


$61,000,000 
Appropriatk>ns  in  1836,  estimated 

at $35,000,000 

Deduct  what  will  remain  as  unexpend- 
ed balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,         14,000,000 

21,000,000 


$40,000,000 


This  estimate,  Sir,  does  not  rest  solely  on  my  own  jud^ent. 
I  find  others  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  competent  to  judge,, 
coming  to  conclusions  not  far  difi[erent  from  my  own.  It  is  tnie 
this  rests  in  opinion.  It  cannot  be  mathematically  proved  that  we 
shall  have  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but 
the  practical  question  is,  whether  that  result  is  not  so  highly  pioba-» 
ble  that  it  b  our  duty  to  make  some  provision  fiir  it,  and  to  make 
that  provision  now.  I  propose  only  to  (Svide  tbe  surplus.  If  it 
shall  happen,  after  all,  that  there  shall  be  no  surplus,  then  the 
measure  will  have  done  no  harm.  But  if  the  surplus  shaU  not  be 
forty  millions,  but  only  thirty-five,  thirty,  twenty-five,  or  even  twenty, 
still,  if  it  be  now  probable  that  it  will  reach  even  tbe  lowest  of  these* 
sums,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  provide  for  it  ? 

This  is  a  contingent  measure,  not  a  positive  one.  It  is  intended 
to  apply  to  a  case,  in  my  judgment,  very  likely  to  ariae;  indeed,  I 
may  say  a  case  which,  in  all  probability^  will  arise ;  but  if  it  timid 
not,  then  the  proposed  measure  will  have  no  operation. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  in  my  opinibn,  tl»  measnre  sboidd 
be  limited  to  one  sing^  division  —  one  distrBxition  o(  tbe  w^us 
money  b  tbe  Treasury.    In  that  respect,  my  proposition  dinen 
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from  the  bill  of  the  honorable  member  from  Carolioa,  and  it  differs, 
too,  from  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  member  from  New  York. 
I  think  it  safest  to  treat  the  present  state  of  things  as  extraordinary, 
as  being  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  or  causes,  the  recurrence 
of  which,  hereafter,  we  cannot  calculate  upon  with  certainty. 

There  would  be  insuperable  objections,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  settled 
practice  of  distributing  revenue  among  the  States.  It  would  be  a 
strange  operation  of  tilings,  and  its  effects  on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment might  well  be  feared.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  States  receiving  their  revenues,  their  means  even 
of  supporting  their  own  Governments,  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  If,  indeed,  the  land  bill  could  pass,  and  we  could 
act  on  the  policy,  which  I  think  the  true  policy,  of  regarding  the 
public  lands  as  a  fund,  belonging  to  the  People  of  all  the  States,  I 
should  cheerfully  concur  in  that  policy,  and  be  willing  to  make  an 
annual  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  for  some  years  at 
least.  But  if  we  cannot  separate  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  from 
other  revenue,  if  all  must  go  into  the  Treasury  together,  and  there 
remain  together,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  now,  tliat 
the  income  from  customs  must  be  reduced.  It  must  be  reduced, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  injury  to  some  l)ranches  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  because  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  less  evil  than  that 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  state  of  things,  in  which  the  United 
States,  should  be  found  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  them,  when  collected,  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  overflowing 
condition  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  enjoys  two  sources  of 
income  —  the  custom-house  and  the  public  lands.  The  income 
from  the  customs  has  been  large,  because  the  commerce  of  the 
country  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  its  prosperity  has  been 
remarkable.  The  exports  of  the  country  have  continued  to  increase. 
While  the  cotton  crop  has  grown  larger  and  larger  from  year  to 
year,  the  price  of  cotton  has  still  kept  up.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  prudent  and  sagacious  men  to  the 
contrary,  the  worid  has  not  become  overstocked  with  this  article. 
The  increase  of  consumption  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  supply.  The  consequence  is,  a  vast  and  increasing  export  by 
us,  and  an  import  corresponding  with  this  export,  and  with  the 
amount  of  earnings  in  the  carrying  trade ;  since  the  general  rule 
undoubtedly  is,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  that  the  amount 
of  imports,  and  the  earnings  of  freights,  are  about  equal  to  the 
amount  of  exports.  The  cotton-fields  of  the  South  most  unques- 
tionably form  a  great  part  of  the  basis  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
earnings  of  our  navigation  another. 

The  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  has  referred  to  the 
tariff  act  of  1828,  as  the  true  cause  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  Treas- 
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vary.  I  agree  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  act  of  1828 
unnecessarily  put  there.  But  we  know  they  were  not  put  there  by 
the  friends  of  the  act.  That  act  is  a  rentaricable  instance^  I  hope 
never  to  be  repeated,  of  unnatural,  violent,  angry  legislation. 
Those  who  introduced  it  designed,  originally,  nothing  more  than  to 
meet  the  new  condition  of  things  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  altered  poHcy  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  taxes  on  wool.  A 
bill  with  the  same  end  in  view  had  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  18OT,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  The  act  of  1828, 
however,  objectionable  though  it  certainly  was  in  many  respects, 
has  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause  of  the  over-product  of 
the  customs.  I  think  the  act  of  1832,  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
1833,  commonly  called  the  compromise  act,  has  had  much  more  to 
do  in  producing  that  result.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1832,  the  minmum  principk  had  been  preserved  in  laying 
duties  on  certain  manufactures,  especially  woollen  cloths.  This  ill- 
understood  and  much-reviled  principle  appears  to  me,  nevertheless, 
and  always  h^s  appeared  to  me,  to  be  a  just,  proper,  effectual,  and 
strictly  philosophical  mode  of  laying  protecting  duties.  It  is  exactly 
conformable,  as  I  think,  with  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  It  is,  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  what  all 
such  enactments,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
mode  of  laying  specific  duty.  It  lays  the  impost  exactly  where  it 
will  do  good,  and  leaves  the  rest  fi^e.  It  is  jm  intelligent,  discern- 
ing, discriminating  principle ;  not  a  blind,  headlong,  generalizing, 
uncalculating  operation.  Simplicity,  undoubtedly,  is  a  great  beauty 
in  acts  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art ;  but  in  both  it 
must  be  a  simplicity,  the  result  of  congruity  of  parts,  and  adaptation 
to  the  end  designed ;  not  a  rude  generalization,  which  either  leaves 
the  particular  object  unaccomplished,  or,  in  accomplishing  it,  ^ac- 
complishes a  dozen  others  also,  which  were  not  desired.  It  is  a 
simplicity  which  is  wrought  out  by  knowledge  and  skill ;  not  the 
rough  product  of  an  undistinguishing,  sweeping,  genera)  principle. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  gradations  in  woollen  cloths  be  represent- 
ed by  a  line.  At  one  end  of  this  line  are  those  of  the  highest  price, 
and  let  the  scale  descend  to  the  other  end,  where,  of  course,  will  be 
those  of  the  lowest  price.  Now,  with  the  two  ends  of  this  line  our 
manufacturers  have  not  much  to  do ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  very  highest,  or  the  very 
lowest,  of  these  articles.  Generally  speaking,  they  work  in  the 
intermediate  space.  It  was  along  thb  space,  along  this  part  of  the 
line  of  work,  that  the  minimum  principle,  as  it  has  been  usually 
called,  operated.  It  struck  just  where  the  great  object  of  protection 
required  it  to  strike,  and  it  struck  nowhere  else.  All  the  rest  it  left 
free.  It  wasted  no  power.  It  accomplished  its  object  by  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  means.    Its  aim  was  levelled  at  a  distinct 
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and  well-discemed  object,  and  its  aim  was  exact,  and  Ae  object 
ip^as  reached. 

But  the  mmbnum  had  become  the  subject  of  obloquy  and  re- 
proach. It  was  railed  at,  even,  in  good  set  terms,  by  some  who 
professed  to  be,  and  who  doubtless  were,  finends  of  the  protecting 
policy.  It  was  declared  to  be  deception.  It  was  said  that  it 
cheated  the  People,  inasmuch  as  under  its  operation  they  did  not 
see  what  amount  of  taxes  they  really  paid.  For  one,  I  did  not 
admit  the  iact,  nor  yidd  to  the  argument.  I  had  no  doubt  the 
People  knew  what  taxes  they  paid  under  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
as  well  as  we  who  passed  the  laws ;  and  whether  they  stopped  to 
make  precise  calculations  or  not,  if  they  found  the  tax  neither 
oppressive  nor  heavy,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  decidedly  salutary, 
I  did  not  believe  they  would  complain  of  it,  unless  it  was  made  a 
part  of  some  other  controversy.  The  mninum  principle,  however, 
m  its  application  to  broadcloths,  was  orerthrown  by  the  law  of 
1832,  and  that  law,  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  it  finally  passed,  substituted  a  general  and  universal  ad  va-- 
lorem  duty  of  fifty  percent.  An  eflbrt  was  made  in  the  Senate  to 
resist  this  general  ad  valorem  system,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  specific 
duty.  But  it  did  not  prevail.  The  Senate  was  neariy  evenly 
divided.  The  casting  or  turning  vote  was  held  by  a  gentieman,  a 
friend  fi>r  whom  I  always  entertain  very  high  regard,  a  member 
from  Maryland,  not  now  in  the  Senate.  After  the  discussion,  he 
admitted  himself  almost  satisfied  that  the  law,^  in  this  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  altered  ;  but  his  impression  against  the  minimtan, 
nevertheless,  finally  prevailed,  and  he  voted  for  the  new  mode,  that 
is  to  say,  the  general  ad  valorem  mode  of  layug  the  duty ;  and,  to 
render  this  effectual,  he  himself  proposed  to  carry  that  duty  as  high 
as  sixty  per  cent.  The  Senate  fixed  it,  indeed,  at  fifty-seven  per 
cent. ;  but  the  House  non-concurred,  and  the  law  finally  passed,  as 
all  know,  establishing  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on 
woollen  cloths,  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  we  recollect  that  the  duties  on  woollen 
fabrics,  of  all  kinds,  bring  into  the  Treasury  four,  or  five,  or  six 
millions  a  year,  every  man  acauunted  with  our  manufactures  must 
see  at  once  that  a  portion  of  this  vast  sum  is  perfectly  useless  as  a 
protecting  duty ;  because  it  is  imposed  on  fabrics  with  which  our 
own  manufacturers  maintain  no  competition,  and  in  regard  to  which, 
therefore,  they  ask  no  protection.  I  have  instituted  sundry  inqui- 
ries for  the  purpose  of  learning,  and  of  showing,  what  is  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  annually  on  woollens,  which  have  no  distinct 
bearing,  as  protecting  duties,  on  any  of  the  products  of  our  manu- 
factures. At  present  I  will  only  say,  and  will  say  that  with  great 
confidence,  that  of  the  surplus  money  now  in  the  TVeasuiy,  several 
millions  are  the  proceeds  of  ad  vahrem  AuHes^  which  have  00Dfa:f9d 
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no  perceptible  benefit  whatever  on  our  nuiDufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  IS)  therefore,  Sir,  that  I  regard  the  law  of  iSs,  and  not 
the  law  of  1828,  as  the  great  error  in  our  legislation.  This  law  of 
1832  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1833,  and  is,  of  course,  in  actual 
operation  at  the  present  moment,  except  so  far  as  it  has  become 
affected  b^  the  gradual  reduction  provided  for  by  the  last-m«Dtioned 
act.  I  wish  not  to  discuss  the  act  of  1833.  1  do  not  propose,  at 
present,  to  disturb  its  operation;  but  having  alluded  to  it,  1  take  the 
occasion  of  saying  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  that  act  can 
remain  as  the  setded  system  of  this  country.  When  the  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky  introduced  it,  he  called  it  a  measure  of 
conciliation,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the  manu&cturing  inter* 
ests  should  be  found  to  suffer  under  it,  it  might  be  modified  by  gen- 
eral consent.  Although  never  concurring  in  the  act,  I  entertain  the 
same  hope.  I  pray  most  fervently  that  fiHtner  strifes  and  contn> 
versies  on  the  tariff  question  may  never  be  revived ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  principles  established  by  the 
law  of  1833  can  never  form  the  commercial  system  of  this  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  striking  increase  in  the  public  reve- 
nue is  in  that  branch  of  it  whidi  is  derived  from  the  sales  of  the 
Eublic  lands.  How  happens  it  that  the  proceeds  firom  this  quarter 
ave  sprung  up,  thus  suadenly,  to  such  a  height  ?  The  SecretaiVs 
estimate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  this 
year  was  only  four  millions.  The  actual  sales  are  likely  to  be 
twenty.  Whftt  has  occasioned  this  great  and  unexpected  augmen- 
tation? 

Sir,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  generally,  are  remarkable,  and  that,  as  these  increase,  the 
western  tide,  both  of  people  and  property,  increases  also.  The 
reflow  of  this  property  is  into  the  Treasury  through  the  land-offices. 

The  well-sustained  demand  for  cotton  has,  of  course,  augmented 
the  demand  for  cotton  lands;  and  we  all  know  that  good  lands,  for 
the  production  of  that  crop,  are  sought  for  with  great  eagerness. 
We  are  to  include,  too,  the  great  expansion  of  the  paper  circulation 
among  the  causes  tending  to  produce  heavy  purchases ;  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  capital  that  has  found  its  way,  through  one  chan- 
nel or  another,  into  the  country,  and  is  giving  an  additional  stimu- 
lus, and  additional  facility  to  enterprises,  both  public  and  private. 
Many  of  the  States  have  contracted  large  debts,  for  purposes  of 
improvement,  and  these  stocks  have  gone  abroad.  I  suppose  there 
/Day  be  fifty  millions  of  State  securities  now  owned  m  Europe. 
Foreign  captal,  also,  has  been  introduced^  to  a  great  extent  of  late, 
as  the  basis  of  commercial  enterprise — a  thing  ordinarily  to  be 
expected,  when  we  look  to  the  l6w  rates  of  interest  abroad,  and  the 
great  demand  for  money  at  home.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  ^tt* 
matQ  proportions  and  amounts  on  such  a  subject;  but  it  is  certaiui 
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that  a  large  amount  of  propeilj  now  afloat,  in  alhips  and  goodi> 
owned  by  Americans,  and  sailing  and  transpoited  on  American 
account,  is  put  into  commeTcial  operation  by  means  of  foreign  capi« 
tal  actuaUy  advanced,  or  acting  through,  the  agency  of  credit.  This 
introduction  of  foreign  capital,  in  all  the  yarious  forms,  has  doubtless 
had  some  effect  m  extending  our  paper  circulation,  and  in  rabing 
prices ;  and  certainly  it  has  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  ability  of 
makmg  investments  in  the  public  lands. 

And,  Sir,  ciosely  connected  with  these  causes  is  another,  which 
I  should  consider,  after  all,  the  mam  cause ;  that  is,  the  low  price 
of  land,  compared  with  other  descriptions  of  propaty.  In  every 
thing  else  prices  have  run  up ;  but  here  price  b  chained  down  by 
the  statute.  Goods,  products  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  all  other 
lands,  may  rise,  and  many  of  them  have  risen,  some  twenty-five, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  Government  lands  remain  at 
a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre ;  and  vast  portions  of  this 
land  are  equal,  in  natural  fertility,  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  There 
is  nodiing,  on  either  continent,  to  surpass  their  quality.  The  Gov- 
ernment land,  therefore,  at  the  present  prices,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  cheapest  safe  object  of  mvestment.  The  sagacity 
of  capital  has  found  this  out,  and  it  grasps  the  opportunity.  Pbr* 
chase,  it  is  true,  has  gone  ahead  of  emigration ;  but  emigration 
follows  it,  in  near  pursuit,  and  spreads  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of 
thousands  close  on  the  heels  of  the  survey<»:  and  the  land-hunter. 
When  I  traversed  a  part  of  the  Western  States,  three  years  ago,  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  forests  around  me, 
Where  are  the  people  to  come  fixm  who  are  to  begin  cultivation 
here,  and  to  checker  this  wilderness  with  fields  of  wheat  ?  But^ 
when  returning  on  the  Cumberland  noad,  or  while  passing  along 
other  great  channels  of  communication,  I  encountered  the  masses 
of  population  moving  westward,  I  was  tempted  to  ask  myself,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  far  different  question,  and  that  was,  Where  in  the 
worid  will  all  these  people  find  room  to  settle  ? 

Nor  ar^  we  to  overkxik,  in  this  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  sale  of  lands,  the  effects,  almost  magical,  of  that 
great  agent  of  beneficence,  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power  — intrb- 
ffAh  IMPROVEMENT.  This  has  brought  the  West  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  carried  the  Atlantic  to  the  West.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  no  longer  places  remote  fit>m  us. 
^ad-roadis  and  canals  have  brought  the  settlers  of  these  regions  so 
near  to  us  that  we  almost  see  the  smoke  of  their  cabins  and  hear 
the  strokes  of  their  axes.  From  Maine  to  the  upper  Mississippi  is 
already  a  beaten  track,  with  one's  acquaintances  every  where  along 
the  rwd,  and  that  road  even  not  a  long  one,  if  we  measure  it  by 
the  time  required  to  pass  over  it. 

Mr.  Presidtot,  if  I  am  asked  bow  long  these  causes,  or  any  of 
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diem,  will  oontboe  to  act,  with  this  efiective  energy,  I  readily 
answer  that  I  cannot  foresee.  Nor  can  I  foresee  other  events, 
which  may  a£^t  our  revenue  in  years  to  come.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  preosely,  that  what  I  propose  is  limited  to  a  single  year. 
All  the  uncertainties  and  contingencies  which  naturally  belong  to 
human  afliurs,  hang  over  us.  1  know  not  what  expenditures  may 
be  called  for  next  year.  I  know  not  what  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  all-absorbing  capacity  of  Indian  wars  and  Indian  treaties. 
I  know  not  what  events,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  shake  our  com* 
mercial  security.  I  know  not  what  frosts  and  blights  may  do 
against  the  cotton  crops.  I  know  not  what  may  happen  to  our 
currency.  I  cannot  tell  what  demands  for  the  use  ot  capital  in 
other  objects  may  slacken  the  purchase  of  publk;  lands ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that,  hereafter,  our  income  from  that  source  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  fluctuating  than  heretofore,  as  depending  less  on  the 
actual  amount  of  emigration,  and  more  on  the  occasional  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  money.  Emigration  must  hereafter  supply  its  wants, 
much  more  than  formerly,  out  of  lands  already  separated  from  the 
public  domain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  prudent  to 
limit  the  proposed  division  to  a  single  operation.  Let  us  lighten 
the  Treasury  for  once ;  and  then  let  us  pause,  and  contemplate  our 
conditk>D.  As  to  what  may  then  be  expedient,  events  will  enlighten 
us.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge  more  wiselj^,  bv  the  result  cf  our 
experiments,  and  the  future  will  be  more  visible  as  it  approaches 
nearer. 

It  will  be  observed.  Sir,  that  I  give  foil  time  to  the  deposit  banks 
to  prepare  themselves  to  pay  over  these  funds.  Hme  for  this  puN 
pose  b  indispensable.  We  might  do  rather  harm  than  good,  if 
we  were  to  require  any  sudden  operation  of  that  kind.  Give  the 
banks  time ;  let  them  know  what  they  have  to  do ;  let  the  commu- 
nity see  mto  what  channels  the  surplus  funds  are  to  flow,  and  when 
they  are  to  begin  to  flow ;  and  men  of  business  will  then  be  able  to 
see  what  is  before  them. 

I  have  the  fullest  confidenee  that  if  we  now  adopt  this  measure, 
it  will  immediately  relieve  the  country.  It  will  remove  that  severe 
and  almost  unparalleled  pressure  for  money  which  is  now  distressing 
and  breaking  down  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  even  the  cour- 
age of  the  commercial  community.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  thb  present 
pressure  is  not  known,  or  felt,  or  believed  here,  in  any  thing  like  its 
true  extent.  If  we  give  no  relief,  I  know  not  what  may  happen, 
even  in  this  day  of  high  prosperity.  I  beseech  those  who  have  the 
power,  not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass,  but  to  improve  it,  and  thereby 
to  revive  the  hopes  and  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Having  expressed  these  sentiments,  and  brought  forward  this 
specific  proposition  for  one  division  among  the  States  of  the  surplus 
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funds,  I  should  now  move  to  commit  the  whole  subject,  either  to  a 
select  committee,  or  the  Committee  on  Finance,  were  it  not  that, 
looking  to  the  present  composition  of  the  Senate,  I  am  not  desirous 
of  taking  a  lead  m  this  measure.  The  responsibility  naturally  rests 
with  those  who  have  the  power  of  majorities,  and  who  may  expect  the 
concurrence  of  other  branches.  Meantime  I  cheerfully  give  myself 
to  any  labor  which  the  occasion  requires,  and  I  express  my  own 
deep  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  measures  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  to  support. 

Mr.  W.  then  proposed  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the 
^*  bill  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money,"  as  an  additional 
section: — 

Sec.  .  And  be  U  further  enackd,  That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  reserving millions,  shall  be  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amounts  of  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  census,  and  according  to  the  provision  of  the  second 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  same  to  such  persons  as  the  several  States  may 
authorize  to  receive  it,  in  the  following  proportions,  and  at  tiie  following 
times,  viz.  one  half  on  the  first  day  of  ApriL  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  on6  quarter  part,  on  the  first  day  or  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
tiurtv-seven ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty^even ;  and  all  States  which  shall  receive  their  several 
proportions  according  to  the  provisions  of  thb  act,  shall  be  taken  and  under- 
stood thereby  to  pledge  the  public  faith  of  such  States  to  repay  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  United  States,  whenever  Congress  shall  require 
the  same  to  be  repaid  by  anjr  act  or  acts  which  shall  require  such  fraiyment 
ratably,  and  in  equid  proportion,  from  all  the  States  which  had  received  the 
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SPEECH 


m   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES,   ON    THE    SPECIE 
CIRCULAR,  DECEMBER  SI,  1836. 


Tbx  Senate  having  again  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  which  waa  the 
consideration  of  the  following  resolutions,  heretofore  moved  bjr  Mr.  Ewino,  of 
Ohio:  — 

**  Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou»eofReyn3eniaihea,$fe^ThBtthe  Treas- 
ury order  of  the  eleventh  day  of  Jiuy,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  tight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  designating  the  funds  which  should  he.  reoeWahle 
in  p^rment  ibr  public  lands,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rescinded. 

"Jcetofoet^  aiso.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  theTreas- 
mr  to  delegate  to  a^y  person,  or  to  any  corporation,  the  power  of  directing 
what  fimds  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  or  for  the  pubUc  lands ;  nor  shau 
he  make  any  discrimination  in  the  funds  so  receivable,  betweeii  diflerenl 
individuals,  or  between  the  different  branches  of  the  pnblic  vevemie." 


Mr.  WxsBTXB  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  The  power  of  dbposing  of  this  important  sub- 
ject is  in  the  bands  of  gendemen,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  opinions  of  mine.  I  have  no 
motive,  therefore,  for  addressing  the  Senate,  but  to  discharge  a 
public  duty,  and  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  look  to  me 
for  opposition,  whether  availing  or  unavailing,  to  whatever  I  believe 
to  be  illegal  or  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  In  bodi  these 
respects,  die  Treasury  order  of  the  Uth  of  July  appears  to  me 
objectionable.  I  think  it  not  warranted  by  law,  and  I  think  it  also 
practically  prejudicial.  I  think  it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
pecuniaiy  difficulties  under  which  the  \irhole  country  has  been,  and 
stni  is^  laboring ;  and  that  its  direct  eSect  on  one  particular  part  of 
the  country  is  still  more  decidedly  and  severely  unfavorable. 

The  Treasury  order,  or  Treasury  circular,  of  the  11th  of  July 
last,  is  addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  receivers  of  public  money, 
and  to  the  deposit  banks.  It  instructs  these  receivers  and  these 
banks,  after  the  I5th  day  of  Augtut  then  next,  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment of  the  mbUc  lands  nothing^  esxe^t  what  is  directed  bif  existing 
taws,  viz.  gold  and  sther,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land 
scrip;  pr^fided^  that  tiU  the  Ibth  ofvecember  then  next,  the 
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indulgence  heretofore  extended,  as  to  the  kind  of  money  received, 
may  oe  continuedy  for  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  to  each  purchaser  who  is  an  actual 
settler  or  bona  fde  resident  in  the  State  where  the  sales  are 
made. 

The  exception  in  favor  of  Virginia  scrip  b  founded  on  a  particular 
act  of  Congress,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  general  question.  It  is  ■ 
not  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  further  to  that  exception.  The 
substance  of  the  general  instruction  is,  that  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  shciU  be  received  in  payment  for  public  lands ;  provided, 
however,  that  actual  settlers  and  bona  fide  residents  in  the  States 
where  the  sales  are  made  may  purchase  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  and  be  allGTwed  to  pay  as 
heretofore.  But  this  provision  was  limited  to  the  15tb  day  of 
December,  which  has  now  passed;  so  that,  by  virtue  of  this 
order,  gold  and  silver  are  now  required  of  aU  purchasers  and  for 
all  quantities. 

I  am  very  glad  that  a  resolution  to  rescind  this  order  has  been 
thus  early  introduced ;  and  I  am  glad,  too,  since  the  resolution  is  to 
be  opposed,  that  opposition  comes  early,  in  a  bold,  unequivocal, 
and  decided  form.  The  order,  it  seems,  is  to  be  defended  as  being 
both  legal  and  useilil.    Let  its  defence  then  be  made. 

The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton^  objects 
even  to  giving  the  resolution  to  rescind  a  second  reading.  He 
avails  himself  of  his  right,  though  it  be  not  according  to  general 
practice;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure  at  its  first  stage. 
This,  at  least,  is  open,  bold,  and  manly  warfare. 

Tbe  honorable  member,  in  hb  elaborate  speech,  founds  hb  oppo- 
ejtioD  to  this  resolution,  and  hb  support  of  the  Treasury  order^  on 
t^ose  general  principles  respecting  currency,  which  he  is  known  to 
eotert^kii  and  which  be  has  maintained  for  many  years.  His  opin- 
ions aone  of  us  regard  as  altogether  ultra  and  impracticable ;  look- 
ing to  a  state  of  things  not  desirable  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, and  if  it  were  desirable,  as  being  far  beyond  the  power 
of  thb  Government  to  bring  about. 

The  honorable  member  has  manifested  much  perseverance,  and 
abundant  labor,  most-uodoubtedly,  in  support  of  hb  opinions  ;  be 
b  understood,  also,  to  have  bad  countenance  from  high  places ;  and 
what  new  hopes  of  success  the  present  moment  holds  out  to  him,  I 
am  not  able  to  judge,  but  we  shall  probably  soon  see.    It  is  pre- 
.cisely  oo  these  general  and  long-known  opinions  that  he  rests  hb 
support  of  the  Treasury  order.    A  question,  therefore,  b  at  once 
.raised  between  the  genUeman's  principles  and  opinions,  on  the  sub- 
ject .of  the  currency,  and  the  principles  and  opinions  which  have 
g^Q^rally  prevailed  in  the  country^  and  which  are,  and  have  been, 
entirely  opposite  to  hb.    That  question  b  now  about  to  be  put  to 
jbe  vote  of  the  Senate.    In  the  progress,  and  by  the  tennination  of 
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this  discusskxi,  we  shall  learn  whether  the  gentleman's  sentiments 
are,  or  are  not,  to  prevail,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
The  country  will  rejoice,  I  am  sure,  to  see  some  declaration  of  the 
opinions  of  Congress  on  a  subject  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated,  by  its  perpetual  agitation,  to 
disquiet  and  disturb  the  confidence  of  society. 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  day  when  one  administration 
goes  out  of  office,  and  another  is  to  come  in.  The  country  has  an 
interest  in  learning  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  new  administra* 
tion,  while  it  receives  the  power  and  patronage,  is  to  inherit,  also, 
the  topics,  and  the  projects,  of  the  past ;  whether  it  b  to  keep  up 
the  avowal  of  the  same  objects  and  the  same  schemes,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  currency.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  is  prospec- 
tive, and,  on  the  face  of  it,  perpetual.  Nothing  in  or  about  it  gives 
it  the  least  appearance  of  a  temporary  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
its  tetins  imply  no  limitation  in  point  of  duration,  and  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  come  into  operation  shows  plainly  an 
intention  of  making  it  the  settled  and  permanent  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  but  now  beginning  its  complete  existence.  It 
is  only  five  or  six  days  since  its  full  operation  has  commenced,  b 
it  to  stand,  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rule  of  the  Treasury, 
under  the  administration  which  is  to  ensue  ?  And  are  those  notions 
of  an  exclusive  specie  currency,  and  opposition  to  all  banks,  on 
which  it  is  defended,  to  be  espoused  and  maintained  by  the  new 
administration,  as  they  have  been  by  its  predecessor  ?  These  are 
questions,  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
whole  country. 

In  considering  this  order,  the  first  thing  naturallpr  is  to  look  for 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  are  assigned  for  its  promulgation. 
And  these,  on  the  face  of  the  order  itself,  are  declared  to  be  '*  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  of  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopo- 
lies in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  aid  which  is  said 
to  be  given  to  effect  these  objects  by  excessive  bank  credits,  and 
dangerous,  if  not  partial,  facilities  through  bank  drafts  and  bank 
deposits,  and  the  general  evil  influence  likely  to  result  to  the  public 
interest,  and  especially  the  safety  of  the  great  amount  of  money  in 
the  Treasury,  and  the  sound  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  iiirther  exchange  of  the  national  domain  in  this  man- 
ner, and  chiefly  for  bank  credits  and  paper  money." 

This  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  cured  by  this  order.  In  what 
these  firauds  consist,  what  are  the  monopolies  complained  of,  or 
what  is  precisely  intended  by  these  injurious  speculations,  we  are 
not  informed.  All  is  left  on  the  general  surmise  of  fraud,  specula- 
tk>n,  and  monopoly.  |t  is  not  avowed,  or  intimated,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sustained  any  loss,  either  by  the  receipt  of  bank  notes, 
which  proved  not  to  be  equivalent  to  specie,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  these  evils  of  fraud,  specula- 
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tiQo,  and  monopoly  should  hav^  become  so  enormOuSy  and  do 
notorious,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,,  as  to  require  this  Executive  inter- 
ference for  their  suppression,  and  yet  that  they  should  not  have 
reached  such  a  height  as  to  make  it  proper  to  lay  the  subject  before 
Congress,  although  Congress  remained  in  session  until  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  the  order.  And  what  makes  thb  circumstance 
still  more  remaifcable,  is  the  foot  that  in  his  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  same  session,  the  President  had  spoken  of 
the  rapid  sales  of  the  public  lands  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  without  suggesting 
that  any  danger  whatever  was  to  be  apprehended  from  fraud,  specu* 
lation,  or  monopoly.  His  words  were,  '^  Among  the  evidences  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  the  least  gratifying  is 
that  afforded  by  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which 
amount,  in  the  present  year,  to  the  unexpected  sum  of  $  1 1,000,000." 
From  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  that  message  down  to  the  date  of 
the  Treasury  order,  there  had  not  been  the  least  change,  so  far  as  I 
ksQw,  or  so  fer  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  manner  of  receiving 
payment  for  the  publb  lands.  Every  thing  stood  on  the  11th  of 
JiiJyy  1836,  as  it  had  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1835.  How  so  different  a  view  of  things  happened  to  be 
taken  at  the  two  periods,  we  may  be  able  to  learn,  perhaps,  in  the 
iimher  progress  of  this  debate. 

Tho  order  speaks  of  the  ^^  evil  influence  "  likely  to  result  from  the 
iinrther  exchange  of  the  public  lands  into  <<  paper  money."  Now, 
this  ia  the  very  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  He 
habitually  speaks  of  the  notes  of  all  banks,  however  solvent,  and 
however  promptly  their  notes  may  be  redeemed  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  <^  paper  money."  The  Secretary  has  adopted  the  honorable 
member  s  phrases,  and  he  speaks,  too,  of  all  the  bank  notes  received 
at  the  land  offices,  although  every  one  of  them  is  redeemable  in 
specie,  on  demand,  but  as  so  much  *^  paper  money." 

In  this  respect,  also,  Sir,  I  hope  we  may  know  more  as  we  grow 
older,  and  be  able  to  learn  whether,  in  times  to  come,  as  in  times 
recently  passed,  the  justly  obnoxious  and  odious  character  of  *^  pa« 

Ser  money  "  is  to  be  applied  to  the  issues  of  all  the  banks  in  all  the 
tates,  with  whatever  punctuality  they  redeem  their  bills.  This  is 
quite  new,  as  financial  langu^e.  By  paper  money  in  its  obnoxious 
sense,  I  understand  paper,  issued  on  credit  alone,  without  capital, 
without  funds  assigned  for  its  payment,  resting  only  on  the  good 
fiiith  and  the  future  ability  of  those  who  issue  it.    Such  was  the 

Eaper  money  of  our  revolutionary  times ;  and  such,  perhaps,  may 
ave  been  the  true  character  of  the  paper  of  particular  institutions 
smee.  But  the  notes  of  banks  of  competent. capitals,  limited  in 
amount  to  a  due  proportion  of  such  capitals,  made  payaUeon  demand 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  always  so  paid  on  demand^  are  paper  money 
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in  no  sense  but  one ;  that  is  to  say^  they  are  made  of  paper,  and 
they  circulate  as  money.  And  it  may  be  proper  enough  for  those 
who  maintain  that  nothing  should  so  circulate  but  gold  and  silyery 
to  denominate  such  bank  notes  '^  paper  money,"  since  they  re^urd 
them  but  as  paper  intruders  into  channels  which  should  flow  only 
with  gold  and  silver.  If  this  language  of  the  order  is  authentic,  and 
is  to  be  so  hereafter,  and  all  bank  notes  are  to  be  regarded  and 
stigmatized  as  mere  "  paper  money >'■  the  sooner  the  country  knows 
it  the  better. 

The  member  from  Missouri  charges  those  who  wish  to  rescind 
the  Treasury  order  with  two  objects  —  first,  to  degrade  and  dis- 
grace the  President,  and  next,  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
currency  of  the  country. 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  denounce  nobody ;  I  seek  to  degrade  or 
disgrace  nobody.  ,  Holding  the  order  illegal  and  unwise,  I  shall  cer^ 
tainly  vote  to  rescind  it ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  hope 
I  am  not  expected  to  shrink  back,  lest  I  should  do  something 
which  might  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary,  or  even 
of  the  President.  And  I  hope  that  so  much  of  independence  as 
may  be  manifested  by  free  discussion  and  an  honest  vote  is  not  to 
cause  denunciation  from  any  quarter.     If  it  should,  let  it  come* 

As  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  currency  of  the 
country,  if  I  were  now  to  enter  into  such  a  design,  I  should  be 
beginning  at  rather  a  late  day,  to  wage  war  against  the  efibrts  of 
my  whole  political  life.  From  my  very  first  concern  with  public 
a&ir^,  I  have  looked  at  the  public  currency  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  hope  I  have  given  sufficient  proofe  of  a  dispo* 
sition  at  all  times  to  maintain  it  sound  and  secure,  against  all  attacks 
and  all  dangers.  When  I  first  entered  the  other  House  of  Congress 
the  currency  was  exceedingly  deranged.  Most  of  the  banks  bbd 
stopped  payment,  and  the  circulating  medium  had  then  become^ 
indeed,  paper  money.  So  soon  as  a  state  of  peace  enabled  us,  I 
took  some  part  in  an  effort,  with  others,  to  restore  the  currency  to 
a  better  state  ;  and  success  followed  that  effort. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  ''  constitutional  currency,"  about  which 
so  much  is  said  7  What  species,  or  forms  of  currency,  does  the 
Constitution  allow,  and  what  does  it  forbid  ?  It  is  plain  enough 
that  this  depends  on  what  we  understand. by  cmreney.  Currency, 
in  a  large,  and  perhaps  in  a  just  sense,  includes  not  only  geld  and 
silver,  and  bank  notes,  but  bills  of  exchange  also.  It  may  include 
all  that  adjusts  exchanges,  and  settles  balances,  in  the  operation  of 
trade  and  business.  But  if  we  understand  by  currency  the  legal 
money  of  the  country,  and  which  constitutes  a  lawful  tender  for 
debts,  and  is  the  statute  measure  of  value,  then,  undoubtedly,  noth- 
ing is  included  but  gold  and  silver.  Most  unquestkniably  there  is 
no  legal  tender^  and  there  pan  be  no  le|^  tender,  in  this  country. 
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mder  the  authority  of  tbb  Government  or  any  other,  but  gold  and 
sSver,  either  the  coinage  of  our  own  mints,  or  foreign  coins,  at  rates 
regulated  by  Congress.  This  is  a  constitutional  principle,  perfectly 
plain,  arfd  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  States  are  expressly 
prohibited  fixxn  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts ;  and,  although  no  such  express  prohibition  is 
applied  to  Congress,  yet,  as  Congress  has  no  power  granted  to  it, 
in  this  respect,  but  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  coins,  it  clearly  has  no  power  to  substitute  paper,  or  any 
thing  else,  for  coin,  as  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  contracts.  Congress  has  exercised  this  power,  iully,  in 
both  its  branches.  It  has  coined  money,  and  still  coins  it ;  it  has 
regulated  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  and  still  regulates  their  value. 
Tte  legal  tender,  therefore,  the  constitutional  standard  of  value,  is 
establi^ed,  and  cannot  be  overthrown.  To  overthrow  it,  would 
shake  the  whole  system. 

But  if  the  Constitution  knows  only  gold  and  silver  as  a  legal 
tender,  does  it  follow  that  the  Constitution  cannot  tolerate  the  vol- 
antaiy  circulation  of  bank  notes,  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at 
the  ^1  of  the  bolder,  as  part  of  the  actual  money  of  the  country  ? 
Is  a  man  not  only  to  be  entitled  to  demand  gold  and  silver  for  every 
debt,  but  is  he,  or  should  he  be,  obliged  to  demand  it  in  all  cases  ? 
Is  it,  or  should  Government  make  it,  unlawful  to  receive  pay  in  any 
thing  else?  Such  a  notion  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  treated. 
The  oonstitutional  tender  b  the  thing  to  be  preserved,  and  it  ought 
to  be  preserved  sacredly,  under  all  circumstances.  The  rest  remains 
forjudicicus  l^islation  by  those  who  have  competent  authority. 

1  have  already  said  that  Congress  has  never  supposed  itself 
anthorized  to  make  any  thing  but  com  a  tender,  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  between  individual  and  individual;  but  it  by  no  means 
lEbUows  fixNn  this,  that  it  may  not  authorize  the  receipt  of  any  thing 
but  coin  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

These  powers  are  distinct,  and  flow  from  different  sources.  The 
power  of  coinage  is  a  general  power;  a  portion  of  sovereignty, 
taken  from  the  States  and  conferred  on  Congress,  for  the  sake  both 
of  uniformitv  and  of  greater  security.  It  is  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  People,  by  establishing  a  legal  tender  and  standard 
of  value  in  all  transactions. 

But  when  Congress  lays  duties  and  taxes,  or  disposes  of  the 
public  lands,  it  may  direct  payment  to  be  made  m  whatever 
medium  it  pieasee.  The  authority  to  lay  taxes  includes  the  power 
of  deciding  how  they  shall  be  paid ;  and  the  power  granted  by  the 
CoDstitutkin  to  dbpose  <^  the  territory  bek>nging  to  the  United 
Stales,  carries  with  it,  of  course,  the  power  of  fixing  not  only  the 
price,  and  the  condkioos,  and  time  of  payment,  but  also  the  meMum 
of  payment.    Both  in  respect  to  duties  and  taxes,  and  payiaents 
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Ibr  lands,  it  has  been,  accordingly,  the  constant  practice  of  Con^ 
gress,  in  its  discretion,  to  provide  for  the  receipt  of  sundry  thingSi 
besides  gold  and  silver.  As  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  the  public  stocks  of  the  Government  were  made  receivable 
ibr  lands  sold ;  tbe  six  per  cents,  at  par,  and  other  descriptions  of 
stock  in  proportion.  This  policy  had,  probably,  a  double  purpose 
in  view  *-  the  one  to  sustain  tbe  price  of  the  public  stocks,  and  the 
other  to  hasten  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  lands.  Other  statutes 
have  given  the  like  receivable  character  to  Misrissipp  stock,  and  to 
Virginia  land  scrip.  So  Treasury  notes  were  made  receivable  for 
duties  and  taxes ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  such  should  now  be  found 
outstanding,  I  believe  diey  constitute  a  lawful  mode  of  pavment, 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  for  duties  and  taxes,  or  for  lands. 

But,  in  regard  both  to  taxes  and  payments  fort  lands.  Congress 
has  not  left  Uie  subject  without  complete  legal  regulation.  It  has 
exercised  its  full  power.  The  statutes  have  declared  what  should 
be  received,  fiom  debtors  and  from  purchasers,  and  have  left  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  interference  of  Executive  discretion,  or 
Executive  control.  So  fiur  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  period 
when  this  subject  was  not  subject  to  express  legal  proviaon.  When 
tbe  duty  act  and  the  tonnage  act  were  passed,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress,  an  act  was  passed  also,  at  the  same  session,  con- 
taining a  section  which  prescribed  the  coins,  and  fixed  their  va]ues, 
in  which  those  duties  were  to  be  paid.  From  that  time  to  this,  tbe 
medium  for  the  payment  of  public  debts  and  dues  has  been  a  matter 
of  fixed  legal  right,  and  not  a  matter  of  Elxecutive  discretion  at  all. 
The  Secr^ary  of  the  Treasurv  has  had  no  more  power  over  these 
laws  than  over  other  laws.  He  can  no  more  change  the  1^1  mode 
of  paving  the  duty  than  he  can  change  the  amount  of  the  doty  to 
be  paid ;  or  alter  the  legal  means  of  paying  for  lands,  with  any 
more  propriety  than  he  can  alter  the  price  of  the  lands  themselves. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  so.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  lived  under  a  Government  of  laws,  if  an 
Executive  officer  may  say  in  what  currency,  or  medium,  a  man 
shall  pay  his  taxes  and  debts  to  Government,  imd  may  make  one 
rule  for  one  man,  and  another  rule  for  another.  We  might  as  well 
admit  that  the  Secretary  had  authority  to  remit  or  give  in  the  debt 
of  one,  while  he  enforced  payment  on  the  other. 

I  desire.  Sir,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  renedtion,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  proposition,  that  Congress,  having  by 
the  Constitution  authority  to  d'ispose  of  the  publk^  territory,  has 
passed  laws  for  the  complete  exercise  of  that  power ;  laws  wfawh 
not  only  have  fixed  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  the  manner  of 
sales,  and  the  time  of  imyment,  but  whbh  have  fixed  also,  with 
eooal  precisioD,  the  meaimn,  or  kinds  of  money,  or  of  other  dimgs 
tvkch  shaB  be  received  in  payment.    It  has  neglected  no  part  of 
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this  important  trust ;  it  has  delegated  no  part  of  it ;  it  has  left  no 
ground,  not  an  inch  for  Executive  interposition. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  law,  or  what  was 
the  law,  when  the  Secretary  issued  his  order? 

The  Secretary  considers  that  that  which  has  been  uniformly  done 
for  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  the  receiving  of  payment  for  the 
public  lands  in  the  bills  of  specie-paying  ban^,  is  against  law.  He 
calls  it  an  *^  indulgence ;"  and  this  "  indulgence  "  the  order  proposes 
to  continue  for  a  limited  time,  and  in  favor  of  a  particular  class  of 
purchasers.  If  this  were  an  indulgence,  and  agamst  law,  one  might 
well  ask,  how  has  it  happened,  that  it  should  have  continued  so 
long,  especially  through  recent  years,  marked  by  such  a  spirit  of 
thorough  and  searching  reform  ?  It  might  be  asked,  too.  If  this  be 
illegal,  and  an  indulgence  only,  why  continue  it  longer,  and 
especially  why  continue  it  as  to  some,  and  refuse  to  continue  it  as 
to  others  ? 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  statute,  and  to  see  what  the  legal 
provi^on  is.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1816,  a  resolution  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  in  the  common  form  of  a  joint  resolu* 
tion,  and  was  approved  by  the  President ;  and  no  one  doubts,  1 
suppose,  that,  for  the  purpose  intended  by  it,  it  was  as  authentic 
and  valid  as  a  law  in  any  other  form.  It  provides,  that  "  from  and 
after  the  20th  day  of  February  next,  [1817,]  no  duties,  taxes,  debts, 
or  sums  of  money,  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  collected  or  received  otherwise  than  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  payable 
in  specie  on  demand  in  the  said  legal  currency  of  the  United 
Slates." 

This  joint  resolution  authoritatively  fixed  the  rights  of  parties 
paying,  and  the  duties  of  officers  receiving.  So  far  as  respects  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  was  altered  by  a  law  of 
the  last  session ;  but  in  all  other  particulars,  it  is,  as  I  suppose,  in 
full  force  at  the  present  moment ;  and  as  it  expressly  authorizes  the 
receipt  of  such  bank  notes  as  are  payable  and  paid  on  demand,  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  receipt  of  such  notes  is  a  matter  of 
'<  indulgence."  We  may  as  well  say  that  to  be  allowed  to  pay  in 
Treasury  notes,  or  in  foreign  coins,  or,  indeed,  in  our  own  gold  and 
silver,  is  an  indulgence,  since  the  act  places  all  on  the  same  ground. 

The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  has,  indeed,  himself  fur- 
nished a  complete  answer  to  the  Secretary's  idea ;  that  is  to  sav, 
he  defends  the  order  on  grounds  not  only  differing  from,  but  totally 
inconsistent  with,  those  assumed  by  the  Secretary.  He  does  not 
consider  the  receipt  of  bank  notes  hitherto,  or  up  to  the  time  of 
issuing  the  order,  as  an  indulgence,  but  as  a  lawfiil  right  while  it 
lasted.    How  he  proves  this  right  to  bt  now  terminateKl^  and  l^r> 
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minated  by  force  of  the  order,  I  shall  coosider  preseody.  I  only 
say  now,  that  lus  argument  entirely  deprives  the  Secretary  of  the 
only  ground  assigned  by  him  for  the  Treasury  order. 

The  Secretary  directs  the  receivers  to  "  receive  in  payment  of  the 
public  lands  nothing  eoccept  what  is  directed  by  the  existing  lawsy 
viz.  gold  and  silver,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Vir^nia  land  scrip." 
.(jold  and  silver,  then,  and,  in  the  proper  cases,  Virginia  land  scrip, 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  all  that  is  directed  to  be  received 
by  the  existing  laws.  The  receipt  of  bank  notes  he  considers, 
therefore,  but  an  indulgence,  a  thing  against  law,  to  be  tolerated  a 
little  longer,  as  to  some  cases,  and  then  to  be  finally  suppressed. 

Apparently  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  Secretary,  of 
the  ground  upon  which  his  own  order  must  stand,  the  member  from 
Missouri  not  only  abandons  it  altogether,  but  sets  up  another,  wholly 
inconsbtent  with  it.  He  admits  the  legality  of  payment  in  such 
bank  notes  up  to  the  date  of  the  order  itself,  but  insists  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  right  of  selection,  and  a  right  of 
rejection  also ;  and  that,  although  the  various  modes  of  payment 
provided  by  the  resolution  of  1816  were  all  good  and  lawful,  till  the 
Secretary  should  make  some  of  them  otherwise,  yet  that,  by  virtue 
of  his  power  of  selection  or  rejection,  he  might  at  any  time  strike 
one  or  more  of  them  out  of  the  list.  And  £b  power  of  selection 
or  rejection  he  thinks  he  finds  in  the  resolution  of  1816  itself. 

I  mcline  to  think,  Sir,  that  the  Secretary  will  be  as  little  satisfied 
with  the  footing  on  which  his  friend,  the  honorable  member  from 
Missouri,  thus  places  his  order,  as  that  friend  is  with  the  Secretary's 
own  ground.  For  my  part,  I  think  them  both  just  half  right ;  that 
is  to  say,  both,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are  just  so  far  right  as  they 
distrust  and  disclaim  the  reasoning  of  each  other.  Let  me  state,. 
Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  the  honoiuble  member's  argument.  It  is,, 
that  the  law  of  1816  gives  the  Secretary  a  selection ;  that  it  pro- 
vides four  different  modes,  or  mediay  of  payments ;  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  collect  the  revenue  in  one,  or  several,  or  all  these  modes, 
or  media,  at  his  discretion  ;  that  all  are  in  the  disjunctive,  as  I  think 
he  expressed  it;  and  that  the  resolution,  or  law,  is  not  mandatory  or 
conclusive  in  fevor  of  any  one.  According  to  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, therefore,  if  the  Secretary  had  chosen  to  say  that  our  own 
eagles  and  our  own  dollars  should  no  longer  be  receivable,  whether 
for  customs,  taxes,  or  public  lands,  he  had  a  clear  right  to  say  so,, 
and  to  stop  their  reception. 

Before  a  construction  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  be  fixed  oa 
the  law  of  1816,  something  like  the  appearance  of  argument,  I 
think,  might  be  expected  in  its  favor.  But  what  is  there  upoa 
which  to  found  such  an  implied  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ?  Is  there  a  syllable  m  the  whole  law  which  countenances  any 
such  idea  for  a  single  moment?    There  cleanly  is  not.    The  law 
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was  intended  to  provide,  and  does  provide,  in  what  sorts  of  money 
or  other  means  of  payment  those  who  owe  debts  to  the  government 
shall  pay  those  delits. 

It  enumerates  four  kinds  of  money  or  other  means  of  payment ; 
and  can  any  thing  be  plainer  tlian  that  he  who  has  to  pay  may  have 
his  choice  out  of  all  four?  All  being  equally  lawful,  the  choice  is 
with  the  payer,  and  not  with  the  receiver.  This  would  seem  to  be 
too  plain  either  to  be  argued  or  to  be  denied.  Other  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  made  both  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  the 
payment  of  private  debts.  Did  any  man  ever  imagine  that  in  that 
case  the  choice  between  the  coins  to  be  tendered  was  to  lie  with  the 
party  receiving  ?  No  one  could  ever  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity. 
And  unless  there  be  something  in  the  law  of  1816  itself,  which 
either  expressly,  or  by  reasonable  inference,  confers  a  similar  power 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  public  payments,  is 
there,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  difference  between  the  cases? 
Now,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  law  of  1816,  or  any  other  law, 
which  confers  any  such  power  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  which  suggests,  or  intimates,  any 
ground  upon  which  such  power  might  be  implied.  Indeed,  the 
statement  of  the  argument  seems  to  me  enough  to  confute  it.  It 
makes  the  law  of  1816  not  a  rule,  but  the  dissolution  of  all  rule ; 
not  a  law,  but  the  abrogation  of  all  existing  laws.  According  to 
the  argument,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  authority,  not  only 
to  refuse  the  receipt  of  Treasury  notes,  which  had  been  issued  upon 
the  faith  of  statutes  expressly  making  them  receivable  for  debts  and 
duties,  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  were  also 
made  receivable  by  the  law  creating  the  bank,  but  to  refuse  also 
foreign  coins,  and  the  coinage  of  our  own  Mint ;  putting  thus  the 
legislation  of  Congress  for  five-and-twenty  years  at  the  unrestrained 
and  absolute  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  impossible  that  any  gentleman,  on  reflectkm,  can 
undertake  to  support  such  a  construction. 

But  the  gentleman  relies  on  a  supposed  practice  to  maintain  his 
interpretation  of  the  law.  What  practice  ?  Has  any  Secretary 
ever  refused  to  receive  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  either  at 
the  custom-house  or  the  land  offices,  for  a  ^ngle  hour?  Never. 
Has  any  Secretary  presumed  to  strike  foreign  coin,  or  Treasury 
notes,  or  our  own  coin  out  of  the  list  of  receivables  ?  Such  an  Idea 
certainly  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  Secretary.  The  gen- 
tleman argues  that  the  Treasury  has  made  discriminations;  but 
what  discriminations  ?  I  suppose  the  whole  truth  to  be  simply  this : 
that,  admitting  at  all  times  the  right  of  the  party  paying,  to  pay  in 
notes  of  specie-paying  banks,  the  collectois  and  receivers  have  not 
been  held  bound  to  receive  notes  of  distant  banks  of  which  they 
knew  notbbg,.  and  could  not  judge,  therefixe,  whether  their  notes. 
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came  within  the  law.  Those  collectors  and  receivers  were  bound 
to  receive  the  bills  of  specie^paying  banks ;  but  as  that  duty  arose 
fix)fn  the  fact  that  the  notes  tendered  were  the  notes  of  specie-pay* 
ing  banks,  that  fact,  if  not  notorious  or  already  known  to  them,  must 
be  made  known,  with  reasonable  certainty,  before  the  duty  to 
receive  them  became  imperative.  I  suppose  there  may  have  been 
Treasury  orders,  regulating  the  conduct  of  collectors  and  receivers 
in  this  particular.  Any  orders  which  went  further  than  thb  would 
go  beyond  the  law. 

The  honorable  member  quotes  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  sub- 

i'lecl?  Does  the  honorable  member  think  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
ate  bank  were  laws  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
bank  was  under  no  obligation  to  receive  any  notes  on  deposit 
except  its  own.  It  might,  therefore,  make  just  such  an  arrangement 
with  the  Treasury  as  it  saw  fit,  if  it  saw  fit  to  make  any.  But 
neither  the  Treasury,  nor  the  bank,  nor  both  together,  could  do 
away  with  the  written  letter  of  an  act  of  Congress ;  nor  did  either 
undertake  so  to  do. 

But,  Sir,  what  have  been  the  gentleman's  own  opinions  on  this 
subject  heretofore  ?  Has  he  always  been  of  opinkm  that  the  Sec- 
retary enjoyed  this  power  of  selection,  as  he  now  calls  it,  under  the 
law  of  1816?  Has  he  heretofore  looked  upon  the  various  pro* 
visions  of  that  law  only  as  so  many  movable  and  shifting  parts,  to 
be  thrown  into  gear  and  out  of  gear  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  Sec- 
retary's hand  ?  Certainly,  Sir,  he  has  not  thought  so ;  certainly  he 
has  looked  upon  that  law  as  fixed,  definite,  and  beyond  Executive 
power,  as  clearly  as  other  laws ;  as  a  statute,  to  be  repealed  or 
modified  only  by  another  statute.  No  longer  ago  than  the  23d  of 
last  April,  the  honorable  member  btroduced  a  resolution  into  the 
Senate  in  the  following  words :  •— 

^^Resohedy  That,  from  and  after  the day  of ,  in  the 

year  1836,  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  ought  to  be  received  in 

E^ment  for  public  lands;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
nds  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly." 

And  now.  Sir,  I  ask  why  the  honorable  member  moved  here  for 
a  bill  and  a  law,  if  the  whole  matter  was,  in  his  opinion,  within  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

The  Senate  did  not  adopt  this  resolutkxi.  A  day  or  two  after 
its  introduction,  and  when  some  little  discussbn  had  been  had  upon 
it,  a  naotion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  prevailed,  hardly  opposed,  I  think, 
except  by  the  gentleman's  own  vote.  A  few  weeks  after  thb  dis- 
position had  been  made  of  this  resolutbn,  the  sesskm  came  to  a 
ck)ee,  and,  seven  days  after  the  close  of  the  sessk>n,  the  Treasury 
order  made  its  appearance. 

But  thb  b  not  all.    There  b  higher  authority  than  even  that  of 
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the  honorable  member.  Looking  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage in  December  last,  said  it  was  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
discontinue,  by  law,  the  receipt  of  the  bills  of  that  bank  in  payment 
of  the  public  revenue.  Now,  as  the  charter  was  to  expire  on  the 
3d  of  March,  there  was  nothing  to  make  its  bills  receivable  after 
that  period  except  the  law  of  1816.  To  strike  the  provision 
respecting  notes  of  the  bank  out  of  that  law,  another  law  \vas  indeed 
necessary,  according  to  my  understanding ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
how  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  upon  the  construction  of  the 
honorable  member.  Both  Houses  being  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done  without  law,  an  act  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  approved  by  the  President.  Here,  then.  Sir,  is 
the  gentleman's  own  authority,  the  authority  of  the  President,  and 
the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for  saying  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  law  of  1816  can  be  thrust  out  of  it  by  any  other 
power  than  the  power  of  a  subsequent  statute.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  Treasury  order  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  is  against  the 
plain  words  and  meaning  of  the  law  of  1816 ;  against  the  whole 
practice  of  the  Grovemment  under  that  law ;  against  the  honorable 
gentleman's  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  resolution  of  the  23d 
of  April ;  and  not  reconcilable  with  the  necessity  which  was  su|)- 
posed  to  exist  for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  last  session. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  heard  of  no  attempt  to  justify  the  order 
on  the  ground  of  any  other  law,  or  act,  but  the  act  of  1816.  When 
the  order  was  published,  however,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
exposition,  apparently  half  official,  which  looked  to  the  land  laws 
as  the  Secretary's  source  of  power,  and  which  took  no  notice  at  all 
of  the  law  of  1816.  The  land  law  referred  to  was  the  act  of  1820; 
but  it  turns  out,  upon  examination,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
that  law  to  support  the  order,  or  give  it  any  countenance  whatever. 
The  only  clause  in  it  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  subject  is  the  proviso  in  the  fourth  section.  That 
section  provides  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as,  having  been  once  sold 
on  credit,  should  revert  or  become  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
through  failure  of  payment;  and  the  proviso  declares  that  no  such 
lands  shall  be  agam  sold  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  "  cash 
payment."  These  words, "  cash  payment,"  have  been  seized  upon, 
as  if  they  had  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  important  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1816,  and  already  established  an  exclusive  specie 
payment  for  lands.  The  idea  is  too  futile  for  serious  reliitation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whole  section  applies  only  to  forfeited  lands ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  term  '<  cash  payment,"  means  only  payment  down, 
in  contradistinctbn  to  credit,  which  had  formeriy  been  allowed ;  just 
as  the  same  words  in  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1832,  mean  payment 
down,  instead  of  payment  secured  by  bonds,  when  it  says  that  the 
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duties  on  certain  articles  shall  be  paid  in  '^cash."  As  to  the 
second  section  of  the  land  law  of  1820,  which  was  set  forth  with 
great  formality  in  the  exposition  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  furnish- 
ing authority  for  the  Secretary's  order,  there  is  not  a  word  b  it 
having  any  such  tendency ;  not  a  syllable  which  has  any  applica- 
tion to  the  matter.  That  section  simply  declares,  that  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  in  that  year,  every  purchaser  of  land  at  public  sale 
shall,  on  the  day  of  purchase,  make  a  complete  payment  therefor ; 
and  the  purchaser  at  private  sale  shall  produce  a  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  the  pturchase  money  on  any  tract,  before  he  shall  enter 
the  same  at  the  land  office.  This  is  all.  It  does  not  say  how  the 
purchaser  shall  make  complete  ^payment,  nor  in  what  currency  the 
purchase  money  shall  be  received.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  that  section  lends  the  order  no  support  whatever. 

The  defence  of  the  order,  then,  stands  thus:  The  Secretary 
founds  it  upon  the  idea  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  was  ever 
lawfully  receivable,  and  that  the  receipt  of  bank  bills  has  been  aN 
along  an  ^'  indulgencej^^  agamst  law.  For  this  opinion  he  gives  no 
reasons. 

The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  rejects  thb  doctrine :  he 
admits  the  receipt  of  bank  notes  to  have  been  lawful  until  made 
unlawful  by  the  order  itself;  and  insists  that  the  Secretary's  power 
of  stopping  their  further  receipt,  arises  under  the  law  of  1816,  and  is 
an  authority  derived  from  it.  But,  then,  the  king  and  half-official 
exposition  which  accompanied  the  publicatbn  of  the  order  has  no 
faith  in  the  law  of  1816  as  a  source  of  power,  but  makes  a  parade 
of  a  totally  and  perfectly  inapplicable  section,  out  of  the  land  law 
of  1820.  Grounds  of  defence,  so  totally  inconsistent,  cannot  all  be 
sound,  but  they  may  be  all  unsound ;  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not, 
is  a  questk>n  which  I  would  wDIingly  leave  to  the  deciskm  of  any 
man  of  good  sense  and  honest  judgment.  I  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  case  for  the  present,  i  may  pause  at  least,  I  hope,  until 
those  who  defend  the  order  shall  be  better  agreed  on  what  ground 
to  place  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  so  important,  so 
delicate,  and,  in  my  judgment,  surrounded,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  so  much  both  of  difficulty  and  of  danger,  that  I  am  desirous, 
before  making  the  few  observations  which  I  intend,  on  the  existing 
conditk>n  of  things  and  its  causes,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensk>n,  by  a 
general  statement  of  my  opinkms  respecting  that  subject. 

I  am  certainly  of  opink>n,  then,  that  gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed 
by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  neidier  Congress  nor  any  State  has  authority  to  estaUbh 
any  other  standard,  c»*  to  displace  this.  But  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  an  exclusive  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  thing  absolutely 
kfipracticable ;  and  if  practieablei  not  at  all  to  be  desired ;  inasmuch 
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as  its  effect  would  be  to  abolish  credit,  to  repress  the  enterprise, 
and  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  to  produce, 
faster  and  sooner  than  any  thing  else  in  thb  country  can  produce,  a 
moneyed  aristocracy. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  mixed  currency,  partly  coin  and  partly 
bank  notes,  the  notes  not  issued  in  excess,  and  always  convertible 
into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  best  practical  currency  —  always  remembering,  howevir,  that 
bills  of  exchange  perform  a  great  part  of  the  duty  of  currency,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  state  of  domestic  exchange  is  always  a  matter  of 
high  importance,  and  great  actual  bearing  on  commercial  business. 

I  admit  that  a  currency  partly  composed  of  bank  notes  has 
always  a  liability,  and  often  a  tendency,  to  excess ;  and  that  it 
requires  the  constant  care  and  oversight  of  Government. 

I  am  of  opinion,  even,  that  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into 
gold  and  silver,  although  it  be  a  necessary  guard,  is  not  an  absolute 
^  security,  against  occasional  excess  of  paper  issues. 

I  believe  even  that  the  confining  of  discounts  to  such  notes  and 
bills  as  represent  real  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  to  real 
business  paper,  as  it  is  called,  though  generally  a  sufficient  check, 
is  not  alwa^  so ;  because  I  believe  diere  is  sometimes  such  a  thing 
as  over-trading,  or  over-production. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  a  sufficient  check  ?  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
the  constant  care,  watchfiilness,  and  superintendence  of  Govern- 
ment. But  our  misfortune  is,  that  we  have  withdrawn  all  care  and 
all  superintendence  from  the  whole  subject.  We  have  surrendered 
<he  whole  matter  to  eight-and-twenty  States  and  Territories.  With 
the  power  of  coinage,  and  the  power  and  duty  of  regulating  com- 
merce, both  external  and  internal,  this  Government  has  little  more 
control  over  the  mass  of  money  which  circulates  in  the  country, 
than  a  foreign  Government.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  new  banks  were  created  by  the 
States.  Sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  banking  capital  have  thus  been 
added  to  the  mass,  since  1832.  All  this  it  was  easy  to  foresee  — 
it  was  all  foreseen,  and  all  foretold.  The  wonder  only  is,  that  the 
evil  has  not  already  become  greater  than  it  is ;  and  it  would  have 
been  greater,  and  we  should  have  had  such  an  excess  as  would 
perhaps  have  depreciated  the  currency,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country.  No  very  great  excess,  I 
believe,  has  as  yet  in  fact  happened,  or  rather  no  very  great  excess 
does  now  exist.    There  are  sufficient  evidences,  I  think,  of  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  is  fiir 
greater  than  was  ever  known  before,  and  it  is  not  exported.  In  the 
next  place,  as  all  the  banks  as  ^et  maintain  their  credit,  and  all  pay 
specie  on  demand,  the  whole  circulation  is^  in  effect,  equivalent  to 
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a  specie  circulation ;  and  the  state  of  the  fomgn  exchange  shows 
that  the  value  of  our  money,  in  the  mass,  is  not  depreciated,  since 
it  may  be  transferred  without  any  loss  into  the  currency  of  other 
countries.  Our  money,  therefore,  is  as  good  as  the  money  of  other 
countries.  If  it  had  fallen  below  the  value  of  money  abroad,  the 
rates  of  exchange  would  instantly  show  that  fact.  There  has  been, 
therefore,  as  yet,  or  at  least  there  exists  at  present,  no  considerable 
depreciation  of  money.  If,  then,  it  be  asked,  what  keeps  up  the 
value  of  money,  in  this  vast  and  sudden  expansion  and  increase  of 
it,  I  have  already  given  the  answer  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  one.  It  is  kept  up  by  an  equally  vast  and  sudden  increase  m 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  the  value  of  that  property, 
intrinsic  as  well  as  marketable.  None  of  us,  I  think,  have  estimated 
this  increase  high  enough,  and  ibr  that  reason  we  have  all  been 
looking  for  an  earlier  fall  in  prices.  It  seems  obvious  to  me,  that 
an  augmentation  in  the  value  of  property,  far  exceeding  all  former 
experience  in  any  country,  even  our  own,  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  few  years.  The  public  lands  may  fiir- 
nbh  one  instance  of  this  rapid  increase.  It  was  estimated  last 
session,  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewino,)  that  the 
demands  of  actual  settlers  for  lands  for  settlement  were  ei^ht  mil- 
lions of  acres  per  annum,  on  an  average  of  some  years.  These 
eight  millions,  if  taken  up  at  Government  prices  at  private  entry, 
would  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  partly  by  cultivation,  but 
more  by  the  continued  rush  of  emigration,  both  from  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  value  of  these  ten  millions  in  a  very  few 
years  springs  up  to  forty  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  lands  taken  up  at 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  soon  become  worth  five  dollars  an 
aero  for  actual  cultivation,  and  in  intrinsic  value.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  lands  are  alienable  and  salable,  with  as 
little  of  form  and  ceremony,  almost,  as  if  they  were  goods  and 
chattels.  Now,  if  we  make  an  estimate,  not  merely  on  the  eight 
millions  of  acres  required  for  actual  settlement,  but  on  the  whole 
quantity  selected  and  taken  up  annually,  we  shall  see  something 
of  the  addition  to  the  whole  amount  of  property  which  accrues 
annually  from  the  public  lands.  A  rise  has  taken  place,  too,  though 
less  striking,  in  the  value  of  other  lands,  in  the  country  ;  and  prop- 
erty, in  goods,  merchandise,  products,  and  other  forms,  is  rapidly 
augmented  also,  both  in  Quantity  and  value,  by  the  industry  and 
skill  of  the  People,  and  Uie  extension  and  most  successful  use  of 
machinery. 

Another  most  important  element  m  the  general  estimate  of  the 
progress  of  wealth  in  the  country,  is  the  wonderful  annual  increase 
of  the  cotton  crops,  and  the  prices  which  the  article  bears.  Last 
year's  crop  reached,  probably,  to  eighty  millions  pf  dollars.  Now, 
most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  is  sold,  once,  at 
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least,  in  the  country,  and  much  of  it  many  times.  The  bills  drawn 
against  it  when  shipped,  either  for  Ekirope  or  the  Atlantic  ports,  are 
usually  cashed  at  the  place  of  drawing,  commonly,  no  doubt,  by 
means  of  bank  notes,  or  bank  credits. 

I  put  all  these  oases  but  as  instances  showing  the  increased 
Talue  of  property  and  amount  of  business  in  the  country,  and 
accounting  therefore  for  an  expansion  of  the  circulation,  with- 
out supposing  great  excess ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  circulating 
money  of  a  country  naturally  bears  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
mass  of  property,  and  to  the  number  and  amount  of  business 
transactions. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  a  less  favorable  character,  which 
may  have  had  its  effect  already ;  or,  if  not,  is  very  likely  to  have  it 
hereafter  in  augmenting  the  circulation  of  bank  notes ;  I  mean  the 
obstruction  and  embarrassment  of  the  domestic  exchanges.  In  a 
proper  and  natural  state  of  afl&irs,  the  place  of  currency,  or  money, 
IS  filled  to  a  great  extent  by  bills  of  exchange ;  and  this  continues 
to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  rates  of  the  exchange  remain  low  and 
steady.  Nobody,  for  example,  will  send  bank  notes  or  specie  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  if  he  can  buy  a  good  bill  at  par,  or 
near  par.  But  when  exchange  becomes  disturbed,  when  rates  rise 
and  fluctuate,  bills  cease  to  be  able  to  perform  this  function,  and 
then  bank  notes  begin  to  be  sent  about  from  place  to  place,  in 

Juantities,  to  supply  the  place  of  bills  of  exchange,  in  payment  of 
ebts  and  balances.  All  such,  and  all  other,  derangements  and 
distractions  in  the  free  course  of  domestic  exchanges,  necessarily 
produce  an  unnatural  and  considerable  increase  of  the  circulation. 
So  far  as  our  circulation  has  been,  or  may  be,  augmented  by  this 
cause,  so  far  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  to  be  deplored.  In 
my  opinion,  we  have  certainly  reason  to  fear  this  excess  hereafter. 
What  is  to  prevent  it?  Is  it  possible  that  so  many  State  banks, 
so  far  apart,  so  unknown  to  each  other,  with  no  common  objects, 
no  common  principles  of  discount,  and  no  general  regulation  what* 
ever,  should  act  so  much  in  concert,  and  upon  system,  as  to  main- 
tain the  currency  of  the  country  steady,  without  either  unjust 
expansion  or  unnecessary  contraction  ?  I  believe  it  is  not  possible. 
I  believe  jnany  of  those  who  insist  so  much  on  hard  money  circula- 
tion believe  this  also ;  and  that  they  press  their  impracticable  hard 
money  notions,  from  a  consciousness  that  the  discontinuance  of  a 
national  institution  has  brought  the  country  into  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  threatened  with  issues  of  irredeemable  paper. 

Our  present  evil,  however,  is  of  a  di^rent  kind.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  novel  and  anomalous.  With  high  general  prosperity, 
good  crops,  generally  speaking,  an  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  a  favorable  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  men  of  4>usmess 
have  yet  felt,  for  some  months^  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of  money. 
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That  is  the  state  of  things ;  its  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  expressed  in 
a  few  words :  it  is  the  derangement  of  internal  intercoursey  and 
internal  exchange.  Our  difficulty  is  not  exhaustion,  but  obstructioiy. 
Every  body  has  means  enough,  but  nobody  can  use  his  means. 
All  the  usual  channels  of  commercial  dealing  are  blocked  up.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  North  cannot  obtain  from  the  South  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  their  articles ;  the  South  finds  money  scarce, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  its  abundant  exports. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  busy,  every  merchant's  means 
become  more  or  less  dispersed,  and  exist  in  various  places  m  the 
shape  of  debts.  Exchange  is  the  instrument,  the  wand,  by  which 
he  reaches  forth  to  these  means  wherever  they  are,  and  uses  them 
for  his  immediate  and  daily  purposes.  But  this  instrument  is 
broken.  He  can  no  longer  touch  with  it  his  distant  debt,  and  make 
that  debt  present  money.  He  seeks,  therefore,  for  expedients; 
borrows  money,  if  he  can,  till  times  change ;  pays  enormous  rates 
of  interest  to  maintain  credit;  thinks  things,  when  at  the  worst, 
must  soon  change ;  looks  for  reaction,  and  sacrifices  to  capitalists, 
brokers,  and  money-lenders,  the  hard  earnings  of  years,  rather  than 
fail  to  fulfil  his  commercial  engagements.  It  is  a  happy  and  blessed 
hour,  this,  for  greedy  capital  and  grasping  brokerage ;  an  excrucia- 
ting one  for  honest  industry.  The  very  rich  grow  e^very  day  richer; 
the  laborious  and  industrious,  every  day  poorer.  Aleantime,  the 
highways  of  commercial  dealing  and  exchanges  grow  more  and 
more  iounderous,  or  are  all  breaking  up.  Specie,  always  most 
useful  as  the  basis  of  a  circulation,  when  most  in  repose,  gets  upon 
the  move.  Any  time  the  idst  four  months  it  might  have  happened, 
and  many  times  doubtless  it  has  happened,  that  steam-boats  from 
New  York,  carrying  specie  to  Boston,  have  passed  in  the  Sound 
steam-boats  from  Boston  carrying  specie  to  New  York.  Boating 
and  carting  money  backward  and  forward  becomes  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  there  are  those  who,  the  mcve  they  hear  of  specie, 
hauled  and  transported  about  (irom  place  to  place,  in  masses,  the 
more  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  country  is  return- 
ing rapidly  to  a  safe  and  happy  specie  circulation ! 

There  may  be  other  minor  causes.  They  are  not  worth  enumer- 
ating. The  great  and  immediate  origin  of  evil  is  disturbance  m  the 
exchange ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  disturbance  has  been  caused 
by  the  agency  of  the  Government  itself.  The  fifty  millions  in  the 
Treasury  have  been  agitated  by  unnecessary  transfers.  As  a  large 
portion  of  this  sum  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  the  Secretary  seenvs  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  cut  up,  divide,  and  remove  assigned  portions  of  it 
before  the  time  came.  It  is  this  idea  of  removal  that  has  wrought 
the  mischief.  In  consequence  of  this,  money  has  been  taken  from 
places  of  acdve  commercial  business,  where  it  was  much  needed, 
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and  all  used,  and  carried  to  places  where  it  was  not  needed,  and 
could  not  be  used. 

The  agricultural  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  full  of  specie; 
the  highly  commercial  and  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time,  the  money  in  Indiana  camuU 
be  wed.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  moment  the  Treas- 
ury grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  tend  again  to  the  great  marts 
of  business ;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of 
things  will  begin  to  correct  the  evil  of  arbitrary  and^rtificial  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  money  will  go  back  to  the  places  where 
it  is  wanted.  It  will  seek  its  level,  and  its  place  of  usefulness.  In 
my  opinion,  the  proper  execution  of  the  deposit  law  did  not  make 
it  at  all  necessaiy  for  the  Treasury  to  order  these  previous  local 
changes.  The  law  itself  is  not  answerable  for  the  inconvenience 
which  has  resulted.  When  the  time  came,  the  States,  all  of  them, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  receive  the  money  where  it  was. 
They  wanted  but  an  order  for  it.  They  desired  no  carting.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  to  transfer  specie  from  New  York 
to  Nashville,  when  to  a  man  in  NashviHe  specie  in  New  York  is  two 
per  cent  more  valuable  than  if  he  had  it  in  his  own  house  ?  There 
IS  always  a  tendency  in  specie,  not  actually  in  the  pockets  of  the 
People,  towards  the  great  marts  and  places  of  exchange.  Those 
who  want  it,  want  it  there.  There  the  great  transactions  of  com- 
merce are  performed,  and  there  the  means  of  those  transactions 
naturally  exbt,  simply  because  there  they  are  required.  Now, 
what  reason  was  there  for  disturbing^  the  revenue,  thus  lying 
where  it  had  been  collected,  and  thus  mmgled  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country  ?  Why  laboriously  drag  it  off,  far  from  its  place  of 
useful  action,  to  places  w^here  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  do  no 
good,  and  there  hold  it,  under  the  key  of  the  Treasury. 

This  anticipation  of  the  operation  of  the  deposit  law  —  this 
attempt  at  local  distribution  — this  arbitrary  system  of  transfer,  which 
seems  to  forget  at  once  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and  the  real 
uses  of  money,  I  regard  as  tlie  direct  and  prime  cause  of  the 
pressure  felt  by  the  community.  But  the  Treasury  order  came 
powerfully  in  aid  of  this.  This  order  checked  the  use  of  bank  notes 
in  the  West,  and  made  another  loud  call  for  specie.  The  specie, 
therefore,  is  transferred  to  the  West  to  pay  for  lands ;  being  received 
kx  lands,  it  becomes  public  revenue,  is  brought  to  the  East  for 
expenditure,  and  passes,  on  its  way,  other  quantities  going  West,  to 
buy  lands  also,  and  in  the  same  way  to  return  again  to  the  East. 
Now,  Sir,  how  does  all  this  improve  the  currency  ?  What  fraud 
does  it  prevent,  what  speculatbn  does  it  arrest,  what  monopoly  does 
it  suppress  ?  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  all  this  does  not  em- 
barrass the  small  purchaser  of  hnd  much  more  than  the  large  one. 
He  who  has  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  lay  out,  may 
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collect  his  specie,  not  without  some  charge,  it  b  true,  but  without  a 
very  heavy  charge.  But,  if  there  be  a  man,  with  a  hundred  or 
two  dollars,  waiting  to  take  up  a  small  parcel  for  actual  settlement^ 
and  his  money  be  in  bank  notes,  and  the  bank,  periiaps,  at  a  great 
distance,  what  has  he  to  do  ?  He  must  send  far  to  exchange  a 
little  money ;  or  else  he  must  submit  to  any  hnJcerage  which  he 
may  find  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land-office.  Upon 
the  local  operatbn  of  this  order,  however,  I  say  the  less,  as  on  that 
point  Western  gentlemen  are  better  informed  and  better  judges* 

I  am  willing  to  hope.  Sir,  and,  indeed,  I  do  hope  and  believe^ 
that  when  the  first  payment  or  deposit  under  the  act  of  last  session 
shall  have  been  made,  and  the  States  shall  have  found  some  use 
and  employment  for  the  nooney,  and  when  this  unnatural  transfer 
system  shall  cease,  money  will  seek  its  natural  channels,  and  com- 
mercial busmess  resume,  b  some  measure,  its  accustomed  habits* 
But  this  Treasury  order  will  be  a  disturbing  agent,  every  hour  it  is 
suffered  to  exist  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist  long.  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  West  can  submit  to  a  measure  at  once  so 
injurious  and  so  partial.  Hard  money  at  the  land-office,  and  bank 
notes  at  the  custom-house,  must  make  men  open  their  eyes  after  a 
while,  whatever  degree  of  political  confidence  weighs  down  their 
lids.  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that  the  order  will  not 
be  permitted  long  to  remain  in  force. 

If  I  am  now  asked.  Sir,  whether,  suppodng  this  order  to  be 
rescinded,  and  the  deposit  law  executed,  and  the  transfers  discon- 
tinued, affiiirs  will  return  to  their  former  state,  I  answer,  with  all 
candor,  that  though  I  look,  in  those  events,  for  a  great  improvementi 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  domestk;  exchanges  and  the  currency 
return  entirely  to  their  former  state.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
agency  at  work,  at  present,  competent  to  bring  about  thb  desirable 
end.  In  other  wonis,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deposit  banks, 
however  well  administered,  can  fully  supply  the  place  of  a  national 
institution ;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  intelligent  men,  con- 
nected with  those  institutions  themselves,  believe  any  such  thing. 
I  find,  that  in  1828, 1829, 1830, 1831,  and  1832,  exchange  at  New 
York,  in  the  southern  and  south-western  cities,  averaged  three 
fourths  of  one  per  cent,  discount,  or  thereabouts.  Now,  I  doubt ' 
whether  the  most  sanguine  of  those  connected  with  the  deposit 
banks  expect  to  be  able,  through  their  means,  to  bring  back  ex- 
changes to  that  state,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

The  deposit  banks  are  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  many  of 
them  strangers  to  each  other,  without  full  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  all  acting  without  uniformitv  of  purpose.  Their  objects  are 
distinct,  thar  capitals  distinct,  their  interests  distinct.  If  one  of 
them  has  oonnectk>n  with  some  others,  it  yet  has  no  unbroken  chain 
of  connection.    They  have  nothing  which  runs  through  the  whole 
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circle  of  the  exchanges^  as  that  circle  b  drawn  through  the  ^reat 
commercial  cities  of  the  Union.  They  can  only  act  in  the  business 
of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  funds>  or  not  much  beyond  it,  actually 
existing.  A  national  institution,  with  branches  or  agencies  at 
different  points,  may  deal  in  exchanges  between  these  points  in 
amounts  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Public,  without  reference 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  local  funds.  One  institution,  there- 
fore, with  branches,  has  facilities  which  never  can  be  possessed  by 
different  institutions,  however  honorably  or  ably  conducted. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  formerly,  that  for  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  for  the  facility  of  inter- 
nal exchanges,  and  for  the  due  control  and  regulation  of  the  actual 
currency,  a  national  institution,  under  proper  guards  and  limits,  is 
by  far  the  best  means  within  our  reach.  And  I  am,  as  I  always 
have  been,  of  opinion,  that  Congress,  having  the  power  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  and  the  power  over  the  coinage,  has  power,  also, 
which  it  is  bound  to  exercise,  by  lawful  means,  over  that  currency 
in  which  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected,  and  which  is  to  carry  on 
that  commerce,  external  and  internal,  which  is  thus  committed  to 
its  regulation  and  protection.  All  the  duties  of  this  Government 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  fulfilled,  while  it  leaves  these  great  inter- 
ests, thus  confided  to  its  own  care,  to  the  discretion  of  others,  or  to 
the  results  of  chance.  But  I  will  not  go  fiuther  into  these  subjects 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indifierent  to  the  form  m  which  the  Treas- 
ury order  may  be  done  away.  Gentlemen  may  please  themselves 
in  the  mode.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  substance.  Believing  it 
to  be  both  illegal  and  injurious,  I  shall  vote  to  rescind,  to  revoke,  to 
abolish,  to  supersede,  to  do  any  thing  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
terminating  its  existence. 


In  Senate,  January  dO,  1837. 

The  bUl  to  limit  and  designate  the  fbnda  in  which  duea  to  the  United  Statea 
ahall  be  receivable,  baring  been  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question  being  on  ita 
passage,  Mr.  Morris  having  concluded  an  argument  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  when  the  resolution  moved  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewino,)  to  rescind  the  Treasury  order  of  July  last, 
was  under  discussion,  I  expressed  the  sentiments  which  I  then 
entertained,  and  which  I  hold  now,  in  regard  to  that  measure.  My 
great  object,  as  I  then  said,  and  now  say,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  order. 
1  was  not,  and  am  not  now,  very  solicitous  as  to  the  particular  mode. 
When  the  subject  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
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^Imgfa  nqr  own  wofg&mm  had  been  tint  k  nhould  b%ve  been 
nfeired  ratW  le  Ae  Commima  on  Fianoe^)  I  teaeQied,  b  the 
hope  that  tktf  wtMU  conioe  what  ibey  dbould  pmpose^  tO(  th^ 
9Dgfe  object  af  gettmg  tid  oFtfie  oHer^  Buft  ibi  that  order,  I  fr^ 
some  ibat  few  woutd  have  bees  willtog  to  toacb  die)  siAlnect  at  att. 
The  maJNialjr  ef  the  Senate  were  cootefti  that  mattera  should  have 
BBBHiinea  a9  they  weie  uodor  the  joint  resohition  of  18I&  Bat  aa 
the  order  iatermred  with  the  pioYisioQs  of  that  resobtibn,  it  wae 
deemed  aeeessarj  that  soaaethaig  should  be  done.  I  regrat  that  tfaia 
bii  is  not  such  a  one  as  was  called  for  by  the  ezigeBcy,  and  con* 
fined  to  the  exigency.  It  goes  beyond  what  was  needed>  in  iiBpoi> 
taat  reelects,  and,  thoagh  I  most  cordially  wish  for  the  aholitioa 
of  the  Treasury  order,  there  are  soane  things  ia  this  bill  which  do 
not  accord  at  all  witb  my  own  view  of  what  the  public  interest 
requires.  I  feel,  therefore^  sooaewfaat  at  a  losa  to  kuDw  wbat  ia  ther 
true  line  of  my  doty  on  this  oocasioo.  I  will  state  my  dtffieulties* 
In  the  first  iphcBy  I  see  nothing  io  the  bttl  diat  is  fixed  and  stable^ 
defined  and  determinate ;  nothing  petemfitory  and  decirive,  aa  caal*' 
ter  of  law.  I  asked  the  honorable  chairmen  who  reported  the  bill, 
whether  he  understood  it  to  be  peremptory  in  its  character,  aod 
would  be  so  in  its  practical  efiect,  or  not?  And  his  answer  was^ 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  its  operation  would  be  to  produce  a  gteat 
reform  in  the  state  of  the  currency.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  ia^ 
whether  this  biH  will  itimish  the  countiy  with  a  legal  statute  rule  as 
to  tbe  payment  of  debts ;  or  whether  the  whole  matter  wiB  not  bet 
left  very  much  in  the  discretioa  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury. 
I  think  it  leaves  too  much  in  that  dhcretnn.  It  provides  that  ha 
raav  issue  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  ia  order  to  secure  thtt 
collection  of  the  revenue  in  specie  and  bills  of  specie^ying  banka. 
Now,  supposing  the  Secretary  should  not  thmk  that  any  further 
order  of  any  kind  is  necessary.  Then  matters  will  remain  precisely 
as  they  are  now.  Suppose  he  should  believe  one  kind  of  order 
necessary  for  one  part  of  the  country,  and  another  for  another  part. 
The  bill  would  allow  all  thb.  It  secures  no  uniform  or  certain  rule* 
Again :  the  particular  provisions  of  the  bill  appear  to  me  (with 
great  deference)  to  have  been  not  well  considered.  If  its  enact- 
ments amount  to  a  positive  statute,  (and  not  a  mere  permission  or 
recommendatk>n,^  then  neither  laud  scrip  nor  revolutionary  scrip 
can  be  received  ior  the  public  lands ;  or,  if  they  can  be  received  for 
the  public  lands,  they  can  equally  be  received  for  the  customs. 
This,  I  presume,  was  not  intended.  The  bfll  is  imperfect ;  it  im- 
poses no  duty  on  the  Secretary,  it  enacts  no  law  to  supaisede  a 
Treasury  order;  the  whole  subject  is  left  withm  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  directly  relieve  the  country 
fioor  the  existing  illegal  and  unconstitutional  Treasury  order,  on  the 
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other,  it  does  not  provide  a  circulating  medium  which  shall  be  uni- 
form and  legal  in  its  character.  G)uld  we  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  all  the  debts  of  this^vemment  shall  be  collected  in  such  noode 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  think  best  ?  Or  that  such 
funds  shall  be  received  as  the  Secretary  shall  think  most  expedient, 
with  a  view  to  mcrease  a  specie  circulaticm  ?  thus  presenting  a  mere 
indication  of  the  object  he  is  to  have  in  view,  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  him.  Would  that  be  law?  would  that  be  constitutional  ?  What 
sort  of  a  tender  might  a  debtor  of  the  United  States  make,  under 
thb  law,  in  discharge  of  his  debt?  Suppose  he  tenders  Virginia 
land  scrip,  and  the  answer  given  him  is,  ''The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  issued  any  order  that  land  scrip  shall  be  receivable 
at  the  custom-house,"  would  that  not  be  a  good  answer?  As  this 
bill  repeals  all  other  enactments  in  pari  maieriey  does  it  not  refer 
the  whole  to  the  Secretary?  May  be  not  issue  one  order  to-day, 
and  another  to-monow  ?  one  order  in  the  North-west,  and  another 
in  the  South-west  ?  It  is  surely  most  important  that,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, there  should  be  a  plam,  settled,  statutory  provision,  declaring 
what  is  receivable  in  discharge  of  debts  due  the  Government,  so 
that  men  may  know  what  are  their  rights.  To  me  it  apjjears  that, 
by  this  bill,  m  its  present  form,  the  whole  subject  is  left  in  greater 
doubt  than  before.  If  we  do  any  thing  with  a  view  to  rescinding 
the  objectionable  order,  let  us  have  a  bill  that  shall  apply  to  the 
exigency,  to  that  single  object,  and  give  the  country  some  uniform 
and  stable  rule.  If  we  reject  the  Treasury  order,  let  us  reenact 
the  resolution  of  1816 ;  that  will  get  rid  of  any  thing  like  rebuk^ 
or  reproach  in  regard  to  the  order,  and  will  give  us  at  least  a  law 
to  guide  us.  As  the  bill  stands,  it  leaves  every  thing  in  the  will  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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REMARKS 


IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES,    ON    THE    PBOTBST 
AGAINST  EXPUNGING.  MONDAY,  JANUABY  16^  1837. 


The  Senate  having  under  oonaideration  the  Resolutions,  moved  by  Mr^  Bav- 
Toif ,  for  esqmnging  from  the  Joomal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  for  Maroh, 
1834,  aJtesolution  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  conoemingthe  illegality 
of  the  removal  of  the  public  money  from  its  lawful  place  of  deposit,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Debate  thereon  having  come  to  a  close,  and  the 
question  being  about  to  be  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  said  Resolutions,  Mr. 
Webster  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  Upon  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  original 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  that  resolution,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  expressL  my  opinions  at 
a  subsequent  period,  when  the  President's  protest  was  before  us. 
Those  opinions  remain  altoffether  unchanged. 

And  now,  had  the  Constitution  secured  the  privilege  of  entering 
a  Protest  on  the  journal,  I  should  not  say  one  wond  on  this  oo^ 
casion ;  although,  if  what  is  now  proposed  shall  be  accomplished, 
1  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  such  a  proposition, 
however  formally  or  carefully  it  might  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  that  instrument. 

But,  as  there  is  no  such  constitutional  privilege,  I  can  only  effect 
my  purpose  by  thus  addressing  the  Senate ;  and  I  rise,  therefore, 
to  make  that  PROTEST  in  £is  manner,  in  the  faceof  Uie  Senate, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  country,  which  I  cannot  present  in  any 
other  form. 

I  speak  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  my  colleague ;  we 
both  speak  as  Senators  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and,  as 
such,  we  solemnly  Protest  against  this  whole  proceeding. 

We  deny  that  Senators  iirom  other  States  have  any  power  or 
authority  to  expunge  any  vote  or  votes  which  we  have  given  here, 
and  which  we  have  recorded,  agreeably  to  the  express  provbion  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  have  a  high  personal  interest,  and  the  State  whose  repre- 
sentatives we  are,  has  also  a  high  interest  in  the  entire  preservation 
of  eveiT  part  and  parcel  of  the  record  of  our  conduct,  as  members 
4)f  the  Senate.  ^^ 
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This  record  the  Constitution  solemnly  declares  shall  be  kept ; 
but  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  declares  that  this  record  shall 
be  expunged. 

Whether  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
degrading  mockery  of  drawing  bbck  lines  upon  the  journal,  shall 
or  shall  not  leave  our  names  and  our  votes  legible,  when  this  vio- 
lation of  the  record  shall  have  been  completed,  still  the  terms  '^to 
«sp«Dge ''  and  the  terms  "to  keep,"  when  applied  to  a  record, 
import  ideas  exactly  contradictory ;  as  lAych  so  as  the  terms  ''  to 
preserve  "  and  the  terms  "  to  destroy." 

A  record  which  is  eocpmgedy  is  not  a  record  which  is  Jcepi,  anpr 
more  than  a  record  which  is  destroyed  can  be  a  record  which  is 

f  reserved.  The  part  expunged  is  no  longer  part  of  die  record ;  it 
as  no  longer  a  legal  existence.  It  cannot  be  certified  as  a  part 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate  for  any  purpose  of  prooi  or 
evidence. 

The  object  of  the  provision  In  ihe  Constitution,  as  we  think, 
most  obviously  is,  tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  pre- 
served, m  writing,  not  for  the  present  only,  not  until  published  only, 
))ecau8e  a  copy  of  the  printed  jonmal  is  not  regular  legal  evidence ; 
but  preserved  indefinitely;  preserved,  as  other  records  are  pre- 
^crved^  tffl  destroyed  by  time  or  accident. 

Every  one  must  see  diat  matters  of  the  fairest  importance  de* 
pend  on  the  permanent  preservation  o[  the  jounials  of  the  two 
Houses.  What  bat  the  journals  show  tint  bills  have  been  reg- 
iihrty  passed  into  laws,  through  the  several  stages ;  what  but  the 
journal  shows  who  are  members,  or  who  is  President,  or  Speaker^ 
or  Secretary,  or  Clerk  of  the  body  ?  What  but  the  jouroal  con- 
tains the  proof,  necessary  for  the  justification  of  diose  who  act  under 
our  authority,  and  who,  without  the  power  of  producing  such 
proof,  must  stand  as  trespassers?  What  but  the  journals  show  who 
is  appointed,  and  who  rejected,  by  us,  on  the  President's  nomina- 
tion ;  or  who  is  acquitted,  or  who  convicted,  in  trials  on  impeach- 
ment ?  In  short,  is  there,  at  any  time,  any  other  regular  and  legal 
proof  of  any  act  done  by  the  Senate  than  the  journal  itself? 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  is  bound  to  preserve  its 
journal  only  until  it  is  poblished,  and  then  may  alter,  mutilate,  or 
destroy  it  at  pleasure,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
Mntiments  ever  advanced. 

We  are  deeply  gratefal  to  those  fiiends  who  have  shown,  with 
so  much  clearness,  that  all  the  precedents  relied  on  to  justify  or  to 
excuse  this  proceeding,  are  either  not  to  the  purpose,  or,  fixmi  the 
times  and  cncumstances  at  «mi  under  which  uiey  happened,  are  no 
way  entitled  to  respect  iii  a  free  Government,  existing  under  a 
written  Constitution.  But,  fiir  ourselves,  we  stand  on  the  plda 
words  of  that  Constitution  itself.    A  thousand  precedents  i^sewhere 
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made,  whether  ancient  or  roodeniy  can  neither  rescind,  nor  control, 
nor  explab  away  these  words. 

The  words  are,  that  "  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings."  No  gloss,  no  ingenuity,  no  specious  bterpretti- 
tion,  and  much  less  can  any  fair  or  just  reasoning  reconcile  the  prcH 
cess  of  expunging  with  the  plain  meanmg  of  Siese  words,  to  the 
satisfection  of  the  common  sense  and  honest  undeistanding  of 
mankind. 

If  the  Senate  may  now  expunge  one  part  of  the  journal  of  a 
former  session,  it  may,  with  equal  authority,  expunge  another  part, 
or  the  whole.  It  may  expunge  the  entire  record  of  any  one  sessbn, 
or  of  all  sessions. 

It  seems  to  us  inconceivable  how  any  men  can  regard  such  a 
power,  and  its  exercise  at  pleasure,  as  consistent  with  the  mjunctibn 
of  the  Constitutbn.  It  can  make  no  difference  what  is  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  act  of  expungbg,  or  by  what 
means  done  ;  whether  by  erasure,  obliteration,  or  defacement ;  if 
by  defacement,  as  here  proposed,  whether  one  word  or  many  words 
are  written  on  the  (ace  of  the  record ;  whether  little  ink  or  much 
ink  is  shed  on  the  paper ;  or  whether  some  part,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  original  written  journal  may  yet  by  possibility  be  traced. 
If  the  act  done  be  an  act  to  expunge,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate, 
to  erase  the  record,  then  the  record  is  expunged,  blotted  out, 
obliterated,  and  erased.  And  mutilation  and  alteratbn  violate 
the  record  as  much  as  obliteration  or  erasure.  A  record,  subse- 
quently altered,  is  not  the  original  record.  It  no  longer  gives  a 
iust  account  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate.  It  is  no  bnger  true. 
It  is,  m  short,  no  journal  of  the  real  and  actual  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  Constitution  says  each  House  shall  keep. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  viola- 
ted by  this  proceeding,  in  the  most  plain  and  open  manner. 

The  Constitution,  moreover,  provides  that  the  yeas  and  nays,  on 
any  Question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, be  entered  on  the  jowmaL  This  provision,  most  manifestly, 
g^ves  a  personal  right  to  those  members  who  may  demand  it,  to  the 
entry  and  preservation  of  their  votes  on  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
bgs  of  the  body,  not  for  one  day  or  one  year  only,  but  for  all  time. 
There  the  yeas  and  nays  are  to  stand,  forever,  as  permanent  and 
lasting  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  members  have  voted  on  great 
and  important  questions  before  them. 

But  It  is  now  insisted  that  the  votes  of  members  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  thus  entered  on  the  journal,  as  matter  of  right,  may 
still  be  expunged ;  so  that  that,  which  it  requires  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  Senators  to  prevent  fiom  being  put  on  the  journal,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  struck  off,  and  erased,  the  next  moment,  or  at  any 
^period  afterwardsi  by  the  will  of  a  mere  majority ;  or,  if  this  be 
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not  {tdtDitted,  then  the  ab^urcfi^  is  adopted  dTinaititaimrvg  that  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is  fulfiSed  bj  merely  presermg  lAe 
yea$  ctnd  nays  x>n  the  journal,  after  having  expunged  and  oblitera- 
ted the  very  resohrtion,  or  the  very  question,  on  which  ibey  were 
ritien,  and  to  which  alone  they  refer;  leaving  the  yeas  and  nays 
thus  a  mere  list  of  names,  connected  with  no  suUect,  no  qnestion, 
bo  vote.  We  put  it  to  the  impartial  Judgment  of  manldna,  if  this 
proceeding  be  not,  in  this  respect,  also,  directly  and  palpably  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution. 

We  protest,  b  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  crther  Senators  have 
no  authority  to  deprive  us  of  our  personal  rights,  secnred  to  us  by 
the  Constitution,  either  by  expunging,  or  obliterating,  or  mutilating, 
or  defacing,  the  record  of  our  votes,  dkily  entered  by  ytas  and  nays ; 
or  by  expunging  and  obliterating  the  resolutions  or  questions  on 
which  those  votes  were  given  and  recorded. 

We  have  seen,  widi  deep  and  sincere  pain,  the  Legislatures  of 
respectable  States  instructing  the  Senators  of  those  States  to  vote 
fer  and  support  diis  vblation  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate ;  and 
this  pain  is  mfinitely  increased  by  our  full  belief,  and  enthe  convic- 
tion, that  most,  rf  not  all  these  pioceedmgs  of  States  had  tiieir 
origm  b  promptings  iirom  Washbgton ;  that  they  have  been  ur- 
gendy  requested  and  bsbted  on,  as  being  necessary  to  the  accom- 

Slishment  of  the  btended  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  notiiing  else  but 
le  influence  and  power  oi  the  Executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment which  has  brought  the  Legislatures  of  bo  many  of  the  free 
States  of  this  Union  to  miit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinaiy  duties,  &r 
the  purpose  of  cooperatmg  to  accomplish  a  measure,  b  our  judg- 
ment, so  unconstitutional^  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression  of  compliance  with 
power. 

But  this  resohition  is  to  pass.  We  expect  it.  That  cause, 
which  has  been  powerfiil  enough  tp  bfluence  so  many  State  Legis- 
latures, will  show  itself  powerful  enou^,  especially  with  such  aids, 
to  secure  the  passage  ofthe  resolution  here. 

We  make  up  our  mbds  to  behold  the  spectat^le  which  is  Co 
ensue. 

We  collect  ootselves  to  look  on  in  silence,  while  a  scene  is  ex- 
hibited, which,  if  we  did  not  regard  it  as  rudiless  violation  of  a 
sacred  instrument,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  littie  elevated  above 
the  character  of  a. contemptible  iarce. 

This  scene  we  shall  b«u)ld,  and  hundreds  of  American  cttiasens, 
«s  many  as  may  crowd  bto  these  lobbies  and  galleries,  wiQ  beMd 
it  also ;  with  vhat  fedbgs  1  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

But  we  Pnotirsi:,  tte  most  solemnly  PRotxsr,  against  the  ^b- 
istance  and  a|ab^  the  manner  of  this  jproceedbg ;  against  its  bb- 
jectj  ajgunst  its  tctttn^  )md  ttgttinst  te  eflEect.    We  tdl  yofi  tlttt  ydu 
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have  no  right  to  mar  or  mutilate  the  record  of  our  votes  given  here, 
and  recorded  according  to  the  Constitution ;  we  tell  you  that  we 
may  as  well  erase  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  other  question  or  reso- 
lution,  or  on  all  questions  and  resolutions,  as  on  this ;  we  tell  you 
that  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  falsify  the  record,  by  so  altering 
it  as  to  make  us  appear  to  have  voted  on  any  quesdq^  as  we  did 
not  vote,  as  vou  have  to  erase  a  record,  and  make  that  page  a 
blank,  m  which  our  votes,  as  they  were  actually  pven  and  record- 
led,  now  stand.  The  one  proceeding,  as  it  appears  to  us»  is  as 
nioh  a  fibi6oBtion  lof  the  record  as  the  other. 

Havkig  made  this  PROTEST,  our  duty  is  perfimned.  We 
rescue  our  own  names,  character,  and  honor,  from  all  participation 
in  this  matter ;  and  whatever  the  wayward  character  of  the  times, 
the  headlong  and  phinging  spirit  of  party  devotion,  or  the  fear  or 
the  love  of  power,  may  have  been  able  to  bring  about  elsewhere, 
we  desire  to  thank  Crod  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  overcome  the 
love  of  fiberty,  fidelity  to  tme  republican  principles,  and  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  Constitution,  in  that  State  whose  soil  was  drenched, 
to  a  mire,  by  the  first  and  best  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Massa- 
chusetts, as  yet,  has  not  been  conquered ;  and  while  we  have  the 
honor  to  hold  seats  here  as  her  Senators,  we  shall  never  consent  to 
a  sacrifice  either  of  her  rights  or  our  own ;  we  shall  never  fall  Co 
oppose  what  we  regard  as  a  plain  and  open  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country ;  and  we  shodld  have  thought  ourselves 
wholly  unworthy  of  her,  if  we  had  not,  with  all  the  ^emnity  and 
earnestness  in  our  power,  protksted  against  the  adoption  oS  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  PRESENTING  A 
PETITION  OF  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHHENT  OF   A   NATIONAL   BANK.     FEBRUARY  B,   1837. 

Mr.  WsBSTBB  addrened  the  Chair  nearly  ^  foUowa:  — 

I  RISE,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Senate 
a  petition  signed  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  mercantile  houses 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  praying  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  in  that  city.  These  petitioners,  sir,  set  forth  that,  m  their 
opinion,  a  National  Bank  is  the  only  remedy,  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, for  the  correction  of  the  evib  now  affecting  the  currency  of 
the  country  and  the  commercial  exchanges.  The  petition  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  communication  from  the  committee  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  petition,  in  which  they  state,  what 
I  believe  to  be  true,  trom  some  knowledge  of  my  own,  that  the 
petition  is  subscribed  without  reference  to  political  distinction;  and 
they  inform  us,  on  the  authority  of  their  own  observation  and 
knowledge,  that,  in  their  opinion,  on  no  subject  did  the  mercantile 
community  of  New  York  ever  address  Congress  with  more  entire 
unanimity  than  they  now  approach  it,  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  my  own  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  long  been  known ;  and  they  remain  now  as  they  always  have 
been.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank  is 
made  more  apparent  by  the  acknowledged  necessity  which  the 
Government  is  under  to  use  some  sort  of  banks  as  fiscal  agents. 
The  argument  stated  the  other  day  by  the  member  from  Ohio,  oppo- 
site to  me,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  which  I  have  suggested  often,  here- 
tofore, appears  to  me  unanswerable ;  and  that  is,  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  use  corporations  in  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  country,  it  must  have  the  power  to  create  such  corporations* 
I  have  always  thought  that,  when,  by  law,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress declared  the  use  of  State  banks  necessary  to  the  admin'istration 
of  the  revenue,  every  vgument  a^dnst  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  thereby  sur- 
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rendered;  that  it  is  plain  thai,  if  Coogresa  baa  the  fcmex  t6  id^ 
banks  for  the  particular  use  of  the  Govemmeat,  it  has  the  power  to 
create  such  inatittftions  also,  if  it  deem  that  mode  the  best.  JVo 
Goyerament  crates  corporatioos  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gimg 
capacity  to  an  arti6cial  body.  It  is  the  end  designed,  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  that  decides  the  question,  in  general, 
whether  the  power  exists  to  create  such  bodies.  If  such  a  fsgrpora- 
tion  as  a  bank  be  necessary  to  Government ;  if  its  use  be  indispensa- 
ble, and  if,  on  that  ground.  Congress  may  take  into  its  service 
banks  created  by  States,  over  which  it  has  no  control,  and  which 
are  but  poorly  fitted  for  its  purposes,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that 
Congress  may  not  create  a  bank,  by  its  own  authority,  responsible 
to  itself,  and  well  suited  to  promote  the  ends  designed  by  it  ? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  was  last  before  the  Senate,  I 
expressed  my  own  resolution  not  to  make  any  movement  towards 
die  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  till  public  opinion  should  call 
for  it.  In  that  resolution  I  still  remain.  But  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  petition,  out  of  respect  to 
the  signers ;  and  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  meet  with  a  proper 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  expression  of  my  opbions  on  the  sub- 
iect,  although  I  know  that  so  general  has  become  the  impression 
hostile  to  such  an  institution,  that  any  movement  here  would  be 
vain  till  tliere  is  a  change  in  public  opinion.  That  there  will  be 
such  a  change  I  fully  believe ;  it  will  be  brought  about,  I  think,  bv 
experience,  and  sober  reflection  among  the  People ;  and  when  it 
shall  come,  then  will  be  the  proper  time  for  a  movement  on  the 
subject  in  the  public  councils.  Not  only  in  New  York,  but  from 
here  to  Maine,  I  believe  it  is  now  the  opink>n  of  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  mercantile  community,  that  a  national  bank  is  indispensable 
to  the  steady  regulation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  exchanges.  The  board  of  trade  at  New  York  presented  a 
memorial  in  favor  of  the  same  object  some  time  ago.  The  Com* 
mittee  on  Finance  reported  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  known  sentiments  of  a  majorilr 
of  that  committee.  In  presenting  this  petitk>n  now  to  the  c(Misia- 
eration  of  the  Senate,  I  have  done  all  that  I  purpose  on  this 
occasion,  except  to  move  that  the  petitk>n  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

Sir,  on  the  subjects  of  currency  and  of  the  exchanges  of  com- 
merce, experience  b  likely  to  make  us  wiser  than  we  now  are. 
These  hignly  interesting  subjects  —  interestmg  to  the  property,  the 
busbess,  and  the  means  of  support  of  all  classes — ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  mere  party  questions  and  temporary  politics.  In 
the  business  and  transactions  of  life,  men  need  security,  steadiness, 
and  a  permanent  system.    This  is  the  very  last  field  for  the 
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eriiibition  of  experiments,  and  I  fervently  hope  that  intelligent 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  will  cooperate  in  measures  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ob- 
jects —  desirable  and  important  alike  to  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  people. 

Hie  petition  and  accompanying  letter  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUART  »,  1857,  Iff 
,  RELATION  TO  THE   MANUSCRIPT  PAPERS  OF  BIR.  filADISON. 


The  joint  reaolQiion  for  making  ui  appropristion  for  the  purchaae  of  the  man- 
nicript  papen  of  the  late  President  Madison,  lelatire  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  who  framed  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  being  under  oon- 
sideration, 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  supposed  that  there  was  no  member  of 
the  Senate  who  regarded  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  for  these 
manuscripts  as  too  large,  if  the  appropriation  was  within  the  just 
field  of  their  constitutional  powers*  Now,  what  was  the  object  of 
this  appropriation  ?  The  Senate  sat  under  a  Constitution  which 
had  now  endured  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  been  formed  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  under  a  great  exigency,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  no  Constitution  had  ever  been  formed  in  any  other  countiy, 
on  principles  of  united  and  yet  divided  legislation,  ^together  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  fiiee  states.  Mr.  W.  agreed  fully  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  constant  rule  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to 
this  instrument  was,  that  its  restrictions  were  contained  in  itself,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  its  own  interpreter.  He 
also  agreed  that  the  practice  under  the  Grovemment,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  die  opinions  of  those  who  both  formed  the 
instrument,  and  afterward  aided  in  carrying  it  into  effect  by  laws 
passed  under  its  authority,  was  to  be  the  next  ground  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was  of 
great  importance,  both  in  connection  with  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  with  the  history  of  its  bterpretation.  He  should  not  now 
speak  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison.  He  looked  only  to 
the  general  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  great  men  who  formed  our  Constitution  sat  with  closed  doors ; 
that  no  report  of  their  proceedings  was  published  at  that  time ;  and 
that  their  debates  were  listened  to  by  none  but  themselves  and  the 
ofllcers  in  attendance.  We  had,  indeed,  the  official  journal  kept  by 
their  order.  It  was  an  important  docoment,  but  it  informed  us  only 
of  their  oflicial  acts.  We  got  fi:om  it  nothing  whatever  of  the 
debates  in  that  illustrious  body.    Besides  this,  there  were  only  • 

ftw  paUished  sketches,  more  or  leas  valuable.    But  the  oannectiQii 
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of  Mr.  Madison  with  the  Constitution  and  the  GrOFemment,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  both,  would  necessarily 
give  to  any  reports  which  he  should  have  taken,  a  su^rior  claim  to 
accuracy.  It  was  his  purpose,  when  he  entered  the  body,  to  report 
its  whole  proceedings.  lie  chose  a  position  which  best  enabled 
him  to  do  so ;  nor  had  he  been  absent  a  single  day  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  sittings.  It  was  further  understood  that  his 
seport  of  the  leading  speechfis  had  been  submitted  to  the  membera. 
for  correction.  The  fact  was  well  known  to  them  all  that  be  was 
thus  coUecUng  materials  for  a  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings. 
Without,  therefore,  having  seen  a  page  of  these  manuscripts,  it  was 
reaaooaUe  to  conclude  that  they  must  contain  matter  not  only 
Ughly  iaterestiag,  but  very  useful ;  and  it  was  bis  impression  that, 
among  this  class  of  cases,  the  Senate  could  not  better  consult  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  American  People  than  to  let  them  see  a 
document  of  this  character,  firom  the  pen  of  such  a  man  as  Madison. 
That  gentleman  had  been  more  connected  with  the  Constitution 
than  almost  any  other  individual.  He  had  been  present  in  that 
little  assemblage  that  met  at  Annapdis  in  '86,  with  whom  the  idea 
of  the  Convention  originated.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  which  ratified  the  Constitution.  He  had 
then  been  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  and  had  taken  an  impor- 
tant lead  in  the  great  duties  of  its  legislatk>n,  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  formation  of  which  be  had  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part* 
He  bad  afterwards  filled  the  important  station  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  had  subsequently  been  for  eight  years  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  his  whole  life  had  been  intimately  connected,  first 
with  the  formation,  and  then  with  the  administratbn  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  W.  said  that  he  saw  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  pur- 
chase of  these  manuscripts.  Why  did  Congress  purchase  every 
J  ear  works  on  History,  Geosrapby,  Botany,  Metaphysics,  and 
lorals?  How  was  it  that  they  had  purchased  a  collection  of 
works  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character  fiom  Mr.  JeflTerson  7 
The  manuscripts  in  question  stood  in  a  different  rektioD.  They 
related  immediately  and  intimately  to  the  nation's  own  affiiirs,  and 
especially  to  the  construction  of  that  great  instrument  under  which 
the  Houses  of  Congress  were  now  sittmg.  If  the  doctrine  advanced 
by  tbe  Senator  ftom  South  Carolina  was  to  prevail.  Congress  ought 
fcrthwith  to  clear  its  library  of  every  thing  but  the  State  papeis. 
Mr.  W.'s  views  on  the  Constitution  were  well  known ;  whether  an 
inspection  of  these  papers  would  confirm  and  strengthen  the  views 
b#  entertuned  respeetmg  that  instrument,  he  oouM  not  say ;  but 
eeitainly,  if  tfaey  were  now  within  his  reach^  be  shooli  be  verjr 
mgtf  to  read  them ;  and  their  examinatxHt  would  be  one  of  m 
V€9y  fint  things  that  he  shoidd  engage  in.    A  npnrt  ol  ashi  di^ 
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bates,  from  such  a  pen,  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  its  perusal  was  well  calculated  to  gratify  a  rational  curiosity. 
It  might  throw  much  light  on  the  early  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  (jovemment.  But, 
while  it  produced  this  effect,  it  could  do  more  than  all  other  things 
to  show  to  the  People  of  the  United  Stat^  through  what  concilia- 
tion, through  what  a  temper  of  compromise,  through  what  a  just 
yielding  of  the  judgment  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through 
what  a  spirit  ot  manly  and  brotherly  love,  that  assembly  of  illustri- 
ous men  had  been^  enabled  finally  to  agree  upon  the  form  of  a  Con- 
stitution fi>r  their  country,  and  had  succeeded  in  conferring  so  great 
a  good  upon  the  American  People* 


VOL-  ni.  16 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
REDUCTION  OP  THE  DUTY  ON  COAL.      FEBRUARY  24,  1837. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  Tariff  being  under  conaideration,  and  Mr.  NiLit,  of 
Connecticut,  having  moved  to  amend  the  bill  as  followa :  — 

"That,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1837,  the  duty  on 
ibseU  coal,  cuhn  coal  screenings,  and  coKe,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
shdl  be  one  dollar  per  ton  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds ; 
and  that,  after  the  tnirtieth  day  of  September,  1838,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty 
cents  per  ton." 

Mr.  NiLst  and  Bfr.  Bcchahav  baring  spoken— 

Mr.  Webster  observed  that  it  had  been  very  truly  stated  that 
coal  was,  in  this  country,  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  an  argument  had 
thence  been  drawn  which  was  capable  of  producing  a  very  erroneous 
impression  in  the  community,  to  wit,  that  the  interest  of  the  poor 
required  the  interposition  of  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  now 
levied  on  its  importation.  Mr.  W.  said  that,  considering  what- had 
been  the  former  course  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  it  was  as  clear 
a  proportion  as  could  be  stated,  that  the  interest  of  the  poor  required 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  If  he  were  not  convinced  of  this,  he 
certainly  should  not  be  in  favor  of  retaining  it.  Whether  we  looked 
to  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  or  to  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  should  perpeive  that  it  was  admitted  to  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  levy  a  duty  on  imported  coal.  One  of  the 
very  first  articles  enumerated  in  the  first  revenue  law  was  foreign 
coal.  The  protection  of  the  domestic  article  was  warmly  ad  vocat^, 
at  that  time,  by  the  Virginia  Delegation,  as  an  obvious  duty  of  the 
new  Government ;  for,  although  all  duties  had  had  revenue  as  their 
maiq  object,  yet,  ever  since  1824,  many  of  them  had  been  con- 
tinued for  other  purposes,  and,  among  the  rest,  this  duty  on  coal. 
Mr.  W.  had  voted  against  retaining  it ;  but,  firom  that  time  to  this, 
the  duty  had  retained  its  place  in  the  law,  on  a  presumed  pledge 
of  protection  to  such  of  our  own  citizens  as  were  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing coal  from  the  mines  of  our  own  country.  A  large  amount  of 
capital  had  been  mvested  in  machinery  and  wages,  and  also  in  the 
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ccmstructioo  of  canab  and  rail-roads  leading  from  the  mines  towards 
places  of  deposit  or  shipment.  An  examination  would  show  that 
the  sum  thus  invested  was  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
What,  then,  was  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  a  view  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  coal  ?  American  coal  was  not  the  only 
fuel  of  thb  kind  m  maricet.  It  stood  alongside  of  the  imported  arti« 
cle,  and  there  was  a  fair  competition  between  them.  Was  there 
any  thing  so  effectual  in  reducing  the  price  as  a  fair  and  free 
competition?  Here  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own  and  of 
foreign  nations  competed  for  the  market;  and,  if  any  thing  was 
likely  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  necessary  of  life,  and  thus  to 
benefit  the  poor,  it  was  this.  That  taking  off  the  duty  would 
reduce  the  price  was  perfect  nonsense.  The  effect  would  be  just 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  W.  observed  that  it  was  this  continual  bringing  forward  of 
propositions  to  alter  the  most  settled  features  of  our  policy,  which 
was,  in  practice,  so  injurious  to  American  industry  and  enterprise. 
In  illustration  of  this  remark,  Mr.  W.  observed  that  it  was  not  long 
since  a  very  curious  debate  had  taken  place  in  London,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  of  the  late  Duke  oi  York.  Among  other  items 
of  his  property,  was  a  great  coal  mine  in  Nova  Scotia.  Certain 
trustees  ol  the  estate  had  been  directed  to  work  it.  The  question 
with  the  creditors  was,  whether  the  woridng  of  this  mine  should 
still  be  prosecuted,  or  what  should  be  done  with  it.  On  inquiring 
of  the  trustees,  those  gentlemen  stated  that  the  mine  was  now  not 
very  productive,  but  that  the  policy  of  the  American  (jovemment, 
in  relation  to  duties,  was  vacillating  and  uncertain ;  that  very  soon 
the  protecting  duty  on  foreign  coal  would  probably  be  taken  off,  and 
then  they  would  have  the  entire  American  market.  The  proposi- 
tk>n  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  calculated  to 
hasten  this  state  of  things,  and  to  justify  the  calculation  of  these 
British  trustees.  So  it  seemed  that  the  motion  of  the  creditors  of 
the  Duke  of  York  was  to  aid  the  poor  of  the  United  States !  The 
effect  would  be  found  directly  the  reverse.  The  repeal  of  the  duty 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
article. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
assumptKHi  that  Pennsylvania  alone  was  to  be  afiected  by  the  meas- 
ure proposed,  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  fact.  It  was  very 
true  that  Pennsylvania  was  largely  interested.  She  possessed 
extensive  coal  mines,  and  large  amounts  of  capital  bad  been  invest- 
ed by  her  citizens  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  But  the  mountains 
of  Maryland  were  as  rich  in  bituminous  coal  as  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  in  the  anthracite.  Wh^  had  the  Government  subscribed 
so  largely  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohk> 
Canal  ?    Was  it  not  expressly  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  exten- 
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slve  eo&l  beds  oear  Cumberland  ?  That  canal,  when  completed-, 
woold  be  possessed  of  great  facilities,  and,  in  some  respects,  would 
have  the  advantage  over  the  canab  of  Pennsylvania,  because  it 
would  not  be  fiozen  so  early  in  the  season.  Congress  had  done 
this  partly  with  a  view  to  secufing  their  own  supply,  it  was  said*, 
indeed,  that  the  freight  on  coal  was  very  large,  but  eveiy  body 
knew  that,  while  our  exports  were  cumbrous,  coal  was  brought  back 
IMutUy  as  ballast.  Vessels  which  took  out  cargoes  of  cotton,  bA)ught 
coal  as  they  brought  salt,  on  their  return  voyage,  and  at  very  low 
rates,  so  there  was  no  great  protection  to  our  own  miners  in  that 
raspect. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  objected  to  this  breaking  in  upon  a  course  of 
long-established  and  settled  policy.  This  item  of  coal  presented 
one  of  the  clearest  cases  in  the  whole  list  of  protected  articles.  It 
stood  on  as  firm  ground  as  woollens  themselves,  because  the  business 
of  supplying  it  to  the  home  market  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
great  investment  of  capital.  That  investment  had  been  actually 
made.  The  enterpnse  was  in  a  course  of  successful  operation,  and 
the  ultimate  efibet  must  be  the  supply  of  this  important  article  of 
fuel  at  the  cheapest  practicable  rate.  The  fears  of  monopoly  were 
grodnAess;  the  canals  were  open  to  all — so  was  the  mountain 
property ;  and  it  was  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Viiiginia,  and  in 
the  States  on  both  sides  of  the  great  mountain  range.  And,  if  any 
relianoe  w»  to  be  placed  on  information  received,  the  article  could 
be  furnished  in  abtfndande,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  and  at  a  cheap 
mte.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  be  wise  in  Government 
to  interfere?  No  complaint  had  been  beard  fill  within  one  season 
past ;  and,  because  there  was,  at  this  time,  a  temporary  pressure, 
Was  it  wdrth  while  to  reisethe  cty  df  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
thus  to  destroy  a  branch  of  industry  wbk^h  was  itself,  and  in  its 
cons^qaeiices,  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  poor  ?  Was  this  a  feng- 
sighted  polk^y  7  He  thought  not ;  and  it  was  evident  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  had  thought  not,  for  they  had  not  inserted  this  item 
in  the  bill.  Mr.  W.  said  this  protecting  duty  on  coal  stood  upon 
a  lust  foundation ;  it  was  subject  to  the  gradual  operation  of  the  act 
of  1833,  and  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with.  This  was  no  case  in 
which  the  abases  of  ^*  vegratets,  forestallers,''  &c.,  called  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  law.  The  trade  was  free  and  open  to  all ;  coal 
buid3  were  chedp,  and  in  market  every  where,  biit  it  required  the 
outlay  of  some  capital  to  turn  tbem  to  account.  If  this  perpetual 
dry  against  every  thing  which  required  capital,  and  this  crusade 
ai^iniA  all  wh6  possessed  it,  was  to  be  indulged,  bow  codd  the 
iof^fnfid  improvement  6f  the  coutitiy  ever  go  on  ?  The  'natioii> 
^hile  surrcMinded  by  M  manner  of  natural  «dvantag«,  tnutft  rit 
do^n  cdntent  to  be  poor.  Was  it  not  manifest,  where  few  were 
¥tty  tioh,  tbtttanyithing  Whieh  earned  OB  die  %mk  of  sbpply^ 
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be  accomplished  by  combniatioti  and  the  collec&)ii  of  capital  ?  If 
the  GroverameDt  were  resolved  not  to  leave  the  enterprises  of  our 
eitiieos  to  the  eflbct  of  fiur  competitioo,  but  would  perpetually  m^ 
terpose  under  the  &lse  notion  of  protecting  the  poor,  great  resuhf 
eould  never  be  produced.  The  Pennsylvania  canab  had  been  de- 
cried as  a  monopdy.  They  were  not  a  monopoly.  Some  cS  them 
belonged  to  the  State,  and,  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  she  had 
thrown  them  open  to  all.  Since  the  (joveroment  had^  by  its  own 
acts,  invited  this  investment,  would  they  not  consent  to  let  well 
enough  alone  7  He  was  not  willing  to  turn  accidents,  or  mere  tran« 
sent  and  temporary  difficulties,  into  the  grounds  of  contmoous  usage. 
He  wished  to  see  other  avenues  opened  to  the  mountains  as  well  as 
those  of  Penn^lvania.  He  held  that  the  tnie  interest  of  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  this  supply  of  coal,  and  m  con^eration  of  the 
C resent  state  of  things,  was  to  let  those  who  had  embarked  b  the 
u^ess  go  on,  till  competition  between  them  should,  by  its  natural 
operation,  bring  down  the  price  to  its  minimum.  To  that  point  it 
was  fiist  hastening;  and  when  that  had  been  reached,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  consider  whether  any  other  and  fiirther.Iegislatioir 
upon  the  subject  was  necessary.  Mr.  W.  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

^     Alter  fodie  Airther  femirk*  by  Mr.  N iLSf  and  Mr.  PaiMoir, 

Mr.  WmBSTEft  rose,  and  observed,  that  he  datxM  Bot  have  en* 
feted  fiuther  m  the  present  debate  if  the  member  fiom  Conneoticiil 
had  not  (as  unfortunately  he  too  oAct  did)  bodi  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  it.  The  member  had  represented  him  as  ^jring  the 
reverse  of  what  he  did  say.  That  gentleman  bed  qpoted  hita  as 
assertmg  that  the  poor  had  no  interest  in  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  coal,  whereas  be  had  said  exactly  the  reverse.  The  honorable 
member  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  frammg  remaibs  for  others,, 
and  then  commenting  npon  them.  Mr.  W.  had  expredy  declared 
that  if  be  thought  the  interest  of  the  poor  would  be  proimoted  by 
leducing  this  tax,  he  would  vote  for  its  rednctibUy  and  that  he  was 
opposed  to  it  only  because  he  believed  that  the  tnie  interest  cf  that 
class  and  of  every  other  class  in  the  oommtmitv,  required  thit  the 
Government  should  keep  its  hands  off  fiom  the  subject  entirely. 
Mr.  W.  bad  agam  and  asam  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  rich  in  oppo^g  this  reduction,  because  he 
bdieved  that  keepiag  on  the  tax  would  eventually  bring  dbwn  the 
price  of  die  ardole  to  the  poor.  The  member  did  not  meet  this 
afvument.  He  did  not  eontradict  it,  but  stalked  around  it  while  he 
wired  aboat  monopolies,  and  the  influence  of  rich  men  on  the 

"  Etieo  of  CodgrM.  Mr.  W.  did  not  doubt  that  the  object  at 
1  ibe  Senator  meant  to  aim  was  to  n^ake  coal  cheap;  and  did 
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ue  not  understand  that  thb  too  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  W.  ?  And  bow 
then  could  be  impute  to  him  the  design  to  protect  the  capitalist,  in 
derogation  of  the  laborer  7  to  advance  wealth  and  dbregard  num- 
bers 7  He  hoped  they  should  all  in  future  endeavor  to  state  each 
other's  arguments  with  at  least  some  degree  of  fairness.  Coal  was 
a  necessary  of  life  to  all ;  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  The 
object  to  be  attained  was  to  get  it  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  exist- 
ing state  of  things  had  grown  up  under  laws  passed  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  question  was,  whether,  under  that  state  of  things,  the 
proposition  of  the  member  fit>m  Connecticut  would,  in  its  practical 
result,  lower  the  market  price  of  this  species  of  fuel.  The  member 
thought  it  would.  Mr.  W.  thought  otherwbe,  and  had  given  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion,  which  he  hoped  were  not  altogether  contempti- 
ble, and  such  as  did  not  rightfully  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
advocating  the  interests  of  wealth  against  labor.  His  argument 
had  been  briefly  thb :  Here  was  a  large  capital  actually  invested  in 
roads,  canals,  and  machinery,  the  effect  of  which  would,  in  a  sh(»t 
rime,  naake  coal  abundant,  and  thereby  make  it  cheap ;  while,  in 
the  meianwhile,  the  foreign  supply  was  not  wholly  excluded,  and 
enough  would  be  imported  by  comperition  to  keep  down  the  price. 
The  honorable  member  thought  that  Congress,  by  taking  off  this 
tax,  would  pye  the  exclusive  power  of  keeping  up  the  price  to 
American  producers.  Mr.  W.  differed  in  opinbn.  He  thought 
that,  by  taking  off  this  tax,  they  would  ^ive  tnat  power  to  British 

Exlucers,  and  make  our  citizens  the  victims  of  their  extortions, 
d  not  rich  men  as  well  as  poor  make  use  of  coal  as  a  fiiel  7 
Was  it  not  their  interest  to  have  fuel  cheap  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  every  body  else  7  Ah,  but  the  member  was  for  the  protectk>n 
of  labor.  Very  true.  And  Mr.  W.  insisted  that  the  protective 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  aimed  pobt  black  at  the  protection 
of  labor.  Did  not  the  poor  of  our  cities  warm  themselves  over  coal 
fires  ?  What  glowbg  pictures,  or  rather  what  shivering  pictures  of 
suffering  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tions (if  he  thought  them  eloquent)  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
fiom  South  Carolma !  But  was  not  the  laboring  class  in  our  cities 
the  very  first  who  received  the  protection  of  this  (jovemment? 
The  first  demand  of  a  Constitution  was  for  their  protection.  It  had 
been  the  operatives  spread  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  voices 
brought  the  Constitution  mto  being.-  It  was  not  the  voices  of  Han- 
cock, of  Adams,  but  of  Paul  Revere  and  his  artisans  which  most 
efficiently  advocated  the  movement  for  independence.  It  was  the 
pouring  u  of  a  flood  of  foreim  manufiustures  that  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse toward  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  fi>r  our  own  protection; 
and  had  not  the  labor  of  our  whole  country  been  protected  under  it 
to  thb  day  7  Had  not  the  laboring;  classes  of  the  United  States 
their  life,  and  breath,  and  being  un<fer  that  instrument  7    Take  off 
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the  piotectioQ  which  it  extended  to  the  hatters,  and  the  shoemakers^ 
and  the  whole  class  of  mechanics  who  worked  in  leather,  and  see 
what  would  be  the  result.  Go  to  the  gentleman's  own  State,  and 
take  off  the  duty  on  tin  ware,  and  he  might  possibly  hear  the  tink- 
ling of  that  argument.  Three  cents  on  every  coffee-pot !  What 
would  the  member  say  to  that  ? 

But  it  became  enlightened  legblators  to  take  a  different  view  of 
this  subject.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  poor  was  to  protect  their 
labor.  Give  them  work  to  protect  their  earnings;  that  was  the 
way  to  benefit  the  poor.  Our  artisans,  he  repeated  it,  were  the 
first  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  protection  extended 
under  our  laws  to  capital  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  was  given  , 
to  labor ;  and  so  it  should  be.  Since,  in  the  year  1824, 1  stood 
upon  this  ground,  I  have  retained  the  same  position,  and  there  I 
mean  to  stand.  The  fi-ee  labor  of  the  United  States  deserves  to  be 
protected,  and  so  far  as  any  efibrts  of  mine  can  go,  it  shall  be. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  tells  us  that  coal  is  a  bounty  of 
Providence ;  that  our  mountains  are  full  of  it ;  that  we  have  only 
to  take  hold  of  what  (Sod  has  given  us.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  for  protect- 
ing the  man  who  does  take  hold  of  it ;  who  bores  the  rock ;  who 
penetrates  the  mountain ;  who  excavates  the  mine,  and  by  his  assid- 
uous labor,  put  us  into  the  practical  possession  of  thb  bounty  of 
Providence.  It  is  not  wealth  while  it  lies  in  the  mountain.  It  is 
human  labor  which  brings  it  out  and  makes  it  wealth.  I  am  for 
protecting  that  poor  laborer  whose  brawny  arms  thus  enrich  the 
State.  I  am  for  providing  him  with  cheap  fuel,  that  he  may  warm 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children. 

I  observe  that  the  very  next  item  in  the  bill  is  one  connected 
with  the  woollen  factories  in  Connecticut.  Will  the  honorable 
member  go  against  all  protecting  principles  ?  Will  he  talk  to  us 
on  that  item  as  he  has  done  on  this?  Does  not  the  poor  man  wear 
a  cloth  coat?  Does  he  not  want  a  groat  coat  in  cold  weather? 
And  is  not  that  cloth  taxed,  and  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut, 
and  for  the  capitalists  of  Connecticut  ?  Is  cloth  no  necessary  of 
life  ?  Will  the  member  draw  us  as  fine  a  picture  of  the  poor  man 
shivering  for  want  of  a  great  coat  of  Connecticut  cloth,  as  for  want 
of  a  fire  of  Pennsylvania  coal  ?  Sir,  the  man  who  catches  hold  of 
a  little  idea  here  and  a  little  idea  there,  and  holds  these  out  to  us  to 
show  that  a  great  line  of  national  policy  is  unjust,  takes  a  view,  in 
my  apprehension,  too  little  comprehensive.  We  must  not  tax  the 
fuel  with  which  the  poor  man  warms  himself,  because  it  b  a  neces- 
sary of  life;  and  pray  what  will  the  honorable  member  do  with 
bread  ?  Is  not  that  a  necessary  of  life  ?  and  will  any  man  here  rise 
in  his  place,  and  move  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wheat  ?  Are  not 
thousands  of  bushels  imported  fixxn  Europe  ?  Does  not  the  poor 
num  pay  the  tax  on  it  ?    And  again  I  ask,  will  the  honorable  mem 
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het  briog  in  a  bUl  to  take  off  the  duty  oo  wheat?  Theiie  is  a  duty 
on  brown  su^ar  — ^  will  he  move  to  repeal  that  ?  If  he  will  compre- 
bend  di\  the  items  included  under  the  same  principle  of  economy, 
it  will  show  at  least  some  consistency.  But  to  select  this  article  of 
eoal,  and  have  us  make  it  free  because  it  is  a  necessary  of  life,  while 
he  advocates  a  tax  on  other  things  equally  necessary,  is  to  act  with 
no  consbtency  at  all.  I  know  very  well  that  many  of  the  cidzens 
of  Boston  have  applied  to  have  this  tax  diminished,  and,  if  I  thought 
k  could  with  propriety  be  done,  I  would  oheeriiilly  do  it.  Some 
petitions,  too,  have  been  presented  from  one  of  our  fishing  towns ; 
out  they  ought  to  remember  that  all  bounties  on  the  fisheries,  as  well 
as  this  duty  on  coal,  rest  upon  one  great  basis  of  mutual  concessk>n 
for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  for  Ae  benefit  especially  of  the 
operative  classes  of  society.  And  whoever  says  that  this  is  a  sys- 
tem which  goes  for  capital  against  the  poor,  misrepresents  its  advo- 
cates, and  perverts  ihe  whole  matter,  fiom  A  to  Z. 

There  are  many  other  views  which  belong  to  the  subject,  but  I 
will  not  now  prosecute  the  argument.  My  object  is  to  make  coal 
cheetp-^permamntly  cheap :  cheap  to  the  poor  hmlu  as  well  as  the 
rich  man :  and  to  that  end  we  shall  arrive,  if  the  laws  are  suffered 
to  take  their  course.  But  to  meddle  with  them,  in  the  ensting 
state  of  thingS)  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  €»tfaer  for 
poor  or  tkhk 
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DELIVERED  AT  NIBLOnS  SALOON,  IN  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE 
16th  march,  1897. 


Thk  proceedings  and  correspondence  which  preceded  the  deliveiy  of  the 
speech  are  as  follows:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  political  friends  of  the  Hon«  Daniel  Webster,  held 
at  Euterpian  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st 
February,  1837,  James  Kent  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Hiram  Kletchum 
and  Gabriel  P.  Dissosway  were  appointed  secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  hiCving  been  explained,  the  ibllowiiig  tesolo- 
tions  were,  on  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

'lUgdhedf  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  concern  of  the  intention 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Ck>ngres8^  or  eaily  in  the  neat 
session. 

Re9olvedj  That  while  we  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  wonlfl 
be  most  unreasonable  to  censure  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  seek  repose,  after 
fourteen  years  of  unremitted,  zealous,  and  highly-distinguished  labors  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  nation 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  again  profit  by  his  ripe  experience  as  a  statesman 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  by  his  wisdom  in  council  and 
eloquence  in  debate. 

Resdvedj  That  in  the  'judgment  of  this  meeting  there  is  none  among  the 
living  or  the  dead  who  has  given  to  the  country  more  just  or  able,  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  none  who  has' enforced,  with  more 
lucid  and  impassionate  eloquence,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  or  exhibited  more  zeal  or  ability  in  defending  the 
Constitution  from  the  foes  without'the  government,  «nd  foes  within  it,  than 
Daniel  Webster. 

Raolvedf  That  there  is  no  part  of  oar  widely-extended  country  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  than  the  city  of  New 
York;  her  motto  should  be  ^  Union  and  Liberty,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable,"  and  her  gratitude  should  be  shown  to  the  statesman  who  first 
gave  utteiaiiee  to  this  sentiment 

JBesslMd;  That  David  B.  Ogden,  Peter  Stagg,  Jonathan  Thompson, 
'Jamas  Brown,  Philip  Hone,  Samuel  Stevens,  Robert  Smith,  Joseph  Tucker, 
YOL.  m.  n  "• 
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Peter  Sharpe,  Egbert  Benson,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Peter  A.  Jay,  Aaron  Clark, 
Ira  B.  Wheeler,  William  W.  Todd,  Seth  Grosvenor,  Simeon  Draper,  Jr^ 
Wm.  Aspinwall,  Nathaniel  Weed,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Caleb  Bartow,  Hiram 
Ketchum,  Gabriel  P.  Dissosway,  Henry  E.  Bogert,  James  Kent,  Wm.  9. 
Johnson,  and  John  W.  l^eavitt,  Esqrs.,  be  a  committee  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  receive  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  his  return  from  Washington, 
and  make  known  to  him,  in  the  form  of  an  address  or  otherwise,  the  senti- 
ments which  this  meeting,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  in  the  city,  entertain  for  the  services  which  he  has  performed 
for  the  country ;  that  the  committee  correspond  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  as- 
certain the  time  when  his  arrival  may  be  expected,  and  give  public  notice 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  order  of  proceedings  which  may  be  adopted 
un^er  these  resolutions. 

Ruolved,  That  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secreta- 
ries, be  published  when  the  committee  shall  notify  the  public  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  Mr.  Webster. 

JAMES  KENT,  Chairman. 

g1^«l  pT^D«"o8wat,  S  S®^'®**"®*- 

New  York,  Maroh  1, 1837. 

Sir — It  having  been  currently  reported  that  you  have  signified  your  in- 
tention to  resign  your  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  in  this  city  were  convened  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  last  month,  to  devise  measures  whereby  they 
mieht  sigml^  to  you  the  sentiments  which  they,  in  common  with  all  the 
Whigs  in  this  city,  entertain  for  the  eminent  services  you  have  rendered  to 
the  country.  At  a  meeting,  the  Hon.  James  Kent  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  resolutions,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  you,  were  adopted,  not  only  with 
entire  unanimity,  but  with  a  feeling  of  warm  and  hearty  concurrence.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  under  one  of  these  vesolutions,  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  address  you.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  committee  to 
learn  from  you  at  what  time  you  expect  to  arrive  m  uiis  city  on  your  return 
to  Massachusetts ;  if  informed  of  the  time  of  your  arrival,  it  will  afford  the 
committee  pleasure  to  meet  you,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Whigs  of  New  York, 
to  welcome  you,  and  to  present  you,  in  a  more  extended  form  than  the  reso- 
lutions present,  their  views  of  your  public  services.  I  am  instructed  by  the 
committee  to  say,  that  whether  you  shall  choose  to  appear  among  us  as  a 
public  man  or  a  private  citizen,  you  will  be  warmly  greeted  by  every  sound 
friend  of  that  Constitution  for  which  you  have  been  so  distinguished  a 
champion.  Should  your  resolution  to  resi^  your  seat  in  the  Senate  be 
relinquished,  you  will,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  committee,  impose  new  obliga- 
tions upon  the  friends  of  the  iJnidn  and  the  Constitution. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  OGDEN. 

Hon.  Daitiel  Webster,  Washington. 

WASRiiroToir,  March  4th,  1837. 
Mt  dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowled^  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  2d  instant,  communicating  the  resolutions  at  a  meetii^  of  a 
number  of  political  fiiends  of  New  Yor£ 
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The  character  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  kindness  of  the  sentimento 
expressed  in  your  letter,  have  filled  me  with  unaffected  gratitude. 

I  feel,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  deserving  any  political  services  of  mine 
are  of  such  commendation  from  such  a  source.  To  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  my  public  situation,  sometimes  both  anxious  and  difficult,  I  have 
devoted  time  and  labor  without  reserve ;  and  have  made  sacrifices  of  per- 
sonal and  private  convenience  not  always  unimportant  These,  together 
with  integrity  of  purpose  and  fidelity,  constitute,  I  am  conscious,  my  only 
claim  to  the  public  regard ;  and  for  all  these  I  find  myself  richly  compen- 
sated bv  proofs  of  approbation  such  as  your  communication  affords. 

My  desire  to  relinquish  my  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  two  years  still 
remaining  of  the  term  for  which  I  was  chosen,  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  had  not  circum- 
stances existed  which,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
defer  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  for  the  present 

It  is  my  expectation  to  be  in  New  York  eariy  in  the  week  after  next; 
and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet  the  political  friends  who  have  tendered 
mc  this  kind  and  respectful  q^ntion  in  anv  manner  most  agreeable  to  them. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  highest  regard. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  D.  B.  Ogd£n,  Esq.,  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  under  the  above  resolution, 
Philip  Hone,  Robert  Smith,  John  W.  Leavitt,  Egbert  Benson,  Ira  6.  Wheeler, 
Caleb  Bartow,  Simeon  Draper,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Esqrs.,  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Webster.  The  committee  have  corresponded  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  will  leave  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  next 
—  he  will  be  met  by  the  committee,  and,  on  landing  at  Whitehall,  at  about 
2  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  will  thence  be  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  such  other  citizens  as  choose  to  join  them,  to  a  place 
hereafter  to  be  designated.  In  the  evening,  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  he  will 
be  addressed  by  the  committee,  in  a  public  meeting  of  citizens,  at  Niblo's 
Saloon. 

D.  B.  OGDEN,  Chairman. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  March  15th,  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Amboy,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  city, 
where  he  was  met,  on  landing,  by  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens, 
who  thronged  to  see  the  distinguished  senator,  and  give  him  a  warm  wel- 
come ;  after  landing,  he  was  attended  by  the  committee  and  a  numerous 
cavalcade  through  Broadway,  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
to  lodgings  provided  for  him  at  the  American  HoteL  Here  he  made  a  short 
address  to  the  assembled  citizens,  and  in  the  evening  was  accompanied  by 
the  committee  to  Niblo's  Saloon.  One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  assembled  in  the  Saloon,  and  at  half  past  six 
o'clock  was  called  to  order  by  Aaroit  Clakk  ;  Dayid  B.  Ogden  was  called 
to  the  chair  as  President  of  the  meeting;  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Jonathan 
Croodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  and  Nathaniel  Weed,  were  nonunated  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  George  8.  Robbins,  Secretaries. 

After  the  meeting  was  formed,  Phiup  Honx  introduced  Mr.  Webster  with 
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^hiw  i^^vopri^te  remarkB,  and  he  was  received  with  the  OKwt  enthusiastie 
greetings.    Mr.  Oodbn  then  delivered  to  him  the  following  address : — 

^On  behalf  of  a  committee,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  year 
personal  and  political  firiends  in  this  ciQr,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  address- 
ing yon. 

<^  It  has  afl^rded  the  committee,  and,  I  may  add,  all  year  political  friends, 
Uliminffled  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have,  at  least  for  the  present,  relin- 
qiiisbed  the  intention  which  I  know  you  had  formed  of  resigning  your  seat 
in  the  Senate^  of  the  United  States.  While  expressing  their  feelings  upon 
this  change  in  your  determination,  the  committee  cannot  avoid  congratula- 
titig  the  oountvy  that  your  public  services  are  not  vet  to  be  lost  to  it,  and 
that  the  great  champion  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union  is  still  to  con- 
tinue in  the  field,  upon  which  he  has  earned  so  many  laurels,  and  has  so 
nobly  asserted  and  defended  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  People. 

V  The  eflbrt  made  by  you,  and  the  honorable  men  with  whom  you  have 
aeted  in  the  Senate,  to  resist  eicecutive  encroachments  upon  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  govenmient,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
ue  fViends  of  American  liberty.  That  these  efforts  were  not  more  success- 
ftd,  we  shall  long  have  reason  to  remember  and  regret  The  administration 
of  General  JackiE^n  is  fortunately  at  an  end.  Its  e^cts  upon  the  Constitution 
and  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  are  not  at  an  end.  With- 
out attempting  to  review  the  leaduiff  measures  of  his  administration,  every 
iqm  engaged  in  bujsinese  in  New  York  feels,  most  sensibly,  that  his  expen- 
toi^^f,  upon  the  currency  has  produced  the  evils  which  you  foretold  it  would 
l^roduce.  It  has  brought  distress,  to  an  extent  never  before  experienced, 
upon  the  men  of  enterprise  and  of  small  capital,  and  has  put  all  the  primary 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  capitalists. 

^  Upon  the  Senate  our  eyes  and  our  hopes  are  fixed ;  we  know  that  you 
9J3A  your  political  fiends  are  in  a  minority  in  that  body,  but  we  know  that 
in  tliat  minority  are  to  be  found  great  talents,  great  experience,  great  pa- 
t^Qtispm  and  we  look  for  great  and  continued  exertions  to  maintain  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  this  people.  And  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  entire  confidence,  that  whatever  men  can  do 
in  a  minority  will  be  done  in  the  Senate  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  evils 
under  which  she  ia  now  laboring,  and  to  save  her  from  being  sacrificed  by 
iblly,  corruption,  or  usurpation. 

<*  It  gives  me,  sir,  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  the  committee  to  express  to 
you  their  great  respect  for  your  talents,  their  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  your  public  services,  and  their  gratification  to  learn  that  you  will  still 
continue  in  the  Senate." 

To  this  address  Mr.  Webster  replied  in  the  following  speech: — 

Mr.  Craibxan,  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  It  would  be  idle  in 
me  to  afl^t  to  be  indifferent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you. 

I  find  myself  in  the  Ck>mmercial  Metropolis  of  the  Continent^  in 
^  midst  ot  a  vast  assembly  of  intelligent  men,  drawn  from  all  the 
classes,  professions,  and  pursuits  of  life. 

And  you  have  been  pleased,  Gentlemen,  to  meet  me,  in  diis 
imposing  maimar,  and  to  oflfer  me  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to 
your  City.  I  tbaqk  you.  I  feel  the  full  force  and  importance  of 
tkia  menifewtatfam  cf  your  ngard.    Ia  the  higUy-Atterbg^  lesoki- 
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tioBS  which  invited  me  here,  in  the  respectability  of  this  vast 
multitude  of  my  Fellow-Citiseos,  and  in  the  approbation  and  hearty 
good  will,  which  you  have  here  manifested,  I  feel  cause  for  profoundl 
and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

To  every  individual  of  this  meeting,  therefore,!  would  now,  most 
respectiully,  make  that  acknowledgment;  and  with  every  one,  as 
if  with  hands  joined  in  mutual  greeting,  I  reciprocate  friendly  salu- 
tation, respect,  and  good  wishes. 

But,  Gentlemen,  alibough  I  am  well  assured  of  your  personal 
regard,  I  cannot  fiiil  to  know,  that  the  times,  the  political  and 
commercial  condition  of  things  which  exists  amongst  us,  and  an 
mtelligent  spirit,  awakened  to  new  activity  and  a  new  degree  of 
anxiety,  have  mainly  contributed  to  fill  these  avenues  and  crowd 
these  halls.  At  a  moment  of  difficulty,  and  of  much  alarm,  you 
come  here  as  Whigs  of  New  York,  to  meet  one  whom  you  suppose 
to  be  bound  to  you  by  common  principles,  and  common  sentiments, 
and  pursuing,  with  you,  a  common  object.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
proud  to  admit  this  community  of  our  pnnciples,  and  this  identity 
of  our  object.  You  are  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Country ;  so  am 
I.  You  are  for  the  Union  of  the  Suites ;  so  am  I.  You  are  for 
equal  laws,  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  for  constitutional  and 
just  restraints  on  power,  for  the  substance  and  not  the  shadowy 
image  only  of  popular  institutions,  for  a  Government  which  has 
liberty  for  its  spirit  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  its  forms ;  and  so  am  I. 
You  feel  that  if,  in  warm  party  times,  the  Executive  Power  is  in 
hands  dbtinguished  for  boldness,  for  great  success,  for  perseverance, 
and  other  qualities  which  strike  men's  minds  strongly,  there  is 
danger  of  derangement  of  the  Powers  of  Government,  danger  of 
a  new  division  of  those  powers,  in  which  the  Executive  b  likelv  to 
obtain  the  Lion's  part ;  and  danger  of  a  state  of  things  in  wmch 
the  more  popular  branches  of  the  Government,  instead  of  being 
guards  and  sentinels,  agabst  any  encroachments  from  the  Execu- 
tive, seek,  rather,  support  from  its  patronage,  safety  against  the 
complaint  of  the  People  in  its  ample  and  all-protecting  iivor,  and 
refige  in  its  power ;  and  so  I  feel,  and  so  I  have  felt,  for  eight  long 
and  anxious  years. 

You  believe  that  a  verv  efficient  and  powerfol  cause,  in  the  pro- 
ductioQ  of  the  evils,  whicn  now  iall  on  the  industrious  and  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  Community,  is  the  derangement  of  the  currency, 
the  destruction  of  exchanges,  and  the  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
misplacement  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  by  unauthorized  and ' 
illegal  Treasury  orders.  So  do  I  believe.  I  predk^ted  all  thb  from 
the  beginnmg,  and  from  before  the  beginning.  I  predicted  it  all, 
last  spring,  when  that  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  law,  which  was 
aficrwards  done  by  Executive  audiority ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
dwegmoiae  of  that  Exeoudve  anthorityy  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
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both  foreseen,  and  seen,  the  regular  progress  of  things  under  it,  fiDra 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  to  pressure,  loss  of  confidence, 
disorder,  and  bankruptcies. 

Gentlemen,  I  mean,  on  thb  occasion,  to  speak  my  sentiments 
freely,  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  I  have  nothbg  to  conceal, 
and  shall  therefore>  conceal  nothing.  In  regard  to  political  senti' 
ments,  purposes,  or  objects,  there  is  nothing  in  my  heart,  which  I 
am  ashamed  of;  I  shall  throw  it  all  open,  therefore,  to  you,  and  to 
all  men.  [That  is  right,  said  some  one  in  the  crowd  —  let  us  have 
it —  with  no  non-committal.]  Yes,  my  friend  (continued  Mr.  W.) 
w^ithout  non-committal  or  evasion,  without  barren  generalities  or 
empty  phrase,  without  if,  or  but,  without  a  single  touch,  in  all  I 
say,  bearing  the  oracular  character  of  an  Inaugural,  I  shall,  on  this 
occasion,  speak  my  mmd  plainly,  freely,  and  independently,  to  men 
who  are  just  as  free  to  concur,  or  not  to  concur,  in  my  sentiments, 
as  I  am  to  utter  them.  I  thinlc  you  are  entitled  to  hear  my  opinions 
fireely  and  frankly  spoken ;  but  I  freely  acknowledge  that  you  are 
still  more  clearly  entitled  to  retain,  and  maintab,  your  own  opin- 
ions, however  they  may  differ,  or  agree  with  mine. 

It  is  true.  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  relinquish- 
ment of  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  now 
two  years,  for  which  I  was  chosen.  This  resolution  was  not  taken 
from  disgust,  or  discouragement,  although  some  things  have  certainly 
happened  which  might  excite  both  those  feelings.  But  in  popular 
Governments,  men  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  permanently 
disgusted,  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  political  harlequinism,  or 
deeply  discouraged,  although  their  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to 
what  they  deem  the  dangerous  tendency  of  public  measures,  be  not 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  It  was  altogether  from  other 
causes,  and  other  considerations,  that  after  an  uninterrupted  service 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  I  naturally  desired  a  respite.  But  those, 
whose  opinbns  I  am  bound  to  respect,  saw  objections  to  a  present 
withdrawal  from  Congress;  and  I  have  yielded  my  own  strong 
desire  to  their  convictions  of  what  the  public  good  requires. 

Gentlemen,  b  speaking  here  on  the  subjects  which  now  so  much 
interest  the  Community,  I  wish,  in  the  outset,  to  disclaim  all  per* 
sonal  disrespect  towards  individuals.  He  whose  character  and  for- 
tune have  exercised  such  a  decisive  influence  on  our  politics  for 
eight  years,  has  now  retired  from  public  station.  I  pursue  him  with 
no  personal  reflections,  no  reproaches.  Between  him  and  myself, 
there  has  always  exbted  a  respectful  personal  btercourse.  Mo» 
ments  have  existed,  indeed,  critical,  and  decisive  upon  the  general 
success  of  his  Administration,  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
gard my  aid,  as  not  altogether  unimportant.  I  now  speak  of  him, 
respectfully,  as  a  distinguished  soldier,  as  one,  who,  in  that  chaiac- 
ter,  has  done  the  State  much  service ;  as  a  man,  too,  of  strong  and 
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decided  character,  of  unsubdued  resolution  and  perseverance,  m 
whatever  he  undertakes.  In  speaking  of  his  civd  administradon, 
I  speak  without  censoriousness,  or  harsh  imputation  of  motives ;  I 
wbh  him  health  and  happiness  in  hb  retirement ;  but  I  must  still 
speak  as  I  thmk,  of  his  public  measures,  and  of  their  general  bear- 
ing an^  tendency,  not  only  on  the  present  interests  of  the  country, 
but  also  on  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  Government  itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  topics  of  a  less  urgent  present  appli- 
cation and  importance,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  be- 
fore 1  advert  to  those,  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  present  distressed  state  of  things. 

My  learned  and  highly-valued  friend,  HVIr.  Ogden,)  who  has  ad- 
dressed me  in  your  behalf,  has  been  kindly  plea^  to  speak  of  my 
political  career,  as  being  marked  by  a  freedom  from  local  interests 
and  prejudices,  and  a  devotion  to  liberal  and  comprehensive  idews 
of  public  policy. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  compliment  is  deserved.  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  deserve  it.  Gentlemen,  the 
General  Government,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  is  national.  It 
is  not  consolidated,  it  does  not  embrace  all  powers  of  government. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  delegated,  restrained,  stricdy  limited. 

But  what  powers  it  does  possess,  it  possesses  for  the  general,  not 
for  any  partial  or  local  good.  It  extends  over  a  vast  territory,  em- 
bracing now-six  and-twenty  States,  with  interests  various,  but  not 
irreconcilable,  infinitely  diversified,  but  capable  of  being  all  blended 
into  political  harmony. 

He,  however,  who  would  produce  this  harmonv  must  survey  the 
whole  field,  as  if  all  parts  were  as  interesting  to  himself,  as  they  are 
to  others,  and  with  that  generous,  patriotic  feeling,  prompter  and 
better  than  the  mere  dictates  of  cool  reason,  which  leads  him  to 
embrace  the  whole,  with  affectionate  regard,  as  constitutmg,  alto- 
gether, that  object  which  he  is  so  much  bound  to  respect,  to  de- 
fend, and  to  love, — his  Country.  We  have  around  us,  and  more 
or  less  within  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, all  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture,  Navigation,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  duties 
of  the  Government,  then,  certainly  extend  over  all  this  territory, 
and  embrace  all  these  vast  interests.  We  have  a  maritime  fit>ntier, 
a  sea-coast,  of  many  thousand  miles ;  and  while  no  one  doubts  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  defend  this  coast,  bv  suitable  mili- 
tary preparations,  there  are  those  who  yet  suppose  tnat  the  powers 
of  Government  stop  at  this  point ;  and  that  as  to  works  of  peace, 
and  works  of  improvement,  they  are  beyond  our  Constitutional 
limits.  I  have  ever  thought  otherwise.  Congress  has  a  right,  no 
doubt,  to  declare  war,  and  to  raise  armies  and  navies ;  and  it  has 
nepessarily  the  right  to  build  fortifications  and  batteries,  to  protect 
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the  coast  from  the  e^cts  of  war.  But  Congress  has  authority  also, 
and  it  is  its  duty,  to  regulate  Commerce,  and  it  has  the  whole 
power  of  collecting  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.  It  must  have 
ports  and  harbors,  and  dock-yards,  also,  for  its  navies.  Very  early 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Government,  it  was  decided  by  Congress,  on 
the  report  of  k  highly-respectable  committee,  that  the  transfer  by 
the  States  to  Congress  of  the  power  of  collecting  tonnage  and 
other  duties,  and  the  grant  of  the  authority  to  regulate  Commerce, 
chained  Congress,  necessarily,  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  such 
piers,  and  wharves,  and  light-houses,  and  of  making  such  improve- 
ments,.as  might  have  been  expected  to  be  done  by  the  States,  if 
they  had  retained  the  usual  means,  by  retaining  the  power  of  col- 
lecting duties  on  imports.  The  States,  it  was  admitted,  had  parted 
with  this  power ;  and  the  duty  of  protecting  and  facilitating  Com- 
merce by  these  means,  had  passed,  along  with  this  power,  into 
other  hands.  I  have  never  hesitated,  therefore,  when  the  state  of 
the  Treasury  would  admit,  to  vote  for  reasonable  appropriations, 
for  Break- Waters,  Light-Houses,  Piers,  Harbors,  and  similar  im- 
provements on  any  part  of  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast,  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

But  how  stands  the  inland  frontier  ?  How  is  it,  along  the  vast 
L^es,  and  the  mighty  Rivers  of  the  North  and  West  ?  Do  our 
Constitutional  rights  and  duties  terminate  when  the  water  ceases 
to  be  salt  ?  or  do  they  exist,  in  full  vigor,  on  the  shores  of  these 
Inland  Seas  ?  I  never  could  doubt  about  this  ;  and  yet,  Gentle- 
men, I  remember  even  to  have  participated  in  a  warm  debate,  in 
the  Senate,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  Constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  Pier,  m  the  Harbor  of  Bufialo. 
What  1  make  a  Harbor  at  Buffiilo,  where  nature  never  made  any, 
ancf  where  therefore  it  was  never  intended  any  ever  should  be  made  ? 
Take  money  from  the  People,  to  run  out  piers  from  the  sandy  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  or  deepen  the  channels  of  her  shallow  Kivers  ? 
Where  was  the  Constitutional  authority  for  this  ?  Where  would 
such  strides  of  power  stop?  How  long  would  the  States  have  any 
power  at  all  left,  if  their  territoiy  might  be  ruthlessly  invaded  for 
such  unhallowed  purposes,  or  how  long  would  the  People  have  any 
tnoney  in  their  pockets,  if  the  Government  of  the  tfnited  States 
might  tax  them,  at  pleasure,  for  such  extravagant  projects  as  these  ? 
Piers,  wharves,  harbors,  and  break-waters  in  the  L^es  !  These 
arguments,  Gentlemen,  however  earnestly  put  forth,  heretofore,  do 
not  strike  us  with  great  power,  at  the  present  day,  if  we  stand  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  see  hundreds  of  vessels,  with  valu- 
able cargoes,  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  moving  on  its  wa- 
ters, with  few  shelters  from  the  storm,  but  havens  created,  or  made 
usefiil,  by  the  aid  of  Government.  These  great  Lakes,  stretching 
away  many  thoudands  of  miles,  not  in  a  straight  Ime,  but  with 
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turns  and  deflections,  as  if  designed  to  reach,  by  water  communica- 
tion, the  greatest  possible  number  of  important  points,  through  a 
region  of  vast  extent,  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one, 
who  looks  upon  the  map.  They  lie  connected,  but  variously  placed ; 
and  interspersed,  as  if  with  studied  variety  of  fonn  and  direction, 
over  that  part  of  the  country.  They  were  made  for  man,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  his  use  and  convenience.  Looking,  Gentlemen, 
over  our  whole  country,  comprehending  in  our  survey  the  Atlantic 
coast,  with  its  thick  population,  advanced  agriculture,  its  extended 
commerce,  its  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  its  varieties  of  com- 
munication, its  wealth,  and  its  general  improvements  ;  and  looking, 
then,  to  the  interior,  to  the  immense  tracts  of  fresh,  fertile,  and  cheap 
lands,  bounded  by  so  many  lakes,  and  watered  by  so  many  mag- 
nificent rivers,  let  me  ask  if  such  a  map  was  ever  before  presented 
to  the  eye  of  any  Statesman,  as  the  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his 
wisdom  and  patriotism  ?  And  let  me  ask,  too,  if  any  man  is  fit  to 
act  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  who  does  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  it,  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  and  embrace  it  all,  as  his 
<k>untry  ? 

Afl;ain,  Gentlemen,  we  are  one,  in  respect  to  the  glorious  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  We  are  all  united  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  American  Liberty.  Descending  from  the  same 
ancestors,  bred  in  the  same  school,  taught,  in  infancy,  to  imbibe  the 
same  general  political  sentiments,  Americans  all,  by  birth,  education, 
and  principle,  what  but  a  narrow  mind,  or  woful  ignorance,  or 
besotted  selfishness,  or  prejudice,  ten  times  ten  times  blinded,  can 
lead  any  of  us  to  regard  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country 
as  strangers  and  aliens  ? 

The  solemn  truth,  moreover,  is  before  us,  that  a  common  political 
fate  attends  us  all. 

Under  the  present  Constitution,  wisely  and  conscientiously  ad- 
ministered, all  are  safe,  happy,  and  renowned.  The  measure  of 
our  Country's  fame  may  fill  all  our  breasts.  It  is  feme  enough  for 
us  all  to  partake  in  her  glory,  if  we  will  carry  her  character  onward 
to  its  true  destiny.  But  if  the  system  is  broken,  its  fragments  must 
fidl  alike  on  all.  Not  only  the  cause  of  American  Liberty,  but  the 
grand  cause  of  Liberty  throughout  the  whole  earth,  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  upholding  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  these 
States.  If  shattered  and  destroyed,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  the 
peculiar  and  cherished  idea  of  United  American  liberty  will  be  no 
more  forever.  There  may  be  free  States,  it  is  possible,  when  there 
shall  be  separate  States.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and  feeble,  and 
hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is  now  one  great  and  united  Con- 
federacy. But  the  noble  idea  of  United  American  Liberty,  of  our 
Liberty,  such  as  our  Fathers  established  it,  will  be  exUnguished 
forever.  Fragments  and  severed  columns  of  the  edifice  may  be 
Fou  m.  18  L» 
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ibund  remaining ;  and  melancholy  and  mournful  ruins  will  they  be ; 
the  August  Temple  itself  will  be  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Gentlemen, 
the  Citizens  of  this  Republic  cannot  sever  their  fortunes.  A  com- 
mon fiite  await?  us.  In  the  honcx*  of  upholding,  or  in  the  disgrace 
of  undermining  the  Coastitution,  we  shall  all  necessarily  partake. 
Let  us  then  stand  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  is,  and  by  our  Country, 
as  it  is,  one,  united,  and  entire ;  let  it  be  a  tnnth  engraven  on  our 
hearts ;  let  it  be  borae  on  the  flag  under  which  we  rally,  in  every 
exigency,  that  we  have  one  Country,  one  Constitution,  one 
Debtint. 

Gentlemen,  of  our  interior  administration,  the  public  lands  ccni- 
stitute  a  highly-important  part.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  it  ought  to  attract  much  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  especially  from  the  People  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
public  lands  are  public  property.  They  belong  to  the  People  of 
all  the  States.  A  vast  ponion  of  them  is  composed  of  temtories, 
which  were  ceded,  by  individual  States,  to  the  IJnited  States,  after 
the  close  of  the  RevotutioDary  War,  and  before  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution.  The  history  of  these  sessions,  and  the 
reasons  for  maidng  them,  are  familiar.  Some  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
possessed  large  tracts  of  unsettled  lands  within  their  chartered  limits. 
The  Revolution  had  established  their  title  to  these  lands,  and  as  the 
Revolution  had  been  brought  about  by  the  common  treasure  and 
the  common  blood  of  all  the  Colonies,  it  was  thought  not  unreason- 
flible  that  these  unsettled  lands  should  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  to  .pay  the  debt  created  by  the  War,  and  afterwards  to 
remain  as  a  (und  for  the  use  of  all  the  States.  This  is  the  well- 
known  origin  of  the  title  possessed  by  the  United  States  to  lands 
north-west  of  the  River  Ohio. 

By  Treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
many  millions  of  acres  of  public  unsold  land,  have  been  since 
iM^qutred.  The  cost  of  these  acquisitions  was  paid,  of  course,  by 
the  General  Government,  and  was  thus  a  charge  upon  the  whole 
people.  The  public  lands,  therefore,  all  and  singular,  are  national 
property ;  granted  to  the  IJnited  States,  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  paid  for  by  all  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

The  ideb,  that  when  a  new  State  is  created,  the  public  knds 
lymg  within  her  Territory  become  the  property  of  such  new  State 
in  consequence  of  her  sovereignty,  is  too  preposterous  for  serious 
refutation.  Such  notions  have  heretofore  been  advanced  in  Con- 
gt^s,  but  nobody  has  sustained  them.  They  were  rejected  and 
abandoned,  although  one  cannot  say  whether  they  may  not  be 
revived  in  consequence  of  recent  propositions,  which  have  beeti 
made  in  the  Senate.  The  new  States  are  admitted  on  expresB 
conditions,  recognizing,  to  the  fuOest  extent,  the  ri^t  of  the  United 
States  to  the  public  lands  within  their  borders ;  ami  it  b  no  mote 
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reasonable  to  contend  that  some  indefinite  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
overrides  all  these  stipnlations,  and  makes  the  lands  the  property 
of  the  States,  againist  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  their  own 
Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  than  it 
would  be,  that  a  similar  doctrine  entitled  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  moneys  collected  at  the  Custom-House  m  this  City ;  since  it 
is  no  more  inconsistent  with  sovereignty  that  one  Government 
should  hdd  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  within  the  territory  of 
another,  than  it  is  that  it  should  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties 
within  such  Territx>ry.  Whatever  extravagant  pretensions  may 
have  been  set  up,  heretofore,  there  was  not,  I  suppose,  an  enlight- 
ened man  in  the  whole  West,  who  insisted  on  any  such  right  in 
the  States,  when  the  proposition  to  cede  the  lands  to  the  States 
was  made,  in  the  late  session  of  Congress.  The  public  lands  being, 
therefore,  the  common  property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
I  shall  never  consent  to  give  them  away  to  particular  States,  or  to 
dispose  of  them  otherwise  than  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
general  use  of  the  whole  Country. 

I  felt  bound,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  to  resist, 
at  the  threshold,  a  proposition,  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie  on  certain  conditions. 

I  very  much  regretted  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure,  as  its 
effect  must  be,  I  fear,  only  to  agitate  what  was  well  settled,  and 
to  disturb  that  course  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  public  lands, 
which  forty  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  be  so  wise,  and  so 
satfsfactory  in  its  operation,  both  to  the  People  of  the  <Jd  States, 
and  to  those  of  the  new. 

But,  Gentlemen,  although  the  public  lands  are  not  to  be  given 
away,  or  ceded  to  particular  States,  a  very  liberal  policy  in  regard 
to  them  ought  undoubtedly  to  prevail.  Such  a  policy  has  prevailed, 
and  I  have  steadily  supported  it,  and  shall  continue  to  support  it  so 
long  as  I  may  remain  in  public  life.  The  main  object,  m  regard 
to  these  lands,  is  undoubtedly  to  settle  them,  so  fast  as  the  growth 
of  our  population,  and  its  augmentation  by  emigration  may  enable 
us  to  settle  them. 

The  lands,  therefore,  should  be  sold,  at  a  low  price ;  and,  for  one, 
I  have  never  doubted  the  right  or  expediency  of  granting  portions 
of  the  lands  themselves,  or  of  making  grants  of  money,  for  objects 
of  Internal  improvements,  connected  with  them. 

I  have  alwa}'s  supported  liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  communicatbns,  to  and  through  these  lands,  by  common 
Roads,  Canals,  and  Rail  Roads ;  and  where  lands  of  little  value 
have  been  long  in  market,  and  dn  account  of  their  indifferent  quality 
are  not  likely  to  command  the  common  price,  I  know  no  objectkm 
to  a  reduction  of  price,  as  to  such  lands,  so  that  they  may  ptus 
into  private  ownership.    Nor  do  I  feel  any  objections,  to  remove 
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those  restraints  which  prevent  the  States  from  taxing  the  lands,  for 
five  years  after  they  are  sold.  But  while  in  these  and  all  other 
respects,  I  am  not  only  reconciled  to  a  liberal  policy,  but  espouse  it 
and  support  it,  and  have  constantly  done  so,  1  bold,  still,  the  national 
domain  to  be  the  general  property  of  the  Country,  confided  to  the 
care  of  Congress,  and  which  Congress  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect 
and  preserve,  for  the  common  good. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  public  lands,  after  all,  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  greatest  degree,  enjoyed  by  those  who  buy  them  and  set- 
tle upon  them.  The  original  price  paid  to  Government  constitutes 
but  a  small  part  of  their  actual  value.  Their  immediate  rise  in  value, 
in  the  hands  of  the  settler,  gives  him  competence.  He  exercises  a 
power  of  selection,  over  a  vast  region  of  fertile  territory,  all  on  sale 
at  the  same  price,  and  that  price  an  exceedingly  low  one.  Selec- 
tion is  no  sooner  made,  cultivation  is  no  sooner  begun,  and  the  first 
furrow  turned,  than  be  already  finds  himself  a  man  of  property. 
These  are  the  advantages  of  western  emigrants,  and  western  settlers ; 
and  they  are  such,  certamly,  as  no  country  on  earth  ever  before 
afforded  to  her  Citizens.  Th'is  opportunity  of  purchase  and  settle- 
ment, this  certainty  of  enhanced  value,  these  sure  means  of  inmie- 
diate  competence  and  ultimate  wealth,  all  these  are  the  rights  and 
the  blessings  of  tiie  people  of  the  West,  and  they  have  my  hearty 
wishes  for  their  full  and  perfect  enjoyment. 

I  desire  to  see  the  public  lands  cultivated  and  occupied.  I  desire 
the  growth  and  pix)sperity  of  the  West,  and  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  and  extraordinary  resources.  I  wish  to  bring  it 
near  to  us,  by  every  species  of  useful  communication.  I  see, 
not  without  admiration  and  amazement,  but  yet  without  envy  or 
jealousy,  States  of  recent  origin  already  containing  more  people 
than  Massachusetts.  These  people  I  know  to  be  part  of  ourselves ; 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  may  trust  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  separate  themselves,  in  interest  or  in  feeling, 
from  their  kindred,  whom  they  have  left  on  the  farms  and  around 
the  hearths  of  their  common  fathers. 

A  liberal  policy,  a  sympathy  with  its  interests,  an  enlightened 
and  generous  feeling  of  participation  in  its  prosperity,  are  due  to 
the  West,  and  will  be  met,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  return  of  sentiments 
equally  cordial  and  equally  patriotic. 

Gentlemen,  the  general  question  of  revenue  is  very  much  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  I  will  therefore,  in 
a  very  few  words,  express  my  opinions  on  that  point. 

The  revenue  involves,  not  only  the  supply  ojf  the  Treasury  with 
money,  but  the  question  of  protection  to  manufactures.  On  these 
connected  subjects,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  prombed  to  keep 
nothing  back,  I  will  state  my  opinions  plainly,  but  very  shortly. 

I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  revenue  as  shall  be  equal  to  all  the  just 
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and  reasonable  wants  of  the  Government;  and  I  am  decidedlr 
opposed  to  all  collection,  or  accumulation  df  revenue,  beycmd  tbi^ 
point.  An  extravagant  government  expenditure  and  unnecessary 
accumulation  in  the  Treasury,  are  both,  of  all  things  else,  to  be 
most  studiously  avoided. 

I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  industry  and  labor,  not 
only  as  employed  in  large  manufactories,  but  also,  and  moM 
especially,  as  employed  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  carried  on  bv 
pei^ons  acting  on  small  capitals,  and  living  by  the  earnings  of  their 
own  personal  industry.  Every  City  in  the  Union,  and  none  more 
than  this,  would  feel  severely  the  consequences  of  departing  fiom 
the'  ancient  and  continued  policy  of  the  Government,  respecting 
this  last  branch  of  protection.  If  duties  were  to  be  abolbbed  OH 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  and  on  the  articles 
fabricated  of  brass,  tin,  and  iron,  and  on  readynnade  clothes, 
carriages,  furniture,  and  many  similar  articles,  thousands  of  persons 
would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment  in  this  City,  and 
m  other  parts  of  the  (Jnion.  Pix)tection,  in  thb  respect,  of  our  own 
labor,  against  the  cheaper,  ill  paid,  half  fed,  and  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,'  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  duty,  which  the  Country  owes  to  tti 
own  citizens.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly,  for  protecting  out  own 
industry,  and  our  own  labor. 

In  the  next  place,  Gendemen,  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  no  tMrd 
than  usual  skill,  in  the  application  of  the  well-tried  principles  of 
discrimioating  and  specific  duties,  all  the  branches  of  National  In* 
dustfy  may  be  protected  without  imposing  such  duties  on  imports^ 
PS  shall  overcharge  the  Treasury. 

And  as  to  the  Revenues,  arising  from  the  sales  bf  ihe  puMie 
lands,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  osd 
of  tbe  States.  The  States  need  the  money.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  need  it.  Many  of  the  States  have  con- 
tracted large  debts,  for  objects  of  Internal  improvement;  and  others 
of  them  have  important  objects,  which  they  would  wish  to  accom'^ 
plish.  The  lands  were  originally  granted  for  the  use  of  the  several 
States  ;  and  now  that  their  proceeds  are  not  necessary  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  General  Government,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should 
go  to  the  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the  States,  upon  an  equal 
principle.  Set  apart,  then,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
use  of  the  States ;  supply  the  Treasury  from  duties  on  imports: 
applv  to  these  duties  a  just  and  careful  discrimination,  m  favor  ol 
anicies  produced  at  home,  by  our  own  labor,  and  thus  support,  to 
a  fair  extent,  our  own  Manufactures.  These,  Gendemen,  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  general  outlines  of  that  policy,  which  the  present 
condidon  of  the  country  requires  us  to  adopt. 

Gentlemen,  proposing  to  express  opinions  on  Ae  principal  sub- 
jects of  interest)  at  tbe  present  moment^  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
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the  delicate  question,  which  has  arisen,  trom  events  which  have 
happened  in  the  late  Mexican  Province  of  Texas.  The  Independ- 
ence of  that  Province  ha^  now  been  recogoized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
means,  to  be  used  when  he  saw  fit,  of  opening  a  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  its  Government,  and  the  late  President  immediately 
made  use  of  those  means. 

I  saw  no  objection,  under  the  circumstances,  to  voting  an  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  when  the  President  should  (bink  the  proper 
time  had  come ;  and  he  deemed,  certainly  very  promptly,  that  the 
time  had  already  arrived.  Certainly,  Gentlemen,  the  history  of 
Texas  is  not  a  little  wonderful.  A  very  few  people,  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  established  a  Government  for  themselves,  against  the 
authority  of  the  parent  State ;  and  which  Government,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  there  is  little  probability,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  the  parent  State  being  able  to  overturn. 

This  Government  is,  in  form,  a  copy  of  our  own.  It  is  an 
American  Constitution,  substantially  after  the  great  American  model. 
We  all,  therefore,  must  wish  it  success ;  and  there  is  no  one  who 
wfll  more  heartily  rejoice  than  I  shall,  to  see  an  independent  com- 
munity, intelligent,  mdustrious,  and  friendly  towards  us,  springing 
up,  and  rising  into  happiness,  distinction,  and  power,  upon  our  own 
principles  of  Liberty  and  Crovemment. 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised.  Gentlemen,  that  a  desire,  or  an  in- 
tention, is  already  manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  magnitude  as  this,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should  feel  myself 
wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion ;  since  all  must 
suppose,  that  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  with- 
out some  opinion. 

I  say  then.  Gentlemen,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  see  objections, 
I  think  msurmountable  objections,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  it  is 
not  probable  that  either  its  framers,  or  the  people,  ever  looked  to 
the  admission  of  any  States  into  the  Union,  except  such  as  then 
already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  formed  out  of  territories 
then  already  belongin|^to  the  United  States.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Louisiana 
arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  Treaty  with  France;  who 
had  recently  obtained  it  from  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this  ac- 
quisition, certainly,  was  not  mere  extension  of  Territory.  Other 
great  political  interests  were  connected  with  it.  Spain,  while 
she  possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Western  States,  and  flow  mto  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers,  abready,  and 
with  a  powerful  nation  m  possession  of  these  outlets  to  the  sea, 
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it  IS  obvious  that  the  commerce  of  all  the  West  was  in  danger  of 
perpetual  vexation.  The  command  of  these  Rivers  to  the  sea, 
was,  therefore,  the  gfeat  object  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  But  that  acquisition  necessarily  brought  Territory 
along  with  it,  and  three  States  now  exist,  formed  out  of  that  an^ 
cient  province. 

A  similar  policy,  and  a  similar  necessity,  though  perhaps  not 
entirely  so  urgent,  led  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

Now,  no  such  necessity,  no  such  policy,  requires  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  accession  of  Texas  to  our  Territory,  b  not  neces- 
sary to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  all  which  we  already 
possess.  Her  case  therefore  stands  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  There  being  then  no  necessity  for  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  Union,  in  that  direction,  we  ought,  1  think,  for 
numerous  and  powerful  reasons,  to  be  content  with  our  present 
boundaries. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  see,  that  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas 
is  likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
entire  unwillin^niess  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  extend  the  Sla- 
very of  the  African  race,  on  this  Continent,  or  add  other  slave- 
holding  States  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  that  I  regard  slavery 
in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use 
language  which  has  been  adopted,  by  distinguished  men,  them- 
selves citizens  of  slave-holding  States.  I  shsJl  do  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  favor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We  have  slavery, 
already,  amongst  us.  The  Constitution  found  it  among  us ;  it 
recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To  the  fall  extent 
of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in  honor,  injustice,  and  by 
the  Constitution.  All  the  stipulations,  contained  m  the  Consti- 
tution, in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  States  which  are  already  in 
the  Union,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  far  as  depends  on  me, 
shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fulness  of  their  spirit,  and  to  the  exactness 
of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  b  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress.  It  is  a  concern  of  the  States  themselves ;  they 
have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  over  it.  I  shall  concur  therefore  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no 
menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere,  or  threaten 
to  interfere,  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several  States, 
over  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as  it  exists  within  their  respective 
limits.  All  thb  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plam  and  impera- 
tive duty. 

But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  sub- 
ject assumes  an  entirely  di^rent  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties 
are  then  both  different. 

The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are  then  at  liberty  to  accept, 
or  to  reject.    When  it  b  proposed  to  bring  new  members  mto 
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tbb  political  partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to  say  on 
what  terms  such  new  partners  are  to  come  in>  and  what  they  are 
to  bring  along  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  consent  to  bring  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slave- 
bolding  Country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States, 
into  the  Union.  In  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  consent  to  it. 
Indeed  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  possible  benefit 
any  part  of  this  Country  can  expect  to  derive  from  such  annexa- 
tion. All  benefit,  to  any  part,  is  at  least  doubtful  and  uncertain ; 
the  objections  obvious,  plain,  and  strong.  On  the  general  question 
of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of  the  community  i3  already  strongly 
excited.  The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  question 
of  Politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  far  deeper  toned  chord.  It  has  arrest- 
ed the  religious  feeling  of  the  Country ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  con- 
versant with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  People  of  this  Country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with,  or  despised. 
It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  be  reasoned 
with,  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  willing,  to 
fulfil  all  existing  engagements,  and  all  existing  duties,  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  established,  with  whatever  re- 
grets, about  some  provisions,  which  it  does  actually  contain.  But 
to  coerce  it  into  silence,  —  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  expres- 
sion, to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more 
heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably  render  it, — should  all 
this  be  attempted,  I  know  nothing,  even  in  the  Constitution,  or  in 
the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  explosion 
which  might  follow. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union ;  no  advantages  to  be  derived  fix)m  it ;  and  objections 
to  it,  of  a  strong,  and  in  my  judgment,  decisive  character. 

I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
Union,  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  diminution  and  without  addition. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  to  other  subjects.  The  rapid  advancement  of 
the  Executive  authority  is  a  topic  which  bas  already  been  allu- 
ded to. 

I  believe  there  is  serious  cause  of  danger,  from  this  source.  I 
believe  the  Power  of  the  Executive  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  now  to  be  brought  back  within  its  ancient  Constitutional 
limits.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives,  which  have  led  to 
those  acts,  which  I  beheve  to  have  transcended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Constitution.  Good  motives  mar  always  be  assumed,  as  bad 
motives  may  always  be  imputed.  Good  intenti(Hia  will  always  he 
pleaded,  for  every  assumptum  of  power ;  but  th^  caviot  jmtify  it, 
?ven  if  we  were  sure  that  they  exifiled    It  is  hardly  too  ^Ivo^f  lo 
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say,  that  the  CoDStitution  was  made  to  guard  the  people  a^inst  the 
dangers  of  good  intention,  real  or  pretended.  When  bad  intentions 
are  boldly  avowed,  the  People  will  promptly  take  care  of  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  always  be  asiced,  why  they  should 
resbt,  or  question,  that  exercise  of  power,  which  is  so  fair  in  Its 
object,  so  plausible  and  patriotic  in  appearance,  and  which  has  the 
public  good  alone,  confessedly  in  view  7  Human  beings,  we  may 
be  assured,  will  generally  exercise  power,  when  they  can  get  it ; 
and  they  will  exercise  it  most  undoubtedly,  in  popular  Governments, 
under  pretences  of  public  safety,  or  high  public  interest  It  may  be 
very  possible,  that  good  mtentbns  do  really  sometimes  exist,  when 
Constitutional  restraints  are  disregarded.  There  are  men,  in  all 
ages,  who  mean  to  exercbe  power  usefully;  but  who  mean  to 
exercise  it.  Thev  mean  to  govern  well ;  but  they  mean  to  govern. 
They  promise  to  be  kind  masters ;  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 
The^  think  there  need  be  but  little  restraint  upon  themselves. 
Their  notion  of  the  public  interest^  is  apt  to  be  quite  closely  connect- 
ed with  their  own  exercise  of  authority.  They  may  not  indeed 
always  understand  their  own  motives.  The  love  of  power  may 
sink  too  deep  m  their  hearts,  even  for  their  own  scrutiny,  and  may 
pass,  with  themselves,  for  mere  patriotbm  and  benevolence. 

A  character  has  been  drawn  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  last  age,  which,  though  I  think  it  does  not  entirely 
belong  to  him,  yet  very  well  describes  a  certain  class  of  public  men. 
It  was  said  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts,  that  in  mat- 
ters of  politics  and  government  he  cherished  the  most  kind  and 
benevolent  feelings  towards  the  whole  Earth.  He  eamesdy  desired 
to  see  all  nations  well  governed ;  and  to  bring  about  this  happy 
result,  he  wished  that  the  United  States  might  govern  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  that  Massachusetts  might  govern  we  United  States ; 
that  Boston  might  govern  Massachusetts ;  and  as  for  himself,  hi? 
own  humble  ambition  would  be  satisfied  by  governing  the  little  town 
of  Boston. 

I  do  not  intend,  Gendemen,  to  commit  so  unreasonable  a  trespass 
on  your  patience,  as  to  discuss  all  those  cases,  in  which  I  think 
Executive  power  has  been  unreasonably  extended.  I  shall  only 
allude  to  some  of  them,  and  as  being  earliest  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  importance,  I  mention  the  prac- 
tice of  removal  from  all  offices,  high  and  low,  for  opinion's  sake, 
and  on  the  avowed  ground  of  giving  patronage  to  the  President ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  giving  him  the  power  of  influencing  men's  politi- 
cal opinkxns,  and  political  conduct,  by  hopes,  and  by  fears,  addressed 
directly  to  their  pecuniary  interests.  The  great  battle  on  this 
point,  was  fought,  and  was  lost,  b  the  Senate  (S*  the  United  States, 
m  the  last  session  of  Congress,  under  Mr.  Adams's  administratk)n. 
Ailer  General  Jackson  was  known  to  be  elected,  and  before  his 
VOL.  m.  19  H 
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term  of  office  began,  many  important  offices  became  vacant,  by  the 
usual  causes  of  death  and  resignation.  Mr.  Adams,  of  course, 
nominated  penons  to  fill  these  vacant  offices.  But  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  was'composed  of  the  fiiends  of  General  Jackson ;  and 
instead  of  acting  on  these  nominations,  and  filling  the  vacant 
offices,  with  ordinary  promptitude,  the  nominations  were  postponed, 
to  a  day  beyond  the  fourth  of  March,  for  the  purpose,  openly 
avowed,  of  giving  the  patronage  of  the  appointments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  then  coming  into  office.  And  when  the  new  Presi- 
dent entered  on  his  office,  ne  withdrew  these  nominations,  and  sent 
in  nominations  of  his  own  friends  in  their  places.  I  was  of  opinion 
then,  and  am  of  opinion  now,  that  that  decision  of  the  Senate  went 
far  to  unfix  the  proper  balance  of  the  Government.  It  conferred  on 
the  President  the  power  of  rewards  for  party  purposes  or  personal 
purposes,  without  limit  or  control.  It  sanctioned,  manifestly,  and 
plainly,  that  exercise  of  power,  which  Mr.  Madison  had  said  would 
deserve  impeachment ;  and  it  completely  defeated  one  great  object, 
which  we  are  told  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated,  in 
the  manner  of  forming  the  Senate ;  that  is,  that  the  Senate  might 
be  a  body,  not  changing  with  the  election  of  a  President,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  able  to  hold,  over  him,  some  check  or  restraint., 
in  regard  to  bringing  his  own  friends  and  partisans  into  power  with 
him,  and  thus  rewarding  their  serviced  to  him,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate,  on  these  questions,  were  long  contin- 
ued and  earnest.  They  were  of  course  in  secret  session,  but  the 
opinions  of  those  members,  who  opposed  this  course,  have  all  been 
proved  true  by  the  result.  The  contest  was  severe  and  ardent,  as 
much  so  as  any  that  I  have  ever  partaken  in ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
service,  in  that  sort  of  warfare: 

Gentlemen,  when  I  look  back  to  that  eventful  moment,  when  I 
remember  who  those  were,  who  upheld  this  claim,  for  Executive 
power,  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion,  as  well  as  with  such  great 
and  splendid  abilities,  and  when  I  look  round,  now,  and  inquire 
what  has  become  of  these  gentlemen,  where  they  have  found  them- 
selves, at  last,  under  the  power  which  they  thus  helped  to  establish, 
what  has  become,  now,  of  all  their  respect,  trust,  confidence,  and 
attachment,  how  many  of  them,  indeed,  have  not  escaped  from 
being  broken  and  crushed,  under  the  weight  of  the  wheels  of  that 
engine  which  they  themselves  set  in  motion,  I  feel  that  an  edifying 
lesson  may.be  read,  by  those,  who,  in  the  freshness  and  fulness  of 
party  zeal,  are  ready  to  confer  the  most  dangerous  power  in  the  hope 
that  they,  and  their  friends,  may  bask  in  its  sunshine,  while  enemies 
only  shall  be  withered  by  its  bovm, 

I  will  not  go  into  the  mention  of  names.  I  will  give  no  enumer- 
ation of  persons ;  but  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  nunds  back,  and 
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recollect  who  the  distingubhed  men  were,  who  supported,  id  the 
Senate,  General  Jackson's  administration  for  the  two  first  years ; 
and  I  will  ask  you  what  you  suppose  they  think,  now,  of  that  power, 
and  that  discretion,  which  they  so  fi^eely  confided  to  Executive 
hands  ?  What  do  they  think  of  the  whole  career  of  that  adminis- 
tration, the  commencement  of  which,  and  indeed  the  existence  of 
which,  owed  so  much  to  their  own  great  exertions  ? 

In  addition  to  the  establbhihent  of  this  power  of  unlimited  and 
causeless  removal,  another  doctrine  has  been  put  forth,  more  vague, 
it  is  true,  but  altogether  unconstitutional,  and  tendmg  to  like  dan- 
gerous results.  In  some  loose,  indefinite,  and  unknown  sense,  the 
rresident  has  been  called  the  Representative  of  the  whole  Ameri' 
can  People.  He  has  called  himself  so,  repeatedly  ;  and  been  so 
denominated  by  jiis  fiiends,  a  thousand  times.  Acts,  for  which  no 
specific  authority  has  been  found,  either  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws,  have  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  President  is  the 
Representative  of  the  whole  American  People.  Certainly,  this  is 
not  constitutional  language.  Certainly,  the  Constitution  no  where 
calls  the  President  the  Universal  Representative  of  the  People. 
The  Constitiuional  Representatives  of  the  People  are  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  exercising  powers  of  legislation.  The  Prea- 
dent  b  an  executive  officer,  appointed  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
clothed  with  prescribed  and  limited  powers.  It  may  be  thought  to 
be  of  no  great  consequence,  that  the  President  should  call  himself, 
or  that  others  should  call  him,  the  sole  Representative  of  all  the 
People,  although  he  has  no  such  appellation  or  character  b  the 
Constitution.  But  in  these  matters,  words  are  things.  Khe  b  the 
People's  Representative,  and  as  such  may  exercise  power,  without 
any  other  grant,  what  b  the  limit  to  that  power?  And  what  may 
not  an  unlimited  Representative  of  the  people  do  ? 

When  the  Constitutbn  expressly  creates  Representatives,  as 
members  of  Congress,  it  regulates,  defines,  and  limits  their  au- 
thority. 

But  if  the  Executive  Chief  Magistrate,  merely  because  he  is  the 
Executive  Chief  Magistrate,  may  assume  to  himself  another  char- 
acter, and  call  himself  the  Representative  of  the  whole  People, 
what  b  to  limit  or  restrain  thb  Representative  power  in  hb 
hands  ? 

I  fear,  Gentlemen,  that  if  these  pretensions  should  be  continued, 
and  justified,  we  might  have  many  instances  of  sunwnary  political 
logic,  such  as  I  once  heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
gentleman,  not  now  living,  wbhed  veiy  much  to  vote  for  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  he  had  always 
stoutly  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  such 
a  Bank.  The  Country,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  great  financial 
dbtress,  fix)m  which  such  an  Institution,  it  was  hoped,  might  help 
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to  extricate  it ;  and  this  ccHisidevation  led  the  worthy  member  to 
review  hb  opinions  with  care  and  deliberation.  Happily,  on  such 
carefiil  and  deliberate  review,  be  altered  bis  former  judgment.  He 
came,  satisfactorily,  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  might  incorpo- 
rate a  Bank.  The  argument  which  brought  his  mind  to  this  result 
was  short,  and  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  he  wondered  how  he  should 
so  long  have  overlooked  it.  The  power,  he  said,  to  create  a  Bank, 
was  either  given  to  Congress,  or  it  was  not  given.  Very  well.  If 
it  was  given,  Congress  of  course  could  exercise  it ;  if  it  was  not 

6'ven,  the  People  still  retained  it,  and  in  that  case.  Congress,  as  the 
epresentatives  of  the  People,  might,  upon  an  emergency,  make 
ieee  to  use  it.       - 

Arguments  and  conclusbns  in  substance  like  these.  Gentlemen, 
will  not  be  wanting,  if  men  of  great  popularity,  commanding  charac* 
fere,  sustained  by  powerful  parties,  and  JvU  of  good  intentions 
iowards  the  public^  may  be  permitted  to  call  themselves  the  Uni- 
versal Representatives  of  the  People. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  currency ^  the  currency  of  the  Coun- 
4iT, — it  is  this  great  subject,  so  interestmg,  so  vital,  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  which  has  been  destined  to  feel  the  most  violent 
assaults  of  {Executive  Power.  The  consequences  are  around  us, 
and  4ipoD  us.  Not  unforeseen,  not  unforetold,  here  they  come, 
tNringing  distress  for  the  present,  and  fear  and  alarm  for  the  future. 
If  it  be  denied,  that  the  present  condition  of  things  has  arisen  from 
the  Ptoident's  interference  with  the  Revenue,  the  first  answer  is, 
that  when  be  did  interfere,  just  such  consequences  were  predicted. 
It  was  then  said,  and  repeated,  and  pressed  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion, that  that  interference  must  necessarily  produce  derangement, 
embarrassment,  loss  of  confidence,  and  commercial  distress^  I  pray 
you,  Gendemen,  to  recur  to  the  debates  of  1832, 1833,  and  1834, 
and  d)en  to  decide  whose  opinions  have  proved  to  be  correct. 
When  the  Treasury  Experiment  was  first  announced,  who  support- 
ed, and  who  opposed  it  ?  Who  warned  the  Country  against  it  ? 
Who  were  they  who  endeavored  to  stay  the  violence  of  party,  to 
arrest  the  hand  of  Executive  authority,  and  to  convince  the  People, 
that  this  Experiment  was  delusive  ;  that  its  object  was  merely  to 
increase  Executive  Power,  and  that  its  effect,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  injurious  and  ruinous  ? 

Gendemen,  it  is  fair  to  bring  the  opinions  of  political  men  to  the 
test  rf  experience.  It  is  just  to  judge  of  them  by  their  measures, 
and  their  oppositbn  to  measures ;  and  for  myself  and  those  polit- 
ical friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  on  this  subject  of  the  currency, 
I  am  ready  to  abide  the  teM. 

But  before  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  its  present  most 
embarrassing  state,  is  discussed,  I  invite  your  attention,  Gentle- 
Bien,  to  the  history  of  Executive  proceedings,  connected  with  it. 
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I  propose  to  state  to  you  a  series  of  facts ;  not  to  argue  upon  them, 
not  to  mystify  them,  not  to  draw  any  uniust  inference  from  them ; 
but  merely  to  state  the  case,  in  the  plainest  manner,  as  \  under- 
stand it.  And  I  wbh,  Gentlemen,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  in  the  best  and  most  convincing  manner,  I  had  the  ability  of 
my  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Ogden,)  whom  you  have  all  so  often 
heard,  and  who  states  his  case,  usually,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  stated,  it  is  already  very  well  argued. 

Let  Cis  see,  Gentlemen,  what  the  train  of  occurrences  has  been, 
in  regard  to  our  revenue  and  finances;  and  when  these  occur- 
rences are  stated,  I  leave  to  every  man  the  right  to  decide  ibr  him- 
self, whether  our  present  difficulties  have,  or  have  not,  arisen 
from  attempts  to  extend  the  Executive  authority.  In  giving  this 
detail,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  historically  only.  My  opinion  of  its 
utility,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  and  success,  with  which 
its  aMurs  were  conducted,  for  many  years  before  the  termmation 
of  its  charter,  is  well  known.  I  have  often  expressed  it,  and  I 
have  not  altered  it.  But  at  present  I  speak  of  the  Bank,  only  as 
it  makes  a  necessaiy  part  in  the  bistqiy  of  events,  which  I  wish 
now  to  recapitulate. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  his  adnunbtration  in  March,  1825.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  began  bis 
career,  as  President,  under  a  strong  and  powerful  opposition. 
From  the  very  first  day,  he  was  warmly,  even  violently  opposed 
in  all  his  measures ;  and  this  opposition,  as  we  all  know,  continued 
without  abatement,  either  in  lorce  or  asperity,  through  hb  whole 
term  of  four  years.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  about  to  say  whether 
thb  opposition  was  well  or  ill  founded,  just  or  unjust.  I  only  state 
the  fact,  as  connected  with  other  facts.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  duringx  these  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  adminbtration,  was 
in  full  operation.  It  was  performing  the  fiscal  duties,  enjomed  on 
it  by  its  charter;  it  had  establbhed  numerous  offices  —  was  main- 
taining a  large  circulation,  and  transacting  a  vast  business  in  Ex- 
change. Its  character,  conduct,  and  manner  of  adminbtration, 
were  all  well  known  to  the  whole  country. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
One  b,  that  during  the  whde  of  this  heated  political  controversy, 
fiom  1825  to  1829,  the  Party  which  was  endeavoring  to  produce 
a  change  of  adminbtration,  brought  no  charge  of  political  interfer- 
ence against  the  Bank  of  die  United  States.  K  any  thing,  it  was 
rather  a  frivorite  with  the  party  generally.  Certainly,  the  party, 
as  a  party,  did  not  ascribe  to  it  undue  attachment  to  other  parties, 
or  to  the  dien  existing  adminbtration. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  same 
period,  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  General  Jackson,  and 
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who  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolution  under  his  name,  did  not 
propose  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  or  its  discontinuance,  as  one 
of  the  objects,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  intended 
•revolution.  They  did  not  tell  the  country  that  the  Bank  was  un- 
constitutional ;  they  did  not  declare  it  unnecessary ;  they  did  not 
INt>pose  to  get  along  without  it,  when  they  should  come  into  power 
themselves.  If  individuals  entertained  any  such  purposes,  they 
kept  them  much  to  themselves.  The  party,  as  a  party,  avowed 
none  such.  A  third  fact,  worthy  of  all  notice,  is,  that  during  this 
period,  there  was  no  complaint  about  the  state  of  the  currency, 
either  by  the  Country,  generally,  or  by  the  party  then  in  opposition. 

In  March,  1829,  General  Jackson  was  inaugurated.  He  came  in 
on  professions  of  Reform.  He  announced  reform  of  all  abuses  to 
be  the  great  and  leading  object  of  his  future  administration ;  and 
in  his  inaugural  address  he  pointed  out  the  main  ^subjects  of  this 
reform.  But  the  Bank  was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  not  said  the 
Bank  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  not  said  it  was  unnecessary  or 
useless.  It  was  not  said  that  it  had  failed  to  do  all  that  had  been 
hoped  or  expected  from  it,  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

In  March,  1829,  then,  the  Bank  stood  well,  very  well,  with  the 
new  administration.  It  was  regarded,  so  fiur  as  appears,  as  entirely 
constitutional,  free  from  politick  or  party  taint,  and  highly  useful. 
It  had,  as  yet,  found  no  place  in  tne  catalogue  of  abuses  to  be 
reformed. 

But,  Gentlemen,  nine  months  wrought  a  wonderfiil  change. 
New  lights  broke  forth,  before  these  months  had  rolled  away  ;  and 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  held 
very  different  language,  and  manifested  very  diftrent  purposes. 

Although  the  Bank  had  then  five  or  six  years  of  its  charter  un- 
expired, he  yet  called  the  attention  of  Coqgress,  very  pointedly, 
to  the  subject,  and  declared — 

1.  That  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  was  well  doubted  by 
many  ; 

2.  That. its  utility  or  expediency  was  also  well  doubted ; 

3.  That  all  must  admit  that  it  had  failed  in  undertaking  to  es- 
tablish or  maintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  ;  and, 

4.  That  the  true  Bank  ibr  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  a  Bank,  which  should  be  founded  on  the 
revenues  and  credit  of  the  Government  itself. 

These  propositions  appeared  to  me,  at  the  time,  as  very  extra- 
ordinaiy,  and  the  last  one  as  very  startling.    A  Bank,  founded  on 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government,  and  managed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Executive,  was  a  conception,  which  I  had  sup- 
CBd  no  man,  holding  the  Chief  Executive  Power  in  his  own 
ds,  would  venture  to  put  forth. 
But  the  question  now  is,  what  had  wrought  thfe  gteat  change 
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of  feeling  and  of  purpos^  in  regard  to  the  Bank.  What  events 
had  occurred,  between  March  and  December,  that  should  have 
caused  the  Bank,  so  constitutional,  so  useful,  so  peaceable,  and  so 
safe  an  institution,  b  the  first  of  these  months,  to  start  up  into  the 
character  of  a  monster,  and  become  so  horrid  and  dangerous,  m  the 
last? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  the  events  were,  which  had  inter- 
vened. 

General  Jackson  was  elected  in  December,  1828.  His  term  was 
to  begin  in  March,  1829.  A  session  of  Congress  took  place,  there- 
fore, between  his  election  and  the  commencement  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

Now,  Gendemen,  the  truth  is,  that  during  this  session,  and  a 
litde  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration,  a  dis- 
position was  manifested  by  political  men  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bank.  Members  of  Congress  undertook  to  nom- 
inate or  recommend  individuals  as  Directors  m  the  Branches,  or 
offices,  of  the  Bank.  They  were  kind  enough,  sometimes,  to  make 
out  whole  lists,  or  tickets,  and  to  send  them  to  Philadelphia,  con- 
taining the  names  of  those  whose  appointments  would  be  satisfactcxy 
to  General  Jackson's  friends.  Portions  of  the  correspondence,  on 
these  subjects,  have  been  published  in  some  of  the  voluminous  reports 
and  other  documents,  connected  with  the  Bank,  bat  perhaps  nave 
not  been  generally  heeded  or  noticed.  At  first,  the  Bank  merely 
declined,  as  gendy  as  possible,  complybg  with  these  and  similar 
requests.  But  like  applications  began  to  show  themselves  firom 
many  quarters,  and  a  very  marked  case  arose  as  early  as  June, 
1829.  Certain  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
applied  for  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Branch,  which  was 
establbhed  in  that  State.  A  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  wrote,  both  to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  strongly  recommending  a  change,  and, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  hinting  very  distinctiy  at  political 
considerations,  as  the  ground  of  the  movement.  Other  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
urged  a  change ;  and  the  Secretary  himself  wrote  to  the  Bank, 
suggesting  and  recommending  it.  ,The  time  had  come,  then,  for 
the  Bank  to  take  its  position.  It  did  take  it ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
if  it  had  not  acted  as  it  did  act,  not  only  would  those  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  been  most  highly  censurable,  but  a  claim  would  have 
been  yielded  to,  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  government  of  laws, 
and  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Republicanism. 

A  long  correspondence  between  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President  of  the  Bank  ensued.  The  Directors  determbed 
that  they  would  not  surrender  either  their  rights  or  their  duties  to 
the  control  or  supervisbn  of  the  Executive  Government.    TbcQr 
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said  they  had  never  appointed  Directors  of  their  Branches  on 
political  grounds,  and  they  would  not  remove  them  on  such  grounds. 
They  had  avoided  politics.  They  had  sought  for  men  of  business, 
capacity,  fidelity,  and  experience  in  the  management  of  pecuniaiy 
concerns.  They  owed  duties,  they  said,  to  the  Government,  which 
they  meant  to  perform,  faithrully  and  impartially,  under  all  ad- 
ministrations;  and  they  owed  duties  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank,  which  required  them  to  disregard  political  considerations  in 
their  appointments.  This  correspondence  ran  along  into  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  finally  tenhinated  in  a  stem  and  unanimous 
declaration,  made  by  the  Directors,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Bank  would  continue  to  be  independently 
administered,  and  that  the  Directors,  once  for  all,  refused  to  submit 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  authority,  in  any  of  its  branches, 
in  the  appointment  of  local  directors  and  agents.  This  resolution 
decided  the  character  of  the  iuture.  Hostility  towards  the  Bank, 
thenceforward,  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  message  of  December,  1829,  was  the  clear  announcement  of 
that  policy.  If  the  Bank  had  appointed  those  Directors,  thus 
recommended  by  members  of  Congress';  if  it  had  submitted  all  its 
appointments  to  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  ;  if  it  had  removed 
the  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch ;  if  it  had,  in  all 
things,  showed  itself  a  complying,  political,  party  machine,  instead 
of  an  independent  institution ;  —  if  it  had  done  this,  I  leave  all  men 
to  judge  whether  such  an  entire  change  of  opinion,  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, its  utility,  and  its  good  effects  on  the  currency,  would 
have  happened  between  March  and  December. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  Bank  asserted  its  independence 
of  Treasury  control,  and  its  elevation  above  mere  party  purposes, 
down  to  the  end  of  its  charter,  and  down  even  to  the  present-day, 
it  has  been  the  subject,  to  which  the  selectest  phrases  of  party  de- 
nunciation have  been  plentifully  applied.  « 

But  Congress  manifested  no  disposition  to  establish  a  Treasury 
Bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  satisfied,  and  so  was  the  country, 
roost  unquestionably,  wiA  the  Bank  then  existing.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1832,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  continuing  the  charter  of 
the  Bank,  by  strong  majorities  in  both  Houses.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  think,  two  thirds  of  the  members  voted  for 
the  Bill.  The  President  gave  it  hb  negative ;  and  as  there  were 
not  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  though  a  large  majority  were  for  it, 
the  Bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  a  continuance  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  was  thus  refused.  It  had  the  Deposit  of  the  public  money, 
and  this  it  was  entitled  to  by  law,  for  the  few  years  which  yet  re- 
mained of  its  chartered  term.  But  this  it  was  determined  it  should 
not  enjoy.    At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1832-3,  a 
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grave  and  sober  doubt  was  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  official  communication^  whether  the  public  moneys 
were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank!  I  confess,  Gentlemen^ 
when  I  look  back  to  this  suggestion,  thus  officially  made,  so  serious 
in  its  import,  so  unjust,  if  not  well  founded,  and  so  greatly  injurious 
to  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  injurious,  indeed,  to  the  credit  of  the 
whole  country,  I  cannot  but  wonder  t}iat  any  man  of  intelligence 
and  character  should  have  been  willing  to  make  it.  I  read  in  it, 
however,  the  first  lines  of  another  chapter.  I  saw  an  attempt  was 
DOW  to  be  made  to  remove  the  Deposits,  and  such  an  attempt  was 
made  that  very  session.  But  Congress  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accomplish  the  end  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  well 
ascertained  that  neither  House  would  consent  to  it.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  indeed,  at  the  heel  of  the  session,  decided 
against  the  proposition  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  Legislative  authority  having  been  thus  invoked,  and  in- 
voked in  vain,  it  was  resolved  to  stretch  farther  the  long  arm  of 
Executive  power,  and  by  that  arm  to  reach  and  strike  the  victim* 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  this  city  in  Mav,  1833,  and  here 
learned,  from  a  very  authentic  source,  that  the  Deposits  would 
be  removed  by  the  President's  order ;  and  m  June,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  that  order  was  given. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  Gentlemen,  that  thus  far  the  changes  in  our 
financial  and  fiscal  system  were  effected,  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
the  Executive ;  not  by  law,  but  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
President.  Congress  would  have  continued  the  charter  of  the 
Bank ;  but  the  President  negatived  the  Bill.  Congress  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Deposits  ought  not  to  be  remaved;  but  the 
President  removed  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  pubUc  moueys 
being  withdrawn  from  the  aistody  which  the  law  nad  provided^ 
by  Executive  power  alone,  that  same  power  selected  the  places 
for  their  future  keeping.  Particular  Banks,  existing  under  State 
charters,  were  chosen.  With  these,  especial  and  particular  axraoge- 
ments  were  made,  and  the  public  moneys  were  deposited  in  their 
vaults.  Henceforward  these  selected  Banks  were  to  operate  oi;i 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government ;  and  thus  the  original 
scheme,  promulgated  in  the  Annual  Message  of  December,  1829, 
was  substantially  carried  into  effect.  Here  were  Banks  chosen  by 
the  Treasury  ;  all  the  arrangements  made  with  them,  made  by  the 
Treasury ;  a  set  of  duties  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  them  to 
the  Treasury ;  and  these  Banks  were  to  hold  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  publk;  revenue.  In  all  this  Congress  had  neither  part  nor 
lot.  No  law  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  Deposits ;  no  law 
had  authorized  the  selection  of  Deposit  State  Banks ;  no  law  had 
prescribed  the  terms,  on  which  the  revenues  should  be  placed  id 
.such  Banks*  From  the  beginnbg  of  the  chapter  to  the  end,  it  was 
VOL.  m.  30 
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all  Executive  Edict.  And,  dow,  Gentlemen,  I  ask  if  it  be  not 
most  remarkable,  that  in  a  country  professing  to  be  under  a  Gov- 
ernment of  laws,  such  great  and  important  changes  in  one  of  its 
most  essenual  and  vital  interests,  should  be  brought  about  without 
any  change  of  law,  without  any  enactment  of  the  Legislature  what- 
ever? Is  such  a  power  trusted  to  the  Executive  of  any  Govern- 
ment, m  which  the  Executive  is  separated,  by  clear  and  well-deGned 
lines,  from  the  Legislative  Department?  The  currency  of  the 
country  stands  on  the  same  general  ground  as*the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Both  are  intimately  connected,  and  both  are  subjects  of 
legal,  n9t  of  Executive,  regulation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in 
discussing  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred  on  the 
President,  made  it  matter  of  commendation,  that  it  withdraws  tiiis 
subject  altogether  from  his  grasp.  "  He  can  prescribe  no  rules," 
say  they,  " concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  countr)." 
And  so  we  have  been  all  taught  to  think,  under  all  former  adminis- 
trations. But  we  have  now  seen,  that  the  President,  and  the  Pres- 
ident alone,  does,  prescribe  the  rule  concerning  the  currency.  He 
makes  it,  and  he  aJters  it.  He  makes  one  rule  for  one  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  another  rule  for  another.  He  makes  one  rule  for 
the  citissen  of  one  State,  and  another  for  the  citizen  of  another 
State.  This,  it  is  certain,  is  one  part  of  the  Treasury  order  of 
July  last. 

!Dut  at  last  Congress  interfered,  and  undertook  to  regulate  the 
Deposits  of  the  publb  moneys.  It  passed  the  law  of  July,  1836, 
placing  the  subject  under  legal  control,  restraining  the  powec 
of  the  {Executive,  subjecting  the  Banks  to  liabilities  and  duties,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  securing  them  against  Executive  favoritism  on  the 
other.  But  this  law  contained  another  important  provision ;  which 
was,  that  all  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  beyond  what  was  necessa- 
ly  for  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Government,  should  be 
deposited  with  the  States.  This  measure  passed  both  Houses  by 
very  unusual  majorities,  yet  it  hardly  escaped  a  veto.  It  obtained 
only  a  cold  assent,  a  slow,  reluctant  and  hesitating  approval ;  and 
an  early  moment  was  seized  to  array  against  it  a  long  list  of  objec- 
tions. But  the  law  passed.  The  money  in  the  Treasury,  beyond 
the  sum  of  five  millions,  was  to  go  to  the  States ;  it  has  so  gone, 
and  the  Treasury  for  the  present  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
surplus.  But  now  observe  other  coincidences.  In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  11885,  the  President  quoted  the  fact  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  as  proof  of  high  national 

Prosperity.  He  alluded  to  that  subject,  certainly  with  much  satis- 
Lction,  and  apparently  in  something  of  the  tone  of  exultation. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  monopoly,  not  a  word  about  specula- 
tion! not  a  word  about  over-issues  of  paper,  to  pay  for  the  lands. 
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All  was  prosperous,  all  was  full  of  evidence  of  a  wise  administratioii 
of  Government,  all  was  joy  and  triumph. 

But  the  idea  of  a  deposit  or  distribution  of  the  surplus  money 
with  the  people,  suddenly  damped  this  effervescing  happiness. 
The  color  of  the  rose  was  gone,  and  every  thing  now  looked 
gloomy  and  black.  Now  no  more  felicitation  or  congratulation, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  sales  of  the  Public  Lands ;  no  more  of 
this  most  decisive  proof  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
Executive  muse  lakes  up  a  melancnoly  strain.  She  sings  of  mo- 
nopolies, of  speculation,  of  worthless  paper,  of  loss  both  of  land 
and  money,  of  the  multiplication  of  Banks,  and  the  danger  of  paper 
issues ;  and  the  end  of  the  canto,  the  catastrophe,  is  that  lands 
shall  no  longer  be  sold  but  for  gold  and  silver  alone.  The  object 
of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  It  was  to  diminish  the  income  from  the 
public  lands.  But  no  desire  for  such  a  diminution  had  been  mani« 
fested,  so  long  as  the  money  was  supposed  to  be  likely  to  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  But  a  growing  conviction  that  some  other  dispo* 
sition  must  be  made  of  the  surplus^  awakened  attention  to  the 
means  of  preventing  that  surplus. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  session.  Gentlemen,  a  proposition 
was  brought  forward  in  Congress  for  such  an  alteration  of  the  law, 
as  should  admit  payment  for  Public  Lands  to  be  made  in  nothing 
but  fi[old  and  silver.  The  mover  voted  for  his  own  proposition ; 
btit  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  member  concurred  in  the  vote. 
The  proposition  was  rejected  at  once  ;  but,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
which  Congress  refused  to  do,  the  Executive  power  did.  Ten  days 
after  Congress  adjourned,  having  had  this  matter  before  it,  and  hav« 
ing  refused  to  act  upon  it,  by  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  a  Treasury  order  was  issued,  commanding  that  very  thing  to 
be  done,  which  Congress  had  been  requested  to  do,  and  had  refused 
to  do.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Deposits,  the 
Executive  power  acted,  in  this  case  also,  against'  the  known,  well 
understood,  and  reqently  expressed  will  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  People.  There  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the  Legislative 
will  would  have  sanctioned  the  object  of  that  order.  Probably 
never  a  moment  in  which  any  twenty  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  concurred  in  it.  The  act  was  done,  without  the 
assent  of  Congress,  and  against  the  well-known  opinion  of  Congress. 
That  act  altered  the  law  of  the  land,  or  purportedto  alter  it,  against 
the  well-known  will  of  the  law-making  power. 

For  one,  I  confess,  I  see  no  authority  whatever  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  any  law,  for  this  Treasury  order.  Those  who  have 
undertaken  to  maintain  it,  have  placed  it  on  grounds  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  The  reason  which  one 
gives,  another  rejects;  one  coniutes  what  another  argues.  With 
one  it  is  the  joint  resolution  of  1816  which  gave  the  authority ; 
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with  another  it  is  the  law  of  1890 ;  with  a  third  it  is  the  general 
superintendingpowerof  the  President',  and  this  last  argument,  since 
it  resolves  itself  into  mere  power,  without  stop{Nng  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  that  power,  is  not  onlj  the  shortest,  but  in  truth  the  most 
just.  He  is  the  most  sensible,  as  well  as  the  most  candid  reasoner, 
ID  my  opinion,  who  places  thb  Treasury  order  on  the  ground  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Executive,  and  stops  there.  I  regard  the  joint 
Resolution  of  1816  as  mandatory ;  as  prescribing  a  legal  rule ;  as 
putting  this  subject,  in  which  all  have  so  deep  an  interest,  beyond 
the  caprice,  or  the  arbitrarv  pleasure,  or  the  oiscretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  legal 
authority,  either  in  that  officer,  or  in  the  President,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, and  to  say  that  paper  may  be  received  for  debts  at  the  Cus- 
tom House,  but  that  gold  and  silver  only  shall  be  received  at  the 
Land  Offices.    And  now  for  the  sequel. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  as  you  know,  Gen- 
tlemen, a  Resolution  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate,  for  an- 
nulling and  abrogatmg  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gentleman  of 
much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles,  of  vigorous  and  energetic 
character,  whose  loss  fipom  the  service  of  the  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.  The  Whig  members  all  supported  £is  Res- 
olution, and  all  the  members,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  some 
five  or  six,  were  very  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Treasury  order.  But  Mr.  Swing's  Resolution  was  too  direct.  It 
was  deemed  a  pointed  and  ungracious  attack  on  Executive  policy. 
Therefore  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  qualified,  made  to  sound  less 
harsh  to  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible,  polbhed, 
inofiensive  character.  It  was  accordingly  put  into  the  plastic  hands 
of  friends  of  the  Executive  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the  countiy  of  the  obnoxious  order, 
and  yet  not  appear  to  question  Executive  infallibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  President  is  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
soft  words  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two 
Houses,  a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man  of  boldness 
and  decision  ;  and  he  respects  boldness  and  decision  in  others.  If 
you  are  hb  finend,  he  expects  no  flinching  ;  and  if  you  are  his  ad- 
versary, he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for  carrying  your  opposition 
to  the  full  limits  of  honorable  warfare.  Gendemen,  I  most  sincerely 
regret  the  course  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  cer- 
tainly most  highly  disapprove  it.  But  i  do  not  suffer  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  attempted  to  disguise  and  garnish  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  acceptable,  and  of  still  finding  it  thrown  back  in  my  face.  All 
that  was  obtained  by  this  ingenious,  diplomatic,  and  over-courteous 
mode  of  enacting  a  law,  was  a  response  fixHn  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  Bill  in  question  was  ob6cure>  ill-penned, 
and  not  easy  to  be  understood.    The  Bill  therefore  was  neither 
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approved,  nor  negatiired.  If  it  had  been  approved,  the  Treasury 
order  would  have  been  annulled,  though  in  a  clumsy  and  objection- 
able manner.  If  it  had  been  negatived,  and  returned  to  Congress, 
DO  doubt  it  would  have  been  passed  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houses, 
and  in  that  way  become  a  law,  and  abrogated  the  order.  But  it 
was  not  approved,  it  was  not  returned ;  it  was  retained.  It  had 
passed  the  Senate  in  season  ;  it  had  been  sent  to  the  House  in  season  ; 
but  there  it  was  suffered  to  lie  so  long  without  being  called  up,  that 
it  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  President,  when  it  finally 
passed  that  body  ;  since  he  is  not  obliged  to  return  Bills,  which  he 
does  not  approve,  if  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  the  end 
of  the  Session.  The  Bill  was  lost,  therefore,  and  the  Treasury- 
order  remains  in  force.  Here  again  the  Representatives  of  the 
People,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  majorities  almost  unpre- 
cedented, endeavored  to  abolish  this  obnoxious  order.  On  hardly 
any  subject,  indeed,  has  opinion  been  so  unanimous,  either  in  or 
out  of  Congress.   •  Yet  the  order  remains. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  I  ^sk  you,  and  I  ask  all  men  who  have 
not  voluntarily  surrendered  all  power  and  all  right  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  whether,  from  1832  to  the  present  moment,  the 
Executive  authority  has  not  effectually  superseded  the  power  of 
Congress,  thwarted  the  will  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
and  even  of  the  People  themselves,  and  taken  the  whole  subiect 
of  the  currency  into  its  own  grasp  ?  In  1833,  Congress  desired 
to  continue  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  the 
People  desired  it  also ;  but  the  President  opposed  it,  and  his  will 
prevailed.  In  1833,  Congress  refused  to  remove  the  Deposits  ^ 
the  President  resolved  upon  it,  however,  and  his  will  prevailed. 
Congress  has  never  been  willing  to  make  a  Bank,  founded  on  the 
money  and  credit  of  the  Government,  and  administered,  of  course, 
by  Executive  hands ;  but  this  was  the  President's  object,  and  he 
attained  it,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  Treasury  selection  of  De- 
posit Banks.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
will  prevailed.  In  1836,  Congress  refused  to  confine  the  receipts 
for  public  lands  to  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  President  willed  it,  and 
his  will  prevailed.  In  1837,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  bv  more 
than  two  thirds,  passed  a  Bill  for  restoring  the  former  state  of  things 
by  annulling  the  Treasury  order;  but  the  President  willed,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  order  should  remain  m  force,  and  his  will 
again  prevailed.  I  repeat  the  question,  therefore,  and  I  would  put 
it  earnestly  to  every  intelligent  man,  to  every  lover  of  our  Con- 
stitutional liberty  —  are  we  under  the  dominion  of  the  Law  ?  or 
has  the  e&ctual  government  of  the  Country,  at  least  in  all  that 
regards  the  great  interest  of  the  currency,  been  in  a  single  hand  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  narrative  of  events  and  meas- 
ures.   I  have  done  with  the  history  of  these  successive  steps,  in 
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the  progress  of  Executive  power,  towards  a  complete  control  over 
the  revenue  and  the  currency. 

The  result  is  now  all  before  us.  These  pretended  reforms,  these 
extraordinary  exercises  of  power  fiom  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 
good  of  the  People,  —  what  have  they  brought  us  to  ? 

In  1829,  the  currency  was  declared  to  be  neither  iound  nor 
uniform;  a  proposition,  in  roy  judgment,  altogether  at  variance 
widi  the  fact,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  countiy, 
of  equal  extent,  in  which  paper  formed  any  part  of  the  circulation, 
that  possessed  a  currency  so  sound,  so  uniform,  so  convenient,  and 
so  perfect  in  all  respects,  as  the  currency  of  this  Country,  at  the 
moment  of  the  deliver^  of  that  message,  m  1829. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  Where  has  the  improvement  brought  it  ? 
What  has  reform  done  ?  What  has  the  great  cry  for  hard  money 
accomplbhed  ?  Is  the  currency  uniform  now  ?  Is  nooney  m  New 
Orleans  now  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  money  in  New  York  ?  Are 
exchanges  at  par,  or  only  at  the  same  low  rat^s  as  in  1829  and 
other  years  ?  Every  one  here  knows  that  all  the  benefits  of  this 
experiment  are  but  mjury  and  oppression ;  all  this  reform,  but  ag* 
gmvated  distress. 

And  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  cmrency,  how  does  that  stand  ? 
Ate  the  causes  of  alann  less  now  than  m  1829  ?  Is  there  less 
Bank  paper  in  circulation  ?  Is  there  less  fear  of  a  general  catas- 
trophe ?  Is  property  more  secure,  or  industry  more  certain  of  its 
reward  ?  We  all  know.  Gentlemen,  that  during  all  this  pretended 
warfare  against  all  Banks,  Banks  have  vastly  increased.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  Bank  paper  have  been  added  to  the  circulation. 
£veiy  where,  and  no  where  so  much  as  where  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  its  measures,  have  been  most  zealously  supported, 
Banks  have  multiplied  under  State  authority,  since  the  decree  was 
made  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  should  b^  suffered  to 
expire.  Look  at  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
other  States.  Do  we  not  see  that  Banking  capital  and  Bank  paper 
are  enormously  increasing  ?  The  opposition  to  Banks,  therefore, 
so  much  professed,  whether  it  be  real,  or  whether  it  be  but  pre- 
tended, has  not  restrained  either  their  number  or  their  issues  of 
paper.    Both  have  vastly  increased. 

And  now  a  word  or  two,  Gentlemen,  upon  this  bard-money 
scheme,  and  the  fancies,  and  the  delusions,  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  Gendemen,  this  is  a  subject  of  delicacy,  and  one  which  it 
is  diiKcult  to  treat  with  sufficient  caution,  in  a  popular  and  occa- 
sional address  like  this.  I  profess  to  be  a  buUtontst^  in  the  usual 
and  accepted  sense  of  that  word.  I  am  for  a  solid  specie  basis  for 
our  circulation,  and  for  specie  as  a  part  of  the  circulation,  so  for  as 
h  may  be  practicable  and  convenient.  I  am  for  giving  no  value  to 
paper,  merely  as  paper.    I  abhor  paper ;  that  ia  to  aay ,  kiedeemable 
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paper,  paper  that  may  not  be  converted  into  gold  or  silver  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  but  while  I  hold  to  all  thb,  I  believe,  also,  that 
an  exclusive  gold  and  silver  circulation  is  an  utter  impossibility  in  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world.  We  shall  none  of 
us  ever  see  it ;  and  it  is  credulity  and  iblly,  in  my  opinion^  to  act 
under  any  such  hope  or  expectation.  The  States  will  make  Banks, 
and  these  will  issue  paper ;  and  the  IcHiger  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  measures  for  regular 
ting  the  currency,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  Bank  paper, 
overspreading  the  country.  Of  this  I  entertain  not  a  particle  of 
doubt. 

While  I  thus  hold  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  the  foundation  of  our  circulation,  I  yet  think 
nothing  more  absurd  and  preposterous,  than  unnatural  and  strained 
efforts  to  import  specie.  There  is  but  so  much  specie  in  the  world, 
and  its  amount  cannot  be  greatly  or  suddenly  increased.  Indeed 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  its  amount  has  recently  dimin^ 
ished,  by  the  quantity  used  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  diminished 
products  of  the  mines.  The  existing  amount  of  specie,  however, 
roust  support  the  paper  circulations,  and  the  sptems  of  currency, 
not  of  the  United  States  only,  but  of  other  nations  also.  One  of 
its  great  uses  is  to  pass  from  country  to  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
setding  occasional  balances  in  commercial  transactions.  It  always 
finds  its  way,  naturally  and  easily,  to  places  where  it  is  needed  tor 
these  uses.  But  to  take  extraoitlinary  pains  to  bring  it,  where  the 
course  of  trade  does  not  bring  it,  where  the  state  of  debt  and  crecBt 
does  not  require  it  to  be,  and  then  to  endeavor,  by  unnecessary  and 
bjurious  regulations,  Treasury  orders,  accumudations  at  the  Mint, 
and  other  contrivances,  there  to  retain  it,  is  a  course  of  policy,  bor- 
dering, as  it  appears  to  me,  on  political  insanity.  It  *is  boasted  that 
we  have  seventy-five  or  eighty  millions  of  specie  now  in  the  coun- 
try. But  what  more  senseless,  what  more  absurd  than  this  boast, 
if  there  is  a  balance  against  us  abroad,  of  which  payment  is  desired, 
sooner  than  remittances  of  our  own  products  are  likely  to  make  that 
payment  ?  What  more  miserable  than  to  boast  of  having  that, 
which  is  not  ours,  —  which  belongs  to  others,  and  which  the  conve- 
nience of  others,  and  our  own  convenience  also,  requires  that  they 
should  possess  ?  If  Boston  were  in  debt  to  New  York,  would  it  bie 
wise  in  Boston,  instead  of  paying  its  debt,  to  contrive  all  possible 
means  of  obtaining  specie  from  the  New  York  Banks,  and  hoarding 
it  at  home  ?  And  yet  this,  as  I  think,  would  be  precisely  as  sensi- 
ble as  the  course,  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
present  pursues.  We  have,  without  all  doubt,  a  great  amount  of 
specie  in  the  country,  but  it  does  not  answer  its  accustomed  end,  it 
aoes  not  perform  its  proper  duty.    It  neither  goes  abroad  to  settle 
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balances  against  us,  and  thereby  quiet  those  who  have  demands 
upon  us ;  nor  is  it  so  disposed  of  at  home,  as  to  sustain  the  circula- 
tion, to  the  extent  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  require. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  western  Banks,  in  the  Land  Offices,  on 
the  roads  through  the  Wilderness,  on  the  passages  over  the  Lakes, 
from  the  Land  Offices  to  the  Deposit  Banks,  and  from  the  Depos- 
it Banks  back  to  the  Land  Offices.  Another  portion  is  b  the 
hands  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  specie ;  of  men  in  the  West,  who 
sell  Land  Office  money  to  the  new  settlers  for  a  high  premium. 
Another  portion,  again,  is  kept  in  private  hands,  to  be  used  when 
circumstances  shall  tempt  to  the  purchase  of  lands.  And,  Gentle- 
men, I  am  incUned  to  think,  so  loud  has  been  the  cry  about  hard 
money,  and  so  sweeping  the  denunciation  of  all  paper,  that  private 
holding,  or  hoarding,  prevaik  to  some  extent,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  eighty  millions  of  specie,  therefore,  really  do 
us  little  good.  We  are  weaker  in  our  circulation,  I  have  no  doubt, 
our  credit  is  feebler,  money  is  scarcer  with  us,  at  this  moment,  than 
if  twenty  millions  of  this  specie  were  shipped  to  Europe,  and  gen- 
eral confidence  thereby  restored. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  say,  that  some  degree  of  pressure  might 
not  have  come  upon  us,  if  the  Treasury  order  had  not  issued.  I 
will  not  say,  that  there  has  not  been  over-trading,  and  over-produc- 
tion, and  a  too  great  expansion  of  Bank  circulation.  This  may  all 
be  so,  and  the  last-mentioned  evil,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  was  likely 
to  happen,  when  the  United  States  discontinued  their  own  Bank. 
But  what  I  do  sa^  is,  that  acting  upon  the  state  of  things  as  it  actu- 
ally existed,  and  is  now  actually  existing,  the  Treasury  order  has 
been,  and  now  is,  productive  ot  great  distress.  It  acts  upon  a  state 
of  things,  which  gives  extraordinary  force  to  its  stroke,  and  extraor- 
dinary point  to  its  sting.  It  arrests  specie,  when  the  free  use  and 
circulation  of  specie  are  most  importapt ;  it  cripples  the  Banks,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Banks,  more  than  ever,  need  all  their  means. 
It  makes  the  merchant  unable  to  remit,  when  remittance  is  necessa- 
ry for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  general  adjustment  of  commercial 
balances.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  general  question,  whether 
prices  must  not  come  down,  and  adjust  themselves,  anew,  to  the 
amount  of  bullion,  existing,  in  Europe  and  America.  I  am  dealing 
only  with  the  measures  of  our  own  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency,  and  I  insist  that  these  measures  have  been  most 
qpfortunate,  and  most  ruinous  on  the  ^ordinary  means  of  our  circula- 
tion, at  home,  and  on  our  ability  of  remittance  abroad. 

Their  effects,  too,  by  deranging  and  misplacing  the  specie,  which 
is  m  the  country,  are  most  disastrous  on  dom/estic  exchanges.  Let 
him  who  has  lent  an  ear  to  all  these  promises  of  a  more  uniform 
currency,  see  how  he  can  now  sell  his  draft  on  New  Orleans,  or 
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Mobile.  Let  the  northern  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  those  who 
have  sold  the  products  of  their  labor  to  the  South,  and  heretofore 
realized  the  pnces,  with  little  loss  of  exchange,  let  them  try  present 
facilities.  Let  them  see  what  reform  of  the  currency  has  done  for 
them.  Let  them  in(}uire  whether,  in  this  respect,  their  condition  is 
better  or  worse  than  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  this  disturbance  of  the  measure  of  value,  and 
the  means  of  payment  and  exchange,  this  derangement,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say„  this  violation  of  the  currency,  to  be  one  of  the  most  unpar- 
donable of  political  faults.  He  who  tampers  with  the  currency,  robs 
labor  of  its  bread.  He  panders,  indeed,  to  greedy  capital,  which  is 
keen-sighted,  and  may  shift  for  itself;  but  he  beggars  labor,  which 
is  honest,  unsuspecting,  and  too  busv  with  the  present  to  calculate 
for  the  future.  The  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  beine;  m  established  credit  and  a  steady  medium  of  pay* 
roent.  All  sudden  changes  destroy  it.  Honest  industry  never 
comes  in  for  any  part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scramble,  whicn  takes 
place,  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is  disordered*  Did  wild 
schemes  and  projects  ever  benefit  the  bdustrious  ?  Did  irredeem- 
able Bank  paper  ever  enrich  the  laborious  ?  Did  vk)lent  fluctua* 
tions  ever  oo  good  to  him,  who  depends  on  his  daily  labor  for  hi9 
diuly  bread  ?  Certamly  never.  All  these  things  may  graufy  greed- 
iness for  sudden  gam,  or  the  rashness  of  daring  speculation ;  but 
they  can  bring  nothing  but  injury  and  distress  to  £e  homes  of  patient 
industry  and  honest  labor.  Who  are  they  that  profit  by  the  presenl 
state  of  things?  They  are  not  the  many,  but  the  few.  They  are 
speculators,  brokers,  dealers  in  money,  and  lenders  of  money  at 
exorbitant  mterest.  Small  capitalists  are  crushed,  and  their  means, 
being  dbpersed,  as  usual,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
miserable  policy  having  destroyed  exchanges,  they  have  no  longer 
either  money  or  credit.  And  all  classes  oi  labor  partake,  and  must 
partake,  in  the  same  calamity.  And  what  consolation  for  all  this  is 
It,  that  the  public  lands  are  paid  for  in  specie  ?  That  whatever 
embarrassment  and  distress  pervade  the  country,  the  western  wildet* 
oess  is  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  eagles  and  dollars?  That  gold 
goes  weekly  fiom  Milwauckie  and  Chicago  to  Detroit,  and  back 
again  firom  Detroit  to  Milwauckie  and  Chicago,  and  performs  similar 
fi^ts  of  egress  and  regress,  in  maiiy  other  instances,  in  the  Western 
States  ?  It  is  remarkable  enough,  Xhat  with  all  this  sacrifice  of 
general  convenience,  with  all  thb  sky-rendins  clamor  for  goveror 
ment  payments  in  specie.  Government,  after  ul,  never  ^tsa  dollar* 
So  far  as  I  know,  tl^  United  States  have  not  now  a  smde  specie 
ddlar  in  the  worlds  If  they  have,  where  is  it  ?  The  gold  and  sil- 
▼er  collected  at  dbe  Land  Ofllces  is  sent  to  the  Deposit  Banks ;  it 
is  there  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  thereby 
▼OL.  in.  31  N* 
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becomes  the  property  of  the  Bank.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
Government,  therefore,  after  all,  consists  in  mere  Bank  credits ;  that 
very  sort  of  security,  which  the  friends  of  the  administration  have 
so  much  denounced. 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this  deafening  din  against 
all  Banks,  that  if  it  shall  create  such  a  panic,  or  such  alarm,  as 
shall  shut  up  the  Banks,  it  will  shut  up  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  also. 

Gentlemen,  I  would^ot  willingly  be  a  prophet  of  ill.  I  most 
devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the 
repeal  of  the  Treasury  order  world  tend,  very  much,  to  bring  about 
that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of  opinion.  Gentlemen,  that 
the  order  will  be  repealed.  I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  East,  West,  North,  and  South  will  demand  its  repeal.  But, 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sa3r,  that  if  I  should  be  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that  the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look 
for  severer  distresses  ;  for  extreme  difficulties  in  exchange ;  for  far 
greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for  a  sudden  fall  in  prices. 
Our  condition  is  one,  which  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Treastur  order,  being  something  which  Government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice  is  right  b  demand- 
ing that  repeal.  It  is  true,  if  repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come 
late.  Nevertheless  its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  pursued,  till  it  shall  be  accompl'ished.  This  Executive 
control  over  the  currency,  this  power  of  discriminating,  by  Treasury 
order,  between  one  man  s  debt  and  another  man's  debt,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  endured  in  a  free  country ;  and  it  should  be  the  constant, 
persisting  demand  of  all  true  Whigs,  —  **  Rescind  the  illegal  Treas- 
ury order,  restore  the  rule  of  the  law,  place  all  branches  of  the 
Revenue  on  the  same  grounds,  make  men's  rights  equal,  and  leave 
the  Government  of  the  Country,  where  the  Constitution  leaves  it, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  Congress." 
This  point  should  never  be  surrendered  or  compromised.  What- 
ever is  established,  let  it  be  equal,  and  let  it  be  legal.  Let  men 
know,  to-^y,  what  money  may  be  required  of  them  to-morrow* 
Let  the  ruie  be  open  and  public,  on  the  pages  of  the  Statute  Book, 
not  a  secret,  in  the  Executive  breast. 

Gentlemen,  m  the  session  which  has  now  just  closed,  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  efiect  a  clirect  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Treasury 
onler. 

I  have  voted  for  a  Bill,  anticipating  the  payment  of  the  French 
and  Neapolitan  Indemnities,  by  an  advance  from  the  Treasuiy. 

I  have  voted  with  great  satisfaction  for  the  restoration  of  duties 
9a  goods  destioyed  in  the  great  conflagration  m  this  City. 
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I  have  voted  for  a  deposit,  with  the  States,  of  the  surplus  which 
may  be  id  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  All  these  meas^ 
ures  have  failed ;  and  it  is  for  you,  aud  for  our  feUow-citizeos 
throughout  the  country,  to  decide  whether  the  public  interest  would, 
or  would  not,  have  been  promoted  by  their  success. 

But  I  find,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  committing  an  unpardonable 
trespass  on  your  indulgent  patience.  I  will  pursue  these  remarks 
no  further.  And  yet  I  cannot  persuade  mysdf  to  take  leave  of  you 
without  reminding  you,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect,  of 
the  important  part  assigned  to  you  in  the  political  concerns  of  your 
country,  and  of  the  great  influence  of  your  opinions,  your  example, 
and  your  eflbrts,  upon  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Whigs  of  New  i  ork  !  ratriotic  Citizens  of  this  great  metropolis ! 
Lovers  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  bound  by  mterest  and  by  af^- 
tion  to  the  Institutions  of  your  (jountry,  Americans  in  heart  and  in 
principle !  —  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  you  by  your  situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your 
country,  lou  have  a  central  position  ;  your  Cit;^  is  the  point  from 
which  intelligence  emanates,  and  spreads  in  all  directions,  over  the 
whole  land.  Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments  and 
opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You  cannot  escape  the  respon- 
sibility, which  circumstances  have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must 
live  and  act,  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  to  your  Country.  You  cannot  shrink  away  from  your  pub- 
lic duties ;  you  cannot  obscure  yourselves,  nor  bury  your  talent.  In 
the  common  welfare,  in  the  common  prosperity,  m  the  common 
glory  of  Americans,  you  have  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated 
You  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Government,  which  no 
man  can  estimate.  You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages  hence,  shall  bear 
your  names,  and  partake  your  blood,  will  feel,  in  their  political  and 
social  condition,  the  consequences  of  the  manner  m  which  you  dis- 
charge your  political  duties. 

Having  fulfilled  then,  on  your  part  and  on  mine,  though  feeblv 
and  imperfectly  on  mine,  the  offices  of  kindness  and  mutual  regard, 
required  by  this  occasion,  shall  we  not  use  it  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
purpose  ?  Shall  we  not,  by  this  friendly  meeting,  refresh  our  patri- 
otism, rekindle  our  love  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  strengthen 
our  resolutions  of  public  duty  ?  Shall  we  not,  m  all  honesty  and 
sincerity,  with  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  Country,  as  Ameri- 
cans, looking  back  to  the  renown  of  our  ancestors,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  here,  to-night,  pledge  our 
mutual  faith,  to  hold  on,  to  the  last,  to  our  professed  pnnciples,  to 
the  doctrines  of  true  liberty,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Coun- 
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tnr>  let  who  will  prove  true,  or  who  will  prove  recreant?  Whigs 
oi  New  York !  I  meet  you  in  advance,  and  give  you  my  pledge, 
for  my  own  performance  of  these  duties,  without  qualification  and 
withoutHreserve.  Whether  in  public  life  or  m  private  life,  in  the 
Capitol  or  at  home,  I  mean  never  to  desert  them.  I  mean  never 
to  loiget  that  I  have  a  country,  to  which  I  am  bound  by  a  thousand 
ties ;  and  the  stone  which  b  to  lie  on  the  ground  that  shall  cover 
me,  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  a  son  ungrateful  to  his  native  land.  , 
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DELIVERED  MAY  17,  18S7,  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  BT  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  WHEELING,  VIRGINIA. 


The  following  Tout  baviiig  been  presented, 

Our  Distinguished  Guest.  —  His  manly  and  untiring,  thoagh  nnsac- 
cessful  efforts  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  LawB, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Executive  power,  and  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
that  now  impends  over  the  country,  have  given  him  a  new  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countiymen,  and  added  a  new  lustre  to  that  fame  which 
was  already  impensbably  identified  with  the  history  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Wkbstsr  rose  and  responded,  in  subetance,  as  follows;  — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  —  I  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  manifestations  of  regard  with  which  I  have  been  greeted 
by  you,  nor  can  Isuffer  any  show  of  delicacy  to  prevent  me  bom 
expressing  my  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

I  travel,  Gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country,  and  of 
seeing  what  constitutes  the  important  part  of  every  country,  the 
people.  I  find  every  where  much  to  excite,  and  much  to  gratify 
admiration ;  and  the  pleasure  I  experience  is  only  diminished  by 
remembering  the  unparalleled  state  of  distress  which  I  have  left  be^ 
hind  me,  and  the  apprehensions,  rather  than  the  feeling,  of  severe 
evils,  which  I  find  to  exist  wherever  I  go. 

I  cannot  enable  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  of  the  suffering  in  the  eastern  cities.  It  was  painful, 
indeed,  to  behold  it.  So  many  bankruptcies  among  great  and 
small  dealers,  so  much  property  sacrificed,  so  many  industrious  men 
altogether  broken  up  in  their  business,  so  many  farpilies  reduced 
icom  competence  to  want,  so  many  hopes  crushed,  so  many  happy 
prospects  forever  clouded,  and  such  fearful  looking  for  still  greater 
calamities,  —  all  form  such  a  mass  of  evil  as  I  had  never  expected  to 
see,  except  as  the  result  of  war,  a  pestilence,  or  some  other  external 
calamity. 

1  have  no  wish,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  nor  should!  have, 
indeed,  if  the  state  of  things  was  different — to  obtrude  the  ^pres- 
sion  of  my  political  sentiments  on  such  of  my  fellow-citizens  as  I 
may  happen  to  meet ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  any  motive 
Sx  ooncealmg  them,  or  suppressbg  tbdr  expression,  whenever 
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otbers  desire  that  I  should  make  them  known.  Indeed,  on  the 
great  topics  that  now  engage  public  attention,  1  hope  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  my  opinions  are  already  known. 

Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me,  except  that  they  have 
come  sooner  and  faster  than  I  had  anticipated.  But,  though  not 
surprised,  I  am  afflicted  —  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  this 
early  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions.  Much  injury  is  done, 
which  the  wisest  future  counsels  can  never  repair,  and  much  more 
that  can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  and  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  foreseen  this 
result.  I  may  safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  have  pre- 
sented and  proclaimed  its  approach  in  every  important  discussion 
and  debate  in  the  public  bod^r  of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  1832, 
I  happened  to  meet  with  a  citizen  of  Wheeling,  now  present,  who 
this  day  reminded  me  of  what  I  then  anticipated,  as  the  result  of 
the  measures  which  the  administration  appeared  to  he  forming  in 
regard  to  the  currency.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1833, 1 
was  here,  and  suggested  to  friends  what  I  knew  to  be  resolved  upon 
by  the  Executive,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  which  was 
announced  two  months  afterwards.  That  was  the  avowed  and 
dedared  commencement  of  the  '^  experinient."  You  know.  Gentle- 
men, the  obloquy  then  and  since  cast  upon  those  of  us  who  opposed 
this  <'  experiment."  You  know  that  we  have  been  called  Bank 
agents,  Bank  advocates.  Bank  hirelings.  You  know  that  it  has 
been  a  thousand  times  said  that  the  experiment  worked  admirably, 
that  nothing  could  do  better,  that  it  was  the  highest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  political  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  its  contrivers :  and 
none  opposed  it  or  doubted  its  efficiency  but  the  wicked  or  the 
stupid.  Well,  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  end,  if  this  is  the  end  of  this 
notable  "  experiment."  Its  singular  wisdom  has  come  to  this  —  its 
fine  workings  have  wrought  out  an  almost  general  bankruptcy. 

Its  lofty  promises,  its  grandeur,  its  flashes,  that  threw  other  men's 
sense  and  understanding  back  into  the  shade,  where  are  they  now  ? 
Here  is  the  ^^  fine  of  fines  and  the  recovery  of  recoveries."  Its 
panics,  its  scoffi,  its  jeers,  its  jests,  its  gibes  at  all  former  experi- 
ence,— its  cry  of  ^'a  new  policy,"  which  was  so  much  to  delight 
and  astonish  mankind, — to  th'is  conclusion  has  it  come,  at  last: 

**  Bat  yetterday,  it  fltood  a^nst  the  world ; 
Now  lie*  it  toete,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence." 

It  is  with  no  feelings  of  boasting  or  triumph,  it  is  with  no  dispo- 
Maa  to  anogate  superior  wisdom  or  discernment,  but  it  is  with 
mortification,  with  humiliation,  with  unal^ted  grief  and  affliction, 
that  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  difficulty  and  distress  to  which 
ibis  country,  so  vigorous,  so  great,  so  enterprising,  and  so  rich  in 
internal  w^th,  bio  been  brouj^  by  the  policy  d  hetffxwnme^t 
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We  leara  tcwilay  Aat  most  of  the  eastern  banks  have  stopped 
pe3rnient — deposit  banks  as  well  as  others.  The  experiment  has 
exploded.  That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have  all  along  re- 
garded as  the  ofispring  of  conceit,  presumption,  and  political  quack- 
ery, has  burst.  A  general  suspension  of  payment  must  be  the 
result ;  a  result  which  has  come  even  sooner  than  was  predicted. 
Where  is  now  that  better  currency  that  was  promised  ?  Where  is 
that  specie  circulation  ?  Whereare  those  rivers  of  goldtmd  silver, 
which  were  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 

Sickets  of  the  people  ?  Has  the  government  a  single  hard  dollar? 
as  the  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but  credit  and  deposits  in 
banks  that  have  already  suspended  payment  ?  How  are  public 
creditors  now  to  be  paid  in  specie?-  How  are  the  deposits,  which 
the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the  States  on  the  first  of  July,  now 
to  be  made  ?  We  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  take  a  new 
start.  Every  step  m  our  financial  banking  system,  since  1832,  has 
been  a  false  step ;  it  has  been  a  step  which  has  conducted  us  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  path  of  safety. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  National  Bank,  the  illegal  removal  of 
the  deposits,  the  accumulation  of  the  public  revenue  in  banks, 
selected  by  the  Executive,  and  for  a  long  time  subject  to  no  legal 
regulation  or  restraint,  and  finally  the  unauthorized  and  illegal 
Treasury  order,  have  brought  us  where  we  are.  The  destruction  of 
the  National  Bank  was  the  signal  for  the  creation  of  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  new  State  banks,  some  of  them  with  more  dispro- 
portionate, and  even  more  nominal  capital  than  the  National  iBank 
had  possessed.  These  banks,  lying  under  no  restraint  from  the 
general  government,  or  any  of  its  institutkms,  issued  paper  conre- 
sponding  to  their  own  sense  of  their  immediate  interests  and  hopes 
of  gain ;  the  deposit  with  the  State  banks  of  the  whole  public 
revenue,  then  accumulated  to  a  vast  amount,  and  making  this 
deposit  without  any  legal  restraint  or  control  whatever,  mcreased 
both  the  power  and  disposition  of  these  banks  for  extensive  issues. 
In  that,  the  government  seems  to  have  administered  every  possible 

t revocation  to  the  banks  to  induce  them  to  extend  their  circulation, 
t  uniformly,  zealously,  and  successfully  opposed  the  land  bill  —  a 
most  useful  measure,  by  which  accumulation  in  the  treasury  would 
have  been  prevented ;  and,  as  if  it  desired  and  sought  this  accumu- 
lation, it  finally  resisted,  with  all  its  power,  the  deposit  among  the 
States.  It  is  advanced  as  a  reason  for  the  present  overthrow,  that 
an  extraordinary  spirit  of  speculation  has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been 
manifested,  particularly  and  strongly  in  the  endeavor  to  purchase 
the  public  lands ;  but  has  not  every  act  of  the  government  directly 
encouraged  this  spirit?  It  accumulated  revenue  which  it  did  not 
need,  all  of  which  it  left  in  the  deposit  banks.  The  banks  had 
money  to  lend,  and  th^re  were  enough  who  were  ready  to  borrow. 
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for  the  purpose  of  purchasiDg  the  public  lands  at  government  prides. 
The  public  treasury  was  thus  made  the  great  and  effi-* 
cient  means  of  effecting  those  purchases  which  hate  since 
been  so  much  denounced  as  extravagant  speculation  and 

EXTENSIVE  MONOPOLT.  ThESE  PURCHASERS  BORROWED  THE 
PUBLIC  MONET  ;  THET  USED  THE  PUBLIC  MONET  TO  BUT  THE  PUBLIC 
PROPERTT  ;  THET  SPECULATED  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  THE  PUBLIC 

MONET ;  —  and  while  all  this  was  going  on,  and  every  man  saw  it, 
the  administration  resisted y  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  every  attempt 

to  WITHDRAW  THIS  MONET  FROM  THE  BANKS  AND  FROM  THE  HANDS 
OF  THOSE  SPECULATORS,  AND  DISTRIBUTE  IT   AMONG   THE   PEOPLE 

TO  WHOM  IT  BELONGED.  If  there  has  been  overtrading,  the  gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  it ;  if  there  have  been  rash  speculations  in 
the  public  lands,  the  GOVERNMENT  HAS  FURNISHED 
THE  MEANS  OUT  OF  THE  TREASURY.  These  unpre- 
cedented  sales  of  the  public  domain  were  boasted  of  as  proofs  of  a 
happy  state  of  things,  and  of  a  wise  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  moment  when  Ck)ngcess,  in  opposition  to  execu- 
tive wishes,  passed  the  distribution  law,  thus  withdrawing  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  deposit  banks.  The  success  of  that 
measure  compelled  a  change  in  the  executive  policy,  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  was  no  longer 
desirable.  This  is  the  most  favorable  motive  to  which  I  can  ascribe 
the  treasury  order  of  July.  It  is  now  said  that  that  order  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  strict  execution  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  allowance  of  credits  upon  purchases  of  the  public 
lands ;  but  there  was  no  such  credit  allowed  before  —  not  an  hour 
was  given  beyond  the  time  of  sale.  In  this  respect,  the  order  pro- 
duces no  difference  whatever.  Its  only  effect  is  to  require  an 
immediate  payment  in  specie,  whereas,  before,  an  immediate  pay- 
ment in  the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks  was  demanded.  There  is 
no  more  credit  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  and  the  govern- 
ment gets  just  as  much  specie  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  specie,  which  the  purchaser  is  compelled  to  procure, 
often  at  great  charge,  paid  to  the  receiver,  than  it  is  sent  to  the 
deposit  banks,  and  the  government  has  credit  for  it  on  the  books 
of  the  bank;  but  the  specie  itself  is  again  sold  by  the  bank,  or  dis- 
posed of,  as  it  sees  fit.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  gets 
nothing  by  all  this,  though  the  purchasers  of  small  tracts  are  put  to 
great  trouble  and  expense.  No  one  gains  any  thing  but  the  banks 
and  the  brokers.  It  is,  moreover,  most  true  that  the  art  of  man 
could  not  have  devised  a  plan  more  e&ctually  to  give  the  large  pur- 
chasers or  speculators  a  decided  preference  and  advantage  over 
small  purchasers,  who  purchased  for  actual  settlement,  than  tbp 
treasury  order  of  July,  1836.  The  stoppage  of  the  banks,  however,  ^ 
has  now  placed  the  actual  settler  in  a  still  more  unfortunate  situation. 
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How  is  he  to  obtain  money  to  pay  for  his  quarter  section  ?  He 
must  travel  three  or  four  times  as  many  miles  for  it  as  he  has  dollars 
to  pay,  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  the  end  of  that 
journey. 

I  will  not  say  that  other  causes,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  not 
had  an  agency  ra  bringing  about  the  present  derangement.  I  know 
that  credits  have  been  used  beyond  all  former  example ;  that  it  is 
probable  the  spirit  of  trade  has  been  too  highly  excited ;  that  the 
pursuit  of  business  may  have  been  pressed  too  fast  and  too  far.  All 
thb  I  am  ready  to  admit.  But  instead  of  doing  any  thing  to  abate 
this  tendency,  our  government  has  been  the  prime  instrument  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  it.  It  has  parted  voluntarily,  and  by 
advice,  with  all  control  over  the  actual  currency  of  the  country. 
It  has  given  a  free  and  Hill  scope  to  the  spirit  of  banking ;  it  has 
aided  the  spirit  of  speculation  with  the  public  treasures ;  and  it  has 
done  all  this,  in  the  midst  of  loud-sounding  promises  of  an  exclusive 
specie  medium,  and  a  professed  detestation  of  all  bankmg  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  affiiirs  is 
owing,  not  to  the  acts  of  government,  but  to  other  causes,  over 
which  government  could  exercise  no  control.  Much  of  it  is  awing 
to  the  course  of  the  national  government ;  and  what  is  not  so,  to 
causes,  the  operation  of  which,  government  was  bound,  in  duty,  to 
use  all  its  legal  powers  to  control. 

Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  community,  at  this  moment, 
who  believes  that,  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  contin- 
ued, if  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed,  if  the  specie  circular  had 
not  been  issued,  the  financial  afikirs  of  the  country  would  have  been 
in  as  bad  a  state  as  they  now  are  ?  When  certain  consequences 
are  repeatedly  depicted  and  foretold  from  partkular  causes,  when 
the  manner  in  which  these  consequences  will  be  produced  is  pre- 
cisely pointed  out,  beforehand,  and  when  the  consequences  come 
in  the  manner  foretold,  who  will  stand  up  and  declare,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  cause  and  the 
CONSEQUENCE,  and  that  all  these  effects  are  attributable  to  some 
other  causes,  nobody  knows  what  ? 

No  doubt  but  we  shall  hear  every  cause  but  the  true  ones 
assigned  for  the  present  distress.  It  will  be  laid  to  the  opposition 
in  and  out  of  Congress ;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  Bank ;  it  will  be  laid  to 
the  merchants ;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  manufacturers ;  it  will  belaid  to 
the  tariff;  it  will  be  laid  to  the  North  Star,  or  to  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  the  last  comet,  whose  tail  swept  near  or  across  the  orbit  of 
our  earth,  before  we  shall  be  allowed  to  ascribe  it  to  its  just,  main 
causes,  a  tampering  with  the  currency  and  an  attempt  to  stret^ 
Executive  power  over  a  subject  not  comtituiionaUy  within  its 
reach. 

▼OL.  in.  22  o 
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We  have  beaid^  Gentlemen,  of  the  suspeasion  of  some  of  the 
easteni  banks  only ;  but  I  fear  the  same  course  must  be  adopted  by 
all  the  banks  throughout  the  country.  The  United  States  Bank, 
now  a  mere  State  institution,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  from 
goyemment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion by  it,  was,  at  our  last  advices,  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect 
of  that  bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  contbue  specie  payment  ?  If  it 
continue  to  do  so,  now  the  deposit  banks  have  stopped,  the  goy- 
emment will  draw  finom  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  pretence  of  making  its  own  payments  in  specie.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  this  institution  find Jt  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out;  * 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  the  government  than  any  other 
bank,  and,  of  course,  much  less  than  the  deposit  banks,  I  cannot 
see  any  ground  for  demanding  firom  it  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  favor 
the  goverament,  which  those  holding  the  public  money,  and  owing 
duty  to  the  government,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make.  Nor 
do  1  see  bow  the  New  England  banks  can  stand  alone  b  the  gen- 
eral crush.  I  believe  those  b  Massachusetts  are  very  sound,  and 
entirely  solvent ;  I  have  every  confidence  in  their  ability  to  pay ; 
and  I  shall  rejoice  if,  amidst  the  present  wreck,  we  find  them  able 
to  withstand  the  storm;  but  at  the  same  time  I  confess  I  shall  not 
be  disafqpointed,  if  they,  seeing  no  public  object  to  be  attained,  pro- 
portbned  to  the  private  loss,  and  individual  sacrifice  and  ruin, 
which  must  result  from  the  means  necessai^  to  enable  them  to  hold 
out,  should  not  be  distbguished  bom  their  southern  and  western 
nett^bbors* 

f  believe,  Gentlemen,  the  '^  experiment''  must  go  through.  I 
belieye  every  part  and  portion  of  our  country  will  have  a  satbractory 
tMte  of  the  ''  better  currency.''  I  believe  we  shall  be  blest  agab 
with  the  currency  of  1812,  toAen  money  Ufos  the  only  uncurrent 
ipeat$  of  property.  We  have,  amidst  alfthe  dbtress  that  surrounds 
us,  men  b  and  out  of  power,  who  condemn  a  national  bank  in  every 
form,  maintain  the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  State  banks  for  domes- 
tic exchange,  and  amidst  all  the  sufferings  and  terrors  of  the  ^  ex- 
periment," cry  out,  that  they  are  establishing  ''a  better  cttbrenct.*' 
The  '<  expermetU^*  —  the  experiment  upon  what  ?  The  experiment 
of  one  man  upon  the  happiness,  the  well-being,  and,  I  may  almost 
say,  upon  the  lives  of  twdve  millbns  of  human  beings — an  ^<  ex- 
periment" that  found  us  in  health,  that  found  us  with  the  best 
ouirency  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  same  from  the  north  t6  the 
south,  irom  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  equallbg  silver  or  gold  in  any  part 
of  our  Unbn,  and  possessing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Euro- 
pean poweis  and  people,  and  leaves  us  cmahed,  mined,  witbool 
r  at  heme,  and  without  credit  abroad. 

*  Tbe  nudl  oTthit  day  bronghi  advioe  of  it! 
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lUs  word  ''  experiment*'  appears  likelr  to  get  into  no  enviable 
notoriety.  It  nuiy  probably  be  held,  in  uiture,  to  signify  any  thing 
which  is  too  excruciattng  to  be  borne,  like  a  pang  of  the  rheumatism 
or  an  extraordinary  twinge  of  the  gout  Indeed,  from  the  experi- 
enoe  we  now  have,  we  may  judge  that  the  bad  eminence  ol  the 
Inquisition  may  be  superseded  by  it,  and  if  one  shall  be  hereafter 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  it  may  be  said, 
while  all  his  bones  are  cracking,  all  his  muscles  snapping,  all  his 
veins  are  pouring,  that  he  is  only  passing  into  a  better  state  through 
the  delightful  process  of  an  **  experiment.** 

Gentlemen,  you  will  naturally  ask,  Where  is  this  to  end,  and  what 
IS  TO  BE  THE  RENEDT?  Thcse  ate  questions  of  momentous  impor- 
tance ;  but  probably  the  proper  moment  has  not  come  for  considering 
this.  We  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind.  Every  man's 
thoughts  are  turned  to  his  own  immediate  pieservatbn.  When  the 
blast  b  over,  and  we  have  breathing-time,  the  country  must  take 
this  subject,  this  all-important  subject  of  relief  for  the  present  and 
security  for  the  future,  into  its  most  serious  consideration.  It  will 
undoubtedly  first  engage  the  attention  and  wisdom  of  Congress.  It 
will  call  on  public  men,  intrusted  with  public  affiiirs,  to  lay  aside 
party  and  private  preferences  and  prejudices,  and  unite  in  the  great 
work  of  redeeming  the  country  from  this  state  of  disaster  and  dis* 
grace.  All  that  I  mean,  at  present,  to  say,  Gentlemen,  is,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  stands  chargeable,  in  my  opinion, 
with  a  gross  derelictkin  from  duty,  in  leaving  the  currency  of' the 
country  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  others,  without  seeking  to  exercise 
over  it  any  control  whatever.  The  meims  of  exercising  this  control 
rest  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  but  the  duty  I  hold  to  be  impera- 
tive. It  is  a  power  that  cannot  be  yielded  to  others  with  safety  to 
itself  or  to  them.  It  might  as  well  give  up  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  war  to  the  States,  and  leave  the  twenty-six  independent 
sovereignties  to  select  their  own  foes,  raise  their  own  troops,  and 
conclude  their  own  terms  of  peace.  It  might  as  well  leave  the 
States  to  impose  their  own  duties,  regulate  their  own  terms  and 
treaties  of  commerce,  as  to  give  up  control  over  the  currency  in 
which  all  are  interested. 

The  present  government  has  been  in  operaUon  forty-eight  years. 
During  forty  of  these  forty-eight  years  we  have  had  a  national  insti- 
tution performing  the  duties  of  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  government,  and 
exercising  a  most  usefol  control  over  the  domestic  exchanges  and 
over  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  first  institution  was  char- 
tered on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  was  neeesiory  to  the 
safe  and  economical  administration  of  the  TVeasury  Department  in 
the  collection  and  disbursements  of  its  revenue.  The  experience 
of  the  new  ^vemment  had  deariy  proved  its  necessity. 

At  that  tmie,  however,  there  were  those  who  doubted  the  powtt 
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of  Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  to  incorporate 
a  bank ;  but  a  majority  of  both  houses  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
President  Washington  sanctioned  the  measure,  and  among  those 
who  doubted,  those  of  most  weight  and  consideration  in  the  country, 
and  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  yielded  to 
the  opinion  of  Congress  and  the  country,  and  considered  it  a  settled 
question.  Among  those  who  6rst  doubted  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  one  whose  name  should  never  be  mentioned  without 
respect  and  veneration,  one  for  whom  I  can  say  I  feel  as  high  a 
veneration  as  one  man  can  or  ought  to  feel  for  another,  one  who 
was  intimately  associated  with  all  the  features  of  the  Constitution  — 
Mr.  Madison ;  yet,  when  Congress  had  decided  on  the  measure,  by 
large  majorities ;  when  the  President  had  approved  it ;  when  the 
judicial  tribunals  had  sanctioned  it ;  when  public  opinion  had  delib- 
erately  and  decidedly  confirmed  it, — he  looked  on  the  subject  as 
definitely  and  finally  settled.  The  reasoners  of  our  day  think 
otherwise.  No  decision,  no  public  sanction,  no  judgment  of  the 
tribunals,  is  allowed  to  weigh  against  their  respect  tor  their  own 
opinions.  They  rush  to  the  argument  as  to  that  of  a  new  question, 
despising  all  lights  but  that  of  their  own  unclouded  sagacity,  and 
careless  of  the  venerable  living  and  of  the  mighty  dead.  They 
poise  th'is  important  question  upon,  sool^  sp^all  points  of  their  own 
slender  logic,  and  decide  it  on  the  strength  of  their  own  unintelligi- 
ble metaphysics.  It  never  enters  into  dl  their  thoughts  that  this  is 
a  question  to  be  judged  of  on  broad,  comprehensive,  and  practical 
grounds ;  still  less  does  it  occur  to  them  that  an  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  contemporaneous  with  its  earliest  existence,  acted  on  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  which  the  original  framers  and  government 
officers  of  the  highest  note  concurred,  ought  to  have  any  weight  in 
their  decision,  or  inspire  them  with  the  least  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
and  soundness  of  their  own  opinions.  They  soar  so  high  in  the 
regions  of  self-respect  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  con- 
siderations. 

For  sound  views  upon  the  subject  of  a  National  Bank,  I  would 
commend  you,  Gentlemen,  to  the  messages  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  to 
his  letter  on  the  subject.  They  are  the  views  of  a  tnily  great  man 
and  a  statesman. 

As  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  necessity, 
so  had  the  second ;  and,  although  there  was  something  of  misfor- 
tune, and  certainly  something  of  mismanagement  in  its  early  career, 
no  candid  and  intelligent  man  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  or  den^ 
its  useiiilness,  or  that  it  fully  accomolished  the  object  for  which  it 
was  created.  Elxchanges,  during  all  the  later  years  of  its  existence, 
were  easily  effected,  and  a  currency  the  most  uniform  of  any  in  the 
world  existed  throughout  the  country.  The  opponents  of  these 
institutions  did  not  deny  that  general  prosperity  and  a  happy  state 
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of  thmgs  exited  at  the  time  they  were  in  operation,  but  contended 
that  equal  prosperity  would  exist  without  them,  while  specie  would 
take  the  place  of  their  issues  as  a  circulating  medium.  How  have 
their  words  been  veriBed?  Both  in  the  case  of  the  first  bank  and 
that  of  the  last,  a  general  tuMenrion  of  epecU  pcn/meiUi  has  hap* 
pentd  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  iMy  were  n^ered  to  expire^ 
and  a  universd*oonfusion  and  dbtrust  prevailed.  The  first  bank 
expired  b  1811,  and  all  the  State  banks,  south  of  New  England, 
stopped  payment  in  1812 ;  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  expinng  m 
Irarch,  1836,  and  in  May,  1837,  a  like  distrust,  and  a  like  suspen- 
son  of  the  State  banks,  takes  place. 

The  same  results,  we  may  readily  suppose,  are  attributable  to 
the  same  causes,  and  we  must  look  to  the  experience  and  wisdon 
of  the  people  and  of  Congress  to  apply  the  requisite  remedy.  I 
will  not  say  the  only  remedy  is  a  Natkmal  Bank ;  but  I  will  mj 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  evils  that  now 
prey  upon  us,  is  the  assumption,  by  the  delegates  of  the  people  in 
the  national  govemment,  ol  some  lawful  control  over  the  finanoci 
of  the  nadon,  and  a  power  of  regulatbg  its  eunency. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  asain  to  express  my  thanks  foft  the  kind* 
oess  you  have  shown  me  tnis  day,  and  in  conclusion  to  assure  you, 
that,  though  a  representative  in  the  federal  govemment  of  but  A 
small  section,  when  compared  with  the  vast  territoij  that  acknowl- 
edges allegiance  to  that  government,  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am 
acting  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  whole  countiy,  and  so  &r  as  I  am 
capable,  will  pledge  myself  impartially  to  ose  eveiy  exertion  tor 
that  country's  wel&re. 
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DELIVERED  AT  AIADISON;   INDIANA,   JUNE    I,   1837. 

[Fiom  tho  IfadiMD  RepobUeu  B«iinef,  JaiM  7.] 

Dahikl  Wxbstxb  yisited  our  town  on  Thursday  last.  Notice  had.  been 
fiven  the  daj  previous  of  the  probable  time  of  his  aniyal.  At  the  hour  des- 
ignated, crowds  of  citizens  from  the  town  and  country  thronged  the  quay.  A 
^un  ftbm  the  Ben  Franklin,  as  she  swept  gracefully  round  the  point,  gave  iM>tice 
of  his  approach,  and  was  answered  by  a  gun  from  the  shore.  Gun  followed 
gun  in  quick  succession,  from  boat  and  shore,  and  the  last  of  the  old  national, 
■alnte  was  echoing  among  hill  and  glen,  as  Che  Franklin  reached  the  wharf. 
Mr.  Webster  was  immediately  waited  on  by  the  committee  appointed  to  receive 
him,  and,  attended  by  them,  a  committee  of  invitation  from  Cincinnati,  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen  from  Louisville,  he  landed  amidst  the  cheers  and  acclamations 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  He  was  seated  in  an  elegant  barouche,  supported 
by  Governor  Hendricks  and  John  King,  Esq.,  and,  with  the  different  committees, 
and  a  large  procession  of  citixens  in  barouches,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Payne,  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, marshals  of  the  day,  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  reception, 
an  arbor  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  market-house,  fronting  the  large  area 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Main  Cross  Streets  and  the  public  square ; 
and  tastefully  decorated  with  shrubbery,  evergreens,  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  In 
the  back-ground  appeared  portraits  of  Washington  and  Laiayette,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  several  other  appropriate  badges  and  emblems,  while 
in  front  a  flag  floated  proudly  on  the  breeze,  bearing  for  its  motto  the  ever-mem- 
<orable  sentiment  with  which  he  concluded  his  immortal  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution,  **  Libxrtt  and  Umoir,  how  and  forxver,  ohx  and  iitsxpa- 
mABLx."  When  the  procession  arrived,  Mr.  W.  ascended  the  stand  in  the  arbor, 
supported  by  Governor  Hendricks  and  the  committee  of  arrangements,  when 
he  was  appropriately  and  eloquently  addressed  by  J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  to  which  he  responded  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LoinsviLLB,  Mat  90,  1837. 

HoH.  Daniel  Wxbstkr:  Sir — ITour  fellow-citixenf  of  the  town  of 
Madison,  Indiana,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which 
they  and  all  the  true  l^oven  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  niends  to  our 
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happy  and  glorious  Union,  owe  youibr  the  many  prominent  services  ren^ 
dered  by  you  to  their  beloved,  though  now  much  agitated  and  injured  coun- 
try, havmg  appointed  the  undersized  a  committee,  through  whom  to  tender 
you  their  salutations  and  the  hospitalities  of  their  town,  desire  us  earnestly 
to  request  you  to  partake  of  a  puolic  dinner,  or  such  other  expression  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  you,  as  may  be  most  acceptable,  at  such 
time  as  you  may  designate. 

Entertaining  the  hope,  that  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  comply  with 
thii  request  of  our  constituents  and  ourselves,  we  beg  leave,  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  profound  respect  and  regard,  to  subscribe  ourselves. 

Your  fellow-citizens, 

W.  LYLE, 

W.  J.  M'CLURE, 

WM.  P.  COLLUM,  I   r,,„„M^ 

A.  W.  PITCHER,    ^  «»»««««• 

JAa  E.  LEWIS, 

D.  L.  M'CLURE, 


LonisTiLLK,  May  30,  1897. 

GEiiTLEMCif :  I  feel  much  honored  by  the  communication  which  I  have 
received  from  you,  expressing  the  friendly  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Madison,  and  desiring  that  I  should  pay  them  a  visit 

Although  so  kind  an  mvitation,  meeting  mo  at  so  great  a  distance,  was 
altogether  unlooked  for,  I  had  yet  determined  not  to  pass  so  interesting  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  without  making  some  short  stay  at  it  I  shall  leave  this 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  will  stop  at  Madison,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  any  of  its  citizens  who  may  desire  to  meet  me.  I  must  pray 
to  be  excused  from  a  formal  public  dinner,  as  well  from  a*  regard  to  the 
time  which  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  pass  with  you,  as  from  a  general  wish, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  avoid  every  thing  like  ceremony  or  show  in 
my  intercourse  with  my  fellow-citizens.  You  truly  observe,  gentlemen, 
that  the  countr}[  at  the  present  moment  is  a^tated.  I  think,  too,  that  you 
are  right  in  saying  it  is  injured ;  that  is,  I  think  public  measures,  of  a  very 
injurious  character  and  tendency,  have  been  unfortunately  adopted.  But 
our  case  is  not  one  that  leads  us  to  much  despondency.  The  country — the 
happy  and  glorious  country  in  which  you  and  I  live — is  great,  fi^e,  and 
full  of  resources;  and,  in  the  main,  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  spirit  per- 
vades the  community.  These  will  bring  all  wings  riffht  Whatsoever  has^ 
been  injudiciously  or  rashly  done,  may  be  correctcSl  by  wiser  counsels. 
Nothing  can,  for  any  £reat  length  of  time,  depress  the  great  interests  of  the 

nle  of  the  United  States,  if^wisdom  and  honest  gxxKl  sense  shall  prevail 
eir  public  measures.  Our  present  point  of  sufierinff  is  the  currency.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  an  interest  with  the  preservation  of  which  Omgresi  is 
charged — solemnly  and  deeply  charged.  A  uniform  currency  was  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  Union.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  it,  we  so  far  fail 
of  what  was  intended  by  the  national  Constitution.  Let  us  strive  to  avert 
this  reproach  from  that  government  and  that  Union,  which  make  us,  in  so^ 
many  respecti,  oifs  people  !  Be  assured  that,  to  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
every  power  and  faculty  of  my  mind  shall  be  directed ;  and  may  Providence 
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80  prosper  us,  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  say,  that  in  any  thing,  this  glori- 
ous Union  of  the  SUtes  has  come  short  of  i\imlling  either  its  own  daues  or 
tiie  jost  ezp^tations  of  the  people. 

With  sentiments  of  true  regard,  gentlemen,  t  am  your  much  obliged 

friend  and  fellow-citizen,  

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  W.  Ltli, 

W.  J.  jyrCLURje, 

Wm.  p.  COLLUlf,        I     ^ >^„ 

A.  W.  Pitcher,       >  VommMtit. 
James  E.  Lewis, 
Datid  L.  M'Clu&e, 


MR.  MARSHALL^  ADDRESa 

Sir —The  people  now  assembled  around  you,  through  me,  the  humble 
organ  of  their  selection,  do  most  sincereiv  and  cordially  welcome  you  to 
Madison.  In  extending  to  you  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  they  do  no  more, 
however,  than  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  towards  the  humblest  citizen 
of  our  common  country.  But  this  public  and  formal  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  regard  which  they  enteitain  for  you,  is  intended  to  do  more  than' 
inform  you  of  the  simple  fact  that  Jiere  you  can  find  food  and  shelter,  and 
partake  with  them  of  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle.  If  this  were  aU,  it 
might  be  communicated  in  a  manner  more  acceptable,by  extending  to  you  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  kindly  pointing  you  to  the  famil)[  board;  out  by  this 
public  parade,  this  assembling  of  the  people  around  you,  it  is  intended  to  ^ve 
Vou  that  consolation,  (most  ^teful  and  cheering  to  every  true  Amencan 
heart,)  ffte  PeopU^s  approbation  of  your  acts  as  a  public  servant  This  is 
done,  not  with  that  abject  feeling  which  characterizes  the.  homage  of  sub- 
jects, but  with  that  nobler  feelmg  which  prompts  freemen  to  honor  and 
esteem  those  who  have  been  their  country's  benefkctors.  Prompted  by 
such  feeling,  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  deliffhted  to  honor  the  FMer 
of  our  eounSry,*  He  led  his  armies  to  victory,  and  thus  wrested  the  liberties 
of  his  countiymen  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant; — Rnd  may  we  not  from  like 
impulses  manifest  gratitude  towards  those  who,  bv  the  power  of  their  intel- 
lects, have  effectuallv  rebuked  erroneous  principles  which  were  evidently 
undermining  and  endangering  the  very  existence  of  our  beloved  Union  ? 
Yes,  sir,  our  country  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  external  violence.  It  is 
a  dangler  which  the  whole  country  can  se^  on  its  first  approach,  and  every 
arm  will  be  nerved  at  once  to  repel  it — it  can  be  met  at  the  point  of  the 
baj^et,  and  millions  would  now,  as  in  davs  that  are  past,  be  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  But,  sir,  in  ikon  who  artfiilly  excite 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  p&ple,  and  by  presenting  to  them  the 
roost  plausible  pretexts  (for  their  own  selfish  purposes)  lead  them  thought- 
lessly to  abandon  the  sacred  principles  upon  whicn  our  government  is 
fbunded,  and  to  reject  the  measures  which  can  alone  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  in  such  we  meet  an  enemy  against  whom  the  most  oaring 
bravery  of  the  soldier  is  totally  unavailing. 

The  injury  which  is  inflicted  is  not  at  first  felt — time  is  required  to 
develop  it — and  when  developed,  the  closest  investigation  may  be  neces- 
«uy  to  trace  it  to  lU  cause ;  this  the  people  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 
This  enemy  to  the  country  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Statesman,  and  met  and  conanered  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  And  he 
who  is  succeesflQ  in  thus  defending  his  country,  may  weU  be  held  in  grate- 
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fbl  remembrance  by  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  for  such  reasons,  sir,  that  w« 
have  presented  you  these  testimonials  of  our  approbation.  Though  person- 
ally a  stranger  to  us,  your  public  character,  your  masterly  efforts  m  defence 
of  the  Constitution,  the  services  you  have  rendered  the  West,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  which  you  have  so  ably  advocated,  are  known  and 
approved,  and  I  hope  will  ever  be  remembered  by  us.  And  although  some 
of  your  effbrtB  have  proved  for  the  time  unsuccessful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
would  now  have  a  different  effect  When  the  old  and  established  meas- 
ures of  any  government  have  been  abandoned  for  new  ones — simply  as  an 
experimerU  —  and  when  that  experiment,  if  it  does  not  produce,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  immediately  followed  by  ruin  and  distress  in  every  part  of  the 
country  —  mav  we  not  hope  that  men  will  at  least  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately hear  and  weigh  the  reasons  why  a  different  policy  should  be  adopted  ? 
But  if  the  people's  representatives  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  error  into 
which  they  have  been  led,  it  is  high  time  the  people  themselves  should 
arise  from  their  slumbers —  a  dark  cloud  hanes  over  the  land,  so  thick,  so 
dark,  a  ray  of  hope  can  hardly  penetrate  it.  But  shall  the  people  gird  on 
their  armor  and  march  to  battle  ?  No,  sir — it  is  a  battle  which  they  must 
fight  through  the  ballot-box ;  and  perhaps  they  do  not  know  against  what  to 
direct  their  eflTort ;  they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  despondency,  ready  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  a  kind  of  irresistible 
destiny.  The  cause  of  the  evil  can  be  discovered  only  by  investigation ; 
and  to  their  public  men  they  must  look  for  information  and  for  wisdom  to 
direct  them.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  our  object  to  relate  to  you  our  grievances, 
or  recount  the  past  services  which  you  have  rendered  your  country — we 
wish  to  cheer  you  on  to  increased  efforts  in  urnng  the  measures  you  have 
heretofore  so  zealously  and  ably  advocated.  May  your  success  be  eaual  to 
your  efforts — and  may  happiness  and  prosperity  attend  you  through  life. 

Mr.  'Wkbstkr  replied  as  followt :  — 

Ir,  fellow-citizens,  I  can  make  myself  heard  by  this  numerous 
assembly,  speaking,  as  I  do,  in  the  open  air,  I  will  return  to  you 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me.  I  come 
among  you  a  stranger.  On  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  placed  my 
foot,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  great  and  growing  State  of  Indiana. 
Although  I  have  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  several  Western  gentlemen,  members  of  Congress,  among 
whom  b  your  estimable  townsman  near  me,  (Governor  Hendricks,) 
I  have  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  formiqg  an 
acquaintance  for  myself  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  thb  section  of 
the  Union,  t  travel  for  this  purpose.  I  confess  that  I  regard  with 
astonishment  the  evidences  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  refine- 
ment every  where  exhibited  around  me,  when  I  think  of  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  spot  where  I  stand  was  a  howling 
wilderness.  Since  I  entered  public  life,  this  State  was  unknown  as 
a  political  government — all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  constituted  but  one  territory,  entitled 
to  a  single  delegate  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  having  the  right 
to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  Since  then,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinob,  Mkhigan,  and  the  long  strip  of  country  known  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin,  have  been  carved  out  of  it.  Indiana,  whic^ 
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numbers  but  twenty  years  since  the  commencement  of  her  political 
existence,  contains  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand — equal  to 
the  population  of  Massachusetts,  a  State  of  two  hundred  years  dura- 
tion. In  age  she  is  an  infant ;  in  strength  and  resources  a  ^ant. 
Her  appearance  indicates  the  iiill  vigor  of  maturity,  while,  judging 
by  the  measure  of  her  years,  she  is  yet  in  the  cradle. 

Although  I  reside  in  a  part  of  the  country  most  remote  from  you 
—  although  I  have  seen  you  spring  into  existence  and  advance 
with  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  prosperity  and  power,  until  your 
population  has  equalled  that  of  my  own  State,  which  you  far  sur- 

Css  in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate ;.  yet  these  things 
ve  excited  in  me  no  feelings  of  dislike,  or  jealousy,  or  envy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  witnessed  them  with  pnde  and  pleasure,  when 
I  saw  in  them  the  growth  of  a  member  of  our  common  country ; 
and  with  feelings  warmer  than  pride,  when  I  recollect  that  there 
are  those  among  you  who  are  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh  —  who  mherit  my  name  and  share  my  blood.  When  they 
came  to  me  for  my  advice,  before  leaving  their  hearths  and  homes, 
I  did  not  oppose  their  desires  or  suggest  difficulties  in  their  paths. 
I  told  them,  '^60  and  join  your  destinies  with  those  of  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  West  —  share  their  hardships  and  partake  their  for- 
tunes— go,  and  God  speed  you;  only  carry  with  you  your  own 
good  principles,  and  whether  the  sun  rises  on  you,  or  sets  on  you, 
let  it  warm  American  hearts  in  your  bosoms." 

Though,  as  I  observed,  I  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  most 
remote  from  you,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  been  no  inattentive  ob- 
lerver  of  your  history  and  progress.  I  have  heard  the  reports 
made  in  your  Legislature,  ana  the  acts  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 
I  have  tnced  on  the  map  of  your  State  the  routes  marked  out  for 
extensive  turnpikes,  rail-roads,  and  canals.  I  have  read  with  pleas* 
ure  the  acts  providing  for  their  establishment  and  completion.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  otEsr  jrou  my  advice  —  it  would  perhaps  be  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  yoa  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  as  fiir  as  I  have 
examined  them,  they  are  conceived  in  wisdom,  and  evince  great 
political  skill  and  foresight  You  have  commenced  at  the  right 
point«  To  open  the  means  of  communication,  by  which  man  may, 
when  he  wishes,  see  the  fiuse  of  his  fiiend,  should  be  the  first  Work 
of  every  government.  We  may  theorize  and  speculate  about  it 
as  we  please-^  we  may  understand  all  the  metapnysics  of  politics ; 
but  if  men  are  confined  to  the  narrow  spot  they  inhabit,  because 
thev  have  not  the  means  of  travelling  when  they  please,  they  must 
go  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  Scx^ial  intercourse  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  good  government  The  nation  that  provides  no  means  ibr 
its  improvement,  has  not  taken  the  first  step  in  civilization.  Oo  on, 
then,  as  you  have  begun— prosecute  your  works  with  energy  and 
perseverance  —  be  not  daunted  by  imaginary  difficulties  —  be  not 
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deterred  by  exaggerated  calculations  .of  their  cost — go  oo^  opeo 
your  wilderness  to  the  sun  —  turn  up  the  soil — and  in  the  wide* 
spread  and  highly-cultivated  fields,  the  smiling  villages,  and  the 
busy  towns  that  will  spring  up  finom  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  you 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  yoinr  mvestment  and  mdustry. 

Another  of  the  paramount  objects  of  government,  to  which  I 
rejoice  to  see  that  you  have  turned  your  attention,  is  education.  I 
speak  not  of  college  education,  nor  of  academy  education,  though 
they  are  of  great  importance ;  I  speak  of  free  school  education  — 
common  school  education. 

Among  the  planets  in  the  sky  of  New  England — the  burning 
lights,  which  throw  intelligence  and  happiness  on  her  people  —  the 
fi^t  and  most  brilliant  is  her  system  of  common  schools.  I  con- 
gratulate mvself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering  public  life  was  ia 
their  behalf.  Education,  to  accomplish  the  en&  of  good  govern- 
ment, should  be  universally  difiiised.  Open  the  doors  of  the  school- 
house  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse 
of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  ofipring.  Place  the  meana 
of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance,  be 
it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  rev- 
enue be  protection  agiunst  crime,  vou  could  not  devise  a  better  or 
cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their  money 
in  providing  means  for  its  detection  and  punishment,  but  it  is  far 
the  principles  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its  never  occurrmg. 
The  one  acts  by  coerdoUy  the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  diffii- 
sion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our 
country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The  prospect  of  a  war  with  any  pow- 
erful nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation.  Besides, 
there  is  no  nation  pn  earth  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  our  over- 
throw. Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  from  another 
Quarter.  From  the  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of 
their  government  —  from  their  carelessness  and  negligence  —  I 
must  confess  that  I  dp  apprehend  some-  danger.  I  fear  that  they 
may  place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in  their  public  servants,  and  fail 
propeHy  to  scrutinize  their  conduct, — that  in  this  way  they  may 
be  made  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  and  become  the  instruments 
of  their  own  undoing.  Make  them  intelligent,  and  they  will  be 
vigilant  —  give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong,  and  they 
wul  apply  die  remedy. 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  me  in  such  flattering  but 
unmerited  terms,  has  been  pleased  to  make  kind  mention  of  my 
attention  to  the  Constitution,  and  my  humble  efibrts  in  its  support. 
I  claim  no  merit  on  that  account.  It  results  fiom  my  sense  oi  its 
surpaasiu  excellences,  which  must  strike  every  man  who  attea- 
tivdy  and  impartially  examines  it.    I  regard  it  as  the  wcurk  of  the 
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purest  patriots  and  wisest  statesmen  that  ever  existed,  aided  hj  the 
smiles  of  a  benignant  Providence  —  for  when  we  regard  it  as  a 
system  of  government  growing  out  of  the  discordant  opinions  and 
conflicting  interests  of  thirteen  independent  States,  it  ahnost  appears 
a  divine  interposition  in  our  behalf.  I  have  always,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  moderate  abilities  I  possess,  striven  to  prevent  its 
infraction  in  the  slightest  particular.  I  believed  if  that  bond  of 
union  were  broken,  we  would  never  again  be  a  united  people. 
Where,  among  all  the  political  tinkers,  the  constitution*raakers  and 
the  constitution-menders  of  the  day,  could  we  find  a  man  to  make 
us  another  ?  Who  would  even  venture  to  propose  a  re-union  ? 
Where  would  be  the  starting  point,  and  what  the  plan  ?  I  do  not 
expect  miracles  to  follow  each  other.  None  could  be  proposed 
that  would  be  adopted;  the  hand  that  destroys  the  Constitution 
rends  our  Union  asunder  forever. 

My  friend  has  been  pleased  to  remember,  in  his  address,  my 
humble  support  of  the  Constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  our  great  internal  rivers,  and  to  construct  roads 
through  the  different  States.  It  b  well  known  that  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  stronger  than  most  men's.  Believing  that  the 
object  of  the  Union  was  to  secure  the  general  safety  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  such  measures  as  I  deemed  for  the  general  benefit,  under 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
I  supported  them  with  my  voice,  and  my  vote,  not  because  they 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  but  because  they  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country.  That  they  are  local  in  their  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  in  their  construction,  is  an  objection  that  has  been 
and  will  be  urged  against  every  measure  of  the  kind.  In  a  country 
so  widely  extended  as  ours,  so  diversified  m  its  interests  and  in  the 
character  of  its  people,  it  is  impossible  that  the  operation  of  any 
measure  should  affect  all  alike.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  interest, 
whose  advancement  it  seeks :  we  have  the  sea-coast,  and  you  the 
noble  river  that  flows  at  your  feet.  So  it  must  ever  be.  Go  to 
the  smallest  government  in  the  world  —  the  Republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, in  Italy,  possessing  a  territory  of  but  ten  miles  square  — and 
vou  will  find  its  citizens,  separated  but  by  a  few  miles,  having  some 
interests  which,  on  accourA  of  local  situation,  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  plain,  five  miles  in 
extent,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  same  in  their  pursuits  and  pleas- 
ures. Some  will  live  on  a  creek,  others  near  a  hill,  which,  when 
any  measure  is  proposed  for  the  general  benefit,  will  give  rise  to 
jarring  claims  and  opposing  interests.  In  such  cases,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  point  to  be  examined  was,  whether  the 
principle  was  general ;  if  the  principle  were  general,  although  the 
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■pplicatkm  might  be  partial^  I  cheerfiilly  and  sedously  pre  it  my 
support.  When  an  objection  has  been  made  to  an  appropriatioo 
fcr  clearing  the  snags  out  of  the  Ohio  rirer,  I  hare  answered  it 
with  the  question,  ^*  Would  you  not  vole  for  an  appropriation  to 
dear  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  snags,  were  the  navigatbn  of  your 
coast  thus  obstructed  ?  they  contribute  their  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue to  ibrtify  your  sea-coast,  and  erect  piers,  and  harbors,  and  light- 
bouses,  from  which  they  derive  a  remote  boaefit,  and  why  not  con- 
tribute yours  to  impioye  the  navigation  of  a  river  whose  commerce 
enriches  the  whole  country  ? '' 

It  may  be  expected,  feilow-citixens,  that  I  sbcnild  say  something 
on  a  topic  which  agitates  and  distracts  the  public  mind — the 
deranged  state  of  the  cuirency,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness. In  giving  my  opinions  on  this  topic,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  I  farce  them  on  no  man.  I  am  an  independent ' 
man,  speaking  to  independent  men.  I  think  for  myself;  you  o( 
course  enjoy  and  exercise  the  same  ri|ht.  I  cheerfiiily  concede  to 
every  one  the  liberty  of  differing  with  me  in  sentiment,  readily 
granting  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  being  right  as  myself — 
perhaps  a  better.  But  I  have  some  respect  far  my  character  as  a 
public  man.  The  present  state  of  things  has  srown  out  of  a  series 
of  measures,  to  which  I  have  been  in  uniform  opposition.  In 
speaking  of  their  consequences,  I  am  doing  but  justice  to  myself  m 
showing  them  in  justi6catbn  of  my  conduct.  I  am  performing  a 
duty  to  my  felbw-citiiens,  who  have  a  right  to  know  the  opinions 
of  every  public  man.  The  present  state  of  things  is  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.    The  general  suspension  of  specie 

riyments  by  the  banks— -banning  I  know  not  where,  and  ending 
know  not  where,  but  coro[»ehendin^  the  whole  country  —  has 
produced  wide-spread  ruin  and  confiision  through  the  land.    To 

?ou  the  scene  is  one  of  apprehension  as  yet ;  to  us,  of  deep  distress. 
Tou  cannot  understand,  ray  fellow-citizens,  nor  can  I  describe  it  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  understand,  the  embairassment  and  suflbring 
which  is  depressing  the  spirit  and  crushing  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sea-girt  State  of  the  East.  You  are  agriculturists  —  you 
produce  what  you  consume,  and  always  have  the  means  of  living 
within  your  reach.  We  depend  on  others  for  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductions — we  live  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  of  which  credit 
is  the  life's  blood.  The  destruction  of  credit  is  the  destruction  of  our 
means  of  living.  The  man  who  cannot  fulfil  his  daily  engagements, 
or  with  whom  others  fail  to  fulfil  theirs,  must  sumr  for  his  daily 
bread.  And  who  are  those  who  suffer  ?  Not  the  rich,  for  they 
can  generally  take  care  of  themselves.  Capital  is  ingenious  and 
for-sighted — readjr  in  resources  and  fertQe  in  expedients  to  shelter 
itself  from  impending  storms.  Shut  it  out  from  one  source  of 
increase,  and  it  will  find  other  avenues  of  profitable  investment* 
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It  is  the  industrioils,  working  part  of  the  community — men 
iMuads  have  grown  hard  by  buding  the  plough  and  pulling  the  oar^^ 
met)  who  depend  on  their  daily  labor  and  thor  daily  pay  -'-*-  who^ 
when  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  are  checked  and  pal'- 
sted,  have  no  prospect  for  themselves  and  their  families  but  beggary 
and  starvation.  All  this  has  been  attributed  to  causes  as  difl^ent 
as  can  be  imagined ;  over  trading— over  buying — over  selling*-** 
over  ^peculating'— over  productbn  — terms  which  I  acknowledge 
I  do  not  very  well  understand.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
nation  can  become  poor  by  over  production  ^— -  producing  more  than 
she  can  sell  or  consume.  1  do  not  see  where  there  has  been  over 
Iradiag,  except  b  public  lands ;  for  when  every  thing  else  was  up 
to  such  an  enormous  price,  and  Idie  public  land  tied  down  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  who  would  not  have  bought  it  if  he 
eould? 

These  Clauses  could  not  h&ve  produced  all  those  consequences 
which  have  produced  Such  general  lamentation.  They  must  have 
pfooeeded  mok  some  other  source.  And  I  now  request  you,  my 
leUowKritizens,  to  bear  witness,  that  bete,  in  this  good  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  die  first  day  of  June,  1837,  beneath  the 
brigkt  sun  that  is  sinning  upon  us,  I  declare  my  conscientious  con- 
viction that  they  have  proceeded  from  the  measures  of  the  General 
6k)VenmieDt  in  relatkm  to  the  currency.  I  make  this  declaration 
in  no  spirit  of  enmity  to  its  authors  —  1  follow  no  man  with  rebukes 
er  reproach^.  To  reprobate  the  past  will  not  alleviate  the  evils 
df  the  present.  It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  good  citieen  to  contribute 
bis  strength,  however  feeble,  to  diminish  the  burden  under  which  a 
people  groans^  To  apply  the  remedy  successfolly,  however,  we 
mast  fiist  ascertain  the  causes,  characoer,  and  extent  of  the  evil. 
Let  us  go  back,  dien,  to  its  ori^n.  Forty-eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  For  forty  years  of 
that  time  we  had  a  National  Bank.  Its  establisbment  originated 
in  the  imperious  obligation  imposed  on  every  government  to  furnish 
its  people  with  a  circulating  medium  for  their  commerce.  No 
matter  how  rich  the  citizen  may  be  in  flocks  and  herds  — in  bouses 
and  lands — if  his  government  does  not  fomish  him  a  medium  of 
exchange,  commerce  must  be  confined  to  the  petty  barter  suggested 
b^  mntual  wants  and  necessities,  as  they  exist  b  savage  life.  The 
history  of  all  commercial  countries  shows  that  the  precious  metals 
cab  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  this  circulating  meidium.  The 
extension  of  commerce  creates  a  system  of  credit  — -  the  transflifesioii 
of  money  feifn  one  part  of  the  countiy  to  che  other  gives  birth  lo 
ibe  busineBS  of  exchange.  To  keep  the  vahie  of  this  tnedium  and 
the  rates  of  exchange  equal  and  certain,  was  imperhmdy  i^si|oirecl 
by  the  necessities  of  the  times  when  the  Bank  was  established. 
Under  die  old  comfederaey,  each  of  idie  thirteen  ^States  <eatabiMMSd 
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and  regulated  its  own  aooneyy  vbich  paased  lor  its  fiill  value  within 
the  State,  and  was  useless  the  oaoment  it  crossed  tb«  State  border. 
The  littl€  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  lOstanGe —  (I  hope  no  son  of 
hers  present  will  take  of&uoe  at  what  I  say)  — *  so  sniaH  that  an 
Indiana  man  might  almost  coTor  her  ternlory  with  hi%  hand»  wm 
crowded  with  Baoka.  A  man  aattgbt  hava  been  rieh  at  Providence, 
but  before  he  could  travel  tp  Boston,  ibrty  miles  distant,  be  wooM 
starve  for  want  of  money  to  psy  for  bis  txf  akfiist. 

Had  this  state  of  things  oontinved^  lonie  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Coostitutbn  would  havo  been  of  no  foreo  or  virtue.  Of  what  valua 
to  Congress  would  have  been  the  light  to  levy  taxes,  imposts,  and 
duties — to  regulate  eomm^ce  among  different  States,— ^ and  of 
what  effect  or  consequence  the  probibitioa  on  the  di£fereot  S«ate% 
of  levying  and  coljectifig  impwts,  if  each  and  ever^  one  of  than 
bad  possessed  the  right  of  paying  her  taxes  and  duties  in  a  cuiroBQy 
of  her  own,  which  would  not  pass  one  hundred  miles,  jperhaps,  from 
the  bank  where  it  was  issued  ?  The  creation  of  the  National  Bank 
presented  the  sureat  means  of  reroedymg  these  evils,  and  accomplish" 
ing  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Constitution  -*-  the  establiA* 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  currency  whose  value  would  be  Unifoi«| 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dunng  the  forty  years  it  existed,  we 
bad  no  general  suspension  of  specie  pavments,  as  at  present.  We 
got  along  well  with  it,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
let  taeU  alone.  I  am  content  to  travel  along  the  good  old  turnpike 
on  which  I  have  journeyed  before  with  comfort  and  expedition, 
without  turning  aside  to  try  a  new  track.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  possess  that  soaring  self-respect  —  that  lofty  conBdence  in  my 
own  political  sagacity  and  foresight — which  would  induce  me  to 
set  aside  the  experience  of  forty  years,  and  risk  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  for  the  sake  of  an  limeriment.  To  this  is  all  the  distress 
of  the  country  attributable.  This  has  caused  such  powerful  inva- 
sions of  bank  paper,  like  sudden  and  succeeding  flights  of  birds  of 
prey  and  passage,  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  specie  at  its 
approach.  You  all  know  that  bank  notes  have  been  almost  as 
plenty  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in  the  summer.  But  of  what 
value  are  they  to  the  holder,  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his  debts  in 
specie  ?  And  who  can  be  expected  to  pay  his  debts,  when  the 
Government  has  withdrawn  the  specie  from  circulation  ? 

You  have  not  felt  the  evil  in  its  full  extent  It  is  mosdy  m 
prospect,  and  you  are  watching  its  approach.  While  you  are 
endeavoring  to  guard  against  it,  strive  to  prevent  its  foture  recur- 
rence. As  you  would  hunt  down,  with  hound  and  horn,  the  wolf 
who  is  making  nightly  havock  of  vour  flocks  and  herds,  pursue  and 
keep  down  those  who  would  make  havock  m  your  bunness  and 
property  bv  experiments  on  our  currency. 

Although  the  country  has  bowed  beneath  the  pressure,  I  do  not 
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fear  that  it  w31  be  broken  down  and  prostrated  in  the  dust.  De* 
press  them  as  it  may,  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people  will 
enable  them  to  rise  again*  We  have  (x  a  long  time  carried  a  load 
of  bad  government  on  our  shoulders,  and  we  are  still  able  to  bear 
up  under  it«  But  I  do  not  see  that,  6x  that  reason,  we  should  be 
willing  and  eager  to  carry  it.  1  do  not  see  why  it  should  prevent 
us  from  wishing  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  if  not  to  throw  it 
off  altogether,  when  we  know  that  we  can  get  along  so  much  easier 
and  fa^r  without  it.  While  we  are  exerting  ourselves  with 
renewed  industry  and  economy  to  recover  from  its  blighting  effects ; 
while  we  plough  the  land  and  plough  the  sea ; — let  us  hasten  the 
return  of  thmgs  to  their  proper  state,  by  such  political  measures  as 
will  best  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Let  us  inibrm  our  public 
servants  of  our  wishes,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  compel 
them  to  obey  us. 

In  conclusion,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and 
pray  the  bene6cent  Griver  of  all  |;Qod,  that  he  may  keep  you  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  contmue  to  bless  you  with  peace  and 
prosperity. 
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SPEECH 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SEPTEM- 
BER 14,  1837,  ON  THE  BILL  TO  POSTPONE  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
THE  FOURTH   INSTALMENT  OF   THE   DEPOSIT  TO  THE 

STATES. 

Me.  Webster  rose,  and  said  that  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis^  and  the  urgency  of  this  occasion,  were  such  as  to  lead  him 
earnestly  to  desire  that  some  measures  of  adequate  relief  might 
come  from  the  quarter  which  alone  had  the  power  to  effect  any 
thing,  by  the  majority  it  commanded.  Much  as  I  differ  from  them, 
(said  Mr,  W.,)  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  any  measure  of  substantial 
relief  which  they  might  bring  forward.  I  think,  sir,  I  see  such  a 
necessity  for  relief  as  never  before,  within  my  recollection,  has 
existed  m  this  country ;  and  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say.  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  President,  in  his  Message  to  Congressi 
and  reiterated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  the 
same  body,  ooly  regard  one  object,  and  are,  in  their  tendency,  only 
directed  to  one  branch  of  partial  relief.  The  evils,  however,  under 
which  the  community  now  suffers,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  though  related, 
and  of  the  same  family,  are  yet  capable  of  distinct  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  arising  from 
the  stoppage  of  payments  and  the  frilling  off  of  the  revenue.  This 
is  an  exigency  requiring  the  consideration  of  Congress :  it  is  an  evil 
threatening  to  suspend  the  functions  of  at  least  one  department  of 
the  Government,  unless  it  be  remedied.  Another,  and  a  greater 
evil,  is,  the  prostration  of  credit,  the  interruption  brought  upon  all 
business  transactions,  arising  from  the  suspension  of  aJl  the  local 
banks  throughout  the  country,  with  some  few  and  trifling  excep- 
tbns.  Hence  have  proceeded  a  prostmtion  of  the  local  currency^ 
and  a  serious  obstruction  and  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling.  A  third  want  is,  the  want  of  an  accredited  paper 
medium,  equal  to  specie,  having  equal  credit  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  capable  of  serving  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  carrying 
on  the  mtemal  business  of  the  countiy  throughout  and  between  the 
different  and  distant  sections  of  this  great  Union.  These  three 
evils,  though  they  .are  coexistent  and  co^ate  in  their  being,  cannot 
be  met  by  the  same  measures  of  relief :  if  relief  is  given  to  the  one, 
k  does  not  follow  that  you  w31  relieve  the  others ;  if  you  replenish 
vou  III.  24  ***  p* 
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the  Treasury,  and  thus  bring  a  remedy  to  that  evil,  this  brings  no 
relief  to  the  disordered  currency.  And  again :  if  the  local  currency 
18  relieved,  it  does  not  supply  the  other  want,  namely,  that  of  a 
unirersally  accredited  medium. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  struck  the  country  generally  that  the  roost  im- 
portant  objection  to  the  Message  is,  that  it  says  nothing  about  relief 
to  the  country,  directly  and  mainly ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  prop- 
osition it  contains  relates  to  the  Government  itself;  the  interest 
of  the  community  is  treated  as  collateral,  incidental,  and  contingent. 
So,  in  the  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  state  of  the  currency,  the  condition  in  which  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  now  are,  is  not  looked  at  as  a  prominent  and 
material  object  The  Secretary's  report,  as  well  as  the  Message 
itself,  exclusively  regards  the  interest  of  the  Government,  forgetting 
or  passing  by  the  people.  The  outpourings  of  the  Secretary, 
which  are  very  considerable  in  quantity,  are  under  seven  heads,  the 
exact  number  of  the  seven  vials  of  which  we  read ;  but  the  contents 
of  none  of  these  is  concocted  or  prepared  in  reference  to  the  bene6t 
of  the  community ;  all  the  medicine  is  intended  for  the  Government 
Treasury,  and  there  is  none  for  the  sickness  and  disease  of  society, 
except  collaterally,  remotely,  and  by-the-by.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  the  President  that  he  has  given,  m  an  unequivocal  and  in- 
telligible  manner,  his  reasons  for  not  recommending  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  country ;  and  they  are  that,  according  to  his  view,  it  is 
not  within  the  constitutbnal  province  of  Government.  I  confess 
(said  Mr.  W.)  thb  declaration  'is  to  me  quite  astounding,  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  considered,  it  will  produce 
a  shock  upon  the  whole  country.  This  avowed  disregard  of  the 
public  distress,  upon  the  ground  of  alleged  want  of  power ;  this 
exclusive  concern  for  the  interest  of  Government  and  revenue ;  this 
broad  line  of  distinction,  now,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  between  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  interests  of  the  People,  must 
certainly  present  a  new  era  in  our  politics.  For  one,  (said  Mr. 
W.,)  I  consider  Government  as  but  a  mere  agency ;  it  acts  not  for 
itself,  but  for  the  country ;  the  whole  end  and  design  of  its  being  is 
to  prcMBote  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  Peculiar  inters 
ests,  selfish  interests,  exclusive  regard  for  itself,  are  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  objects  of  its  institution,  and  convert  it  fifom  its  true 
character  as  an  agency  for  the  people,  into  a  separate  dominant 
power,  with  purposes  and  objects  etblusively  its  own. 

Holding,  Mr.  President,  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  and  maintain  them,  I  am  certainly  rqoiced  at  the 
clear  shape  which  the  question  has  at  last  assumed.  Now,  he  that 
runs  may  read ;  there  are  none  but  can  see  what  the  questkm  is :  b 
there  any  duty  incumbent  on  this  Government  to  superiqtend  the 
actual  currency  of  the  country  ?  has  it  any  thing  to  do  beyond  the 
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regulation  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  ?  In  that  state  of  mised  cur* 
rency  which  existed  when  the  Constitution  was  fermed,  and  which 
has  existed  ever  since,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  a  supervisory  care  and  concern  over  that 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  currency  ? 

In  other  words,  may  this  Government  abandon  to  the  States  and 
to  the  local  banks,  without  control  or  supervision,  the  unrestrained 
issue  of  paper  for  circulation,  without  any  attempt,  on  its  own  part, 
to  establish  a  paper  medium  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  universally  accredited  all  over  the. country?  Or,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  question  in  still  other  words,  since  this  (jovemment 
has  the  regulation  of  trade,  not  only  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  states,  but  between  the  several  Stales  themselves,  has  it 
nevertheless  no  power  over  that  which  is  the  most  important  and 
essential  agent  or  instrument  of  trade,  the  actual  circulating  medium? 
Now,  Mr.  President,  on  these  questions,  as  aheady  said,  I  enter- 
tain sentiments  wholly  different  from  those  which  the  Message 
expresses. 

It  is,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  in  my  view,  an  imperative  duty  imposed 
upon  this  Government  by  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  a  super- 
visory care  and  control  over  all  that  is  in  the  country  assuming  the 
nature  of  a  currency,  whether  it  be  metal  or  whether  it  be  paper; 
all  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  no  State,  by  its  stamp,  can  give  value  to  a  brass  &r- 
thing.  The  power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  or  Indian  nations,  and  also  between  the 
respective  States  themselves,  is  expressly  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  the  General  Government.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  carries  with  it,  not 
impliedly,  but  necessarily  and  directly,  a  iiill  power  of  regulating 
the  essential  element  of  commerce,  viz.  the  currency  of  the  country, 
the  money,  which  constitutes  the  life  and  soul  of  commerce.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  paper  money  is  an  essential  element  in  all  trade 
between  the  States ;  its  use  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  That  it  b  so,  is  now  evident,  since  by  the 
suspension  of  those  institutions  from  which  this  kind  of  money 
emanates,  all  business  is  comparatively  at  a  stand.  Now,  sir,  (said 
Mr.  W.,)  what  I  maintain  is  simply  this,  that  it  surely  is  the  duty 
of  some  body  to  take  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  it  is  a 
duty  imposed  upon  some  power  in  this  country,  as  is  done  in  every 
other  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  Government  or  other  to 
supervise  the  currency.  Surely,  if  we  have  a  paper  medium  in  the 
country,  it  ought  only  to  exist  under  the  sanction  and  supervision 
erf*  the  Government  of  the  country.  Now,  sir,  if  the  General  Gov-* 
emment  does  not  exercise  this  supervision,  who  ebe,  I  should  like 
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to  know,  is  to  do  it?  Who  supposes  that  it  belongs  to  any  of  the 
State  Goveroments,  for  example^  to  provide  for  or  regulate  the  cur- 
rency between  New  Orleans  and  New  Ycnrk  ? 

The  idea  has  been  thrown  out  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  provision  for  domestic  exchanges,  and  the  practice 
of  other  Grovemments  has  been  referred  to ;  but,  I  think,  in  this 
particular  a  great  mistake  has  been  committed.  It  is  certainly  far 
otherwise  in  England:  she  provides  for  them  most  admirably, 
though  by  means  not  perhaps  altogether  in  our  power :  she  and 
other  nations,  however,  provide  for  them,  and  it  is  plain  and  obvkxis 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  paper  medium  of  general  credit  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the 
Government.  Such  a  currency  is  itself  a  proper  ptt)vision  for  ex-» 
changes.  If  there  be  a  paper  medium  always  equivalent  to  coin, 
and  of  equal  credit  in  every  part  of  the  country,  this  itself  becomes 
a  most  important  instrument  of  exchange.  Currency  and  exchange 
thus  become  united ;  in  providing  for  one,  Government  provides  for 
the  other.  If  the  Government  will  do  its  duty  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  currency,  the  mercantile  and  industrk>us  classes  will  feel  the 
benefit  through  all  the  operations  of  exchange.  No  doubt  some 
qaodes  of  establishmg  such  a  currency  may  be  more  favorable  to 
excbaogethan  others;  but  by  whatever  mode  established,  such  a 
currency  must  be  useful  to  a  great  extent.  The  question,  therefore, 
comes  to  this,  whether  we  are  to  have  such  a  medium.  I  under-» 
stand  there  are  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  all  paper  money, 
who  would  have  no  medium  whatever  in  circulation  but  gold  and 
silver :  now  this,  at  all  events,  is  an  intelligible  propositbn ;  but  as 
to  those  who  say  that  there  may  be  a  paper  medium,  and  yet  that 
there  shall  be  no  such  medium  universally  receivable,  and  of  general 
credit,  however  honest  the  purposes  of  such  gentlemen  may  be,  I 
cannot  perceive  the  sanity  of  such  views ;  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
utility  of  their  intentions ;  I  can  have  no  faith,  sir,  in  any  such  sys* 
terns.  Now,  I  would  ask  this  plain  question,  whether  any  one 
imagines  that  all  the  duty  of  Government,  in  respect  to  the  cui^ 
rency,  is  comprised  in  merely  taking  care  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  be  not  debased.  If  this  be  all  its  duty,  that  duty  is  performed, 
for  there  is  no  debasement  of  them ;  they  are  good  and  sound ;  if 
this  is  all  the  duty  of  Government,  it  has  done  its  duty ;  but  if  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  exercise  oversight  and  care  over  that  which  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  then  Government 
has  done  nothing. 

I  shall  not,  however,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  enter  into  thb  question  to- 
day, nor  perhaps  on  any  early  occasion ;  my  opinions  upon  it  are 
all  well  known,  and  I  leave  it  with  great  confidence  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country,  only  expressing  my  strong  ooovictkm  that 
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until  the  people  do  make  up  their  minds,  and  cause  the  result  of 
their  conclusions  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  their  representatives, 
there  will  be  nothing  but  agitation  and  uncertainty,  confusion  and 
distress,  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country. 

I  shall  now  (continued  Mr.  W.)  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  bill  before  us,  and  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  than  will  be 
strictly  necessary  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  my  opinion. 

This  measure  is  proposed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  Grovemment.  I  agree  that  this  b  a  necessary  object ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  this  bill  b  the  proper  mode  of  making  such  a 
provision.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  though  others  may  think  diflfer- 
ently :  if  this  b  indeed  the  best  mode,  I  should  wish  to  see  it  carried 
into  execution  ;  for  relief  is  wanted,  both  by  the  Treasury  and  by 
the  country  —  but  first  and  chiefly  by  the  country. 

I  do  not  say  that,  by  the  law  providing  for  this  deposit,  the 
States  have  any  fixed  right  to  it ;  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  en- 
tirely on  the  footing  of  convenience  and  expediency ;  and  when  it 
b  considered  what  expectations  have  been  raised  —  that  thb  money 
has  even  been  already  disposed  of  in  advance  by  the  several  States 
ibr  different  purposes,  such  as  Internal  Improvements,  Education, 
and  other  great  objects — it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
by  other  means. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance  in  my  view  b  thb : 
There  are  already  many  disturbing  causes  ip  operaUon,  agitating  the 
transactions  of  society  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of  business 
and  commerce.  Now,  I  would  ask,  sir,  b  it  advisable,  is  it  wise, 
b  it  even  politic,  to  introduce,  at  such  a  time  as  thb,  another  great 
disturbing  cause,  producing  a  reversed  acuon,  altering  the  destiny 
of  thb  money,  overthrowing  contracts  now  entered  into,  disappoint- 
ing expectations  raised,  disturbing,  unsettling,  and  deranging  still 
more  the  already  deranged  business  transactk)ns  of  the  whole 
country  ?     I  would  ask,  is  it  worth  while  to  do  this  ?     I  think  not. 

We  are  to  consider  that  thb  money,  according  to  the  provbk)ns 
of  the  existing  law,  is  to  go  equally  among  all  the  States,  and  among 
all  the  people ;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied, 
if  supplies  be  necessary,  equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and  others  shall 
make  good  the  deficiency.  All  partake  in  the  dbtribution,  and 
all  will  con^ibute  to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
convenience,  and,  in  my  opmion  it  b  decidedly  most  convenient,  on 
all  accounts,  that  this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  destina- 
tion, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be  provided  for  by  other 
means. 

Again,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  what  b  it?  It  b  mere  hrutimfid* 
men;  of  itself  it  will  not  produce  any  good  if  you  do  pads  it.    All 
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admit  there  Is  no  money ;  therefore  the  bill  will  give  no  relief  to  the 
Treasury.  This  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  not  produce  to  the  Secre- 
tary one  dollar;  he  acknowledges  himself  that  at  all  events  it  will 
not  produce  him  many,  for  he  says  he  wants  other  aid,  and  be  has 
applied  to  Congress  for  an  issue  of  some  millions  in  Treasury  notes. 
He  gets  the  money,  therefore,  just  as  well  without  this  bill  as  with 
it ;  the  bill  itself,  then,  is  unnecessary,  depriving  the  States  of  a  sum 
which  the  Secretary  cannot  avail  himself  of,  and  whicJi  sum,  not- 
withstanding this  bill,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  an  issue  of  Govern- 
ment notes. 

He  calls  this  collateral  aid  to  the  measure  of  postponement ;  but 
this  evidently  reverses  the  order  of  things,  for  the  Treasury  notes 
are  his  main  reliance ;  to  them  only  he  looks  for  immediate  relief; 
and  this  instalment  now  to  be  withheld  is  (as  a  productive  source 
of  revenue)  only  subsequent  and  collateral  to  the  issue  of  the  notes. 

But,  now,  sir,  what  sort  of  notes  does  the  Secretary  propose  to 
issue  ?  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  Treasur}'  notes  of  small  denomi- 
nations, down  even  as  low  as  twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest, 
and  redeemable  at  no  fixed  period ;  they  arc  to  be  received  in  debts 
due  to  Government,  but  are  not  otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  some 
indefinite  time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the  Treasury  be- 
yond what  the  Secretary  may  think  its  wants  require.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  plain,  authentic,  statutable  paper  money ;  it  is  exactly  a  new 
^iQjssion  of  old  continental.  If  the  Genius  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion were  now  to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish  us, 
fixMn  the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  a  more  perfect 
model  of  paper  money.  It  carries  no  interest ;  it  has  no  fixed  time 
of  payment ;  it  is  to  circulate  as  currency  ;  and  it  is  to  circulate  on 
the  credit  of  Government  alone,  with  no  fixed  period  of  redemption ! . 
If  this  be  not  paper  money,  pray,  sir,  what  is  it?  And,  sir,  who 
expected  this  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  EX- 
PERIMENT FOR  REFORMING  THE  CURRENCY,  and 
bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold  and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury 
Department  would  be  (bund  recommending  to  us  a  regular  emission 
of  PAPER  MONEY  ?  This,  sir,  is  quite  new  in  the  history  of 
this  Government ;  it  belongs  to  that  of  the  Confederation,  which 
has  passed  away. 

Smce  1789,  although  we  had  Issued  Treasuiy  notes  on  sundry 
occasions,  we  had  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
issued  none  not  bearing  interest,  Intended  for  circulation,  and  with 
DO  fixed  mode  of  redemption.  I  am  glad,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  have  not  adopted  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion, and  that  they  have  recommended  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
of  a  description  more  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ttTDment 

I  think  (said  Mr.  W.)  there  are  ways  by  which  the  deposits 
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with  the  States  might  be  paid  by  tbe  funds  in  the  banks;  there  arc 
large  sums  on  deposit  in  some  of  the  States,  and  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  States  toreceire  the  notes  of  their  own  banks 
in  payment  of  this  instalment,  while  the  Treasury  is  at  the  same 
time  relieved  by  its  own  measure,  and  all  the  inconvenience,  disap* 
pointment,  and  disturbance  which  this  bill  will  necessarily  create, 
would  be  avoided.  At  any  rate,  the  payment  of  this  deposit  could 
do  no  more  than  in  some  measure  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Treasury  notes  necessary  to  be  issued ;  it  is  a  question  of  quantity 
merely.  Much  of  the  instalment,  I  believe,  might  be  paid  by  ju- 
dicious arrangements,  out  of  those  funds  now  in  the  banks,  whi6h 
the  Secretary  cannot  use  for  other  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  provided  for,  by  no  great  augmentation  of  the  proposed 
amount  of  Treasury  notes.  1  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  this 
instalment  should  not  be  withheld  :  1st.  Because  the  withholding 
of  it  will  produce  great  inconvenience  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  2d.  Because  provbion  may  be  made  for  paying  it  without 
any  large  addition  to  the  sum  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  must  be  raised  for  the  uses  of  the  Treasuiy. 

In  relation  to  the  general  subjects  of  the  Message,  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  intended  to  have  said,  but  have  omitted ;  it  is  this. 
We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President,  in  which  be  says 
that  he  refrains  from  suggesting  any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments, or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce ;  and  that  he  does  this  from  a  conviction 
that  such  measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  province  of  the 
General  Government ;  and  yet  he  bus  made  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  remarkable ;  and  it  is  of 
a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a  salutary  remedy  against  a 
(iepreciated  paper  currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations  and  other  bankers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Constitution 
autliorizes  Congress  to  establish  uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  manifest,  that 
this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  reference  to  currency  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  general  power  —  a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on 
the  subject.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power  can  be  fairly 
exercised  by  seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  but  excluding  all 
the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws?  Besides,  do  such  laws 
ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at  all  ?  But  suppose*  they  might 
be  so  extended,  by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  purposes 
contemplated  by  such  laws ;  how  can  a  law  be  defended  whk;h  em- 
braces them  and  bankers  alone  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whooi 
the  subject  is  refenred,  has  to  say  upon  it. 
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How  does  the  President's  suggestion  conform  to  his  notions  of 
the  Constitution  ?  The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no  relation 
to  currency.  It  is  simply- to  distribute  the  effects  of  insolvent 
debtors  among  their  creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  conferred  on  Congress,  to 
exercise  it  upon  corporations  and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  pri- 
mary object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  the  Ptoi- 
dent  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not 
within  our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and  just  meaning, 
is  within  our  province.  Currency,  says  the  Message,  is  not.  But 
we  have  a  bankruptcy  power  in  the  Constitution,  and  we  will  use 
this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but  for  currency.  Thb,  I 
confess,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter. 
I  would  not  do  the  Message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional  injustice, 
qor  create  any  apparent,  where  there  was  not  a  real,  inconsistency ; 
but  I  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions  of  the  Message 
which  respect  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Wright  having  mode  flome  renuurks-^ 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply,  if  the  Act  of  1815  authorized  the 
issuing  of  Treasury  notes,  no  circulation  was  ever  made  of  such 
notes  as  the  Secreury  now  recommends.  All  Treasury  notes  went 
on  the  ground  of  a  temporary  loan  to  the  Government,  to  be  paid 
or  funded  as  soon  as  the  Treasury  would  allow. 

The  member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  had  said  that  the 
question  before  the  Senate  was  a  simple  proposition,  whether  they 
should  borrow  money  to  be  safely  kept  with  the  States.  By  him, 
and  by  others,  it  had  also  been  represented  as  a  Question,  whether 
they  should  borrow  money  to  give  away,  mbody,  Mr.  W. 
thought,  would  borrow  money  merely  to  give  away,  or  deposit  for 
safe-keeping.  But  he  would  put  it  to  the  honorable  member,  if  any 
Government  had  made  a  contract,  or  excited  an  expectation,  that  a 
deposit  would  be  made,  and  the  other  party  had  acted  on  the  faith 
of  this  assurance,  and  had  nearly  completed  their  arrangements, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  supply  the  means,  even  if  it  did  not,  at  the 
time,  possess  them.  And  suppose  it  was  the  promise  of  a  gift, 
instead  of  a  deposit,  might  it  not  be  found  more  just  to  borrow, 
than  to  defeat  the  expectation  on  which  the  other  party  had  acted  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  this  bill  ?  It  was  not  to  repeal,  but  to  post- 
pone what  was  hereafter  to  be  fulfilled.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  transferred  to  the  States  with 
more  convenience  than  it  could  now  from  the  banks. 
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During  the  late  war  there  was  great  want  oTiftoaeyitDd  m  great 
disposition  to  use  Treasury  notes,  and  pass  them  as  a  medium  of 

Cyment  to  the  public  ctedAtatfk  But  in  ^  diffieuhidB  and  em- 
rrassmetits  of  a  fereigyi  war,  things  wem  done,  which,  m  a  day 
of  peace  and  abundance,  we  should  be  slow  to-  do.  Aod  one  tbiiif 
which  we  should  be  slow  to  do  was,  to  propose  by  law  that  we 
should  pay  the  public  creditors  any  thing  less  im  Talue  than  goM 
and  sitver^  on  the  oonditicn  that  the  creditors  would  toluatariiy 
take  it.  The  Seerelary  bad  Mid  that  the  protested  ebeoks  bow  m 
circulation  were  only  a  little  depreciated  below  the  value  of  apede^ 
and  argues  that  these  notes  will  be  as  good  at  least  as  the  proiestel 
checks.  But  suppose  ibese  itotes  ^utd  be  depreciated  only* 
little  bebw  the  ralue  of  sttfer;  was  it  proposed  that  they  should  b^ 
oiered  to  the  public  creditors,  if  they  would  receive  them  ?  What 
was  meant  when  it  was  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Goveromenc 
may  pay  its  creditors  in  Treasury  notea,  if  they  will  vdumarily 
receive  them?  What  was  the  altematit^?  Were  the  gold  ak 
silver  held  in  one  hand,  and  the  Treasuty  notes  in  the  oth«r?  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  sort  of  forced  payment,  ilot  ns  good  as  wa# 
required  by  taw.  All  knew  there  was  no  choice.  The  men  wfao 
labored  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  on  the  public  works,  or  who  fiuv 
nbhed  the  bricks  and  stones,  would  come  for  their  pay,  SEod  Aey 
would  be  offered  Treasury  notes,  and  asked  if  they  were  willing  10 
lake  them.  But  would  there  be  gold  and  silver  m  the  other  hand  ^ 
No ;  nothing  but  the  Treasuty  notes,  and  (hey  Would  b^  asked  if 
they  were  willing  to  take  them;  and  then,  if  they  should  take  theiD| 
that  is  called  voluntary  reception. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  soch  a  case  the  only  eboiee  is  betw^etfl 
Treasury  notes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  something  worse,  or  nothing: 
at  all,  on  the  other.  No  man  can  be  suppoeed  to  receive  volunla-^ 
rily  any  thing  of  less  vakie  than  that  whicb  be  is  iegsUy  entitled  w* 
The  reception  of  such  inferior  medium  is  always  the  result  of  fcto^^ 
or  necessity,  either  greater  or  smaller.  Neither  the  justice  nor  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  could  ever  allow  of  such  a  course.  IT 
Treasury  notes  were  offered  to  the  public  creditor,  there  ought  ta 
be  an  actual  choice  affi>rded  between  them  and  the  specie.  And 
especially,  with  what  an  aspect  could  this  Government  aSn  sucb 
payment,  at  the  very  moment  when,  with  a  stem  countenance  an<) 
iron  hand,  it  was  demanding  of  its  creditors  metallic  money  for  every 
dollar  of  its  dues?  Was  it  not  now  the  law  that  no  officer  of  the 
Grovernment  should  offer  the  public  creditor  any  thing  less  in  value- 
than  specie  ?  Mr.  W.  thought,  therefore,  that  the  notes  proposed 
by  the  committee  were  better  than  those  recommended  by  the 
^relary.  He  was  in  favor  of  that  system  which  would  put  the 
public  creditor  in  no  such  selection  as  between  papev  and  nothing. 
VOL.  m.  25  ^ 
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In  •Dflwer  to  Mr.  BuchahaKi 


Mr.  WsBSTERy  having  obtained  and  examined  the  act  of  18I5| 
said :  The  honorable  member  fiom  Pennsylvania  has  been  kmd 
enough  to  say  that  I  do  not  often  get  into  difficulties  in  debate,  and 
that  when  I  do^I  generally  extricate  myself  better  than  I  have  done 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  partakes  in  the  supposed  triumph  of 
his  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  having  proved  roe 
inconrect  when  I  said  that  this  Government  had. never  issued  such 
paper  money  as  the  Secretary  has  now  recommended.  Now,  sir, 
altnough  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  happiness  which  the  gentleman 
enjoys,  yet  I  believe  I  must  dash  it  a  little.  Most  assuredly,  sir,  it 
authorizes  no  such  paper  as  is  now  proposed.  I  was  persuaded  it 
could  not,  as  I  have  a  pretty  good  recollection  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  on  such  subjects  at  that  time. 

The  law  of  1815  authorized  the  issue  of  two  classes  of  Treasury 
notes :  1st,  such  as  bore  no  interest,  but  which,  the  veiy  hour  they 
were  issued,  might  be  funded  b  a  seven  per  cent*  stock,  to  be  re- 
deemed like  other  stocks  of  the  Government  2d.  Treasury  notes 
bearing  an  interest  of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  capable  of  being 
fiinded  in  like  manner,  in  a  six  per  cent,  stock.  These  stocks  were 
to  be  issued  on  application  by  any  commissioner  of  the  revenue  in 
any  State.  Now,  what  comparison  is  there  between  either  of  these 
classes  of  Treasui^  notes  and  those  recommended  by  the  Secretary, 
which  bear  no  interest,  and  for  which  no  fixed  redemption  is 
provided  ? 

I  affirm  again,  therefore,  sir,  all  that  I  have  said,  namely,  that 
the  notes  recommended  by  the  Treasury  are  regular  paper  issues, 
like  the  old  emissions  of  Congress  and  the  States  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  and  that  no  precedent  has  been  round 
for  them,  and  I  am  sure  none  can  be  found,  in  the  practice  of  this 
Government. 
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SPEECH 


ON  THE  CURRENCY,  AND  ON  TtlE  NEW  PLAN  FOR  COLLECTINO 
AND  KEEPING  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS.  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES,   SEPTEMBER  J8,   1837. 


Mr.  President  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Message, 
to  the  bill,  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  member  from  South  Car- 
olina, [Mr.  Calhoun.]  In  all  these,  I  see  nothing  for  the  relief 
of  the  country ;  but  I  do  see,  as  I  think,  a  quesdon  involved,  the 
importance  of  which  transcends  all  the  interest  of  the  present 
occasion. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  state  that  questbn ;  to  present  it,  as  well  Jo 
the  county  as  to  the  Senate ;  to  show  the  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
as  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  in  its  bearing  on  the  powers 
of  the  Government ;  to  exhibit  its  importance,  and  to  express  my 
own  opinions  in  regard  to  it 

A  short  recital  of  events  and  occurrences  will  show  how  this 
question  has  ariseiK 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  completed  the  fortv-eightb 
year  of  its  existence,  under  the  present  constitution,  on  the  third 
day  of  March  last.  During  this  whole  period,  it  has  felt  itself 
bound  to  take  proper  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  and  no 
administration  has  admitted  this  obligation  more  cleariy  or  more 
frequently  than  the  last.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  acknowledged 
duty,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  useful  purposes,  a  National  Bank 
has  been  maintained  for  forty,  out  of  these  forty-eight  years.  Two 
institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  created  by  law ;  one,  commencing 
in  1791,  and  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  expiring,  therefore,  in 
181 1 ;  the  other,  commencing  in  1816,  with  a  like  term  of  duration, 
and  ending,  therefore,  in  1836.  Both  these  institutions,  each  in  its 
time,  accomplished  their  purposes,  so  far  as  currency  was  concerned, 
to  the  general  satisfactk>n  of  the  country.  But  before  the  last  bank 
expired,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  become  obnoxk>us  to  the  late  ad- 
ministration. I  need  not,  at  present,  speak  of  the  causes  of  this  hos- 
tility. My  purpose  only  requires  a  statement  of  that  (act,  as  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  chain  of  occurrences.  The  late  President's  dis- 
satis&ction  of  the  bank  was  intimated  in  his  first  annual  Message, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1829.  But  the  bank  stood  very  well  with  die 
country,  the  President's  known  and  growing  hostility  notwithstand- 
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ing ;  and  in  1832,  (bur  years  before  its  charter  was  to  expire,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  its  continuance ;  there  being  in 
its  favor  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  a  larger  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill,  however,  was  negatived  by 
the  President.  In  1833,  by  an  order  of  the  President,  the  public 
moneys  were  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  bank,  and  were  de- 
posited with  certain  selected  State  banks.  This  removal  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  confident  declantions  and  assurances,  put 
ferth  in  every  form,  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  these  State  banks  would  not  only  prove  safe  depos- 
itories of  the  public  money,  but  that  they  would  also  furnish  the 
country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  had  enjoyed,  and  probably 
A  better ;  and  would  also  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished,  in 
regard  to  domestic  exchanges.  The  substitution  of  State  banks  for 
t  national  institutkHi,  for  the  discbarge  of  tliese  duties,  was  that 
operation,  which  has  become  known,  and  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered,  as  the ''  Experiment.^ 

For  some  years,  all  was  said  to  go  on  extremely  well,  although  it 
seemed  plain  enough  to  a  great  part  of  the  community  that  the  sys- 
tem was  radially  vicious ;  that  its  operatbns  were  all  inconvenient, 
clumsy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  proposed  ends ;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  an  explosion.  The  administration, 
however,  adhered  to  its  experiment.  The  more  it  was  complained 
of,  the  louder  it  was  praised.  Its  commendation  was  one  of  the 
standing  topics  of  all  official  communications  ^  and  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, in  December,  1836,  the  late  President  was  more  than  usually 
emphatic  upon  the  great  success  of  his  attempts  to  improve  the 
currency,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  experiment  upon  the 
important  business  of  exchange.  But  a  reverse  was  at  hand.  The 
ripening  gk>ries  of  the  experiment  were  soon  to  meet  a  dreadful 
blighting.  In  the  early  part  of  May  last,  these  banks  all  stopped 
payment.  This  event,  of  course,  produced  great  distress  in  the 
country,  and  it  produced  also  singular  embarrassment  to  the 
administration. 

The  present  administration  was  then  only  two  months  old ;  but 
it  had  already  become  formally  pledged  to  maintain  the  policy  of  that 
which  bad  gone  before  it.  The  President  had  avowed  his  purpose 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Here,  then,  was 
difficulty.  Here  was  a  political  knot,  to  be  either  untied  or  cut. 
The  experiment  bad  failed,  and  &iled,  as  it  was  thought,  so  utteriy 
and  hopdessly,  that  it  could  not  be  tried  again. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  Committed  against  a  Bank  of  the 
Umted  States  in'  the  strongest  manner,  and  the  substitute,  irom 
which  so  much  was  expected,  having  disappointed  all  hopes,. what 
was  the  administration  to  do  ?  Two  dbtinct  classes  of  duties  had 
been  performed,  b  times- past,  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
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one  more  immediately  to  the  Government,  the  other  to  the  coii»- 
munity.  The  first  was  the  safe-keeping  and  the  transfer,  when 
required,  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  other,  the  supplying  of  a  sound 
and  convenient  paper  currency,  of  equal  credit  alt  over  the  countr}', 
and  every  where  equivalent  to  specie,  and  the  giving  of  most  im*- 
portant  facilities  to  the  operations  of  exchange.  These  objects 
were  highly  important,  and  their  most  perfect  accomplishment  by 
the  experiment  had  been  promised,  from  the  first.  The  State  banks, 
it  was  declared,  could  perform  all  these  duties,  and  should  perform 
them.  But  the  *'  experiment "  came  to  a  dishonored  end  m  the  early 
pait  of  May.  The  deposit  banks,  with  the  others,  stopped  pay- 
ment. They  could  not  render  back  the  deposits ;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  furnish  a  general  currencv,  or  to  assist  exchanges, 
^purposes,  indeed)  whk^h  diey  never  had  mlfiUed,  with  any  success,) 
tnar  paper  became  immediately  depreciated,  even  in  its  local 
ciiculatk>n.  What  course,  then,  was  the  administration  now  to 
adopt  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  plain,  that  it  bad  but  one  alternative.  It 
must  either  return  to  the  former  practk^  of  the  Government,  uke 
the  currency  into  its  own  hands,  and  maintain  it,  as  well  as  provide 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money  by  some  institution  of  its 
own ;  or  else,  adopting  some  new  mode  of  merely  keeping  the 
public  money,  it  must  abandon  all  farther  care  over  currency  and 
exchange.  One  of  these  courses  became  inevitable.  The  adminis- 
tration had  no  other  choice.  The  State  banks  could  be  tried  no 
more,  with  the  opinion  which  the  administration  now  entertained  of 
them;  and  how  else  could  any  thing  be  done  to  maintain  the 
currency?  In  no  way,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
institution. 

There  was  no  escape  fiom  this  dilemma.  One  course  was,  to 
go  back  to  that  which  the  party  had  so  much  condemned ;  the 
other,  to  give  up  the  whole  duty,  and  leave  the  currencv  to  its  fate. 
Between  these  two,  the  administration  found  itself  absolutely 
obliged  to  decide ;  and  it  has  decided,  and  decided  boldly.  It  was 
decided  to  surrender  the  duty,  and  abandon  the  constitution.  That 
decision  is  before  us,  in  the  Message,  and  in  the  measures  now 
under  consideration.  The  choice  has  been  made ;  and  that  choice, 
in  my  opinion,  raises  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 

sople  of  this  country,  both  for  the  present  and  all  future  time. 

hat  questkm  is,  whether  Congress  has,  or  ought  to  have, 

ANT  DCTT  TO  PERFORM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CURRENCY  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  BEYOND  THE  MERE  REGULATION  OF  THE  GOLD  ANB 
SILVER   COIN. 

Mr.  Preffldent,  the  honorable  member  fix>m  South  Carolina  re- 
marked, the  other  day,  with  great  frankness  and  good-humor,  that 
in  the  political  classifications  of  the  times,  he  desnred  to  be  consid- 
ered as  noihiDg  but  an  honest  nullifier.    That,  he  said,  was  his 
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character.  I  believe,  sir,  the  countiy  will  readily  coocede  that 
character  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  For  one,  certainly,  I  am 
wiliiog  to  say,  that  I  believe  him  a  very  honest  and  a  very 
sincere  nuUifier,  using  the  term  in  the  same  sense  in  which  be 
used  it  himself,  and  in  which  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  himself. 
And  I  am  very  much  afraid,  sir,  that  (whatever  be  may  think  of  it 
himself)  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  tliose  sentiments,  which 
belong  to  his  character  as  a  nullifier,  that  he  has  so  readily  and  so 
zealously  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  President's  Message.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Message,  the  bill  before  us,  and  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's amendment,  form,'  together,  a  system,  a  code  of  practical 
politics,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  nullify  and  expunge,  or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  a  united  and  mixed  process 
of  nullification  and  eicpunging,  to  abolish,  a  highly-important  and 
usefiil  power  of  the  Government.  It  strikes  down  the  principle 
upon  whbh  the  Government  has  been  administered,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  through  its  whole  histoiy ;  and  it  seeks 
to  obliterate,  or  to  draw  black  lines  around,  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  whkh  this  principle  of  administration  has  rested.  The 
system  proposed,  in  my  opbion,  is  not  only  anti-commercial,  but 
anti-constitutional  also,  and  antinmion,  in  a  high  degree. 

You  will  say,  sir,  that  tliis  is  a  strong  way  of  stating  an  opinion. 
It  is  so.  I  mean  to  state  the  opinion  in  the  strongest  manner. 
I  do  not  wish,  indeed,  at  every  turn,  to  say,  of  measures  which  1 
oppose,  that  they  either  violate  or  surrender  the  Constitution.  But 
when,  in  all  soberness  and  candor,  I  do  so  think,  in  all  soberness 
and  candor  I  must  so  speak ;  and  whether  the  opinion  which  I 
have  now  expressed  be  true,  let  the  sequel  decide. 

No\;\^,  sir.  Congress  has  been  called  together  in  a  moment  of 
great  difficulty.  The  characteristic  of  the  crisis  is  commercial  dis- 
tress. We  are  not  sufl^ng  from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine ; 
and  it  is  alleged,  by  the  Pr^ident  and  Secretary,  that  there  is  no 
want  of  revenue.  Our  means,  it  is  averred,  are  abundant.  And 
yet  the  Government  b  in  distress,  and  the  country  is  in  distress ; 
«nd  Congress  is  assembled,  by  a  call  of  the  President,  to  provide 
relief.  The  irnqoediate  and  direct  cause  of  all  is,  derangement  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchanges ;  commercial  credit  is  gone,  and  prop- 
erty no  longer  answers  the  common  ends  and  purposes  of  property. 
Government  cannot  use  its  own  means,  and  individuals  are  alike 
unable  to  oommand  their  own  resources.  The  operations,  both  of 
Ooveiiiment  and  people,  are  obstructed ;  and  they  are  obstructed, 
because  the  money  of  the  country,  the  great  instrumeot  of  com- 
mevce  and  exdiange,  has  become  disordered  and  usele^.  The 
Goverament  has  fiinds;  that  is  to  say;  it  has  credits  in  the  banks, 
but  it  caoQot  turn  these  credits  into  cash ;  and  mdividual  citizens 
«I8  as  bad  off  as  Government.    The  Govemmeiit  is  a  great  ereifitor 
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ind  a  great  debtor.  It  collects  and  it  disburses  large  sanos.  In 
the  lo88^  tbereibre,  of  a  proper  medium  of  payroeot  and  receipt, 
Government  is  a  sufferer.  But  the  people  are  sufferers  from  we 
same  causes ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  amount  of  payments  and 
receipts  by  the  people,  b  their  individual  transactions,  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  amount  of  pavments  and  receipts  by  Government, 
the  aggregate  of  evil  ^fibred  by  the  people  is  also  many  times 
greater  than  that  suffered  by  Government.  Individuals  ha^e  means 
as  ample,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  as  Government ;  but  diey 
share  with  Government  the  common  calamity  arising  from  the  over* 
throw  of  the  currency.  The  honorable  member  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walker]  has  stated,  or  has  quoted  the  statement  from  others, 
that  while  the  payments  and  receipts  of  Grovemment  are  twenty 
millions  a  year,  the  payments  and  receipts  of  individuals  are  two  or 
three  hundred  millions.  He  has,  I  think,  underrated  the  amount  of 
individual  payments  and  rec^pts.  But  even  if  he  has  not,  the 
statement  shows  how  little  a  part  of  the  whole  evil  fells  on  Govern- 
ment.   The  great  mass  of  sufiering  is  on  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  when  we  look  at  the  Message,  the  bill,  and  the  proposed 
amendment,  their  single,  exclusive,  and  undivided  object  is  tbuod 
to  be,  relief  to  the  Government.  Not  one  single  provision  is 
adopted  or  recommended,  with  direct  reference  to  the  relief  of  the 
people.  They  all  speak  of  revenue,  of  finance,  of  duties  and 
customs,  of  taxes  and  collections ;  and  the  evils  which  the  people 
suffer,  by  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the  exchanges,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  commercial  credit,  instead  of  being  put  forth  as 
prominent  and  leading  objects  of  regard,  are  dismissed  with  a  slight 
intimation,  here  and  there,  that  in  providing  for  the  superior  and 

Eramount  interests  of  Government,  some  incidental  or  collateral 
nefits  may,  perhaps,  accrue  to  the  community.  But  is  Govern*- 
ment,  I  ask,  to  care  for  nothing  but  itself?  Is  self-preservation  the 
great  end  of  Government  ?  Has  it  no  trust  powers  ?  Does  it  owe 
no  duties,  but  to  itself?  If  it  keeps  itself  in  being,  does  it  fulfil  all 
the  objects  of  its  creatbn  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  Government 
exists,  not  for  its  own  ends,  but  for  the  public  utility.  It  is  an 
agency,  established  to  promote  the  common  good,  by  common  coun- 
sels ;  its  chief  duties  are  to  the  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  strange 
and  preposterous,  in  a  moraept  of  great  and  general  distress,  that 
Government  should  confine  all  its  deliberations  to  the  single  object 
of  its  own  revenues,  its  own  convenience,  its  own  undisturbed 
administration. 

I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  this  general  character 
impressed  on  the  face  of  the  Message.  I  confess  it  appeared  to  me, 
when  the  banks  stopped  payment,  that  the  administraUon  had  come 
to  a  pass  in  which  it  was  unavoidable  that  it  should  take  some 
such  course.    But  that  necessity  was  imposed,  not  by  the  nature  of 
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tbe  crisiS)  but  by  its  own  commitinent  to  the  line  of  politics  which 
its  predecessor  had  adopted,  and  which  it  had  pledged  itself,  to 
punue. 

It  withdraws  its  care  from  the  currency,  because  it  has  left  itself 
no  means  of  performing  its  own  duties,  connected  with  that  subject. 
It  has,  voluntarily  and  on  calculation,  discarded  and  renounced  the 
policy  which  has  been  approved  for  half  a  century,  because  it  could 
not  return  to  that  policy  without  admitting  its  own  inconsistency, 
and  violating  its  party  pledges.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Now,  sir,  my  present  purpose  chiefly  is,  to  maintain  two  propo* 
sitions  — 

L  That  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  Government  to  see 
that  a  proper  currency,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  wants  of,  trade  and  business,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  Government,  be  maintained  and  preserved ;  a  cur^ 
rency  of  general  credit,  and  capable  of  aiding  the  operations  of  ex- 
change, so  far  as  those  operations  may  be  conducted  by  means  of  the 
circulating  medium  ;  and  that  there  are  duties,  therefore,  devolving 
on  Congress,  in  relatbn  to  currency,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of 
the  sold  and  silver  coins. 

IL  That  the  Message,  the  bill,  and  the  proposed  amendment,  all, 
in  ef&ct,  deny  any  such  duty,  disclaim  all  such  power,  and  confine 
the  constitutional  obligation  of  Grovernment  to  the  mere  regulation 
of  the  coins,  and  the  care  of  its  own  revenues. 

I  have  well  weighed,  Mr.  President,  and  fully  considered,  the 
first  of  these  propositions ;  to  wit,  that  which  respects  tbe  duty  of 
this  Grovernment,  in  regard  to  the  currency.  I  mean  to  stand  by 
it.  It  expresses,  in  my  judgment,  a  principle  fully  sustained  by 
the  Constitution,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  Government,  and  which  is 
of  the  highest  practical  importance.  With  this  proposition,  or  this 
principle,  I  am  willing  to  stand  connected,  and  to  share  in  the  judg- 
ment which  the  community  shall  ultimately  pronounce  upon  it. 
If  the  country  shall  sustain  it,  and  be  ready,  in  due  time,  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  by  such  means  and  instruments  as  the  general  opinion 
shall  think  best  to  adopt,  I  shall  cooperate,  cheerfully,  in  any  such 
undertaking ;  and  shall  look  again,  with  confidence,  to  prosperity  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
country  shall  reject  this  proposition,  and  act  on  that  rejection  ;  if  it 
shall  decide  that  Congress  has  no  power,  nor  is  under  any  duty,  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coins ; 
then,  upon  that  constmction  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress, 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  render  any  substantial  service  to  the  public  councils,  on  these 
great  interests.  I  admit,  at  once,  that  if  the  currency  is  not  to  be 
preserved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  know  not 
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how  it  b  to  be  gaarded  i^inst  constantly  obeiirnog  dMorckra  aai 
derangements. 

Before  entering  into  the  discission  of  the  grounds  of  diis  propo- 
sitbn,  however,  allow  me,  sir,  a  few  words  by  way  of  preliminary 
explanation.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  to  be  observM,  that  I  am 
now  contending  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  pol  inmstiag 
either  on  the  constitutionality,  or  expediency,  of  any  particular 
means,  or  any  particular  agent.  1  am  not  saying  by  what  instrument 
or  agent  Congress  ought  to  perform  this  duty ;  I  only  sapr  it  is  a 
duty,  which,  in  some  mode,  and  by  some  means,  Congress  n  bound 
to  perform.  In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  carry 
the  absolute  duty  of  Government,  in  regard  to  exchange,  no  fertber 
than  the  operations  of  exchange  may  be  performed  by  currency.  No 
doubt,  sir,  a  proper  institution,  established  by  Government,  might, 
as  heretofore,  give  other  facilities  to  exchange,  of  great  importance^ 
and  to  a  very  great  extenu  But  I  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  keep 
clearly  within  the  Constitution,  and  to  assign  no  duty  to  CongwsSi 
not  plainly  enjoined  by  the  provisbns  of  that  instrument,  as  feirly 
interpreted,  and  as  heretofore  understood. 

Tlie  President  says,  it  is  not  the  province  of  Grovemment  to  aid 
individuals  in  the  transfer  of  their  funds,  otherwise  than  by  the  U88 
of  the  post-office ;  and  that  it  might  as  jusdy  be  called  on  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  their  merchandise. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  sir,  with  all  respect  and  deferenoa,  that 
funds  are  transferred  from  individual  to  indivrdual,  usually  for  tlia 
direct  purpose  of  the  pavment  and  receipt  of  debts ;  that  pajnaaent 
and  receipt  are  duties  of  currency ;  that,  in  ray  opinioo,  corrancy  is 
a  thing  which  Government  is  bound  to  provide  for  and  superimend ; 
that  the  case,  therefore,  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
transportation  of  merchandise,  because  the  transportation  of  roer^ 
chandise  is  carried  on  by  ships  and  boats,  by  carts  and  wagons,  and 
not  by  the  use  of  currency,  or  of  any  thing  dse  over  which  Govern 
ment  has  usually  exclusive  control.  These  things  individuals  caa 
provide  for  themselves.  But  the  transfer  of  Ainds  is  done  by  aredil, 
and  must  be  so  done ;  and  some  proper  medium  for  this  transfer  it 
is  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide,  because  it  belongs  to  our^ 
rency,  to  money,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  individuals. 

The  nature  of  exchange,  sir,  is  well  undetstood  by  persons  engaged 
in  commerce ;  but  as  its  operations  arc  a  little  out  of  the  sight  of 
other  classes  of  the  community,  although  they  have  all  a  deep  and 
permanent  intere^  in  the  subject,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  word  or 
two  of  general  explanation.  I  speak  of  domestic  exchanges  onlv. 
We  mean,  then,  by  exchange,  this  same  transfer  of  funds.  We 
mean  the  making  of  payment  in  a  distant  place,  or  the  receiving  of 

fymeDt  firom  a  distant  place,  by  some  mode  of  paper  credits, 
^one  by  drafts  order,  or  WU  of  exchange,  that  is  one  form;  if 
YOh.  ni.  26 
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done  by  the  tniDsmission  of  bank  notes,  through  the  post-office,  or 
otherwise,  that  is  another  form.  In'  each,  credit  is  used ;  in  the 
first,  the  credit  of  the  parties  whose  names  are  on  the  bill  or  draft ; 
in  the  last,  the  credit  of  the  bank.  Every  man,  sir,  who  looks  over 
this  vast  countiy,  and  contemplates  the  commercial  connection  of 
its  various  parts,  must  see  the  great  importance  that  this  exchange 
should  be  cheap  and  easy.  To  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  planter,  to  the  merchant,  to  all,  in  all 
classes,  this  becomes  matter  of  moment.  We  may  see  an  instance 
in  the  common  articles  of  manufacture  produced  in  the  north,  and 
sent  to  the  south  and  west  for  sale  and  consumption.  Hats,  shoes, 
furniture,  carriages,  domestic  hard-ware,  and  various  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  those  manufactories^,  and  of  those  employments 
which  are  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  large  capital,  constitute  a 
large  part  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Now,  a  state  of  exchange,  which  shall  enable  the  producers  to  re- 
ceive payment  regularly,  and  without  loss,  is  indispensable  to  any 
useful  prosecution  of  this  intercourse.  Derangement  of  currency 
and  exchange  is  ruinous.  The  notes  of  local  banks  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  remittance  ;  and  if  bills  of  exchange  cannot  be  had, 
or  can  be  had  only  at  a  high  rate,  how  is  payment  to  be  received, 
or  to  be  received  without  great  loss  ?  This  evil  was  severely  felt, 
even  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the  banks ;  and  it 
will  always  be  felt,  more  or  less,  till  there  is  a  currency  of  general 
credit  and  circulation  through  the  country.  But  when  the  banks 
suspended,  it  became  overwhelming.  All  gentlemen  having  north- 
em  acquaintance,  must  know  the  existence  of  this  evil.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  the  hitherto  prosperous  and  flourishing  town  of 
Newark  has  already  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  population  by  the 
breaking  up  of  its  business,  in  consequence  of  tnese  commercial 
embarrassments.  And  in  cases  in  which  business  is  not  wholly 
broken  up,  if  five  or  six  per  cent.,  or  more,  is  to  be  paid  for  exchange, 
it  by  so  much  enhances  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  takes  away  his 
profit  fiom  the  producer.  I  have  mentioned  these  articles  of  com- 
mon product  of  northern  labor ;  but  the  same  evil  exists  in  all  the 
sales  of  imported  goods ;  and  it  must  exist,  also,  in  the  south,  in  the 
operations  connected  with  its  great  staples.  All  the  south  must 
have,  and  has,  constant  occasion  for  remittance  by  exchange ;  and 
DO  part  of  the  country  is  likely  to  sufier  more  severelv  by  its 
derangement  In  short,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  state  oi  internal 
trade,  when  there  is  neither  cheapness,  nor  promptness,  nor  regular^ 
ity,  nor  security,  in  the  domestic  exchanges. 

I  say  agab,  sir,  that  I  do  not  hold  Government  bound  to  provide 
bills  01  exchange,  for  purchase  and  sale.  Nobody  thinks  of  such  a 
thing.  If  any  institution  established  by  Government  can  do  this, 
as  might  be  the  case,  and  has  been  the  caae^  so  much  the  better. 
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But  the  positive  obligation  of  GSovemment  I  am  content  to  linnt  to 
currency,  and,  so  fiur  as  exchange  is  concerned,  to  the  aid  which 
may  be  affi>rded  to  exchange  by  currency.  I  have  been  informed 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired, 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  southern  and  western  merchants 
usually  visit  the  northern  cities  to  make  purchases,  or  make  pay- 
ment for  exbting  liabilities,  that  bank  redeemed  its  notes  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day.  These 
notes,  having  been  issued  in  tlie  west,  were  brought  over  the  moun- 
tains, as  fundb  to  be  used  in  the  eastern  cities.  This  was  exchange ; 
and  it  was  exchange  through  the  medium  of  currency;  it  was 
perfectly  safe,  and  it  cost  nothing.  This  fact  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  a  currency  of  universal  credit,  to  the  business  of  exchange. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
exchange,  and  showing  its  connection  with  currency,  I  proceed  to 
discuss  the  general  propositions. 

Is  it  the  duty,  then,  of  this  Government,  to  see  that  a  currency 
be  maintained,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
uses  of  trade  and  commerce  ? 

I  need  not,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  enter  historically  into  the  well- 
known  causes,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 
Those  causes  are  lamilidr  to  all  public  men;  and  among  them^ 
certainly,  was  this  very  matter  of  giving  credit  and  unifonnity  to 
the  money  system  of  the  country.  The  states  pbssessed  no  system 
of  money  and  circulation ;  and  that  was  among  the  causes  of  the 
stagnation  of  commerce.  Indeed,  all  commercial  afiairs  were  in  a 
disjointed,  deranged,  and  miserable  state.  The  restoratkm  of  com- 
merce, the  object  of  giving  it  uniformity,  credit,  and  national 
character,  were  among  the  first  incentives  to  a  more  perfect  union 
of  the  States.  We  all  know  that  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  in 
1786,  sprang  fixHn  a  desire  to  attempt  something  which  should  give 
uniformity  to  the  commercial  operations  of  the  several  States ;  and 
that  in  and  with  this  meeting,  arose  the  proposition  for  a  general 
convention,  to  consider  of  a  new  constitution  of  government. 
Every  where.  State  currencies  were  depreciated,  and  continental 
money  was  depreciated  also.  Debts  could  not  be  paid,  and  there 
was  no  value  to  property.  From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  people 
sufifered  as  much,  except  in  the  loss  of  life,  from  the  disordered  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  prostration  of  commerce  and  business,  as 
thev  suffered  during  the  war.  All  our  hbtory  shows  the  disasters 
and  afflictions  which  sprang  from  these  sources  ;  and  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  go  into  a  detailed  recital  of  them.  For  the  remedy 
of  these  ei^,  as  one  of  its  great  objects,  and  as  great  as  any  one, 
the  CoDstitutkm  was  formed  and  adopted. 

Now,  sir,  by  this  Constitutioo,  Congress  is  aothoriied  to  *^  cob 
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monef,  to  regiri«Cdthd  ^alue  ^neof^  and  of  foreigti  coins ;  *^  and  alf 
the  States  are  prohibfted  fiom  cohiing  money,  and  frooi  makio?  anjr 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  payment*  of  debts. 
Suppose  ti^  Constitution  had  stopped  here,  it  would  still  have 
established  the  all-important  point  of  a  uniform  money  systan« 
By  this  provision  Congress  is  to  fornish  coin,  or  regulate  coin,  for 
all  the  States.  There  is  to  be  bnt  one  money-standard  for  the 
country.  And  the  standard  of  value  to  be  established  by  Congress 
is  to  be  a  currency,  and  not  bullion  merely ;  because  we  find  it  is 
to  be  coin;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  precious 
metals,  bearing  an  authentic  stamp  ot  value,  and  passing  therefore 
by  tale.  That  is  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  A  standard  of 
value,  therefore,  and  a  money  for  circulation,  were  thus  expressly 

Erovided  for.  And  if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  would  it  not 
ave  been  a  reasonable  and  necessary  inference  from  this  power, 
that  Congress  had  authority  to  regulate,  and  must  regulate  and 
control,  any  and  all  paoer,  which  either  States  or  individuals  might 
de^re  to  put  into  ciroulation,  purporting  to  refnresent  this  coin,  and 
to  take  its  place,  in  the  uses  of  trade  and  commerce  ?  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  Constitution  intended  something  more  than  to  pro- 
vide a  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts  to  Government.  The 
object  was  a  uniform  currency  for  the  use  of  the  whole  people,  in 
all  the  transaction3  of  life ;  and  it  was  manifestly  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  power  to  maintain  such  a  currency  should  be 
given  to  Congress.  But  it  would  make  the  system  incongruous  and 
incomplete ;  it  would  be  denying  to  Congress  the  means  necessary 
to  acoomplish  ends  which  were  manifestly  intended;  it  would 
render  the  whole  provbion  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  if,  when 
Congress  had  established  a  coin  for  currency  and  circulation,  it 
should  have  no  power  to  maintain  it  as  an  actual  circulatkm,  nor  to 
regulate  or  control  paper  emissions  designed  to  occnpy  its  place, 
and  perform  the  same  nmctions  that  it  would  on  the  coinage  power 
alone ;  and  on  a  foir,  and  just,  and  reasonable  inference  from  it, 
therefore,  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  was  aathorized,  and 
was  bound,  to  protect  the  community  agamst  all  evils  which  might 
threaten  fiom  a  deluge  of  currency  of  another  kind,  filling  up,  in  point 
of  fact,  all  the  channels  of  circulation.  And  this  opinbn  is  not  new. 
It  has  often  been  expressed  before,  and  was  cogently  urged  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  in  1816» 
He  says,  '<  Whenever  the  emergency  occurs,  that  demands  a  change 
of  system)  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  the  authority,  which 
was  alone  competent  to  establish  the  national  coin,  is  alone  compe- 
tem  to  create  a  national  substitute/' 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  stop  witli  this  grant  of  the  coinage 
power  to  Congress.  It  expreasly  prohibits  the  Slates>f>em  nsAng 
bilh  afcreHt.    What  a  b^  of  credii  iS)  tiierv  cm  btM  ^Mffdhj 
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In  understanding,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country,  "^hey  bad  been  issued,  at  different  times,  and  in  various 
forms,  by  the  State  Grovemments.  The  object  of  them  was  to 
create  a  paper  circulation ;  and  any  paper,  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  State,  and  intended  for  circulation  from  hand  to  hand,  is  a  bill 
of  credit,  whether  made  a  tender  for  debts  or  not,  or  whether  carry- 
ing interest  or  not.  Is  it  issued  with  intent  that  it  shall  circulate 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  with  intent  that  it  shall  so  circu* 
late  on  the  credit  of  the  State  ?  If  it  is,  it  is  a  bill  of  credit. 
The  States,  therefore,  are  prohibited  from  issuing  paper  for 
circulation,  on  their  own  credit;  and  this  provision  furnishes  ad- 
ditional and  strong  proof,  that  all  circulation,  whether  of  coin  or 
paper,  was  intended  to  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  very  object  of  establishing  one  commerce  for 
all  the  States,  and  one  money  for  all  the  States,  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  be  completely  defeated.  It  has  been  supposed,  neverthe- 
less, that  this  prohibition  on  the  States  has  not  restrained  them  from 
granting  to  individuals,  or  to  private  corporations,  the  power  of  issu- 
ing notes  for  circulation,  on  tneir  own  credit.  This  power  has  long 
been  exercised,  and  is  admitted  to  exist.  But  could  it  be  reason- 
ably maintained,  looking  only  to  these  two  provisions,  (that  is  to  say, 
to  the  coinage  power,  which  is  vested  exclusivelv  in  Congress,  and 
to  the  prohibition  on  the  States  against  issuing  their  own  paper  for 
circulation,)  that  Congress  could  not  protect  its  own  power,  and* 
secure  to  the  people  the  full  benefits  intended  by  and  for  them 
against  evils  and  mischiefe,  if  they  should  arise,  or  threaten  to  arise, 
not  from  paper  issued  by  States,  but  from  paper  issued  by  individ- 
uals or  private  corporations  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  the  coinage  power 
evidently  fails  of  a  great  part  of  its  intended  effect ;  and  the  evils, 
intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  prohibitions  on  the  States,  may 
all  arise,  and  become  irresistible  and  overwhelming  in  another  form. 
But  the  Message  intimates  a  doubt  whether  this  power  over  the 
coin  was  given  to  Congress  to  preserve  the  people  from  the  evib 
of  paper  money,  or  only  given  to  protect  the  Government  itself. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  very  remarkable  and  very  strange.  The 
language  of  the  President  b,  ^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution,  having  in  immediate  view  the 
depreciated  paper  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  paper  were  at  times  equal  to  only  one  dollar  in  coin, 
intended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  so  far  at  least  as 
related  to  the  transactions  of  the  new  Grovemment.'*  Where  is  the 
foundation  for  the  <p»aJiJication  here  expressed  ?  On  what  clause, 
or  construction  of  any  clause,  is  it  founded?  Will  any  gentleman 
tell  me  what  there  is  in  the  Constitutk)n  which  led  the  President,  or 
which  cooM  lead  any  man,  to  doubt  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of 
that  instnmaent  to  protect  the  people,  as  weU  as  the  Government, 
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against  the  overwhelming  evils  of  paper  money  ?  Is  there  a  word 
or  particle  in  the  coinage  power,  or  any  other  power,  which 
countenances  the  notion  that  the  C(»stitution  intended  that  there 
should  be  one  money  for  the  Government,  and  another  for  the  peo« 
pie ;  that  Government  should  have  the  means  of  protecting  its  owa 
revenues  against  depreciated^  paper,  but  should  be  still  at  liberty  ta 
suffer  all  the  evils  of  such  paper  to  fall  with  full  weight  upon  the 
people  ?  This  is  altogether  a  new  doubL  It  intimates  an  opinion^ 
which,  so  far  as  it  shall  find  those  who  are  ready  to  adopt  and  folbw 
it,  will  sap  and  undermine  one  of  the  most  indispensable  powers  of 
tha  Government.  The  coinage  power  b  given  to  Congress  in 
general  terms ;  it  is  altogether  denied  to  the  ^tes ;  and  the  States 
are  prohibited  from  issuing  bills  of  credit  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
or  of  any  character  whatever.  Can  any  man  hesitate  one  moment 
to  say  that  these  provisions  are  all  intended  for  the  general  good  of 
the  people  ?  I  am  therefoie  surprised  at  the  language  of  the  Mes- 
sage in  this  particular,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  should 
have  led  to  it,  except  the  apparent  and  foregone  conclusion  and 
purpose,  of  attempting  to  justify  Congress  in  the  course  which  was 
about  to  be  recommended  to  it,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  every 
endeavor  to  improve  or  maintain  the  currency,  except  so  far  as  the 
ropeipts  a^d  payments  of  the  Government  itself  were  concerned.  I 
npkpeat,  sir,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  any  jfriend  of  the  adminbtra- 
tioi^  who  would  suggest  to  me  on  what  ground  thb  doubt,  never 
expressed  before^  and  now  so  solemnly  and  gravely  intimated,  b 
supposed  to  stand.  Is  it,  indeed,  uncertain,  b  it  matter  of  grave 
and  solemn  doubt,  whether  the  coinage  power  itself,  so  fully  granted 
tQ  CongresS)  and  so  carefully  guarded  by  restraints  upon  the  States, 
bad  any  fu^her  obj^t  than  to  enable  Congress  to  IVirnbb  a  medium 
in  which,  taxes  might  he  collected  ? 

But  thb  power  over  the  coinage  b  not  the  strongest,  nor  the 
broadest,  ground  on  which  to  place  the  duty  of  Congress.  There 
b  anoth^  power  granted  to  Congress,  which  seeno^  to  roe  to  apply 
to  this  case,  directly  and  irresistibly,  and  that  b  the  comroefcial 
power.  The  Constitution  declaies  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commeice,  not  only  with  foreign  nations,  but  between  the 
Stcit^$.  Thb  is  a  full  and  complete  grants  and  must  include  author^ 
ity  over  every  thing  which  b  part  of  commerce,  or  essential  to 
commerce.  And  b  not  money  essential  to  commerce?  No  man, 
m  hb  senaes,  can  deny  that ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  whatever 
paper  b  put  forth,  with  intent  to  circulate  as  currency,  or  to  be  used 
aa  «9oney,.ifflmedbte]y  ai^ts  commerce.  Bank  notes,  in  a  strict 
wd  technical  sense,  are  not,  indeed^  mpaey ;  but,  in  a  general 
si^nae,  and  often  in  a  legal  sense,  they  are  i9oney.  They  are  sub-* 
stantiaUy  iponey,  b^^awe  they  pemnn  the  iiwftclipiis  of  money. 
Th#]r  aie  not,  like  bills  of  exchi^ife  or  commcA  piomisBOKy  notesj 
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mere  proofi  or  evidences  of  debt,  but  are  Seated  as  money,  in  th6 
general  transactbns  of  society.  If  receipts  be  given  for  them,  they 
are  given  as  for  money.  They  pass  under  a  legacy,  or  other  form 
of  gift,  as  money.  And  this  character  of  bank  notes  was  as  well 
known  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ckmstitution 
as  it  is  now.  The  law,  both  of  England  and  America,  regarded 
them  as  money,  in  the  sense  above  expressed.  If  Congress,  then,  has 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  it  must  have  a  control  over  that  money, 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  commerce  is  actually  carried  on. 
Whether  that  money  be  coin  or  paper,  or  however  it  has  acquiied 
the  character  of  money  or  currency,  if,  in  fact,  it  has  become  an 
actual  agent  or  instmment  in  the  performance  of  commercial  trans- 
actions, it  necessarily  thereby  becomes  subject  to  the  regulation 
and  control  of  Congress.  The  regulation  of  money  b  not  so  much 
an  inference  from  the  commercial  power  conferred  on  Congress,  a^ 
it  is  a  part  of  it.  Money  is  one  of  the  things,  without  which,  in 
modem  times,  we  can  form  no  practical  idea  of  commerce.  It  is 
embraced,  therefore,  necessarily,  in  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

But,  sir,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  proposition  which  I  have  stated^ 
I  go  further ;  I  insist  that  the  duty  of  Congress  is  commensurate 
with  its  power ;  that  it  has  authority  not  only  to  regulate  and  coki*- 
trol  that,  which  others  may  put  forth  as  money  and  currency,  but 
that  it  has  the  power,  and  is  bound  to  perform  the  duty,  of  iseeinj^ 
that  there  b  established  and  maintained,  at  all  times,  a  cutrency  of 
general  credit,  equivalent  in  value  to  specie,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  commerce  and  the  business  of  the  people,  and  suited  to  the 
exbting  circumstances  of  the  country.  Such  a  currency  is  an  in* 
stmment  of  the  first  necessity  to  commerce,  according  to  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  present  age;  and  comto^rce  cannot  be 
conducted,  with  full  advantage,  without  it.  It  is  m  the  power  of 
Congress  to  furnbh  it,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  nobody  else.  The 
States  cannot  supply  it.  That  resource  has  often  been  tried,  and 
has  always  failed.  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  State  banks ;  they  may 
be  very  useful  in  their  spheres ;  but  you  can  no  more  cause  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  national  institution,  than  you  can  turn  a 
satellite  into  a  primary  orb.  They  cannot  maintun  a  currency  of 
equal  credit  all  over  the  country.  It  might  be  tried,  ^,  in  your 
State  of  Kentucky,  or  our  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  may  erect 
banks  on  all  the  securities  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise ;  we 
may  have  capital,  we  may  have  funds,  we  may  have  bonds  and 
mortgages,  we  may  add  the  faith  of  the  State,  we  may  pile  Pelion 
upon  Ossa ;  they  will  be  State  institutbns  after  all,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  support  a  national  circulation.  This  b  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  in  the  sentiments  o(  men.  It  b  in  vain  to  argue  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  so,  or  to  contend  that  one  bank  may  be  as  safe  as 
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another*    Experience  proves  that  it  is  so,  and  we  may  be  assured 
it  will  remain  so. 

Sir,  mine  is  not  the  ruthless  hand  that  shall  strike  at  the  State 
banks,  nor  mine  the  tongue  that  shall  causelessly  upbraid  them  with 
treachery  or  per6dy.  I  admit  their  lawful  existence ;  I  admit  their 
utility  in  the  circle  to  which  they  properly  belong.  I  only  say, 
they  cannot  perform  a  national  part  in  the  operations  of  commerce. 
A  general  and  universally  accredited  currency,  therefore,  is  an 
instrument  of  commerce,  which  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
just  advantages,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  essential  to  its  benefi- 
cial regulation.  Congress  has  power  to  establish  it,  and  no  other 
power  can  establish  it ;  and  therefore  Congress  is  bound  to  exercise 
Its  own  power.  It  is  an  absurdity,  on  the  very  face  of  the  proposi- 
tion, to  allege  that  Congress  shall  regulate  commerce,  but  shall, 
nevertheless,  abandon  to  others  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
regulating  its  essential  means  and  instruments.  We  have  in  actual 
use  a  mixed  currency ;  the  coin  circulating  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  the  paper  under  the  authority  of  the  States.     But  this 

Eaper,  though  it  fills  so  great  a  portion  of  all  the  channels  of  circu- 
Ltion,  is  not  of  general  and  universal  credit;  it  is  made  up  of 
various  local  currencies,  none  of  which  has  the  same  credit,  or  the 
same  value,  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  therefore  these  local 
currencies  answer,  but  very  loosely  and  deficiently,  the  purposes 
of  general  currency,  and  of  remittance.  Now,  is  it  to  be  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  ?  Are  we  to  agree,  that 
the  Constitution,  with  all  its  care,  circumspection,  and  wisdom,  has, 
nevertheless,  left  this  great  interest  unprovided  for  ?  Is  our  com- 
mercial system  so  lame  and  impotent?  Are  our  constitutional 
provisions  and  our  political  institutions  so  radically  defective?  I 
think  not,  sir.  They  do  not  deserve  this  reproach ;  and  I  think  it 
may  now  be  easily  shown  that,  under  all  administrations,  from  General 
Washington's  time  down  to  the  3d  of  March  last,  the  Government 
has  felt  and  acknowledged  its  obligation,  in  regard  to  the  currency, 
to  the  full  extent  in  which  I  have  stated  it,  and  has  constantly  en- 
deavored to  fulfil  that  obligation.  Allow  me  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  trace  this  matter  down  to  our  Umes,  a  little  in  detail. . 
In  his  first  speech  to  Congress,  in  1789,  having  just  then  assumed 
his  new  office,  General  Washington  recommended  no  particular  , 
subjects  to  the  consideration  of  Congress ;  but  in  his  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  session,  he  suggested  the  importance  of  a 
uniform  currency,  without  distinguishing  coinage  from  paper ;  and 
this  body,  in  Its  answer,  assured  him  that  it  was  a  subject  which 
should  receive  its  attentk)n.  Recollect,  sir,  at  that  time,  that  there 
were  State  banks  having  notes  in  circulation,  though  they  were 
veiy  few.    The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  a( 
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the  thkd  session  of  the  Coilgress,  io  1791 .  The  bill  tot  its  creatioti 
originated  in  the  Senate ;  the  debates  in  which  were  at  that  time 
not  public.  We  have,  however,  the  debates  in  the  House,  we  have 
the  reports  of  the  Secretaries,  and  We  have  the  law  itself.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  learn,  from  these  sources^ybr  what  objt^  thu  instiMum  wot 
treated,  and  whether  a  national  currency  was  one  of  those  objects. 

Certainly,  sir,  it  must  be  admitted  that  currency  was  not  the  only 
object  in  incorporating  the  bank  of  1791.  The  Government  was 
new ;  its  fiscal  affairs  were  not  well  arranged ;  it  was  greatly  in  debt ; 
and  the  political  state  of  things  at  the  time  re'ndered  it  highly  prob- 
able that  sudden  occasions  for  making  loans  would  arise.  That  it 
might  assist  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  therefore,  and  that  it 
might  make  those  loans  to  Government,  if  pressing  occasions  should 
arise,  were  two  of  the  purposes  had  in  view  in  establishing  the  bank. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  Was  a  third  purpose,  and  that  re- 
spected commerce  and  currency.  To  jwmish  a  currency  Jbr  get^ 
tral  circulation^  and  to  aid  exchange,  was,  demonstrably,  a  dear, 
distinct,  and  avowed  object,  in  the  creation  of  ike  first  bank. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1790,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommending  a 
national  bank.  In  this  report,  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  such 
an  institution  ;  one  of  these  advantages,  he  says,  consists  "  iti  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  quickening  the 
circulation."  And  he  then  proceeds  to  observe  —  "  This  last  may 
require  some  illustration.  When  payments  are  to  be  made  b^ 
tween  diflbrent  places,  having  an  intercourse  of  business  with  each 
other,  if  there  happen  to  be  no  private  bills  at  market,  and  the^ 
are  no  bank  notes  which  have  a  currency  in  both,  the  consequence 
is,  that  coin  must  be  remitted.  This  is  attended  with  trouble, 
delay,  expense,  and  risk.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  bank  noteb 
current  in  both  places,  the  transmisskm  of  these,  by  the  post,  oir 
any  other  speedy  or  convenient  conveyance,  answers  the  purpose ; 
and  these  again,  in  the  alternations  of  demand,  are  frequently  re- 
turned, very  soon  after,  to  the  place  whence  they  were  first  sent ; 
whence  the  transportation  and  retransportation  of  the  metals  ai^ 
obviated,  and  a  more  convenient  and  a  more  expeditkxis  medium 
of  payment  is  substituted." 

Is  not  this  clear  proof,  that  one  object,  in  establishing  the  bank, 
in  the  opinion  of  tne  Secretary,  was  the  creation  of  a  currency 
which  should  have  general  credit  throughout  the  country,  and,  by 
means  of  such  credit,  should  become  a  convenient  and  expeditious 
knedium  of  exchange  ?  Currency,  sir,  currency  and  exchange  were 
then,  beyond  all  doubt^  important  objects,  in  ^e  opinion  of  the  pro- 
poser of  the  measute,  to  be  accomplished  bv  the  institution.  The 
debated  which  teck  place  in  the  Hoode  ^  Kepresentatives,  oonfimi 
llto  same  idea.  Mf.  Ma«&Od|  w^  objected  to  ^  biH  on  coAstiti»^ 
VOL.  uu  S7  B* 
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tional  grounds,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  one  of  the  advantages 
pf  a  bank  consists  ^^  in  facilitating  occasional  remittances  from  differ- 
ent places  Where  notes  happen  to  circulate ; "  and  Mr.  Ames,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the  measure,  and  who 
represented  a  commercial  district,  enlarged  on  the  great  benefit  of 
the  proposed  institution  to  commerce.  He  insisted  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  States  could  never  be  on  a  good  footing,  without 
an  institution  whose  paper  would  circulate  more  extensively  than 
that  of  any  State  bank ;  and  what  he  saw  in  the  fiiture,  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  and  feel  in  the  present.  Other  gentlemen,  also, 
contended  that  some  such  institution  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  Congress  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and,  for  - 
that  reason,  that  it  would  be  constitutional,  as  being  proper  means 
for  a  lawful  end. 

When  the  bill  had  passed  the  two  Houses,  the  President,  as  we 
""all  know,  asked  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet  upon  its  constitutionality. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  were  against 
it ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in  favor  of  it ;  and  among 
the  grounds  on  which  he  placed  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
law,  was  its  adaptation  to  the  exercise  of  the  commercial  power, 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress.  His  language  is  —  "  The 
institution  of  a  bank  has,  also,  a  natural  relation  to  the  regulation  of 
trade  between  the  States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  creation 
of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  between  them,  and  to  the 
keeping  up  a  full  circulation,  by  preventing  the  fipequent  displace- 
ment of  the  metals  in  reciprocal  remittances.  Money  is  the  very 
hinge  on  which  commerce  turns.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely 
gold  and  silver ;  many  other  things  have  served  the  purpose,  with 
different  degrees  of  uulity.  Paper  has  been  extensively  employed. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  with  the  Attorney  General,  that 
the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  concerns  the  me- 
dium of  circulation  and  exchange,  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined 
to  coin."  ^^  And  it  is,"  he  adds,  '<  in  reference  to  these  general  rela- 
tions of  commerce,  that  an  establishment  which  furnishes  faciUties 
to  circulation,  and  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  alienation, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  regulation  of  trade." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  sir,  than  this  language ;  and  therefore 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  those  who  recommended  and 
supported  the  first  bank,  regarded  it  as  a  fit  and  necessary  measure, 
in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  exercise  its  important  duty  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  and  to  fulfil,  especially,  that  part  of  the  duty  which 
enjoined  upon  it  the  provision  of  a  proper  and  suitable  currency  for 
circulation  and  exchange. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  these  opinions  of  individual 
firiends  of  the  measure.  Let  the  act  speak  for  itself.  Let  us  look 
into  it,  and  search  its  reasons  on  its  own  face.    What  are  the 
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grounds  and  objects  of  the  law,  as  set  forth  m  the  law  itself?  The 
preamble  tells  us.     It  declares  — 

<'  That  the  establishing  of  a  bank  will  be  very  conducive  to  the 
successful  conducting  of  the  national  finances ;  and  will  tend  to 
give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  for  the  use  of  Goveramenti  in 
sudden  emergencies  ;  tmd  wHl  be  productive  of  considerable  adr 
vantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general" 

Trade  and  industry  in  general,  therefore,  constituted  one  distinct 
and  definite  object  of  the  incorporation,  if  the  law  truly  expounds 
its  own  purposes.  It  was  not  revenue  alone ;  it  was  not  the  facility 
of  making  loans,  merely ;  it  was  not  mere  utility  to  Grovemment ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  commerce;  it  was  the  interests  of  the 
people ;  it  was  trade  and  business  in  general,  which,  among  other 
considerations,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  objects  of  the 
incorporation.  And  indeed,  sir,  events  proved  that  it  was  vasdy 
the  most  important  part  of  ail.  What  else  did  the  first  bank  do, 
for  the  Government  or  the  country,  at  all  to  be  compared,  in  the 
amount  of  benefit,  to  its  influence  on  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
changes  ? 

It  is  as  clear  as  demonstration,  therefore,  that  tlie  Government,  in 
General  Washington's  time,  did  feel  itself  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  bound  in  duty,  to  provide  a  safe  currency,  of  general 
credit,  for  citx^ulation  and  for  exchange.  It  did  provide  such  a 
currency.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  so  comparatively  small  was 
the  mere  object  of  keeping  the  public  money,  that  no  provision  for 
that  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  charter ;  nor  was  there  any  law  on 
the  subject,  so  far  as  I  remember,  till  the  year  1800. 

The  bank  went  into  operation,  and  its  success  was  great  and  in- 
stantaneous; and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  there 
was  no  complaint  of  the  state  of  the  currency  or  the  exchanges. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  what  was  it  that  gave  this  success  to 
the  new  institution  ?  Its  capital  was  small,  and  Government  had  no 
participation  in  its  direction  ;  it  was  committed  entirely  to  individual 
management  and  control. 

Its  notes,  it  is  true,  were  made  receivable  in  payments  to  Gov- 
ernment: that  was  one  advantage.  It  had  a  solid  capital,  and  its 
paper  was  at  all  times  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  holder :  that  was  another  and  a  most  important 
ground  of  its  prosperity.  But,  sir,  there  was  something  more  than 
all  this.  There  was  something  which  touched  men's  sentiments,  as 
well  as  their  understandings.  There  was  a  ct^se  which  carried  the 
credit  of  the  new-bom  bank,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  every 
quarter  and  every  extremitv  of  the  country.  There  was  a  charm, 
which  created  trust,  and  faith,  and  reliance,  not  only  in  the  great 
marts  of  conmierce,  but  in  every  comer  into  which  money,  in  any 
ibrm,  could  penetrate.    That  cause  was  its  nationality  of  character. 
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It  had  the  broad  seal  of  the  Umon  to  its  charter.  It  was  the  itidti-* 
tutioo  of  the  natioo,  established  by  that  new  GovemmeDt,  which 
the  people  already  loved ;  and  it  was  known  to  be  designed  to  re- 
vive and  foster  that  commerce,  which  had  so  long  been  prostrate 
and  lifeless* 

Mr.  President,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  now  arguing 
the  constitutionality,  or  present  expediency,  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States.  My  sentiments  are  already  well  known  on  that  subject ; 
and,  if  they  were  not,  the  subject  is  not  now  before  us. 

But  I  have  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  first  bank,  and  exam* 
ined  the  grounds  on  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  it  was  estab^ 
lished,  in  order  to  show  the  fact,  that  this  Government,  from  the 
first,  has  acknowledged  the  important  duty  and  obligation  of  pre 
viding  for  currency  and  exchange,  as  part  of  the  necessary  regulation 
of  commerce.  I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  to  say  that  a  bank  is  the 
only,  or  the  indispensable,  nfteans  by  which  this  duty  can  and  must 
be  performed ;  although  I  certainly  think  it  the  best.  Tet  I  will 
not  set  Ihnits  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  gentlemen,  in  the  in«* 
vention  and  adaptation  of  means.  If  they  do  not  like  a  bank,  let 
Chem  try  whatever  they  do  like.  If  they  know  a  better  instrument, 
or  agent,  let  them  use  it.  But  I  maintain  that  the  performance  of 
the  duty,  by  some  means,  or  some  instrument,  or  some  agent,  is  in« 
dispensable ;  and  that  so  long  as  it  shall  be  neglected,  so  long  the 
commerce  and  business  of  the  country  must  suffer. 

The  history  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes  manifests,  as 
dearly  as  that  of  the  first,  that  the  Government,  in  creating  it,  was 
acting,  avowedly,  in  executk>n  of  its  dutv,  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
rency. Fiscal  aid,  except  so  far  as  the  mmishing  of  a  currency 
was  concerned,  was  hardly  thought  *of.  Its  bills  were  made  re- 
ceivable for  revenue,  indeed ;  but  that  provision,  as  iar  as  it  went, 
was  obviously  a  provision  for  currency.  Currency  for  the  revenue, 
however,  was  not  the  leading  object.  The  leading  object  was 
currency  for  the  countiy. 

The  condition  of  things,  at  that  time,  was  very  much  like  that 
whbh  now  exists.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  was  entirely 
adequate  to  all  its  wants ;  but  its  operations  were  all  obstructed  by 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  the  people  were  as  bad  off 
as  the  Government.  The  banks,  or  most  of  them,  had  suspended 
payments.  Their  paper  was  depreciated,  in  various  degrees  ;  the 
exchanges  were  all  disordered,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
thrown  into  confusion.  (Government  and  people  were  aU  rich ;  but, 
with  all  their  riches,  they  had  no  money,  both  might  apply  to 
themselves  what  Mr.  Addison,  being  a  much  readier  writer  than 
speaker,  said  of  himself,  when  be  ol»erved,  that  although  he  could 
draw  fi)r  a  thousand  pounds,  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket* 

Mr.  Madison,  at  that  time,  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
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He  had  been  one  of  the  opposers  of  the  first  bank,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  he  had  yielded  his  own  opinions  to  the  general  senti« 
ment  of  the  country,  and  to  the  consideration  that  the  power  had 
been  established  and  exercbed.  He  was  not  a  man  who  carried 
his  respect  for  himself,  and  his  own  opinions,  so  far  as  to  overcome 
his  respect  for  all  other  men's  judgments.  Wise  men,  sir,  are 
sometimes  wise  enough  to  surrender  their  own  opinion's,  or  at  least 
to  see  that  there  is  a  time  when  questions  must  be  considered  as 
settled.  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  these.  In  his  aqnual  Message, 
in  December,  1815,  he  says  — 

**  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  receipts  and  ex- 
pendilures  of  a  permanent  peace  establishment,  will  neceesarily  enter  into  the 
deliberationd  of  Congress  during  the  present  session.  It  is  true,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue  will  not  only  afford  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  faith  of  the  Government  with  its  creditors  mviolate,  and  of 
prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but  wlU 
also  justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  necessities 
of  the  war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modincation  of  the  finances, 
that  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the 
community.  The  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  he  a 
temporary  evil ;  but,  until  they  can  again  be  rendered  the  general  medium 
of  exchan^  it  devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Conffress  to  provide  a  substitute^ 
which  shaU  equally  engage  the  confidence,  and  accommodate  the  wants  of 
the  citiasens  throughout  the  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the  State  banks 
cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will 
merit  consideration ;  and  if  neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of 
the  Government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrument  of  credit)  shall  be 
issued,  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium  of  circulation.'* 

Here,  sir,  is  the  express  recommendation  to  Congress  to  provide 
a  "  National  Currency,"  a  paper  currency,  a  uniform  currency, 
for  the  uses  of  the  community,  as  a  substitute  for  the  precious  metaJs, 
and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  devolves  on  Congress,  says 
Mr.  Madison,  to  provide  such  a  substitute  as  shall  engage  the  con- 
fidence and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the 
Union ;  and  if  the  State  banks  cannot  produce  this  result,  a  national 
bank  will  merit  consideration.  Can  language  be  more  explicit? 
Currency,  national  currency,  currency  for  exchange,  currency 
which  shall  accommodate  all  the  people,  is  the  great,  and  leading, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  sole  and  single  object  of  tlie  recommendation. 

Contrast  now,  sir,  this  language,  and  these  sentiments,  with  those 
of  the  Message  before  us.  Did  Mr.  Madison  confine  his  recom- 
mendation to  such  measures  of  relief  as  might  be  useful  to  Govern- 
ment merely  ?  Did  be  look  exclusively  to  the  Treasury  ?  Did  he 
content  himself  with  suggesting  a  proper  medium  for  the  receipt 
of  revenue,  or  a  proper  deposit  for  its  safe-keeping?  Far  other- 
wise.    His  view  was  general,  statesmanlike,  and    fitted  to   the 
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Agency  of  the  times.  The  existing  evil  was  one  which  afflicted 
the  whole  country ;  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  him  was,  as  it 
Aaald  have  been,  commensurate  with  the  whole  evil.  And,  sir, 
what  a  shock  it  would  have  produced  at  that  time,  if  Mr.  Madison, 
seeing  the  prostrate  state  of  commerce  and  business  all  around  him, 
had  recommended  to  Congress  to  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  to 
take  care  that  the  taxes  were  collected,  and  those  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Government  well  paid  ! 

Well,  sir,  what  was  done  with  this  Message  ?  Why,  sir,  the 
House  of  Representatives  resolved,  ^'  that  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency,  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee."  Such  a  committee  was  raised, 
Imd  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  was  placed  at  its 
head,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  from  his  standing  in  the  House, 
and  his  well-known  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber was  thus  at  the  head  of  a  committee,  appointed,  not  on  the 
subject  of  a  revenue  currency,  or  a  currency  for  Government,  but  a 
UNiFORH  NATIONAL  CURRENCT ;  and,  to  cffect  the  great  object  of 
this  appointment,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

As  had  been  the  case  formerly,  so  on  this  occasion,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  made  a  report  on  the  subject.  And  now  hear,  sir, 
what  he  says  of  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  a  national  cur- 
i«ncy,  and  of  the  objects  which  he  proposes  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank. 

^  Thd  constitutional  and  lefi[al  ibandation  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States  is  thus  distinctly  seen;  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  institute  and  regulate  it,  whether  the  circulating  medium  consist 
of  toiOf  or  of  bills  of  credit,  must,  in  its  general  policy,  as  well  as  in  the 
terms  of  its  investment,  be  deemed  an  exclusive  power.  It  is  true,  that  a 
aystem  de|>endin^  upon  the  agency  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  afl^ted 
by  the  various  curcumstances  which  diminish  their  quantity,  or  deteriorate 
their  quality.  The  coin  of  a  State  sometimes  vanishes  under  the  influence 
of  political  alarms ;  sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  mercantile 
Speculations ;  and  sometimes  by  the  drain  of  an  unfavorable  course  of  trade. 
Bat,  whenever  the  emergency  occun  that  demands  a  chanffe  of  system,  it 
aeems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  the  authority  which  was  alone  competent 
to  establish  the  national  coin,  is  alone  competent  to  create  a  national 
substitute.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  the  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  be  the  circulating  medium  of  exchanpfe,  and  that  no  substitute 
haa  hitherto  been  provided  by  the  national  authon^.  During  the  last  year, 
the  principal  banks  established  south  and  west  of  New  England  resolved, 
that  thev  would  no  longer  issue  coin  in  payment  of  their  notes,  or  of  the 
drafts  of  their  customers  for  money  received  upon  deposit  In  this  act  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  participation ;  and  yet  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  act  was  to  supersede  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  nation. 
By  this  aet»  although  no  State  can  constitntioiMlly  emit  bills  of  credit, 
corporations,  erected  by  the  several  States,  have  been  enabled  to  circulate 
a  paper  medium,  subject  to  many  of  the  practical  inconveniences  of  the  pro- 
UMtea  bills  of  cretft" 
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*<  Of  the  services  leadered  to  the  Government  by  some  of  tlie  State  bafik» 
daiing  the  late  war,  and  of  the  liberality  by  which  some  of  them  are 
actuated  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Treasury,  justice  requires  an  expticit 
acknowledgment  It  is  a  fact,  however,  incontestably  proved,  that  those 
institutions  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  succeasftiUy  employed  to  furnish  a  unifiuem 
national  currency.  The  failure  of  one  attempt  to  associate  them,  with  that 
view,  has  already  been  stated.  Another  attempt,  by  their  agency  in  circulating^ 
Treasuiy  notes,  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  exchanges,  has  only  been 
partially  successTnl.  And  a  slan  recently  proposed,  with  tbe  desi^  to  curtail 
the  issues  of  hank  nolie^  to  nz  the  public  confidence  in  the  administfation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  banks,  and  to  give  to  each  bank  a  legitimate  sham  in  the 
circulation,  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  general  sanction  of  the  banks.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  charter  restrictions  of  some  of  the  banks,  the  mutual  relation 
and  dependence  of  the  banks  of  the  same  State,  and  even  of  the  banks  of 
the  diioerent  Stales,  and  the  da^  which  the  directors  of  each  bank  conceive 
they  owe  to  their  immediate  constituents,  upon  points  of  security  or  emolu- 
ment, interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  voluntary  arraogement,  upon 
national  considerations  alone,  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  medium 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  banks." 

**  The  establishinent  of  a  national  bank  is  regarded  as  the  best,  and  per* 
haps  the  oi^y  adequate  resource,  to  relieve  the  country  and  the  Government 
from  the  present  embarrassment  Authorized  to  issue  notes,  which  will  be 
received  mall  payments  to  the  United  States,  the  circulation  of  its  issues  will 
be  coextensive  with  the  Union ;  and  there  will  exist  a  constant  demandi 
bearing  a  just  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be 
collected,  mdependent  of  the  general  ciroyiation  for  commercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  national  bank  will,  therefore,  possess  the  meana  and  Ihe  op* 
portunity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium,  of  equal  use  and  value  in 
every  State,  and  in  evenr  district  of  every  State. 

**  The  power  of  the  Govetnmettt  to  supply  and  maintain  a  paper  medinn 
of  exchange,  will  not  be  questioned ;  bu^  for  the  introduction  of  that  m^ 
dium,  there  must  be  an  adequate  motive." 

**  Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  national  currency,  and  other  important 
considerations  coimected  with  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  render  it  a 
duty  respectfully  to  propose  •* 

"  That  a  national  bank  be  esti^lished." 

Thj8  language,  it  roust  be  admitted,  is  explicit  enoughi  botti  in 
regard  to  the  power  and  the  duty ;  and  the  whcJe  report  betrs 
very  iittle  reseroblatice,  mos^  certainly,  to  the  c^ial  paper  thm  the 
Treasury  Department  now  before  us« 

When  the  bill  was  called  up,  the  hononble  member  firom  South 
Carolina  explained  its  objects  in  an  able  speech.  He  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  national  currency ;  the  power  of  Congress, 
over  such  currency^  whether  metallic  or  paper ;  and  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  establishing  a  bank,  as  the  best  means  of  exer- 
cising these  powers  and  fulfilling  these  duties.  I  agreed  then,  and 
I  agree  now,  to  the  genera)  sentiments  expressed  in  that  speech, 
heartily  and  entirely.  I  would  refer  to  il,  on  this  occasion^  both  aa 
aja  able  argument  and  a  Ugb  authority ;  and  beg  to  adopt  it,  as 
setting  forth)  in  a  strong  light,  the  sentuBent3  which  I  am  now  en- 
deavoring to  enfiHce. 

[Mr.  Cai«houk  here  rose  to  make  aa  explaaation.    He  said 
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that  he  never  saw  the  reporter's  notes  of  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion^ and,  therefore,  what  he  did  say,  may  not  nave  been  what  he 
would  have  said.  There  were  points  of  omission  in  that  speech, 
which  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  National  Intelligencer* 
Mr.  C.  said,  that  he  took  care  then,  as  now,  to  fortify  himself,  and 
leave  a  road  open  to  oppose,  at  any  coming  time,  a  national  bank. 
He  then  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  bank,  but  that  he  submitted 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  There  was  then  a  connection  between 
the  Government  and  the  banks ;  and  if  the  Government  had  a  right 
to  regulate  the  currency,  there  was  no  means  of  doing  it  but  by  a 
national  bank.  ,  He  had,  both  then  and  since  then,  contended  that 
Government  had  no  right  to  have  any  connection  with  any  banks. 
In  his  opinion,  the  United  States  Bank  (which  he  then  advocated, 
and  assisted  to  establish)  was  not  established  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  had  no  right  to  establish  such  a  bank.  He 
acted  contrary  to  his  own  impressions  of  right.  Many  people  may 
do  things  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  lawful,  from  necessity. 
He  acted  fix>m  necessity.] 

Mr.  Webster,  resuming  his  remarks,  said,  he  thought  the  gentle- 
man had  said,  formerly,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
question,  he  felt  thenceforward  precluded  from  opposing  the  bank 
as  being  unconstitutional. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  again  explained.  He  (Mr.  C.)  thought  the 
connection  between  Government  and  banks  was  now  broken,  and 
that  set  him  at  liberty ;  so  that  now  he  could  oppose  what  he  had 
then,  and  since,  earnestly  advocated.] 

It  is  not  my  desire,  sir,  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  a  report  of  his 
speech,  which  he  may  choose,  even  now,  to  disclaim.  I  have  never 
heard  of  his  disclaiming  it  before  ;  and  even  now,  sir,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand him  as  being  desirous  of  retracting  or  denying  any  thing 
contained  in  the  printed  report  of  his  speech,  respecting  the  impor- 
tance of  a  uniform  national  currency.  That  topic  makes  up  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  whole  speech.  It  was  'the  topic  of  the 
occasion ;  it  was  the  express  purpose  for  which  his  committee  had 
been  raised,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  gone  into.  It  was  all  currency,  currency,  currency ; 
and  whether  the  gentleman  now  thinks  the  law  constitutional  or  un- 
constitutional, he  cannot  deny  that  his  own  object,  and  the  object 
of  Congress,  was  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium  for  the  country. 
And  here  again,  so  unimportant,  relatively,  was  the  mere  custody, 
or  deposit  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  bank,  that  the  bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  contained  no  provision  for  that  object.  A 
section  was  afterwards  introduced,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
my  motion,  providing  for  the  deposit  of  the  public  moneys  with 
the  bank,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should,  at  any  time, 
otherwise  order  and  direct;  a  reservation  of  power  to  the  Secretary, 
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Mibiclh  as  I  think,  and  always  have  thoogbt^  was  gmatly  abused^  bj 
the^  lemoval  of  the  deposits,  in  1833. 

By  reference'  tb  the  debortes,  sir^  it  will  be  feund  that  other 
friends  of  the  measure  followed  up  tbe  general  ideas  of  the  hoDor* 
aUe  gentleman  from  South  Carolma,  ami  supported  ^  bank^  bs  a 
necessaiy  agent  or  instrument  for  establishing,  anew,  a  national  cor- 
rency,  for  the  uses  of  commerce  and  exchange. 

The  operation  of  the  joint  resolution  of  April,  1816,  aided^  no 
doubt,  in  a  pnoper  degree,  by  the  institution  of  the  bank,  and  the 
currency  which  it  fiamished,  accomplished  the  great  end  of  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  ;  and,  for  a  long  period,  we  had  no 
further  trouble  with  the  ouirenoy. 

Abd  I  now  proceed  to  say,  sir,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  has  acknowledged  thb  duty,  as  often,  and  as  fiilly 
and  clearly,  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  various  admissbns,  or 
recognitions,  of  this  obligation,  are  too  recent  and  too  fresh  in  eveiy 
one's  recollection^  to  require,  or  to  justify,  pardcular  ciution^  All 
the  evils  we  now  feel,  indeed,  we  have  encountered  in  the  ieearA 
after  a  better  curreney.  It  has  been  in  the  avowed  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  dutv  of  Government,  connected  with  the  circulation,  that 
the  late  administration  has  led  us  to  where  we  now  are.  The  very 
6rst  charge  that  the  late  Piesident  ever  brought  a^insC  the  bank, 
was,  that  it  had  not  maint(nned  a  unmd  mud  vmform  cwrrencu^ 
Most  persons,  probably,  will  think  the  charge  quite  unfounded; 
yet  this  was  the  charge.  Its  di^reliction  of  duty,  or  its  want  of 
ability  to  perform  what  had  been  expected  from  it — its  failure,  in 
some  way,  to  maintain  a  good  currency  -*->  was  the  original  profemed 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  And  when  the  bill  for  rechartering  the 
bank  was  negatived,  it  was  not  on  the  ground  that  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  national  currency,  but  that  a  better  pioviskn 
for  it  might  be  made,  than  we  bad  in  the  bank.  The  duty  was 
not  to  be  disclaimed,  or  thrown  off,  or  neglected ;  new  agents,  only^ 
were  to  be  employed,  that  it  might  b^  better  performed.  The 
State  banks  would  do  better  than  the  national  bank  had  done ;  the 
President  was  confident  of  this,  and  therefore  he  rejected  the  na* 
tfonal  bank  as  an  agents  and  adopted  the  State  banks.  And  what 
he  so  ooDstantly  promised  us  would  happen,  he  as  resolutely  main^ 
tained,  afterwards,  bad  happened.  Down  to  his  last  Mestage,  down 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  administration,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  the 
State  banks  had  folfiiled  all  his  expectations,  and  all  their  own 
duties;  and  had  enabled  the  Government  to  accompKsb,  in  the 
very  best  manner,  the  great  and  important  objeots  of  cutrency  and 
exchange.  We  have  the  same  head  of  tbe  Treasory,  sfa*,  wfaohas- 
repeat^  and '  echoed  aU  tbeee  statements,  whether  of  prophecy  or 
flilfihnent,  in  soeeessive  reports^  seme  of  them^notlesb  tttsely'  and 
mtelligiUy  wrhteii  tbanthat  newbefaii^iis;  and  we  have  beads  :qF 
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other  departments,  who  concurred,  I  presume,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  original  statements,  and  in  the  faithful  echoes  of  them,  fixxn  the 
Treasury.  All  these  functionaries  have  been  laboring  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  as  they  professed,  to  perform  their  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  ilimishing  the  country  with  a  good  currency,  with  a  better 
currency,  with  the  best  currency ;  and  they  have  dragged  Congress, 
dragged  the  country,  and  dragged  themselves,  into  difficulty,  per- 
plexity, and  distress,  in  thb  long  and  hot  pursuit.  And  now, 
behold,  they  draw  up  all  at  once,  and  declare  that  the  object  of  all 
thb  toil  and  struggle  is  one  with  which  they  have  nothmg  at  all 
to  do! 

But,  as  the  last  Message  of  the  late  President  was  loud  and  warm 
b  its  praises  of  the  State  banks,  for  the  good  services  which  they 
rendered  to  curfency  and  exchange,  so,  no  doubt,  would  the  first 
Message  of  the  present  President  have  commended  y^  with  equal 
earnestness,  the  success  with  which  Government  had  been  able,  by 
means  of  the  State  banks,  to  discharge  this  important  part  of  its 
duties,  if  the  events  of  May  last  had  not  lefl  that  subject  no  longer 
a  topic  of  felicitation.  By  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  all 
was  changed.  The  duty  of  Government  was  changed,  and  the 
constitution  was  changed  also.  Grovemment  was  now  to  give  up, 
and  abandon  forever,  that  very  thing  which  had  been  the  professed 
object  of  its  most  assiduous  care,  and  most  earnest  pursuit,  for  eight 
long  and  arduous  years ! 

Mr.  President,  when  I  heard  of  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  I 
was  by  the  side  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  had  occasion,  frequently,  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  new  state 
of  things ;  and  those  who  may  have  beard  me,  or  noticed  my  re- 
marks, will  bear  witness  that  I  constantly  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  new  era  had  commenced ;  that  a  question  of  principle,' and  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  had  arisen,  or  would  immediate- 
ly arise ;  that,  hereafler,  the  dispute  would  not  be  so  much  about 
means  aa  ends ;  that  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
the  Grovemment  would  be  controverted  ;  in  short,  that  the  question, 
whether  it  was  the  dut^  of  Congress  to  concern  itself  with  the  na- 
tbnal  currency,  must,  mevitably,  become  the  leading  topic  of  the 
times.  So  I  thought,  whenever  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  so  I  feel  and  thbk  now.  I  said  often  on 
these  occasions,  and  I  say  now,  that  it  is  a  question  which  the  |ieo- 

51e,  by  the  regular  exercise  of  their  elective  fianchise,  roust  decide. 
!*he  subject  is  one  of  so  much  permanent  importance,  and  public 
men  have  become  so  committed,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  thai 
the  decision  must,  as  I  thmk,  be  made  by  the  country.  We  see  an 
entirdy  new  state  of  things.  We  behold  new  and  untried  principles 
of  administration  advanced  and  adopted.  We  witness  an  avowed 
and  bold  rejection  of  the  poUcy  hitherto  always  prevailing.    The. 
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Croverament  has  come,  not  to  a  pause,  but  to  a  revulsioD.  It  not 
only  stops,  but  it  starts  back ;  it  abandons  the  course  which  it  has 
been  pursuing  for  near  fifty  years,  and  it  reproaches  itself  with 
having  been  acting,  all  that  time,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  constitu- 
tional power.  ^ 

It  was  my  second  proposition,  sir,  that  the  Message,  the  bill,  and 
the  amendment,  taken  together,  deny,  in  substance,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  any  power  or  duty  connected  with  the  currency,  or 
^the  exchanges,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coins. 

And,  sir,  is  this  not  true  ?  We  are  to  judge  of  the  Message  by 
what  it  omits,  as  well  as  by  what  it  proposes.  Congress  is  called 
together  in  a  great  commercial  crisis.  The  whole  business  of,  the 
counti^  is  arrested  by  a  sudden  disorder  of  the  currency.  And 
what  is  proposed?  Any  thing  to  restore  this  currency?  Any 
thing  with  a  direct  view  of  producmg  the  resumption  of  payment 
by  the  banks?  Is  a  single  measure  offered,  or  suggested,  the  mam 
purpose  of  which  is  general  relief  to  the  country  ?  Not  one.  No, 
sir,  not  one.  The  administration  confines  its  measures  to  the  (jov- 
emment  itself.  It  proposes  a  loan,  by  the  means  of  Treasury  notes, 
to  make  good  the  deficiendy  in  the  revenue  ;  and  it  proposes  secure 
vaults,  and  strong  boxes,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys ; 
and  here  its  paternal  care  ends.  Does  the  Message  propose  to 
grapple,  in  any  way,  with  the  main  evil  of  the  times?  Seeing 
that  that  evil  is  one  affecting  the  currency,  does  the  Message,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  I8I5,  address  itself  directly  to  that  point, 
and  recommend  measures  of  adequate  relief?  No  such  thing.  It 
abstains  from  all  general  relief,  it  looks  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  as  a  Government ;  and  it  looks  no  fiirther.  Sir,  let 
me  turn  to  the  Message  itself,  to  show  that  all  its  recommendations, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  objects  in  calling  Congress  together,  are  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  and  exclusive  purpose  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
Government. 

The  President  says,  that  the  regulations  established  by  Congress, 
for  the  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  having 
become  inoperative  by  the  suspension  of  payment  by  the  banks  ; 
and  apprehending  that  the  same  cause  would  so  diminish  the  revenue, 
that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Government;  and  as  questions  were  also  expected 
to  arise,  respecting  the  October  instalment  of  the  deposit  to  the 
States,  and  doubting  whether  Government  would  be  able  to  pay  its 
creditors  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  according  to  law,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  call  Congress  together.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
calling  Congress.  They  are  all  the>  reasons ;  and  they  all  have 
exclusive  regard  to  the  Government  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what  measures  the  Message  recom- 
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mends  to  Congress.    In  its  own  language,  the  objects  demanding 
its  attention  are  -~-  * 

^To  regulate,  by  law,  the  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  moneys ;  to  designate  the  funds  to  be  received  and  paid  by  the  Goy*- 
emment;  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  promptly  every  demand  upon  it; 
to  prescribe  the  terms  of  indulgence,  and  tBe  xnode  of  settlement  to  be 
adopted,  as  well  in  collecting  from  individuals  the  revenue  that  has  accrued, 
as  in  withdrawing  it  irom  former  depositories." 

These  are  all  the  objects  recommended  particularly  to  the  care 
of  Congress  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  them  is  followed  by  a  general 
suggestion,  that  Congress  will  adopt  such  further  measures  as  may 
poomote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  •  This  whole  enumeration,  Jt 
Vi  obvious,  is  confined  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  see  on  what  grounds  it  is,  that  the  Message 
refrains  from  recommending  measures  of  general  relief.  The  Pres- 
ident says  — 

^  It  was  not  designed  by  the  Constitution  that  the  Government  should  as* 
sume  the  management  oi  domestic  or  foreign  exchange.  It  is,  indeed, 
authorized  to  regulate,  by  law,  the  commerce  between  the  States,  and  to 
inovide  a  general  standard  of  value  or  medium  of  exchange  in  gold  and 
•Over;  but  it  is  not  its  province  to  aid  individuals  in  the  transfer  of  their 
funds,  otherwise  than  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  their  merchandise." 

And  again  — 

<<  If,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Congress  any  specific  plan  for 
regulating  the  exchangees  of  the  country,  relieving  mercantile  embarrass- 
ments,  or  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce, it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  measures  are  not  within  theconsUtu* 
tional  province  of  the  Greneral  Grovemment,  and  that  their  adoption  would 
not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  welfkre  of  those  they  might  be 
designed  to  aid.'' 

The  President,  then,  sir,  declines  to  recommend  any  measure  for 
the  relief  of  commerce,  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  exchanges,  on  the  avowed  ground^  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, such  measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  distbct  and  explicit,  and  so  far  entitled  to  credit. 
He  denies,  broadly  and  flatly,  that  there  is  any  authority  in  this 
Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  the  exchanges,  beyond 
its  care  of  the  coin.  The  question,  then,  is  fairly  stated.  It  cannot 
be  misunderstood ;  and  we  are  now  to  see  how  Congress,  and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  how  the  country  will  settle  it. 
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Hr.  Present,  if,  in  May  last,  when  specie  paymeats  were  sus- 
pended, the  president  of  one  of  the  banks  had  called  his  council  of 
directors  together,  informed  them  that  their  afiairs  were  threatened 
with  danger;  that  they  could  not  collect  their  debts  in  specie,  and 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  their  creditors  in  specie,  and  recommended 
such  measures  as  he  thought  their  interests  required,  —  his  policy,  in 
all  this,  would  have  been  no  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  corporation,  than  the  policy  of  the  Message  is  confined 
to  the  interest  of  this  great  corporation  of  Government.  Both  m 
practice,  therefore,  and  on  principle,  in  reality,  and  avowedly,  the 
Administration  abandons  the  currency  to  its  fate.  It  surrenders  all 
care  over  it,  declines  all  concern  about  it,  and  denies  that  it  has 
any  duty  connected  with  it. 

Sir,  the  question,  then,  comes  to  be  this :  Shall  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  a  power  essential  to  it,  on  any  just  plan 
or  theory  of  government,  a  power  which  has  been  exercbed  fixHn 
the  b^inning,  a  power  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  commerce  or  the  country,  be  now 
surrendered  and  abandoned  forever  ?  To.this  point  we  have  come, 
sir,  after  pursuing  the  "  experiment"  of  the  late  Admmistration  for 
five  years.  And  fiom  thb  point,  I  am  pursuaded,  the  country  will 
move,  and  move  strongly,  in  one  direction  or  another.  We  shall 
either  go  over  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  suffer  him  to 
embrace  us  in  his  gold  and  silver  arms,  and  hug  us  to  his  hard- 
money  breast ;  or  we  shall  return  to  the  long-tried,  well-approved, 
and  constitutional  practice  of  the  Government. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  State  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 
mainuining  the  currency,  and  carrying  on  the  operations  of  ex- 
change, I  certainly  never  had  any  confidence  in  that  system,  and 
have  none  now. 

I  think  the  State  banks  can  never  furnish  a  medium  for 
circulation,  which  shall  have  universal  credit,  and  be  of  equal  value 
every  where. 

I  think  they  have  no  powers,  or  faculties,  which  can  enable  them 
to  restrain  excessive  issues  of  paper. 

I  think  their  respective  spheres  of  action  are  so  limited,  and 
their  currencies  so  local,  that  they  can  never  accompUsh  what  is 
desired  in  relatbn  to  exchanges. 

Still,  I  prefer  the  employment  of  State  banks  to  the  project 
before  us ;  because  it  is  less  oIb, project;  because  it  is  less  danger- 
ous ;  and,  chiefly,  because  it  does  not  surrender,  efi^tually  and  in 
terms,  a  great  power  of  the  Constitution. 

In  every  resjpect,  this  project  is  objectkmable.  It  is  but  another 
^  experiment ;  ^'  and  those  who  recommended  it  so  zealously  were 
the  authors  of  the  last,  and  were  equally  full  of  confidence  and 
assurance  in  regard  to  that. 
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Who  invite  us  to  dy  tbk  experiment  ?  What  voices  do  we  hear 
laised  in  its  recommendation  ?  Are  they  not  the  well-known  voices 
which  we  heard  so  often  when  the  late  *^  experiment "  was  begun } 
We  know  of  but  one  accessbn.  The  voice  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolma  is  heard,  it  is  true,  now  mingling  with  the 
general  strain ;  and  that  is  all.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground  for 
confidence  in  thb  experiment,  more  than  there  was  for  it  in  the 
last? 

This  scheme,  too,  is  against  all  our  usages,  and  all  our  habits. 
It  locks  up  the  revenue,  uoder  bolts  and  bars,  from  the  time  of  coU 
lection  to  the  time  of  disbursement.  Our  practice  has  been  other- 
wise, aod  it  has  been  a  useful  practke.  In  1833,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  admonished  tl^e  deposit  banks,  since  they  had 
obtained  the  custody  of  the  public  funds,  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic, to  loan  freely,  especially  to  importing  merchants.  And  now,  a 
system  is  proposed  to  us,  according  to  which,  any  use  of  the  public 
funds,  by  way  of  loan  or  accommodation  to  the  public,  is  made  a 
criminal  offence,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment !  Admirable, 
admirable  consistency ! 

But  the  great  objection  to  the  measure,  that  which  so  much 
diminishes  the  importance,  of  all  other  objection^,  is  its  abandoiH 
ment  of  the  duty  of  Government.  The  character  of  this  project  b, 
severance  of  the  Government  from  the  people.  This,  like  the  mark 
of  Cain,  is  branded  on  its  forehead.  Uoveroment  separates  itself, 
not  from  the  banks  merely,  but  from  the  community.  It  withdraws 
its  care,  it  denies  its  protection,  it  renounces  its  own  high  duties.  I 
am  against  the  project,  therefore,  in  principle  and  in  detail ;  I  am 
for  no  new  experiments ;  but  I  am  for  a  sound  currency  for  the 
country.  And  I  mean,  b^  this,  a  convertible  currency,  so  far  as  it 
cons'ists  of  paper.  I  differ,  altogether,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Mere  government  paper,  not 
payable  otherwise  than  by  being  received  for  taxes,  has  no  pretence 
to  be  called  a  currency.  After  all  that  can  be  said  about  it,  such 
paper  is  mere  paper  money.  It  is  nothing  but  bills  of  credit.  It 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  depreciated.  Sir,  we  want ' 
specie,  and  we  want  paper  of  universal  credit,  and  which  is  con- 
vertible into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  That  system  of 
currency,  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  our  own  experience, 
have  both  folly  approved. 

I  maintain,  sir,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  entitled,  at  the 
hand  of  this  GSovemment,  to  a  sound,  safe,  and  uniform  cunenejr. 
If  they  agree  with  me,  they  will  themselves  say  ao.  They  wall 
say,  **  It  is  our  right ;  we  have  enjoyed  it  forty  yeajn ;  it  is  practi- 
eable,  it  is  necessary  to  our  piosperity ,  it  is  the  duty  of  Gov«ninieDt 
to  foiiush  it ;  we  ought  to  have  it,  we  can  have  it,  and  we.  wfll 
have  it.'* 
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The  language  of  the  administration,  on  the  other  band|  is,  '^  Oood 
roasters,  you  are  mistaken.  You  have  no  such  right.  You  are 
entitled  to  no  such  thmg  from  us.  The  Constitution  has  been  mis* 
understood.  We  have  suddenly  found  out  its  true  meaning.  A 
new  light  has  flashed  upon  us.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  mmish 
a  national  currency.     You  cannot  have  it,  and  you  will  not  get  it*" 

Mr.  President,  1  have  thus  stated  what  I  think  to  be  the  real 
question  now  before  the  country.  I  trust  myself,  cheerfully,  to  the 
result*  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  test  of  time,  and  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  people ;  for  it  is  a  sentiment  deeply  infused  into 
me,  it  is  a  conviction  which  prevades  every  faculty  I  possess,  that 
there  can  be  no  settled  and  permanent  prosperity  to  the  commerce 
and  business  of  the  country,  until  the  constitutional  dutv  of  Oovem- 
raent,  in  regard  to  the  currency,  be  honestiy  and  iaithnilly  fulfilled. 

In  Senate,  October  3,  Mr.  Calhoun  ipoke  on  the  Mune  rabject  at  length, 
and  alao  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wsbstkh's  argoment 

Mr.  Webster  rose  andsud  :  The  gentleman  fixxn  South  Carolina 
has  said  of  my  remarks,  on  a  former  day,  that,  where  he  kx>ked  for 
argument,  he  found  only  denunciation.  But  there  are  always  two 
sides  in  such  a  case ;  it  may  certainly  happen  that  denunciation  is 
given  instead  of  argument ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  arguments 
which  cannot  be  answered  are  got  rid  of  by  calling  them  denunci- 
ation. That,  however,  b  a  question  which  it  is  not  for  the  two 
parties  themselves  to  decide.  I  listened  with  great  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  the  member,  as  it  is  my  constant  practice  to  do,  and  I 
meant  to  express  my  astonbhment  that,  at  this  period  of  his  public 
fife,  looking  back  to  his  former  course  in  relatbn  to  the  currency  of 
this  country  for  the  space  of  nearly  twenty  years  —  I  say,  I  must 
give  utterance  to  my  astonishment  at  finding  him  where  he  now  is, 
namely,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  back  again  to  the  old  conti*- 
nental  money !  If  this  Government  paper  currency,  of  which  the 
gentieman  b  now  become  the  sudden  and  zealous  advocate,  is  not 
what  I  pronounced  it  to  be,  continental  moneys  what  is  it  ?  It  is  not 
a  species  of  exchequer  notes ;  it  is  a  mere  Government  paper,  cir- 
culating without  interest,  receivable  for  the  dues  of  Government, 
and  witri  no  certain  provisions  for  its  redemption  ;  and  that  is  what 
the  old  continental  money  was.  But  the  gentieman  says  there  is 
no  analogy  between  hb  proposed  money  and  the  old  continental, 
because  Congress  then  levied  no  taxes!  But  Congress  made 
reouisitions  on  the  States,  and  did  not  the  States  levy  taxes  ?  «. 

The  greater  part  of  hb  remarks,  so  far  fixxn  being  any  reply  to 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  have  been  taken  up  with  a  general 
hbtorv  of  the  banking  system.  No  doubt  much  of  the  outline  he 
fias  giveii  may  be  correct;  but  there  b  potiiing  ip  all  be  has  ad* 
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vaDCed  to  justify  the  leading  inference  which  he  makes,  and  which 
is,  that  the  credit  system  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  hard  money 
system  henceforth  be  acted  upon.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
he  is  by  far  too  general ;  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  generalized 
himself  out  of  all  power  of  applying  practical  truths  to  common 
subjects. 

He  has  referred  to  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  a  bank  of  deposit  over  one  of  circulation. 
But,  so  far  from  a  bank  of  deposit  being  safer  than  one  of  circula- 
Uon,  we  all  know  that  the  Bank  of  England  took  the  character  of 
a  bank  of  circulation,  among  other  things,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
bank  of  deposit,  making  the  money  in  the  bank  liable  to  constant 
call  by  the  bills.  Every  day's  experience  in  this  way  brings  the 
solidity  of  the  bank  to  the  test.  It  is  astonishing  he  should  assert 
the  superiority  and  greater  safety  of  such  kind  of  banks ;  they  had 
all  the  dangers  of  banks  of  circulation,  without  any  of  their  security, 
which  b  the  liability  of  an  immediate  demand,  at  any  time,  for  the 
specie  represented  by  their  notes.  Certificates  of  deposit  issued  by 
a  bank  of  deposit  are  not  subject  to  this  test.  When  certificates 
upon  sums  in  actual  deposit  are  issued,  who  is  to  know  when  the 
issue  begins  upon  deposits  not  in  existence  ?  Who  is  to  know  where 
such  an  issue  of  such  certificates  may  end  ?  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  notes  or  certificates  of  a  bank  of  deposit  are  not  in  their 
nature  so  good  as  the  convertible  notes  of  our  common  banks  of 
circulation.  But  if  the  certificates  issued  upon  actual  deposits  are  not 
so  safe  as  the  notes  of  banks,  always  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  then,  how  much  less  safe  are  the  notes  proposed  by  the 
gentleman !  Notes  to  be  issued  on  no  deposit,  and  convertible  at  no 
time !  These  he  would  issue,  not  upon  the  basis  of  any  deposit, 
not  convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  not  bearing  any  inter- 
est !  Now,  here,  I  insist  upon  it,  is  all  the  character  and  all  the 
danger  of  the  old  continental  money ;  and  this  train  of  reasoning, 
the  gentleman  says,  is  denunciation  ! 

The  gentleman  brings  an  objection  against  the  Bank  of  England 
as  a  bank  of  circulation,  which  he  doubtless  deems  of  great  weight 
against  all  such  banks.  He  says  the  Bank  of  England  made  suc- 
cessive augmentations  of  its  capitall,  beginning  first  with  a  capital 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  ending,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
years,  with  a  capital  of  eleven  millions.  But  will  the  gentleman 
call  this  a  rapid  advance  ?  Within  the  space  of  one  hundred  years, 
has  not  the  advance  of  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  population, 
and  every  thing  else,  been  (ar  more  rapid  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
commerce  and  manu&ctures  have  outgrown  the  bank,  and  that  it  has 
lagged  behind  ?  The  capital  of  that  bank  now,  at  eleven  millionsi 
lor  a  commerce  so  vast  and  so  extended  as  that  of  England^  is  a 
much  smaller  capitali  m  pomt  of  &ct,  than  its  original  capital  of  a 
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quarter  of  a  millioo  a  ceotiiry  «gd.  Surely  the  gendeiMn  must  td^ 
rait  that,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  years,  raanuftctom  and 
commerce  have  undergone  an  increase  beyond  all  pfoportion  to  tiM 
capital  of  the  bank. 

Again,  the  gentleman  says  that,  in  1797,  when  the  Bank  of 
England  suspended  specie  payments,*  then,  to  the  astoniabment  d* 
the  world,  the  suspension  (Moduced  no  great  shock.  I  think  some- 
what difl^rently.  It  is  true  there  was  no  immediate,  instantaneaOB 
shock,  but  the  wants  of  the  (jovemment  and  of  the  ixmimMmty 
were  such  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  constant  over-issue,  so  that,  at  one 
time, the  depreciation,  I  think,  was  nearly  twenty  percent.  When 
(jovemment  afterwards  threatened  to  resume,  a  great  contraction 
of  issues  became  necessary.  And  if  the  suspension  rendered  such 
a  contraction,  at  a  subsequent  period,  necessary,  or,  rather,  inevi- 
table, how  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  suspension  never  occasioned 
any  great  shock  ? 

That  contraction  was  of  itself  a  great  shock  and  a  great  distress* 
It  made  a  violent  change  in  the  relative  interests  of  debtor  and 
creditor! 

So,  in  this  country,  in  1814,  the  gentleman  says  he  was  aslonidied 
that  the  suspension  produced  so  litde  eSocu  What  effect.  I  would 
ask,  would  satisfy  him  ?  What  sort  of  a  shock  noust  it  be  before 
he  will  feel  it  ?  The  &ct  is,  that  at  that  time,  as  he  wdl  lemem- 
hers,  exchange  was,  in  some  places,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  dis- 
count between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another. 

A  man  here  could  not  buy  a  bill  upon  Boston  al  less  than  that 
discount ;  in  other  words,  money  here  was  depreciated'  twetity-five 
per  cent.!  And  was  not  that  shock  enough?  Was  not  that 
a  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  country?  To  me  it  appears  that  the 
gentleman,  in  his  general  view,  and  in  hb  desire  to  fix  great  eras 
and  establish  a  few  sweeping  propositions,  leaves  out  quite  too 
much  of  what  is  practical  and  precise.  He  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment at  what  he  says  he  saw  b  1816,  when,  although  the  banka 
did  not  pay  specie,  yet,  he  says,  they  kept  thdr  credit.  He  cer- 
tainly saw  what  I  did  not  see.  Their  credit  was  depreciated  frtHn 
New  England,  proceeding  south  to  Washington  ;  in  all  that  extent 
their  credit  fell  to  various  low  rates.  Beyond-  that  point  I  have 
less  recollectk)n  of  the  circumstances.  Grandng,  however^  the 
gentleman's  argument,  that  when  banks  have  suspended,  still  their 
paper  has  mainuined  its  ground,  does  it  follow  that  a  paper  starting 
mto  existence  on  the  vefy  principle  of  suspension,  and  never  even 
promising  to  pay,  will  be  a  good  paper  currency  ?  Does  he  trunk 
such  a  paper  can  maintain  its  ground,  or  ever,  indeed,  obtain  any 

*  This  astertioii.  tm  here  reiponded  to,  it  modified,  and  nivoh  changed,  in  the 
frinted  speech  of  Mr.  C,  so  ss  to  lead  di^renUy.  —  JVWs  iy  lAs  iUpakmr. 
VOL.*  III.  29 
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ground  to  stand  upon  at  all?  Yet  such  is  the  currency  the  gentle- 
man has  proposed ;  and  the  argument  by  which  he  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  country^  is  built  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  the 
paper  even  of  suspended  banks  is  a  good  currency ! 

To  prevent  ali  mistakes  on  this  subject^  1  desire  to  repeat  thaty 
jfi  my  optnton,  it  is  utterly  vain  and  hopeless  to  maintain  any 
paper  circulationy  at  par  with  specie^  that  is  not  convertible  into 
specie  at  the  vnU  of  the  holder.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  this, 
the  history,  not  only  of  all  other  countries,  but  of  our  own  country, 
must  have  been  lost  upon  us. 

The  gentleman  next  proceeds,  after  this  strong  testimony  in  favor 
even  of  broken  banks,  to  descant  vehemently  upon  the  dangers 
which  he  now  apprehends  from  the  whole  banking  system,  and  of 
course  even  from  good  banks !  He  has  classed  all  these  dangers 
very  systematically,  and  finds  that  the  banking  system  is  full  of 
dangers  —  1st,  to  civil  liberty ;  2dly,  to  industry  ;  and  ddly,  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind.* 

Now  as  relates  to  liberty,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  ex- 
tending the  property  and  business  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can 
be  adverse  and  unfavorable  to  liberty.  If  the  raising  the  great  mass 
of  men  to  a  better  condition  — if  sunoundingthem  with  greater  com- 
forts and  greater  abundance  of  all  things — if  thus  raising  their 
social  con£uon  is  un&vorable  to  liberty,  then  indeed  the  banking 
svstem,  or,  in  other  words,  the  credit  system,  (for  it  b  the  same 
thing ;  they  are  indentical,)  is,  as  the  gentleman  maintains,  full  of 
danger  to  liberty ;  for  it  is  that  very  system,  and  none  other,  which, 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  has  raised  the  condition  of  the 
body  of  the  people  in  all  commercial  countries.  It  is  that  system 
which  has  made  the  working  men  and  the  industrious  classes  of 
modem  times  superior  even  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  feudal 
lords  of  former  times. 

The  institution  of  banks  is  one  part  in  that  great  system  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  credit,  which  has  grown  up  witiiin  the  last  two  cen- 
turies ;  and,  let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  progress  of  liberty  during 
the  lapse  of  these  centuries  ?  Does  not  the  slightest  retrospect 
confute  the  gentieman's  argument  ?  Are  the  ideas  of  liberty  now 
less  distinct,  or  its  enjoyment  less  general,  or  less  secure,  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts?  If  banks  are  useful  to  trade  and  commerce 
—  if  they  give  to  industry  the  facilities  of  capital  —  if  they  thus 
raise  the  mass  of  society  into  a  better  condition — providing  for 
them  better — making  them  richer — multiplying  the  means  of  em- 
ployment for  all  —  enabling  the  mdustrious  to  maintain  themselves 
better,  and  to  educate  their  children  better,  —  who  is  ready  to  as- 

*  This  proposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  is  ouite  softened  down,  and  slmost 
•nppressea,  in  the  printed  speeoh.  —  JfcU  ky  UU  Reporur, 
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sen  that  all  this  has  an  unfayonble  eflbct  on  the  jMOgress  of  citiI 
liberty  ? 

In  reply  to  my  arguments  on  a  former  day,  showing  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  (which  I  can 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  calling  the  very  life4)lood  of  the  poll* 
tical  body,)  the  honorable  gentleman  asserts  that  Oovemment  has 
no  right  to  mterfere  with  individuals.  He  therefore  proposes  in- 
dividual banking,  and  maintains  that  credit  is  a  man's  piiyate  prop- 
erty ;  that  Oovemment  has  no  jnore  right  to  interfere  with  this  than 
with  any  other  kmd  of  property  ;  that  Government  has  no  right  to 
put  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  it.  But  this,  which  the  gentleman 
asserts  b  not  the  right  of  Government,  is  the  very  and  the  especial 
object  for  which  Government  is  instituted.  Government  does  inter- 
fere and  place  restrictions  in  a  thousand  ways  upon  every  kind  of 
individual  property;  and  it  is  done,  and  b  necessarily  done,  by 
every  Government  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  But  if 
the  gentleman  is  so  very  desirous  of  establbhmg  such  a  system  of 
private  individual  banking,  he  need  not  go  far,  he  need  not  even  stir 
from  hb  seat ;  he  may  see  every  where  around  him  all  the  blessings 
of  the  system  of  individual  irresponsible  bankbg  which  he  recom- 
mends. If  this  b  the  currency  which  the  Government  seeks  to  give 
us,  we  have  got  it ! 

The  gentleman's  system  has  been  tried  ;  it  b  now  upon  us ;  and 
the  country  has  suffered  enough,  and  too  much,  from  it  already. 
Years  ago,  as  well  as  now,  we  had  private  banking  —  every  body 
turned  banker— every  body  put  out  his  notes  for  circulatbn,  till  it 
was  at  last  found  necessary  to  restrain  thb  right  —  thb  very  right 
which  the  gendeman  says  Government  has  not  the  right  to  restrain ; 
a  right  which,  however,  has  more  than  once  been  proved  to  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  practising  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion upon  the  People.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  States,  theredbre, 
have  restrained  it  by  law.  It  is  the  very  necesrily  of  checking  and 
restraining  the  licentious  exercise  of  thb  individual  right,  which  b 
the  origin  of  banking  communities. 

By  the  insdtution  of  such  corporations,  the  common  right  b 
restricted  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  as  money  b  made  to  be  founded  on  assigned  capital,  on  rec- 
ognized credit,  and  issued  under  an  adminbtration  of  responsible 
citizens,  responsible,  individually  and  corporately,  to  the  laws.  It 
b  to  restram  a  right  which  leads  to  so  much  imposition,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  create  banking  communities,  and  by  means 
of  them  to  estabibb  commercial  credit  on  a  safe  foundatk>n.  Thb 
b  the  system  of  credit  which  the  gentleman  b  now  joined  with  the 
Adminbtration  to  uproot  and  to  destroy ;  instead  of  thb,  he  would 
let  kxaee  individual  bankers  with  their  spurious  paper  all  over  the 
country ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  expediency  of  doing  all  thb,  he  mam- 
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tftiQS  that  the  baDking  system  is  flill  of  danger  to  liberty !  That  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  defrauding  and  imposing  upon 
the  poor,  1  have  already  conceded  to  him,  and  believe  there  are 
few  who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  this,  if  a  danger,  is  a  whole- 
some and  valuable  one. 

But  the  gentleman  has  also  discovered,  not  only  that  the  credit 
system  is  iiill  of  danger  against  liberty,  but  that  it  exercises  a  per* 
nicious  influence  upon  the  mdustryofthe  People!  This,  indeed,  is 
to  me  entirely  new !  Surely  the  gentleman  has  been  dealmg  with 
things  unreal  and  imaginary !  It  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  me  that 
the  young  men  of  our  country  are,  as  the  gentleman  says,  seekbg 
after  an  education  to  make  themselves  bankers'  clerks ;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  road  to  distinction  but  employment  behind  the 
counter  and  b  the  banking  houses  I  How  long  has  this  danger 
been  hanging  over  the  land,  and  has  never  till  now  been  seen,  or 
suspected,  or  dreamt  of?  Even  the  late  illustrious  President,  and 
the  gentleman  fiom  Missouri,  TMr.  Benton,)  never  discovered  or 
suspected  so  much  as  this  in  all  their  industry  and  zeal  against  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  novel  to  me,  that 
the  ingenuous  youths  of  the  country,  b  all  the  colleges  and  halls,  are 
only  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  cashiers  and  tellers,  wri- 
ters and  accountants!  I  have  never  heard  that  their  desire  of  dis- 
tinction has  taken  such  a  turn,  or  that,  out  of  regard  to  such  pursuits, 
they  had  stifled  then*  ambition  for  literary  and  professional  distbc- 
tk>n.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  as  it  is,  we  shall 
discover  that  a  well-regulated  banking  ^tem  b  eminently  favorable 
to  the  industry  of  the  People,  by  ass'istmg  the  industrious  who  have 
no  capital,  and  lending  aid  to  enterprise,  which  otherwise  would 
waste  itself  in  befiectual  eflbrts.  Thb  system,  invaluable  to  our 
country,  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  influence  which  dead 
capital  confers  upon  the  few  who  possess  it,  while  it  lifts  up  the 
many  who  have  got  no  capital.  In  so  doing,  it  promotes  bdustij, 
and  betters  the  condition  of  the  greater  number.  Look  at  our  vil- 
lages and  manufacturbg  cities  b  the  North ;  are  they  smitten,  and 
withered,  and  d^troyed  by  this  system  ?  They  all  have  their  banks, 
which  are  established  according  to  the  necessities  and  prospects  of 
the  People ;  and  wherever  they  are,  their  industiy  is  seen  b  full 
and  vigorous  ooeration,  and  the  People  busy  b  prosperous  employ- 
ment. But  where  the  credit  system,  by  any  cause,  is  prostrate  and 
injured,  ^as  it  now  is,)  and  its  action  made  to  cease,  the  hum  of 
business  is  silenced,  and  the  bdustrious  community,  the  mass  of  the 
People,  b  thrown  out  of  employment. 

L^t  us  look  at  thbgs  as  they  are,  and  let  us  not  be  driven  by  de- 
nunciations against  bstitutions  which  exist  b  all  the  States.  That 
tbese  ineditutions  have  been  abused,  is  very  piohable ;  bothow  shall 
that  be  remedied  ?    After  all  I  haire  heard  irom  t)ie  geiitleiiii(&  wfl> 
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hii  oQidjutors,  I  find  the  only  lemedy  they  ^ppse  is  to  \irkb- 
draw  fifom  thmi  I  To  witbdcaw  ironn  them !  But  wiU  that  xeniedy 
Wkj  evils  of  tbe  sy$tam?  Men  might  as  weU  think  of  putting  ^oyt 
a  nre  by  merely  going  away  frprn  the  fire !  V  we  saw  a  house  in 
flames,  and  the  blaze  rushing  out  Uirough  tbe  windpws,  who  would 
think  of  Jrecommending,  as  a  means  of  extinguishiiig  the  fire,  to  with- 
draw, to  go  away,  and  leave  the  house  and  the  &e  to  tbeinselves? 
The  system  is  with  us,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  o^  even  if  it  ^rere  de- 
sirable to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  regulate  it.  It  is  our  duty,  as  practical  men,  taking  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  seeing  that  to  eradicate  is  not  possible,  but  to  mitigate 
eveiy  evil  is  easy  —  it  is,  under  such  ciroumstances,  our  i>aramount 
duty  to  render  the  cuirency  which  we  have,  the  best  possible.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Administration  proposes  to  do  nothing,  and  the 
honorable  gentleman  echoes  back  the  advice,  and  proposes  to  with- 
draw, to  divorce  from  the  system  !  But  does  the  gentleman  think, 
that  if  there  are  evils,  those  evils  will  be  les^  when  all  remedy  is 
withdrawn? 

With  respect  to  the  two  cuRBSNCnss,  one  of  specie  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  other  of  depreciated  paper  for  the  People,  the 
reasoning  we  have  heard  is  thb :  "  Would  you  hone  Government 
take  baa  money  for  its  due$  1  Jf  the  Peopk  are  willing  to  take 
tuck  a  depreciated  medium^  ought  the  Government  to  take  itV^ 

This,  sir,  is  not  our  point  of  objection ;  we  do  not  wish  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  bad  money  because  the  People  are  obliged  to  take 
it :  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  Administration  does  nothing^ 
and  proposes  nothing,  to  make  this  bad  money  of  the  People  better. 
We  want  an  equality;  that  both  Government  and  People  share 
the  same  fate,  and  use  the  same  money,  and  that  the  Government 
perform  its  duty  of  rendering  the  money,  the  currency  of  the 
reople,  sound  and  good. 

It  is  this  equality  which  I  desire ;  not  that  Government  should 
take  bad  money y  but  that  it  should  take  such  proper  measiues  that 
there  may  be  no  bad  money  to  take!  That  the  People  fiist,  and  then 
the  Government,  may  have  and  receive  good  money.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  regulatbg  the  currency.  It  cannot  be  dcxie  by 
continuing  a  vmd  war&re  against  tbe  credit,  the  currency,  the 
money  of  the  People,  This  has  been  done — it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  do  this ;  and  if  ever  we  are  to  see  prosperity  agab, 
it  must  be  done  again.  But  the  vice  of  the  Message,  the  defect  of 
this  measure  and  of  this  amendment,  is,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
for  the  People ;  Government  looks  out  for  its  own  part ;  it  takes 
good  care  for  the  Uon's  share,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  to  chapce  and 
aoctdent !  Again,  I  assent  and  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
GcHrammept  to  give  effectual  relief  :to  the  People ;  and  to  the  Peo- 
{de  fiist  ftpd  most  especially ;  for,  if  the  People  are  relieived  fitxQ  a 
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bad  currency,  it  is  plain  enough  there  would  be  no  bad  cutreDcy  fiir 
the  Goyernment  to  receive.  Then  this  invidious  and  selfish  measure 
of  one  currency  for  the  Grovemment  and  another  for  the  People 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do  what  it  can ;  its  power  is  a  trust  power ;  it  was  not  created 
for  itself  alone.  Its  object  is  the  good  of  the  People ;  and  now  is 
not  the  time  to  disavow  and  neglect  that  object,  by  leaving  the 
country  to  sufier,  and  only  providing  for  itself. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bvcbahav,  Mr.  Wsbstir  said  — 

I  shall  detun  the  Senate,  sir,  with  a  few  remarks  only  m  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Buchanan.] 

The  gentleman  has  met  the  question  fairly.  He  denies  that 
there  b  any  power  or  duty  belonging  to  this  Government,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  maintain.  He  denies  that  it  is  mcumbent  on 
Congress  to  maintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  or  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  currency  or  exchange,  beyond  the  regulation  of 
coin.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  honorable  member  take  this*distinct 
ground.     All  see  now  what  the  question  b. 

The  gentleman  remarked,  that  I  had  abandoned  that  part  of  the 
Constitudon  which  is  usually  relied  on  as  giving  Coneress  power  to 
establish  a  bank ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 
But  you  will  remember,  sir,  that  I  was  not  discussing  the  power  to 
create  a  bank,  although,  certainly,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power. 
I  was  not  contending  merely  for  something  that  should  aid  in  the 
collection  of  taxes ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  power  and  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  currency  for  the  whole  country ;  a  power  and  a  duty 
which  would  both  belong  to  this  Government,  if  another  dollar  of 
taxes  was  never  to  be  collected.  Yes,  sir,  if  we  knew,  this  day, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  would  yield  rev- 
enues equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  Government  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  our  want  of  a  currency  would  be  the  same,  and  the  duty 
of  Government  to  provide  it  the  same,  as  it  now  is. 

The  gentleman  argues,  too,  that  a  power  to  provide  a  currency 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  commercial  power  granted  to  Congress  ; 
because,  he  says,  that  power  is  only  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to 
regulate  is  not  to  create.  This  is  not  quite  correct ;  there  are  manv 
forms  of  expression,  in  our  language,  especially  those  in  whk^h 
complex  operations  are  described,  in  which  to  regulate  means  to 
cause,  or  to  produce.  But  suppose  I  concede  to  the^gentleman 
that  to  regulate  never  means  to  create.  What  then  ?  Would  that 
prove  that  Congress  could  not  create  a  currency,  in  order  thereby 
to  regulate  commerce?  May  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  one 
thmg,  in  order  to  regulate  another?  Let  us  take  the  gentleman's 
own  illustration.    He  says  Congress  has  power  to  regulaU  the 
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value  of  foreign  coin ;  but  that  tbb  cannot  mean  that  it  has  the 
power  to  create  such  coin.  Veiy  true  ;  but,  then,  it  may  make  the 
steelyards,  or  the  scales,  (may  it  not  ?)  as  necessary  instruments,  to 
ascertain  that  value  which  is  to  be  regulated.  It  may  establish  an 
assay  on  any  scale  it  chooses. 

We  have  just  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  make  and  issue  Treasury  notes ;  and  we  have  done  this  under 
the  power  to  borrow  money ;  and  certainly  the  honorable  member 
himself  did  not  doubt,  in  that  case,  that,  in  exercising  a  clear  con- 
stitutional power,  we  had  a  right  to  make  any  thing,  which  became 
necessary,  as  an  instrument,  to  its  convenient  execution. 

The  power  of  Congress,  therefore,  over  the  currency  ;  its  power 
to  regulate  all  currency,  metallic  or  paper ;  and  its  power,  and  its 
duty,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  sound  and  universal  currency,  be- 
longs to  it  as  an  indispensable  and  mseparable  part  of  its  general 
authority  to  regulate  commerce. 

But,  sir,  I  might  safely  go  much  farther  than  this.  It  could  be 
shown,  from  a  hundred  instances,  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce has  been  held  to  be  broad  enough  to  include  an  authority  to 
do  things,  to  make  things,  to  create  things,  which  are  useful  and 
beneficial  to  commerce  ;  things  which  are  not  so  much  reguiaiiom 
of  commerce,  in  a  strict  sense,  as  tiiey  are  aids  and  assistances  to 
commerce.  The  gentleman  himself,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  has 
voted  for  laws,  for  such  purposes,  very  often. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  appropriated,  I  know  not  how  much 
more,  or  how  much  less,  than  a  million  of  dollars,  for  a  breakwater 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  gentleman  has  concurred  in 
these  appropriations.  Now,  sir,  we  did  not  propose  to  regulate  a 
breakwater ;  we  proposed  to  make  it,  to  create  it.  In  order  to  reg" 
ulate  commerce,  and  to  regulate  it  beneficially.  Congress  resolved 
to  crtate  a  breakwater ;  and  the  honorable  member  never  found 
any  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way,  so  far  as  I  remember.  And 
yet,  sir,  a  breakwater  is  not  essential  and  indispensable  to  com^ 
merce ;  it  is  only  useful  and  beneficial.  But  a  sound  currency, 
of  universal  and  equal  credit,  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
just  advantages  of  the  intercourse  between  the  States. 

The  light-houses  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  lakes,  and  all  the 
piers,  buoys,  and  harbors,  have  been  created,  in  like  manner,  simply 
by  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  grow- 
ing warm  in  the  progress  of  his  speech,  at  length  burst  out  bto  an 
exclamation.  <^What,"  said  he,  ''would  the  firamers  of  the  Con- 
stitution say,  could  they  be  now  present,  and  hear  the  doctrines  for 
which  the  member  finom  Massachusetts  contends ! '' 

Sir,  I  have  already-  quoted  the  language  of  several  of  these  good 
and  great  men.    I  rely  on  their  opmions,  folly  and  cleariy  expressed. 
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I  have  quoted  Mr.  Madison,  among  others;  but,  sir,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  forum,  I  am  willing  to  call  the  witness  again  into 
court,  and  to  eicamine  him  further.  Mr.  Madison,  all  will  admit,  is 
a  competent  witness.  He  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  man  in  fram- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  as  much  to  do  as  any  man  in  administer- 
ing it.  Nobody,  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  is  more' fit  to  be 
consulted,  on  a  question  growing  out  of  it ;  and  he  is  far  from  being 
considered  as  a  latitudinarian,  m  his  mode  of  construction.  I  will 
then,  sir,  question  him  further. 

Be  it  remembered,  sir,  that  my  proposition  simply  is,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  general  cur- 
rency, suitable  to  the  state  of  things  existing  among  us,  for  the  use 
of  commerce  and  the  people. 

Now,  sir,  what  says  Mr.  Madison  ?  I  read  from  his  Message  of 
December,  1816 : 

<<  Upon  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  only 
wanting,  to  the  fiscal  prosperityof  the  Govefnment,  the  restoration  of  a 
uniform  medium  of  exchan^.  The  resources  and  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress  has  established,  insure  respect  and 
confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  local  accumulations  of  the  rev- 
enue have  already  enabled  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  public  engagements 
in  the  local  currency  of  most  of  the  States ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
same  cause  will  produce  the  same  effect  throughout  the  Union.  But,  for 
the  interests  of  me  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  currency  of  equal 
value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  Constitution  has  in- 
trusted Congress,  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regulatinj^  a 
currency  of  that  description ;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken  dunng 
the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  success. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  the  most 
favorable,  and  cannot  faU  to  be  an  unportant  auxiliary  to  those  measures." 

And  now,  sir,  I  hand  the  witness  over  to  the  gentlemen  for  cross- 
examination.  ^ 

But,  sir,  if  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  could  over- 
throw my  proposition,  he  would  equally  overthrow  his  friend  from  v 
Soutb  Carolina ;  because  that  gentlemen  admits,  that  there  must  be 
a  paper  currency  of  some  kind,  and  that,  a  paper  currency  issued 
by  the  authority  of  (Jovemment.  And  if  we  both  fall,  we  shall 
pull  down  along  with  us  (which  mercy  forefend !)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  report  and  all ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects 
of  that  luminous  paper  to  show  how  far  Government  issues  might 
usefully  become  the  medium  of  payment  and  the  means  of  circula- 
tion. And,  indeed,  every  vote  given  in  Congress  for  the  Treasury 
note  bill — the  gentleman's  own  vote,  if  given,  (»r  so  far  as  given, 
on  the  ground  that  Treasuify  notes  shall  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as 
currency — is  a  refutation  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  President,  thb  power  over  the  currency,  for  which  I  am  cckh 
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tendmgy  is  b  the  Constitutkni ;  the  authority  of  CJongressovercoai- 
meice  would  be  radically  de&cient  without  it ;  the  power  has  been 
admitted,  acknowledged^  and  exercised.  To  deny  that  this  power 
is  in  the  Constitution,  is  to  rewrite  the  Constitution,  to  reconstruct  it, 
to  take  it  away,  and  give  us  a  substitute.  To  deny  that  the  power 
has  been  acknowledged|  and  exercised,  is  to  contradict  history,  and 
to  reverse  facts. 


VOL.  m.  30 
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REMARKS 

IN   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  10,  1838, 
OS  rmm  Fozxownro  bxsolvtiov,  motid  bt  mu  clat,  as  a  substitutx  rom 

THE  FIFTH   OF  KR.  CALHOVH*S  RISOLUTIOHS,  TIC 

'^Rtsohed,  That  the  interforeDce,  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  Statee, 
with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  elaveiy  in  this  Diatiict,  is  endangering 
the  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District;  and  that  any  act  or 
measure  of  Congress,  designed  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  would 
be  a  violatbn  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland ;  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  and  endanger 
the  Union." 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  could  not  concur  m  this  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  ^said  be)  any  matter  of  &ct,  or  any  ground  of  arguroent, 
on  which  tnis  affirmation  of  plighted  faith  can  be  sustained.  I  see 
nothing  by  which  Congress  has  tied  up  its  hands,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  so  as  to  put  its  clear  constitutional  power  beyond  the 
exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  acts 
of  cession  by  the  States,  the  act  of  Congress,  the  proceedings  and 
histoiT  of  the  times,  and  I  find  nothmg  to  lead  me  to  doubt  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  all  parties  to  leave  this,  like  other  subjects  be- 
lon^png  to  the  legislation  for  the  ceded  territory,  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  of  Congress.  The  words  of  the  constitution 
are  clear  and  plain.  None  could  be  clearer  or  plainer.  Congress, 
by  that  mstrument,  has  power  to  exercise  exclusiveJurisdicti<Mi 
over  the  ceded  territory,  m  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  acts  of 
cession  contun  no  limitation,  condition,  or  (qualification  whatever, 
except  that,  out  of  abundant  caution,  there  is  inserted  a  proviio  that 
nothing  in  the  acts  contained  should  be  construed  to  vest  m  the 
United  States  any  right  of  property  m  the  soil,  so  as  to  afi^t  the 
rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  as  such  individuals 
might  themselves  transfer  their  right  of  soil  to  the  United  States. 
The  acts  of  cession  declare,  that  the  tract  of  country  ^^  is  forever 
ceded  and  relinquished  to  Congress  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  fiill  and  absolute  right  and  exclusive  jutisdQction, 
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ts  wdl  of  8o3  as  of  peraons  residing  or  to  reside  thereb,  parsutot 
ID  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  8th  sectkm  of  the  1st  aiticle  of  tbt 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  that  section  to  which  reference  is  thus  expressly  made  in 
these  deeds  of  cession,  declares,  that  C!ongress  shall  hare  power 
''  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cesaon 
of  particular  States  ^d  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  Grovenmient  of  the  United  States." 

Nothing,  thereibre,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  States  making  the  cession  expected  Congress  to  exercise  over 
the  District  precisely  that  power,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  which 
the  constitution  had  conferred  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
provision,  or  the  intention,  either  of  the  omstitution  in  granting  the 
power,  or  of  the  States  in  making  the  cession,  could  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  more  absolutd^  free  from  all  doubt  or  ambiguitjr. 

I  see,  thereibre,  nothing  m  the  act  of  cession,  and  nothing  m  the 
constitution,  and  nothing  m  the  history  of  this  transaction,  aad 
Dothbg  in  any  other'  transaction,  implying  any  limitatioD  upon  the 
€uthofity  of  Congress. 

, If  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution  betnie,a  vcsnr  strange 
resaky  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  fidlow.  The  resolution  affirms  that 
the  faith  of  Congress  is  pledged,  indefinitely.  It  makes  no  limita* 
tioQ  of  time  or  circumstance.  If  thb  be  so,  then,  it  is  an  oUigatkM 
that  binds  us  forever,  as  much  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  piobibitions 
of  the  oonstitutk>n  itself.  And  at  all  times  hereafter,  even  when  in 
the  course  of  their  history,  availing  themselves  of  events,  or  chang- 
ing their  views  of  policy,  the  States  themselves  should  make  pro* 
visions  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  the  existing  state  of 
things  could  not  be  changed,  nevertheiesB,  in  thb  District.  It  does 
really  seem  to  me,  that  if  this  resolution,  in  its  teims,  be  true, 
though  slavery  in  every  other  part  of  the  worid  should  be  abol* 
iahed,  yet  in.  the  metropolb  of  this  great  republic  it  is  established 
m  perpetuity.  This  appears  to  me  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of 
plighted  fidm,  as  stated  in  the  resohatioa. 

[In  rqply  to  Mr.  Bvchanan^-  ] 

Mx.  WEBsm  said:  The  words  of  the  resolution  will  speak  for 
themselves.  Tliey  require  no  comment.  They  express  an  un- 
limited plighted  feith.  The  honorable  member  w9l  so  see,  if  be 
will  look  at  those  words.  The  gentleman  asks  whether  those  who 
made  the  cession  could  have  expected  that  Congress  would  ever 
have  exerdsed  mmk  t  power.  To  this  I  answer,  that  I  see  no 
season  to  doubt  that  the  parties  to  the  cessbn  were  as  willing  to 
kaire  this  as  to  leave  other  powaos  to  die  discretion  of  Congress^ 
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I  see  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  especial  fear,  or  any  especial 
care  or  concern,  on  the  part  of  the  cedmg  States,  in  regard  to  this 

rirticular  part  of  the  jurisdiction  ceded  to  Ckmgress.  And,  I  think, 
can  ask,  on  the  other  side,  a  very  important  question  for  die  con- 
sideration of  the  gentleman  himself,  and  for  that  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country ;  and  that  is,  would  Congress  have  accepted  the  cession 
with  any  such  restraint  upon  its  constitutional  power,  either  ex- 
press or  understood  to  be  implied?  I  think  not*  Looking  back  to 
the  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  especially  to  what  C!on|;res9 
had  done  so  recently  before,  when  it  accepted  the  cession  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  C!on* 
gress  would  have  refiised  the  cession,  altogether,  if  offered  widi 
any  condition  or  understanding  that  its  constitutional  authority,  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever should  be  abridged. 

The  Senate  will  observe  that  I  am  speaking  solely  to  the  pomt 
of  plighted  &ith.  Upon  other  parts  of  the  resolution,  and  upon 
many  other  thin^  connected  with  it,  I  have  said  nothing.  I  only 
resist  the  imposition  of  new  obligations,  or  a  tiew  prohibition,  not 
to  be  found,  as  I  think,  either  in  die  constitution  or  any  act  of  Grov- 
emment.  I  have  said  nothing  on  the  expediency  of  abolition,  im- 
mediate or  gilidual,  or  the  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh  with  C!on- 
gress,  should  that  question  be  proposed.  I  can  weU  conceive,  I 
diink,  what  would  be  a  natural  and  iair  mode  of  reascming  on  such 
an  occasbn. 

When  it  is  said,  for  instance,  byway  of  argument,  that  Congress, 
although  it  have  the  power,  ought  not  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
busmess  of  abolition,  considering  that  the  mterest  which  the  United 
States  have  m  the  whole  subject  is  vastly  less  than  that  which  the 
States  have  in  it,  I  can  understand  the  propriety  and  pertinency 
of  the  observation.  It  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  jpertinent  and  appro- 
priate argument,  and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  it  the  fiill 
weight  belonging  to  it.  When  it  is  argued  that,  in  a  case  so  vital 
to  £e  States,  the  States  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  maintain 
their  own  policy,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  do  any  thing  which  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  shake 
or  disturb  that  policy,  this  is  a  Ime  of  argument  which  I  can  under- 
stand, whatever  weight  I  mav  be  disposed  to  give  to  it ;  for  I  have 
always  not  only  admitted^  but  insisted,  that  slavery,  within  the 
States,  is  a  subject  belonging  absolutely  and  exclusively  to  the 
States  themselves. 

But  the  present  is  not  an  attempt  to  exhibit  any  such  course  of 
reasoning  as  this.  The  attempt  is  to  set  up  a  pledge  of  the  puUk^ 
faith,  to  do  the  same  office  as  a  constitutbnal  prohibitkm,  m  terms, 
would  do ;  that  is,  to  set  up  a  direct  bar,  precluding  all  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  Congress  over  the  subject.    It  bi^  been  oAen 
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said,  m  thi(5  debate,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  &at  ft  decided  na^aritf 
of  die  Senate  do  befieveithat  Congress  has  a  clear  constitutiofial 
power  over  slavery  in  this  District.  But  while  this  constifutional 
right  is  admitted,  it  is  at  the  same  moment  attempted  to  be  eSdC^ 
tually  counteracted,  overthrown,  and  done  away  with,  by  the  affir- 
mation of  plighted  faith,  as  asserted  b  the  resolution  before  us. 

Now,  I  have  already  said  I  know  nothing  to  support  this  affirma- 
tion. Neither  in  the  acts  of  cession,  nor  in  the  act  of  Congress 
accepting  the  District,  npr  in  any  other  document,  hittory^  put^iea-^ 
tion,  or  transacuon,  do  I  know  a  single  fact  or  suggestbn,  support- 
ing this  proposition,  or  tending  to  support  it.  Nor  has  any  gende- 
man,  so  far  as  I  know,  pointed  out,  or  attempt  to  point  out,  any 
such  fact,  document,  transaction,  or  other  evidence.  AQ  is  left  to 
the  general  and  repeated  statement,  that  such  a  condition  must  have 
been  intended  by  the  States.  Of  all  this  I  see  no  proof  whatever^ 
I  see  no  evidence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  thus  to 
limit  the  power  of  Congress,  or  thus  to  requife  a  pledge  against  its 
exercise.  And,  indeed,  if  this  were  made  out,  the  intention  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  that  of  the  States,  must  be  inquired  into« 
Nothing  short  of  a  clear  and  manifest  intention  of  both  pntieSi 
proved  by  propter  evidence,  can  amount  to  plighted  fiuth.  The 
expectation,  or  intent  of  one  party,  if  excited,  Kionded  on  some- 
thing not  provided  for  nor  hinted  at  m  the  transaction  itself,  eannot 
plight  the  faith  of  the  other  party. 

In  short,  I  am  altogether  unable  to  see  any  ^ground  for  mpposing 
that  either  party  to  the  eessbn  had  any  menuJ  reservation,  anv  un- 
expressed expectation,  or  relied  on  any  implied,  but  immentioned 
and  unsuggested  pledge>  whatever.  By  tne  constitution,  if  a  cfe- 
trict  should  be  ceded  to  it  for  the  seat  of  Government,  Congress 
was  to  have  a  right,  in  express  terms,  to  exercise  exclusive  leguda- 
tion,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  cessioft  was  made  and  accept- 
ed, in  pursuance  of  this  power.  Both  parties  knew  well  tidmt  tney 
were  doing.  Both  parties  knew  that  uy  the  cession  tb^  States  suiv 
rendered  all  Jurisdiction,  and  Congress  acquired  all  jurisdiction ;  and 
this  is  the  whole  transaction. 

As  to  any  provision  in  the  acts  of  cession  stipuiating  for  the  s^ 
curity  of  property,  there  is  none,  except  only  what  I  have  ahead^ 
observed ;  this  condition,  that  no  right  of  individuals  in  the  sod 
should  be  construed  to  be  transferred,  but  only  the  jurisdiction. 
But,  no  doubt,  all  rights  of  property  ought  to  be  duly  respected  by 
Congress,  and  all  other  Legislatures. 

Ajod  since  the  subject  of  compensation  to  tiie  owners  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  has  been  referred  to,  I  take  occaskm  to  say,  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  should  think  that  a  wise,  just,  and  politic  legislation  for 
tins  District  required  them  to  make  compensation  f(»r  slaves  eman- 
cipated here,  they  have  the  same  constitutional  authority  to  make 
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such  compeDsation  as  to  make  grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  alms- 
houses, penitentiaries,  and  other  similar  objects  in  the  District.  A 
general  and  absolute  power  of  legislation  carries  with  it  all  the 
necessary  and  just  incidents  belonging  to  such  legislation. 

[Mr.  Clat  having  made  some  remarks  in  reply  —  ] 

Mr.  Webster  rejomed.  The  honorable  member  fix>m  Kentucky 
(said  Mr.  W.)  asks  the  Senate  to  suppose  the  opposite  case;  to 
suppose  that  the  seat  of  Government  had  been  fixed  in  a  free  State, 
Pennsylvania,  for  example ;  and  that  Congress  had  attempted  to 
establish  slavery  in  a  district,  over  which,  as  here,  it  had  thus  ex- 
clusive legislation — he  asks  whether,  in  that  case.  Congress  could 
establish  slavery  in  such  a  place  ?  This  mode  of  changing  the 
question  does  not,  I  think,  vaty  this  argument ;  and  I  answer,  at 
once,  that  however  improbable  or  improper  such  an  act  might  be, 
vet,  if  the  power  were  universal,  absolute,  and  without  restriction, 
It  might  unquestionably  be  so  exercised.  No  limitation  being  ex- 
pressed or  intimated  in  the  grant  itself,  or  any  other  proceeding  of 
the  parties,  none  could  be  implied. 

And,  m  the  other  cases,  of  forts,  arsenals,  Sec,  if  Congress  has 
exclusive  and  absolute  legislative  power,  it  must,  of  course,  have 
the  power,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly,  whether 
prop|sed  to  be  exercised  in  a  district  within  a  fi-ee  State,  to  estab- 
ush  slavery,  or  in  a  district  in  a  slave  State,  to  abolish  or  regulate 
it.  If  it  be  a  district  over  which  Congress  has,  as  it  has  in  thb 
Dbtrict,  unlimited  power  of  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever would  stay  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  either  case,  must  be 
drawn  from  discretion,  from  reasons  of  justice  and  true  policy,  from 
those  high  considerations  which  ought  to  influence  Congress  in 
questions  of  such  extreme  deUcacy  and  importance ;  and  to  all  these 
considerations  I  am  willing,  and  uways  shall  be  willing,  I  trust,  to 
give  fidl  weight  But  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  say  that  the  power, 
80  clearly  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  constitution,  as  a  power  tp 
be  exercised,  like  others,  in  its  own  discretion,  is  immediately  taken 
away  again  by  an  impKed  faith  that  it  shall  not  be  exercised  at  all. 
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REMARKS 


MADE  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  17,1899, 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH  BANK,  BOSTON. 
\ 

Mr.  Wbbstkr  rose  to  ■obmit  the  following  Tetolation :  — 

Ruolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  be  recjuested  to  obtain  in- 
fonnatioii,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Senate,  with  as  little  delay  aspossible, 
respecting  any  payments  of  pensions,  by  the  late  pension  agent  of  Boston, 
or  of  fishing  bounties,  recently  made  by  the  collector  at  B<^on,  in  bills  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  that  city ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments ;  and  that  he  further  inform  the  Senate  by  what  authority  or  direction 
payment  of  such  pensions  and  bounties  has  been  made  in  such  bills ;  and 
that  he  further  inform  the  Senate  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  how  much,  of  the 
public  money  of  the  United  States  is  in  deposit  at  said  bank ;  and,  if  any 
of  such  money  be  therein  deposited,  at  what  time  or  times  such  deposits 
were  made. 

In  presepting  this  resolution,  Mr.  W.  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  circumstances  here  alluded 
to,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  to  the  institution  of  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  obtain  information 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  public  officers  had 
been  discharged,  in  reference  to  the  causes,  by  which  a  severe  loss 
had  been  made  to  fall  upon  a  large  number  of  inddstrious  and 
meritorious  citizens.  Mr.  W.  did  not  submit  this  resolution  for 
inquity  on  the  ground  of  mere  newspaper  rumor.  He  had  received 
letters  from  highly -respectable  private  sources,  informing  him  of  the 
general  facts  of  the  case.  He  understood  the  case  to  be  that,  at 
the  period  when  the  fishing  bounties  became  due,  —  money  well  and 
hardly  earned,  b^  a  laborious,  industrious,  and  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens,— application  for  payment  was  made  Ho  the  collector  at 
Boston,  he  being  the  officer  charged  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  duty  and  busbess  of  paying  this  money.  That 
officer  paid  the  fishermen,  not  as  the  law  directs,  in  specie,  or  bills 
equivalent  to  specie,  but  in  the  bilb  of  this  now  broken  bank,  or  in 
checks  upon  it,  which  checks,  of  course,  it  was  known  would  not 
be  paid  in  specie.  Mr.  W.  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this 
officer  reiiised  to  pay  the  bounty  due  m  Treasuiy  notes,  when 
asked  to  do  so ;  and  that  he  refused  also  to  pay  the  money  in 
specie,  although  requested  ;^and  that,  substantially  and  in  eroct, 
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the  parties  entitled  to  payment  were  put  to  the  opUon  of  taking  the 
paper  of  this  bank,  or  of  takmg  nothing  at  all !  This,  he  said,  was 
nb  information. 

Mr.  W.  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able fishing  towns  in  the  State,  namely,  Jf  arblehead,  and  he  was 
thereby  informed  that,  rery  shortly  before  this  bank  failed,  that  is, 
within  a  week  or  two,  or  some  such  period,  the  money  due  from 
Govemm(2Dt  0  these  fishermen  had  been  paid  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, a  large  amount  of  it  entirely  in  the  bills  and  notes  of  thb 
bank.  The  whole  amount  of  bills  of  this  bank  paid  out  by  the 
Government  officer  on  the  part  of  Government,  Mr.  W.  could  not 
tell.  In  Marblehead  alone,  his  letter  mentioned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  he  had  heard  of  other  similar  payments,  in  other  towns ; 
the  whole  amounting,  as  report  said,  to  nfty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  paid  out  when  the  bank  was  on  the  eve  of  a  total 
crash,  and  within  a  few  days  of  its  failure ! 

Well,  sir,  ^contmued  Mr.  W.)  when  the  money  in  these  large 
quantities  had  been  paid  out,  the  bank  failed ;  and  all  that  these 
poor  fishermen  had  received  in  payment  from  the  United  States  is 
DOW  dead  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  W.  wished  that  a  proper  inquirv  should  be  made  bv  Con- 
gress into  such  a  state  of  things,  and  tor  this  object  he  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  of  information  on  two  points—  1st  As  to  the 
facts ;  how  far  the  public  officer  of  the  Government  had  been  engaged 
in  paying  out  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  the  dues  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  2dly.  As  to  the  authority  ;  that  is,  by  what  legal  au- 
thority the  officer  of  the  United  States*  Government  had  made  such 
payments,  and  whether  it  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  whether  it  had  been  permitted  and  allowed 
by  him.  ^ 

Mr.  W.  thought  that  however  much  gendemen  might  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  the  resolutbn  of  1816,  whether  that  resolution  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  whether  it  were  a  mere  recommendation  or 
admonition,  as  some  had  maintained,  (though  Mr.  W.  himself  had 
always  considered  it  to  be  a  law,)  however  that  question  might  be 
settled,  Mr.  W.  had  thought  that  the  law  now  existing,  respecting 
payments  by  the  Government,  was  at  least  clear  and  indisputable ; 
so  that  no  one  would  venture  to  defend  the  act  of  the  Government, 
of  paying  in  notes  of  banks  known  to  be  of  less  value  than  specie. 

Mr.  W.  begged  to  refer  to  the  solemn  enactment  of  Congress, 
made  only  two  jeais  ago.  It  would  be  found  in  the  second  section 
of  tiie  Appropriation  bUl  of  14th  April,  1836,  and  is  as  fpllows :  ^- 

«8ec.  2.  And  he  Ufwiher  enaded^  That  hereailer  no  bank  nptes  of  less 
denoroinaUon  than  ten  ooUars,  and  that  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  Maroh, 
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Anno  Dommi  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-mven,  no  bank  notes  of  leM 

denomination  than  twenty  dollars,  shall  be  offered  in  payment  in  any  case 

^  whatsoever  in  which  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  or  the  Post 

Office  Department ;  nor  shall  any  bank  note  of  any  denomination  be  so 

-  offered,  unless  the  same  shsll  be  payable,  and  paid  on  demand,  in  gold  or 

silver  coin,  at  the  place  where  issued,  and  which  shall  not  be  equivuent  to 

specie  at  the  place  where  offered,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  jopon 

^'  the  spot,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  without  delay  or  loss  to  him ;  Pro- 

i  videOf  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  make  any 

2  thing  but  gold  or  silver  a  legal  tender  by  an  individual,  or  by  the  United 

States." 

^  Would  any  gentleman  rise  up  and  say,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 

^  law,  that  the  passing  of  these  large  amounts  of  notes,  known  not  to 

^  be  equivalent  to  specie,  and  immediately  before  the  failure  of  the 

^  bank,  was  legal,  was  justifiable,  either  on  the  part  of  Government  or 

"-'^  its  officers  ?    The  law  expressly  says, "  No  public  c^cer  shall  offer 

'-*  in  payment  bank  bills  not  equivalent  to  specie  on  the  spot  where 

they  are  offered."     Will  it  be  said  that  the  United  States'  officer  in 
^  the  present  instance  did  not  know  that  these  notes  were  not  equiv* 

-'  alent  to  specie  ?     This  is  not  possible  ;   he  knew  this  bank,  like 

^* '  others,  had  not  paid  specie  since  May  last ;  and  that  since  that  time 

its  bills  have  not  been  equivalent  to  specie.    Or  will  it  be  said  he  did 
t-^  not  know  the  law?    Cfertiunly  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  must 

:t»  have  drawn  the  attention  of  all  disbursing  officers  to  this  act  of 

e  ^  Congress. 

1n>  Mr.  W.  thought  it  possiUe  that  it  migbt  be  said,  in  excuse  of  this 

yi'  transaction,  that  these  poor  fishermen  and  pensk>ners  took  this  now 

:i  J  worthless  money  voluntarily,  or  at  their  own  option.    But  whether 

the  individual  who  is  to  be  paid  may  be  made  willing  to  take  such 
irredeemable  paper  or  not,  the  law  b  direct  and  peremptory,  and 
prohibits  the  officer  fiom  offering  it.  The  consent  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  to  take  it,  especially  when  he  can  get  nothing  else,  will  not 
justify  that  violation  in  any  quarter.  But  what  consent  can  that  be 
esteemed,  what  voluntary  taking  is  there  in  such  cases,  where  a 
man,  because  he  cannot  get  all  that  is  due  to  him,  is  compelled  to 
take  part,  rather  than  have  none  ?  What  is  there  voluntary  about 
it  ?  This  is  coercion,  and  not  consent.  Congress  has  not  yet  ad- 
mitted the  notk>n,  and  Mr.  W.  hoped  it  never  would,  that  die 
receipt  of  paper  under  par  was  voluntary,  whenever  officers  of 
Government  could  prevail  on  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money  from  the  United  States  to  take  it,  under  the  penalty 
of  getting  nothing.  His  letter,  indeed,  said  that  specie  had  been 
asked  for,  and  was  refused;  but  whether  asked  for  or  not,  or 
whether  the  fishermen  knew  they  were  entitled  to  specie  or  not,  it 
was  equally  the  dutjr  of  the  officer  to  refirain  fiom  (^^ng  these  bilb. 
filr.  W.  therefore  wish^ed  to  know  by  what  authority  Government, 
or  the  officers  of  Grovemmeni,  dispensed  with  the  law.    By  what 
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authority  they  repealed  the  statute,  or  disregarded  it.    By  what 
license  they  had  obtained  the  dispensing  power. 

It  is  (said  Mr.  W.)  a  notorious  fact  that  no  bank  paper  was,  b  the 

E resent  state  of  the  currency,  equivalent  to  sjpecie ;  it  was  refused 
y  the  Government,  who  demanded  and  obtamed  specie,  or  Treas- 
ury notes,  for  debts  due  to  itself.  How,  then,  could  the  collector 
of  Boston  be  justified  in  passing  bad  money  in  fulfilment  of  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  Government,  namely,  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  of  the  aged  and  destitute  revolutionary  pensioners  ? 

It  is  said  (though  Mr.  W.  did  not  himself  know  the  fact  to  be  so) 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  United  States'  money  in  that  bank. 
This  was  also  a  subiect  on  which  Mr.  W.  was  desirous  that  some 
mibrmation  should  be  given  to  the  Senate,  for  he  had  heretofore 
understood  that  the  public  money  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  been  drawn 
out  of  the  bank.  Mr.  W.  wished  to  know  when,  and  by  whom, 
this  sum,  now  understood  to  be  there,  was  deposited,  or  how  it 
came  there. 

Mr.  W.  did  not  wish  to  anticipate  debate  on  the  Treasury  system 
bill,  which  was  to  be  brought  forward  a  fortnight  hence ;  but  be 
would,  nevertheless,  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  two  points  which 
he  wished,  as  being  important  truths,  might  be  kept  in  the  constant 
view  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  first  was,  that  every  notion  and  idea  of  justice  required  that 
there  should  be  one  mode  of  payment  by  the  United  States  to  all 
who  were  entitled  to  payments  fix)m  Government  or  its  officers. 
There  was,  at  present,  no  uniform  medium.  Even  the  Treasury 
notes,  which  were  issued  to  public  creditors,  were  not  all  of  equal 
value.  Some  of  them  carried  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent., 
some  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.,  and  some  at  the  rate  of  one  mill 
jfer  cent  But  an  interest  of  one  mill ! !  Mr.  W.  could  not  but 
consider  it  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  any  Government,  to  create  such  a  diflference  m  'tis  pay* 
ments,  whereby  the  public  creditor  received  a  more  or  less  valu- 
able compensation,  not  according  to  his  just  demands,  but  according 
to  his  skill  in  making  a  bargain,  according  to  his  facility  or  difficulty 
of  being  put  off  with  a  larger  or  smaller  amount ! 

The  other  point  which  he  wished  now  and  always  to  urge,  was, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  as  some 
imagined  it,  to  have  gold  and  silver  for  Government  use,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  paper  circulation  in  the  countr3r,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  Government  can  so  conduct  its  transactions 
with  the  People,  or  keep  itself  safe,  and  keep  them  safe,  while  the 
general  currency  of  the  country  is  depreciated  or  deranged.  In 
other  words,  there  can  be  no  safety,  there  can  be  no  security  nor 
confidence,  even  in  transactions  with  Government,  except  by  re- 
forming and  restoring  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  and 
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establishing  a  geDeral  and  uniform  medium  of  payment.  It  is  not 
possible  for  Government,  with  any  practical  utility,  to  have' a  sound 
currency  only  for  itself;  there  must  be  such  a  currency  for  the 
People,  and  for  the  country  generally.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  Government  to  stand  apart,  and  strengthen  itself,  and  take  care 
of  itself,  and  those  who  deal  with  it,  and  secure  its  own  safety  and 
theirs,  while  it  neglects  to  provide  for  the  safety,  security,  and  well- 
being  of  the  whole  country. 

He  would  add  nothing  to  these  remarks,  further  than  to  say,  that 
in  this  case,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  if  loss  should  turn  out  to  have 
been  sufiered  by  individuals  in  consequence  of  illegal  payments  made 
by  officers  of  Government,  or  in  consequence  of  payments  made  in 
a  depreciated  medium,  if  the  officers  themselves  were  not  liable  to 
make  it  good,  he,  for  one,  should  vole  to  make  good  every  such 
deficiency,  to  the  utmost  farthing,  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  i§  a  copy  of  one  of  the  letten  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wkbstxr, 
in  the  coarse  of  his  remarks,  when  he  also,  in  referring  to  it,  said,  that  it  was 
at  the  serriee  of  erery  Senator  to  see  and  examine  it 

**  Sir  :  You  will,  I  am  satisfied,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you 
these  few  lines,  the  subject  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  fdlow- 
townsmen.  Jhe  Govermnent  have  lately  paid  to  the  fishermen  of  this  town 
their  boun^  money,  amounting  to  something  like  $20,000.  Something 
like  $10,000  of  this  amount  was  paid  in  Commonwealth  Bank  bills,  the  re- 
maining $10,000  in  bills  of  other  banks.  Now,  sir,  just  look  at  the  distress 
that  is  likely  to  come  upon  this  poor  town  by  this  specie-paying  Government 
of  ours.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  has  stopped,  and  $100  would  not  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  collector  of  Boston  was  solicited  by  a  number  of 
^nUemen  of  Uiis  town  for  specie,  or  even  Treasury  notes.  No ;  he'd  pay 
m  no  other  way  but  by  a  check  on  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  This,  sir,  it 
a  hard  case  for  the  poor  fishermen  of  this  town,  and  I  am  satisfied,  you,  sir, 
will  do  what  lies  in  your  power  (if  any  thing  can  be  donej  for  their  relief. 
The  poor  widow  and  revolutionary  soldier  come  in  also  for  their  part  in 
the  distress  of  the  town ;  many  of  them,  who  have  received  pensbns,  have 
been  paid  in  Commonwealth  Bank  bills,  and,  having  full  reliance  upon  the 
Government,  have  kept  the  money  they  had  paid  them  by  the  Government, 
believing  that  the  Government  would  not  pay  them  in  bad  money. 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant" 


In  Senate,  February  6,  1838. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  move  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for 
information  respecting  the  amount  of  the  public  moneys  in  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  at  Boston,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fbance. 

In  this  report,  said  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  says  that  no  in- 
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fitnictions  were  ever  given  by  the  Treasuiy  Department  to  tender 
bank  notes  of  any  denomination  to  public  creditors  or  officers ;  and 
he  says,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pay  all  the 
public  creditors,  especially  on  the  sea-board,  in  specie,  as  sufficient 
could  not  be  collected.  The  law,  therefore,  has  been  plainly  one 
way,  and  the  practice  the  other.  The  act  of  Congress  says,  no  bills 
not  equivalent  to  specie  shall  be  offered  in  payment ;  and  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  the  particular  and  careful  perusal  of  those  who 
suppose  they  can  maintain  a  specie  currency  for  Grovemment,  while 
they  sufl^r  the  general  paper  currency  of  the  countiy  to  be  depre- 
ciated. In  my  opinion,  the  state  of  thbgs  detailed  in  this  report 
is  a  correct  sample,  or  a  foretaste  of  what  we  shall  experience,  on  a 
large  scale,  when  the  sub-treasury  bill  shall  have  become  law,  and 
a  nominal  specie  currency,  for  revenue  purposes,  shall  have  been 
established.  Although  the  law  now  existing  is  precise  and  positive, 
that  Government  officers  shall  pay  all  public  creditors  in  specie,  or 
bills  equivalent  to  specie,  and  shall  offer  them  nothing  else,  yet  the 
Secretary  says  that  it  has  been  impracticable  to  obtain  specie  for 
this  purpose,  either  of  the  banks  or  the  merchants ;  and  this  he  says 
at  a  time  when  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  specie  in 
the  country.  Here,  then,  is  exactly  such  a  state  of  things  as  we 
propose  to  estaUish  by  sub-treasuries  and  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency. We  see  here  precisely  how  the  system  will  work.  While 
there  are  banks  (and  banks  there  will  be)  the  specie  will  inevitably 
get  into  the  banks ;  and  whenever  any  dbaster  happens  to  the  banks, 
so  that  they  suspend  specie  payments,  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  merchants  can  get  the  specie  out.  Dues  to  Government, 
therefore,  will  not  be  received  in  specie,  and  dues  from  Government 
will  not  be  paid  in  specie.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  banks  main- 
tain their  credit,  and  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand,  an 
exclusive  specie  currency  will  be  useless  and  unnecessary.  The 
result  of  all  will  be,  that  an  exclusive  specie  currency  will  be 
always  either  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  It  will  be  a  superflu- 
ity or  an  impossibility. 

The  following  sums  of  public  money  appear,  by  the  Secretary's 
report,  to  be  now  m  deposit  in  that  bank : — 

1st  The  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States 939,639 

2d.  Sum  reported  as  standinff  to  the  credit  of  the  collector 65^1 

3d.  Amounts  to  the  credit  of  the  late  pension  agency 154,848 

4th.  Amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  for  build- 
ing the  custom-house 70,000 

5th.  Amount  to  the  credit  of  Maj.  Craig,  Ordnance  Department  1,119 

0th.  Amount  to  credit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 7,644 

7Ul  Amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Paymaster  General 346 

Making  a  total  of ^ 9839,537 
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The  Secretary  represents  these  deposits  to  have  been  made, 
generally,  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  but  that 
$150,000  was  received  by  the  bank  m  October  and  December 
last,  on  drafts  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  favor  of 
the  bank  before  the  suspension.  No  money  has  been  directed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  since  the  suspension.  It  is  not  stated 
what  security  exists  for  the  payment  of  this  large  sum,  or  what  is 
the  chance  of  its  payment. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bsfnk  paid  pensions  and  bounties, 
I  find  attached  to  the  report  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  bank, 
in  which  he  says,  that  ^'  in  all  cases  where  the  bills  of  this  bank,  or 
any  other  bank,  have  been  paid  by  this  bank  to  pensioners,  or  their 
attorneys,  they  were  voluntarily  received  by  them  "  !  The  nature 
of  these  voluntary  receipts  of  payments,  in  depreciated  paper,  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  letter  and  the  affidavit  which  I  have 
laid  before  the  Senate.  The  affidavit  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in 
facts. 

The  statement  is— • 

<^I,A8a  Pickering,  ofBellingham,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  MasaachuBetts, 
residing  at  present  in  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  on  oath 
do  declare  and  say,  That,  on  the  third  day  of  October  now  last  past,  I  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Pension  Agent  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  receive  a 
pension  due  to  my  father,  Benjamin  Pickering,  for  revolutionary  services. 
He  already  had  on  hand  a  quantity  of  the  bills  of  the  CkMnmoowealth  Bank, 
and  instructed  me  to  procure  other  money,  if  possible.  I  called,  and  was 
requested  to  step  into  a  room  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit,  for  which  I 
was  charged,  and  paid  m  specie,  twenty-five  cents.  I  then  received  a 
check  for  sixty-three  dollars,  and  was  directed  to  present  the  check  at  the 
opposite  counter.  I  did  so,  and  had  tendered  to  me  a  fifty  dollar  bill  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank,  also  a  ten  and  a  three  dollar  bill  of  the  same  bank. 
I  declined  receiving  them,  and  stated  that  I  wanted  something  better.  I  told 
them  at  least  I  wanted  a  little  specie ;  I  should  like  the  thirteen  dollars  in 
specie.  They  told  me  I  must  take  that  or  nothing.  I  asked  them  for  the  ten 
or  the  three  in  specie ;  both  were  refused.  I  then  asked  at  least  for  the  twenty- 
five  cents  in  specie  which  I  had  just  paid,  and  it  was  refiised.  I  then  read 
one  of  their  bills  to  them,  and  asked  if  they  would  pay  old  revolutioners  in 
nothing  but  lies.  I  was  obliged  to  take  their  bills,  contrary  to  my  wishes 
and  instructions. 

"ASA  PICKERING." 

This,  too,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  will  happen  hereafter,  when 
we  shall  have,  nominally,  a  system  of  exclusive  specie  payments 
and  receipts.  Forty  statutes  could  not  forbid  payments  of  bank 
notes  more  distinctly  and  peremptorily  than  the  present  law  ibrbids 
all  payments  in  depreciated  bank  notes.  Yet,  here  it  is  admitted, 
both  by  the  disbursing  officers  and  by  the  Secretary  himself,  that 
such  depreciated  bank  notes  have  been  ofiTered  in  payment  and  re* 
ceived  ;  although  the  very  offering  of  them,  that  is,  the  act  of  pro» 
posmg  (o  make  payments  in  such  notes,  b  in  the  teeth  of  the  act 
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of  Congress.  So  it  will  be  hereafter.  The  law  will  be  positive 
that  noUiing  but  gold  and  silver  shall  be  offered ;  yet  paper  will  be 
offered,  and  often  taken ;  and  Just  such  contests  will  arise  as  that 
which  arises  in  this  case ;  the  Government  officers  insisting  that  the 
paper  was  voluntarily  received,  and  the  party  receiving  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  insistbg,  and  making  oath,  that  he  i-esisted  the  receipt 
of  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  took  it  at  last  simply  because  he  could 
get  nothing  else.  I  think  any  man  must  be  shortsighted  who  does 
not  perceive  that  occurrences  of  this  sort  will  be  constantly  hap- 
pening under  a  system  in  which  the  Government  uses,  or  pretends 
to  use,  one  currency,  and  the  People  another. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  important  matter  disclosed  in  this  re- 
port, to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States'  pensions  were  paid  bv  that  bank,  without 
cost  or  charge ;  and  as  the  bank  was  a  safe  depository,  no  losses 
happened  to  Government  or  to  individuals. 

When  the  bank  charter  expired,  Congress  was  called  on  to 
make  some  other  provision  for  paying  pensions,  and  the  act  of 
April  20,  1836,  was  passed.  That  act  provides  that,  in  future, 
<'  payments  of  pensions  shall  be  made  by  such  persons  or  corpora- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct,  but  no  comperuaium  or 
allowance  shaU  be  made  to  such  persona  or  corporations  for  making 
such  payments^  without  authority  of  law.^^ 

This  act  was  passed  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  Congress,  by  law,  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  infe- 
rior officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  Heads  of  Departments, 

Under  this  law  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  these  officers, 
and  a  list  of  them  has  been  recently  sent  by  him  to  the  Senate. 
It  will  appear  from  the  report  from  the  War  Department  tliat,  like 
other  disbursing  officers,  they  have  been  called  on  to  give  official 
bonds ;  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  they  are  officers  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

But  now  to  their  pay.  The  act  of  April  20,  1836,  creating  the 
office  and  providing  for  the  appointing  of  the  officer,  declares,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  them,  iffithout  authority  of  law.  Now,  Congress  has  passed  no 
further  law  on  the  subject ;  and  yet  how  stands  the  matter  of  their 
pay  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1834,  the  President,  or  Secretary 
of  War^  before  the  batik  charter  expired,  undertook  to  transfer  the 
pension  funds  book  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  deposit 
banks ;  and  on  that  occasion,  those  deposit  banks  wete  told,  as 
will  be  seen  by  this  report,  that  in  consideration  of  Ae  benefits 
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Ufhich  they  would  derive  from  the  dqfosits,  no  commissioa  or  aalaiy 
would  be  allowed. 

The  same  course  was  adopted  after  the  act  of  1836  passed ;  so  that, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  pension  agents,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  get  their  pay  by  the  use  of  the  Government  funds 
in  their  hands.  And  I  find,  by  inquiry  at  the  proper  source,  that 
the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  the  necessary  fiinds  six  months  before 
they  will  be  needed ;  9f)  that  the  agent  has  the  use  of  the  money  for 
that  period ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  paying  it  to  the  pen- 
sioners, he  pays  it,  and  immediately  receives  from  the  Treasury  an 
advance  for  the  next  six  months  ;  so  that  he  has,  the  whole  year 
round,  the  use  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one  half  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  pensions  paid  at  his  office.  \ 

For  instance,  the  whole  annual  amount  of  pensions,  paid  at 
Boston,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts. One  half  this  sum  b  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  agent,  as  his  compensation  for  paying  the  pensions, 
actually  enjoys  the  use  of  this  sum  the  whole  year. 

Suppose  the  use  of  the  money  to  be  worth  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  the  compensation  thus  made  to  the  pension  agent  in  Boston  is 
more  than  nine  thousand  dollars. 

So  in  New  Hampshire,  where  there  are  two  pension  agencies, 
one  at  Portsmouth,  and  one  at  Concord.  At  the  Portsmouth 
agency,  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  is  annually 
paid  out.  Tlie  agent,  therefore,  has  usually  on  hand  the  one  half 
of  this  sum,  say  fiifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  would  be  near  a  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  Concord  pension  office,  the  amount  of  annual  payments 
is  sixty-six  thousand  dollars.  One  half  of  this  sum  being  usually 
on  hand,  the  agent  receives,  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  use  of  that  one  half,  say  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  apounts  to  nineteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  dollars.  These  sums  are  taken  from  official 
statements,  and  I  believe  are  correct ;  and  the  other  general  facts 
are  obtained  from  authentic  sources. 

It  will  probably  strike  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  that  these 
rates  of  compensation  are  exceedingly  large,  especially  in  these  days 
of  professed  economy  and  reform ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  all  will 
admit  that  this  mode  of  making  compensation  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,  as  it  places  the  funds  of  the  Grovemment  every  day  at 
hazard.  How  this  mode  of  making  compensation,  or  this  amount 
of  compensation,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  words  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  declare  that  there  shall  be  no  compensation  without 
.  authority  of  law,  I  hope  some  gentleman  will  undertake  to  explain. 

In  most  cases,  but  I  believe  not  in  all,  the  list  will  show  these 
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agents  are  presidents  of  State  banks ;  but  the  appointments,  never- 
theless, are  personal  appointments,  and  the  banks  themselves  are 
not  responsible  for  the  agents'  fidelity.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
agents,  like  other  disbursing  officers  of  Government,  give  bonds  for 
the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tlieir  office.  I  trust,  sir,  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  see  the  necessity  of  some  further  legal 
provision  on  this  subject 

Since  I  am  speakifig  on  this  subject,  I  will  (said  Mr.  W.)  take 
leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  a  personal  matter.  The  Globe 
of  Saturday,  still  pursuing  a  course  of  meddling  with  the  private 
concerns  of  public  men,  which  course,  nevertheless,  it  admits  is  ex- 
ceedingly despicable,  reiterates  charges  of  my  having  had  paper  dis- 
honored at  this  Commonwealth  Bank.  The  obvious  object  of  all 
this,  as  of  the  fonner  article,  it  is  evident,  is  to  hold  out  an  appear- 
ance that  I  owe  the  bank,  or  have  owed  it  in  times  past.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that,  by  the  time  this  statement  of  the  Globe  gets  a 
hundred  miles  from,  Washington,  it  will  be  so  amplified  as  to  repre- 
sent me  as  an  acknowledged  debtor  to  the  bank  to  a  great  amount ; 
and,  by  the  time  it  gets  over  the  mountains,  the  failure  of  the  bank 
will  be  mainly  ascribed,  very  possibly,  to  its  loans  to  me.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  I  never  owed  the  bank  a  dollar,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, nor  ever  had  any  pecuniary  transaction  with  it  whatever. 

The  statement  is,  that  a  bill  drawn  by  me,  and  accepted,  was 
sent  to  the  bank  for  collection,  and  not  duly  paid  by  the  acceptor. 
It  was  of  course  returned  upon  the  drawer,  and  duly  paid  ^nd  taken 
up  by  him.  All  this  b  very  unimportant  and  innocent ;  but  it  is 
stated  as  if  with  studious  design  to  represent  me  as  a  debtor  to  the 
bank ;  whereas,  in  the  first  place,  the  bank  had  no  interest  m  it 
whatever ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  duly  paid  by  the  draw- 
er on  the  acceptor's  neglect.  As  to  any  acceptance  of  my  own, 
sent  to  that  bank  for  collection,  being  protested,  I  never  heai-d  of  it, 
to  my  knowledge.  If  such  a  thing  happened,  it  must  have  been 
accidental,  and  owing  to  some  mistake  as  to  the  day,  which  was 
seasonably  corrected.  Nor  can  it  be  true  that  any  note  or  bill  with 
my  name  on  it  was  handed  over  to  another  bank  on  the  failure  of 
this  Commonwealth  Bank,  unless  it  was  some  dead  note  or  bill 
which  had  been  already  paid  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive 
payment.  This  apparent  and  obvious  purpose  of  representing  me 
as  a  debtor  to  the  bank,  or  as  ever  having  been  a  borrower  at  it,  is 
founded  in  sheer  misrepresentation  and  fabehood. 

I  perceive  that  the  directors,  or  officers,  of  this  bank  have  been 
busying  themselves  to  help  out  the  statements  of  the  Globe ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  says  I  ever  owed  the  bank  a  dollar  m  the  world  ; 
they  might,  I  think,  be  better  employed.  It  has  been  stated  pub- 
licly that  these  officers  have  helped  themselves  to  loans,  from  their 
own  bank,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  amount  of  all  its  capital,  and 
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then  failed,  bank  and  all,  leaving  a  prodigious  mass  of  unredeemed 
paper  upon  the  hands  of  the  Public.  I  know  not  how  this  may 
be ;  but,  until  the  charge  is  cleared  up,  one  should  think  they 
might  find  better  employment  than  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  slan- 
derous imputations  against  their  neighbors,  and  attacking  people 
who  have  not  the  misfortune  to  owe  them  any  thing. 

in  reply  to  Mr.  Niles,  Mr.  Wkbstzb  remarked  — 

The  law  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  these  pension  agents  shall 
receive  no  compensation  without  provision  by  law ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary, in  making  compensation,  has  of  course  done  it  without  law* 
I  have  a  right  to  the  fact.  The  Secretary  makes  the  appointments, 
generally,  of  the  president  or  some  other  officer  of  a  bank,  and  the 
appointment  is  entirely  personal ;  the  bond  is  personal ;  the  bond 
was  directly  to  the  United  States ;  and  this  proves  conclusively 
that  the  officer  b  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  No  bank  is 
named  in  the  bond ;  in  those  which  I  have  seen,  —  and  I  have  ob- 
tained the  common  form  from  the  office,  —  I  do  not  find  that  the 
agent  is  named  or  described  as  president  or  cashier  of  any  bank. 
The  appointment  b  simply  of  A  B  as  agent  for  paying  pensions  in 
a  certain  place  ;  and  A  B  gives  his  own  bond,  directly  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  sureties,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  hb  duties. 
If  the  agent,  in  any  case,  be  connected  with  any  bank,  and 
desire  to  leave  the  money  on  deposit  in  that  bank,  instead  of 
using  it  himself,  that  is  matter  of  arrangement  between  him  and  the 
bank.  All  this  makes  no  difference;  it  does  not  diminbh  the 
amount  of  compensation ;  it  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  office. 
The  agent  b  an  officer,  appointed  by  audiorit^  of  law,  and  acting 
under  bonds  to  the  United  States,  and  receiving,  as  it  appears  by 
thb  report,  a  very  large  compensation.  I  have  nothing  to  do  now 
with  the  deposit  system  ;  all  I  say  b,  that  this  kind  of  management 
ought  not  to  go  on,  making,  as  every  one  must  admit,  a  very  great 
allowance  for  compensation,  far  too  large.  And  what  occasion  b 
there  of  hazarding  all  this  money  ?  I  speak,  however,  only  of  the 
exbting  state  of  things,  as  a  subject  which  the  Senate  must  perceive 
requires  a  remedy.  There  b  a  personal  appointment  of  a  certain 
officer  by  law  ;  and  therefore  there  b  m  effect  a  personal  emolu- 
ment to  the  amount  which  I  have  stated ;  at  least  it  b  as  large  as 
that  at  Boston,  and  may  be  larger  elsewhere. 
VOL.  ui.  32 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE  PREEMPTION  BILL,  MADE  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  JANUARY  29,  1838. 


The  following  bill  to  grant  preemption  rights  to  actual  settlera  on  the  public 
lands  being  on  its  passage,  viz. : 

A    BILL     TO     GRANT     PREEMPTION     RIGHTS    TO     SETTLERS     ON     THE 
PUBLIC    LANDS. 

Bt  U  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houatof  BepresenUdives  of  tkt  Umted 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  every  actual  settler  of  the 
public  lands,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  was  in  possession,  and  a  housekeeper  by  personal  residence  thereon, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  an  act,  entitled  ^  An  Act 
to  grant  preemption  rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands,'*  approved  May 
twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  the  said  act  is  hereby  re- 
vived and  continued  in  force  two  yean,  Provided,  That  where  more  than  one 
person  may  have  settled  upon  and  cultivated  an^r  one  quarter  section  of  land, 
each  one  of  them  shall  have  an  equal  share  or  interest  in  the  said  quartet 
section,  but  shall  have  no  claim,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  to  any  other  land :  And 
provided,  always.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  a  right 
of  preemption  to  any  person  or  persons  in  consequence  of  any  settlement  or 
improvement  made  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  land 
on  which  such  settlement  or  improvement  was  made,  or  to  any  land  spe- 
cially occupied  or  reserved  for  town  lots,  or  other  purposes,  by  authority  of 
the  United  States ;  Andjprovided  further,  That  nothmg  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  aflfect  any  of  the  selections  of  public  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  the  use  of  salt  springs,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
which  mav  have  been  or  mav  be  made  by  any  State  under  existing  laws  pf 
the  United  States ;  but  this  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  those 
of  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  who  have  inhabited,  according  to  its  provisions, 
certain  fractions  of  the  public  lands  within  the  land  district  of  Palmyra,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  which  were  reserved  from  sale  in  consequence  of  the 
surveys  of  Spanish  and  French  grants,  but  are  found  to  be  without  the  lines 
•f  said  grants. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said,  that  whatever  opposition  might  be 
made  to  this  bill,  in  his  opinion,  some  provbion  of  this  nature  was 
necessary  and  proper,  and  therefore  he  had  supported  it,  and  he 
should  now  vote  for  its  final  passage. 

Although  entirely  indisposed  (said  Mr.  W.)  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure which  may  prejudice  the  public  interest,  or  trifle  with  this 
sreat  subject,  and  opposed  at  all  times  to  all  new  schemes  and  pro- 
jects, I  still  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must,  from  necessity, 
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propriety,  and  justice,  make  some  provision  for  the  existing  ease* 
We  are  not  now  at  the  moment  when  preemption  rights  are  first  to 
be  granted ;  nor  can  we  recall  the  past.  The  state  of  things  now 
actually  existing  must  be  regarded.  To  this  our  serious  attention  is 
summoned.  There  are  now  known  to  be  many  thousands  of  settlers 
on  public  lands,  either  not  yet  surveyed,  or  the  surveys  not  yet  re- 
turned ;  or  if  surveyed,  not  yet  brought  into  maHcet  tor  sale. 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  How  came  they  there  ?  How 
did  this  great  number  of  persons  get  on  the  public  lands  ?  And  to 
this  question  it  may  be  truly  answered,  that  they  have  gone  on  to 
the  lands  under  the  encouragement  of  previous  acts  of  Congress. 
They  have  settled  and  built  houses,  and  made  improvements,  in  the 
persuasion  that  Congress  would  deal  with  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has,  in  repeated  instances,  dealt  with  others.  Thb  has  been 
the  universal  sentiment  and  expectation.  Others  have  settled  on 
the  public  lands,  certainly  with  less  encouragement  fix>m  acts  of 
Congress  than  these  settlers  have  had,  and  yet  have  been  allowed 
a  preemption  right.  These  settlers,  therefore,  have  confidently 
looked  for  the  same  privilege. 

Another  circumstance  is  fit  to  i)e  mentioned.  Very  large  pur- 
chases of  the  public  land  are  known  to  have  been  made  in  1835 
and  1836.  These  purchases  exceeded  the  quantity  necessary  for 
actual  settlement ;  and  they  were  made,  in  many  cases,  in  large 
tracts,  by  companies  or  by  large  single  proprietors,  who  purchased 
for  purposes  of  investment,  and  with  a  view  to  retain  the  lands  until 
their  value  should  be  enhanced  by  the  general  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  These  purchases  would  be,  of  course, 
of  the  best  and  freshest  lands  in  the  market ;  that  is,  they  would  be 
in  the  most  recent  surveys,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  surveyed  dis- 
tricts most  advanced  in  the  interior.  Now,  I  have  understood  from 
good  authority,  that  it  has  often  happened  in  the  North-west,  (and 
of  the  South-west  I  know  little,)  that  persons  disposed  to  purchase 
and  settle  on  the  fiontier  have,  in  many  instances,  found  themselves 
unable  to  buy  to  their  satisfaction,  either  of  Government  or  individ- 
uals. Government  had  sold  the  best  lands  to  companies  or  to  in- 
dividual proprietors,  and  these  last  were  disposed  to  keep,  and  not 
to  sell ;  or  they  or  their  agents  were  either  unknown,  or  were 
living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  application  to  purchase 
could  not  readily  be  made  to  them. 

These  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  created  a  new  in* 
centive  to  pass  beyond  the  surveys  set  down  on  the  public  domain, 
and  trust  to  Congress  for  a  preemption  right,  such  as  had  been 
granted  in  previous  instances.  The  result  of  these  causes  is,  that 
settlements  have  become  quite  extensive,  and  the  number  of  peo- 

Sle  veiy  large.    In  that  part  of  Wisconsin  which  lies  west  of  the 
Iis»ssippi,  there  are  supposed  to  be  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
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inhabitants.  Over  this  region  Congress  has  extended  civil  govern^- 
ment,  established  courts  of  law,  and  encouraged  the  building  of 
villages  and  towns  ;  and  yet  the  country  has  not  been  brought  into 
the  market  for  sale,  except  it  may  be  small  quantities  for  the  sites 
of  villages  and  towns.  In  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  a  similar  state 
of  things  exbts,  especially  on  and  near  the  border  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  numerous  settlements  have  been  made  and  commercial  towns 
erected,  some  of  them  already  of  considerable  importance,  but 
where  the  title  to  the  land  still  remains  in  the  Crovemment.  Sim- 
ilar cases  exist  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  probably  also 
in  the  South-western  States. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  W.^  the  practical  question  is.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  these  cases  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with  those  settlers,  their 
improvements,  and  the  lands  on  which  they  live  ?  Is  there  any 
one  who  would  propose  or  desire  that  these  lands  should  be  put  up 
at  open  auction,  improvements  and  all,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  interest  or  protectk)n 
of  the  settlers  ?  For  my  part,  I  could  propose  no  such  thing,  nor 
by  any  means  consent  to  any  such  thing. 

Nor  do  I  suppose  that  there  could  l^  such  an  auction,  and  that 
other  persons  could  attend  and  bid  at  it  freely,  and  overbid  the 
actual  settlers  for  their  own  settlements  and  improvements,  without 
disturbance  and  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Nor  would  a  dollar 
of  money,  m  my  judgment,  be  realized  by  the  Treasury  by  such 
a  course  of  proceeding,  beyond  what  would  be  received  for  the  same 
lands  under  this  law.  As  to  the  general  justice  of  the  bill,  its 
policy,  or  the  degree  of  indulgence  wtych  it  holds  out  to  those  who 
have  become  setSers,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  — 

1.  That  it  applies  only  to  those  who  have  now  already  settled  on 
the  public  lands.  And  I  am  quite  willing  to  concur  with  others  iif 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Message,  by 
adopting  such  measures,  for  the  future,  as  may  be  thought  wise  and 
reasonable,  and  as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  hereafter  of  any  ne- 
cessity for  laws  like  this. 

2.  The  bill  makes  no  donation  or  gratuity.  It  grants  only  a  pre- 
emption right ;  a  right  of  previous  purchase,  at  the  price  for  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  lands  has  been,  and  now  is,  actually 
sold. 

3.  It  gives  this  right  only  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  section ; 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  quantity  for  a  form,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  and  vast  regions. 

4.  It  gives  the  right  only  to  heads  of  families,  or  householders, 
actually  settled  and  residing  on  the  tract. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  much  in  favor  of  this  bill,  that  what  it 
does  grant,  it  grants  (where  the  requisite  proof  b  made)  at  once 
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and  focever,  without  mischievous  qualifications^  and  conditions  sub- 
seouent,  such  as  formed  part  of  the  bill  of  last  year. 

it  has  been  proposed  to  amend  this  .bill,  so  as  to  limit  its  benefits 
to  native  or  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Although  I  have  heretofore  been  disposed  to  &vor  such  a  propo- 
sition, yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  pass ;  because 
such  a  limitation  has  been  altogether  unknown  in  our  general  system 
of  land  sales ;  and  to  introduce  it  here,  where  we  are  acting  on 
rights  already  acquired,  would  be  both  invidious  and  unjust. 

It  has  been  proposed,  also,  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  to  require  that 
the  settler,  in  additKHi  to  the  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  should 
pay  one  half  the  actual  value  of  the  land  above  that  sum ;  this 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  appraisers,  appointed  by  the  register  of 
the  land-office.  I  could  not  agree  to  this  amendment ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  never  adopted  the  principle  of  selling  lands 
on  appraisement ;  but,  secondly  and  mamly,  because,  if  these  settlers 
have  had  any  ground  or  reason  to  expect  a  preemption  right  from 
Congress,  (which  is  the  substantial  foundation  or  the  bill,)  they 
have  had,  and  now  have,  reason  to  expect  it,  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  it  has  been  granted  to  others.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  that  there  may  be  some  undeserving  persons 
among  these  settlers,  I  do  not  doubt.  That  the  advantages  of  this 
bill  may  be  enjoyed,  in  some  cases,  by  those  who  are  not  actual 
settlers,  with  honest,  bwia  fide  purpose  of  permanent  residence,  is 
very  probable.  But  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  to 
which  the  bill  will  apply  will  be  such  as  ought  to  be  relieved.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  the  readiest  way  of  quieting  these  titles  and  pos- 
sessions, which  the  public  interest  requires  should,  b  some  wav,  be 
quieted  without  fiirther  delay.  Ind^,  no  course  b  proposed  but 
either  to  pass  this  bill,  or  to  bring  the  lands  at  once  to  public  auc- 
tion, open  to  the  biddings  of  all.  This  last  course,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  result  in  no  gain  whatever  to  the  Treasury,  whilst  it  might 
be  attended  with  serious  inconveniences  to  the  publk;,  and  would 
be  sure  to  throw  whole  neighborhoods,  villages,  and  counties,  into 
a  state  of  much  excitement,  much  perplexity,  and  much  distress. 
Both  for  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  the  interest 
and  protectKMa  of  the  settler,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to 


In  aaswer  to  Mr.  Clat— 


Mr.  Webstbb  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  which  it 
had  pleased  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  to  express  at 
bis  support  of  this  bill,  he  should  continue  that  support ;  but  he  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  elaborate  defence  of  his  vote. 
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The  bill,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  it  is  well  ascertained,  will  pass  the  Senate 
hj  a  large  majority.  Of  its  fiite  elsewhere,  I  know  nothing,  either 
certa'inly  or  probably.  But,  since  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its 
passage  here,  I  have  desired,  and  still  desire,  only  to  say  so  much 
as  may-  show  the  ground  of  my  own  opbion  in  its  faror. 

.Sir,  the  difference  between  the  member  fix>m  Kentucky  and  my* 
self,  on  thb  occasion,  b  plain  and  distinct.     It  is  precisely  this  : 

He  is  altogether  agabst  the  preemptive  right.  He  is  for  carry* 
ing  into  operation  the  law,  as  it  stands,  and  for  ^ving  it  effect  over 
the  lands  on  which  these  settlers  live,  in  the  same  way.  as  over 
other  public  lands.  He  is  for  putting  all  these  lands  up  to  open 
auction,  and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  letting  the  settler 
take  the  consequence.  He  says  there  should  be  an  auction,  and  a 
free  auction  ;  and  he  argues,  with  that  consistency  and  cohesion'  of 
ideas  which  belongs  to  him,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  public  auction, 
as  he  insists  there  ought  to  be,  then  there  must  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  perfectly  free  competition ;  that  it  should  be  as  open  to  one  man 
to  bid,  as  another;  diat  no  man,  or  men,  ought  to  be  privileged  or 
favored ;  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  an  auction,  at  which  one 
man  may  bid,  and  another  may  not ;  or  an  auction,  at  which  some 
bidders  are  told  that  others  must  have  preference.  He,  therefore, 
is  for  a  free  sale,  open  to  every  body,  and  to  be  conducted  in  thai 
manner  which  shall  insure  the  receipts  of  the  greatest  sum  of 
money  into  the  Treasury.  Now,  1  say  at  once,  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly, that  this  is  not  my  object.  I  have  other  views.  I  wbh,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  frontier ;  and  I  wbh, 
also,  to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  reasonable  rights  of  the  settlers ; 
because  I  think  they  have  rights  which  deserve  to  be  protected. 
These  are  my  objects.  Sir,  if  we  couM  order  an  auction  here,  in 
thb  city,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  all  possible  control  of  the  settlers,  and 
far  from  all  fear  of  any  bfluence  of  theirs,  and  could  there  sell  the 
lands  they  live  on,  and  their  improvements,  for  their  utmost  value, 
and  put  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  into  the  Treasury,  it  would  be 
'  the  very  last  thing  I  should  ever  do.  (Sod  forbid  that  I  should 
make  jgain  and  profit  out  of  the  labors  of  these  settlers,  and  carry 
that  gain  mto  the  Treasury.  I  did  not  suppose  any  man  would 
desire  that.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  one  who  would  con- 
sent that  the  increased  value  of  these  lands,  caused  by  the  labor,  the 
toil,  and  the  sweat  of  the  settlers,  should  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  natKHial  Treasury.  Certainly,  certainly,  sir,  I  shall  oppose 
all  proceedbgs  leading  to  such  a  result.  Yet  the  member  from 
Kentucky  has  nothing  to  propose,  but  to  sell  the  lands  at  auction 
for  the  most  they  will  bring,  at  a  sale  which  he  says  ought  to  be 
perfisctly  free  and  ojpen  to  every  body,  and  to  carry  the  proceeds 
into  the  Treasury.  Let  the  sales  go  on ;  that  b  bb  doctrine.  Let 
the  laws  take  their  course,  he  says,  sbce  we  live  under  a  Govern* 
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ment  of  laws.  Have  a  sale^  make  it  free  and  open,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  Let  the  Grovemment  take  care  that  every  body,  who 
wishes  to  bid,  be  as  free  to  do  so  as  any  other ;  and  that  no  combi- 
nation, no  privilege,  no  preemption,  be  suffered  to  exist. 

Now,  sir,  b  my  opinion,  all  this  is  what  we  cannot  do,  if  we 
would ;  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  if  we  could.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  have  an  auction,  ui^der  existing  circumstances,  such  as  the 
gentleman  insists  upon.  The  known  condition  of  things  renders  it 
impossible.  The  honorable  member  thinks  otherwise.  He  will 
not  agree,  he  says,  that  the  President,  with  the  militia  and  the 
army,  cannot  protect  the  authorities  in  maintaining  a  fair  and  open 
sale.  Sir,  is  it  discreet,  b  it  prudent,  to  refer  to  such  a  recourse  as 
that  ?  Is  it  not  greatly  wiser,  and  greatly  better,  to  remove  the 
occasion,  which  may  be  done  without  injurr  to  the  Government, 
and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  rights  of  others,  rather  than  to 
chink  of  such  measures  as  have  been  suggested  ?  For  one^  I  dis- 
claim all  such  policy. 

I  place  my  support  of  the  bill,  therefore,  upon  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  doing  something  ;  upon  the  impolicy  of  longer  delay  ; 
upon  the  fair  claims  of  the  settlers  to  all  which  this  bill,  proposes  for 
their  benefit ;  and  upon  the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  and,  I  mav  say, 
the  impossibility,  of  other  courses  which  have  been  suggested. 

The  honorable  member  recalls  our  recollection  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  make  any  ^prospective  measure  to  prevent 
this  evil  for  the  iiiture.  It  has  done  so,  so  far  as  the  vote  on  the 
proposed  amendment  went.  But  what  then  ?  Because  a  majority 
is  not  inclined,  now,  to  provide  for  the  future,  is  that  a  reason  why 
we  should  make  no  provision  for  the  present? 

Sir,  the  true  tendency  of  this  bill  wiD  be  to  prevent,  or  to  miti- 
gate, those  scenes  at  the  public  sales,  which  have  been  so  often 
alluded  to.  If  you  pass  diis  bill,  the  settler  will  go  to  the  land- 
office,  prove  his  preemption  right,  and  get  his  certificate.  He  will 
then  have  no  busmess,  so  far  as  his  homestead  is  concerned,  at  the 

fublic  sales.  He  will  be  quieted  in  his  possession,  and  at  peace, 
r  you  do  not  pass  it,  he  must  attend  the  public  sales ;  -the  whole 
country  must  be  there ;  every  man  must  be  present,  because  every 
man's  home  is  to  be  sold  over  his  head :  and  how  b  it  possible  that 
much  feeling  and  great  excitement  sboidd  not  prevail  among  a  large 
multitude  assembled  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Business,  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  such  circumstances,  can  take  but  one  course  ;  and  we  all 
know  what  that  b.  Thb  bill  diminbhes  temptation  to  form  com- 
binations, or  to  do  any  unlawful  or  irregular  act.  It  b  a  bill  of 
peace  and  repose.  It  b  to  secure  men  in  their  possessions;  to 
quiet  them  in  their  own  homes ;  to  give  to  them  that  sense  of  secu- 
rity, that  consciousness  of  safe  ownership,  which  make  men's  houses 
and  homesteads  dear  and  valuable  to  them. 
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In  ftirther  reply  to  Mr.  Clat — 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  go  further  into  this  debate  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  my  own  course  clear.  Other  gentlemen  act 
upon  the  result  of  their  own  reasoning ;  I  act  on  the  result  of  mine, 
and  wish  to  explain  and  defend  that  result,  so  far  as  it  may  require 
defence  or  explanation. 

I  have  placed  this  bill  on  the  fair  right  of  the  settler,  founded  on 
the  encouragement  which  Congress  has  held  out  by  previous  laws. 
[  have  asked  whether  this  right  of  the  honest,  bona  fide  settler,  is 
to  be  disregarded  and  sacrificed.  The  honorable  member  fron> 
Kentucky  now  answers  that  this  right  will  be  amply  protected  at 
the  sale  ;  that  nobody  will  bid  against  an  honest,  bona  fide  settler ; 
that  at  the  sale  all  these  cases  will  be  carefully  sifted  and  examined, 
and  justice  done  to  each  case  respectively.  Why,  sir,  this  is  a 
good  deal  inconsistent,  I  think,  with  the  character  of  those  sales,  as 
we  have  heard  them  described.  If  what  has  been  said  of  tliem  be 
true,  they  are  the  last  places,  and  the  last  occasions,  for  any  thing 
to  be  sifted  or  examined.  The  gentleman  himself  has  said,  that  at 
these  sales  it  is  enough  to  cry  out "  Settler's  right,"  to  prevent  all 
interference.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  at  these  sales  Uiat  lifting  and 
examination  are  to  be  had.  Examination  can  only  be  had  at  the 
land-office,  before  sworn  officers,  on  sworn  proo&,  and  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Such  an  examination  as  that  can  be 
had,  if  the  officers  will  do  their  duty ;  and  the  result  will  do  justice 
to  the  Government,  and  justice  to  the  settlers. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  general  character  of  these  settlers. 
I  have  no  extensive  information,  sir,  on  that  point,  and  had  not  in- 
tended to  say  any  thing  upon  it.  But  it  has  so  happened  that  I 
have  recently  been  in  the  North-west,  and  have  met,  for  a  short 
time,  with  maoy  of  these  settlers;  and,  since  they  have  been 
spoken  of  here  with  so  much  harshness,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes,  they  do  not  deserve  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, sir,  they  are  trespassers  in  the  contemplation  of  law. 
They  know  that  very  well.  They  are  on  the  public  lands  without 
title  ;  but  then  they  say  that  the  course  of  the  (rovemment  hereto- 
fore has  been  such  as  to  induce  and  encourage  them  to  go  where 
they  are  ;  and  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  Gov- 
ernment has  required  from  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  that  is, 
to  pay  for  the  lands  at  the  common  price.  They  have  the  general 
character  of  frontiersmen  :  they  are  hardy,  adventurous,  and  enter- 
prising. They  have  come  from  far,  to  establbh  themselves  and 
families  in  new  abodes  in  the  West.  They  appeared  to  roe  to  be 
industrious  and  laborious ;  and  I  saw  nothing  in  their  character  or 
conduct  that  should  justly  draw  upon  them  expressions  of  con- 
tumely and  reproach. 
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In  aniwer  to  llr.  Datii  — 

As  I  have  the  misfortune,  on  this  occasion,  to  differ  from  mj 
colleague,  (for  whom  I  entertain  so  much  deference  and  so  much 


warm  regard,  that  it  b  always  painful  for  me  to  differ  from  him,^  I 

replying  to  nis 
remarks  at  some  length.     At  this  late  hour,  however,  1  shall  forego 


might  naturally  be  supposed   to   be  desirous  of  replying 


that  privilege.  I  will  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  two  or  three 
points. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot  concede  to  my  col- 
league, and  those  who  act  with  him  on  this  occasion,  the  vantage- 
ground  which  he  and  they  seem  to  claim.  I  cannot  agree  that  they 
only  are  acting  for  the  whole  people ;  and  that  we,  who  are  in 
&vor  of  this  bill,  are  acting  for  a  few  only.  My  opinion  is — and 
my  ground  is  —  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
the  just  protection  of  the  settlers,  requires  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  whole  country  has  an  mterest  in  quieting  these  claims ;  the 
bill  proposes  to  quiet  tliem ;  and,  in  that  respect,  is  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  whole  countiy^. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  say 
of  this  bill,  that  it  proposes  to  give  away  the  public  lands ;  to  exer- 
cise a  gratuitous  bounty  to  the  settlers ;  to  make  a  mere  gift  of  the 
public  property  to  a  few,  at  the  exjpense  of  the  many. 

The  bill  proposes  no  gift  at  all ;  it  bestows  no  gratuitous  bounty. 
It  grants  exactly  what  it  proposes  to  grant,  and  that  is,  a  right  of 
purchase,  a  preemption ;  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  quarter 
section  upon  which  each  man  is  settled,  paying  for  it  the  common 
price.     This  the  bill  grants,  and  it  grants  no  more. 

My  worthy  colleague  seems  to  think  this  bill  opposed  to  the 

r>licy  upon  which  we  supported  the  land  bill  some  sessions  ago. 
do  not  think  so.  I  thbk  it  quite  consistent  with  that  policy. 
If  the  land  bill  had  passed,  and  were  now  a  law,  and  m  full 
operation,  I  should  still  support  this  bill  as  the  best  mode  of  sell- 
ing— not  givmg  away — but  of  selling,  the  lands  to  which  the  bill 
applies,  and  getting  payment  for  them.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  were  to  go  to  the  States,  I  should  still  think  that  the 
true  interest  of  the  States  required  that  th'is  bill  should  become  a 
law. 

My  colleague  complains,  also,  that  the  bill  holds  out  great  in- 
ducements to  foreigners  to  come  among  us  and  settle  on  the  public 
lands.  He  says  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  open 
their  work-houses  and  send  hither  all  their  paupers.  Now,  sir,  in 
all  candor,  is  this  the  just  character  of  the  bill?  Does  it  propose 
any  change  in  our  law  in  respect  to  foreigners  ?  Certdnly  it  does 
not.  Always  a  foreigner  could  come  here ;  always  he  could  buy 
land  at  the  minimum  price ;  always  he  stood  on  an  exact  footing 
VOL.  m.  33  V  ♦ 
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of  equality,  m  this  particular,  with  our  own  citizens.  And  would 
my  worthy  coUeague  now  make  a  difference  by  thb  bill  ?  If  two 
settlezs  are  found  on  the  fix)ntier,  each  on  his  own  quarter  section, 
each  with  a  family,  and  each  living  under  a  roof  erected  by  his  own 
hands,  and  on  die  produce  of  fields  tilled  by  his  own  labor,  the  one 
a  citizen,  and  the  other  a  foreigner  not  yet  naturalized,  would  my 
colleague  make  a  difference,  and  confirm  the  settlement  of  one,  and 
break  up  that  of  the  other?  No,  I  am  sure,  sir,  he  would  do  no 
such  thing.  His  sense  of  justice  and  hb  good  feeling  would  revolt 
from  such  a  course  of  action  as  quick  as  those  of  any  living  human 
beii^. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other  remarks  of  my  colleague  to 
which  I  should  have  b^en  glad  to  have  made  some  answer.  But  I 
will  forbear.  I  regret,  most  exceedingly,  that  we  differ  on  this  oc-> 
casion.  I  know  he  desires  to  do  justice  to  those  settlers,  and  to  all 
others  ;  and  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  that,  on  further  reflection, 
he  will  be  of  opinion  that  some  such  measure  as  the  present  ought 
to  be  adopted ;  because  there  is  no  man  who,  to  a  high  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  unites  a  greater  sense  of  the  justice  which  is  due 
to  isbdividuals. 
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SPEECH 


ON   THE   SUB-TREASURY   BILL,  DELIVERED   IN    THE   SENATE   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  81,  1838. 


^  Let  the  Government  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  let  the  people 
attend  to  theus." 

^  Let  the  Government  take  care  that  it  secures  a  sound  currency  for  its 
own  use,  and  let  it  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  fitates  and  to  the  people." 

These  ominous  sentences,  Mr.  President,  have  been  ringing  in 
my  ears  ever  since  they  were  uttered  yesterday,  by  the  member 
from  New  Ycurk.  Let  the  Government  take  care  of  itself,  and  let 
the  people  take  care  of  themselves.  Tliis  is  the  whole  principle 
and  policy  of  the  administration,  at  the  present  most  critical  mo- 
ment, and  on  this  great  and  all-absorbing  question  of  the  currency. 

Sir,  thb  is  an  ill-boding  announcement.  It  has  nothing  of  con- 
solation, of  solace,  or  of  hope  in  it. 

It  will  carry  through  all  the  classes  of  commerce  and  business 
nothing  but  more  discouragement,  and  deeper  fears.  And  yet  it 
is  but  repetitbn.  It  is  only  a  renewed  exhibition  of  the  same 
spirit,  which  was  breathed  by  the  message,  and  the  bill  of  the  last 
session,  of  which  this  bill  is  also  full,  and  which  has  pervaded  all 
the  recommendations,  and  all  the  measures  of  (rovemment,  since 
May.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not,  even  yet,  so  familiar  with  it, 
so  accustomed  to  hear  such  sentiments  avowed,  as  that  they  cease 
to  astonish  me.  I  am  either  groping  in  thick  and  palpable  dark- 
ness myself,  in  regard  to  the  true  objects  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  duties  of  Ck>ngress  under  it,  or  else  these  principles  of  puUie 
policy,  thus  declared,  are  at  war  with  our  most  positive  and  urgent 
obhgations. 

The  honorable  member  made  other  observations  indicative  of 
the  same  general  tone  of  political  feeling.  Among  his  chosen  top- 
ics of  commendation  of  the  bill  before  us,  a  prominent  one  was,  to 
shelter  the  administration  from  that  shower  of  imputations,  as  he 
expressed  the  idea,  which  would  always  beat  upon  it,  as  it  beats 
now,  when  disasters  should  happen  to  the  currency.  Indeed! 
And  why  ^Kxild  the  administration,  now  or  ever,  be  sheltered 
from  that  shower  ?  Is  not  currency  a  subject  over  which  the  pow- 
er and  duCy  of  Govemmeot  -extend  ?    b  not  Government  justly 
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responsible  for  its  condition  ?  Is  it  not,  of  necessity,  wholly  and 
entirely  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  political  power  ?  Is  it 
not  a  matter,  in  regard  to  which,  the  people  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, protect  themselves,  any  more  than  they  can,  by  their  own 
individual  efforts,  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  exercise,  by  Gov- 
ernment, of  any  other  political  power  ?  What  can  the  people  do 
for  themselves  to  improve  the  currency  ?  Sir,  the  Government  is 
justly  answerable  for  the  dbasters  of  the  currency,  saving  always 
those  accidents  which  cannot  at  all  times  be  foreseen  or  provided 
against.  It  is  at  least  answerable  for  its  own  neglect,  if  it  shall  be 
guilty  of  it,  in  not  exercising  all  its  constitutional  authority  for  the 
correction  and  restoration  of  the  currency.  Why  does  it,  how 
can  it,  shrink  bom  this  responsibility  ?  Why  does  it  retreat  from 
its  own  duty  ?  Why  does  it  seek,  not  the  laurels  of  victory,  not 
the  reputation  even  of  manly  contest,  but  the  poor  honors  of  studied 
and  eager  escape  ?  Sir,  it  never  can  escape.  The  common  sense 
of  all  men  pronounces  that  the  Government  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  answerable  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the 
country ;  that  it  ought  to  abide,  and  must  abide,  the  peltings  of* 
the  storm  of  imputation,  so  long  as  it  turns  its  back  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question,  and  seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  the  safes  and  the 
vaults,  the  cells  and  the  caverns,  of  a  sub-Treasury  system. 

But  of  all  Governments  that  ever  existed,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  least  excuse  for  withdrawing  its  care  from  the  currency,  or 
shrinking  from  its  just  responsibility  in  regard  to  it. 

Its  predecessor,  in  whose  footsteps  it  professes  to  tread,  has  in- 
terfered, fatally  interfered,  with  that  subject.  That  interference 
was,  and  has  been,  the  productive  cause  of  our  disasters.  Did  the 
administration  disclaim  power  over  the  currency  in  1833,  when  it 
removed  the  deposits?  And  what  meant  all  its  subsequent 
transactions,  all  its  professions,  and  all  its  effi)rts,  for  that  better 
currency  which  it  promised,  if  in  truth  it  did  not  hold  itself  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  a  good  currency  ? 
From  the  very  fiwt  year  of  the  late  administration  to  the  last,  there 
was  hardly  a  session,  if  there  was  a  single  session,  in  which  this 
duty  of  Government  was  not  acknowledged,  promises  of  high  im- 
provement put  forth,  or  loud  claims  of  merit  asserted,  for  benefits 
already  conferred.  It  professed  to  erect  the  great  temple  of  its 
glory  on  improvements  of  the  currency.  And,  sir,  the  better  cur- 
rency which  has  been  so  long  promised,  was  not  a  currency  for  the 
ijrovernment,  but  a  currency  for  the  people.  It  was  not  for  the 
use  of  revenue  merely,  but  for  the  use  of  the  whole  commerce, 
trade^  and  business  of  the  nation.  And  now,  when  the  whole  in- 
dustry, business,  and  labor  of  the  country,  is  harassed  and  distressed, 
by  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  its  own  interference,  Government 
talks  with  all  possible  cookess,  of  the  great  advantage  it  will  be  to 
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adopt  a  system,  which  shall  shield  itself  fiiom  a  thidc-fidliog  shower 
of  imputations.  It  disclaims,  it  renounces,  it  abandons  its  duties, 
and  then  seeks  an  inglorious  shelter  in  its  professed  want  of  powar 
to  relieve  the  people. 

We  demand  the  better  currency ;  we  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  high  and  flattering  promises ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
Crovemment  on  the  bee  of  the  earth,  that  could,  with  less  propriety, 
resist  the  demand ;  yet,  we  see  it  seek  refuge  in  a  bold,  cold,  and 
heartless  denial  of  the  competency  of  its  own  constitutional  powers. 
It  falls  back  fiom  its  own  undertakings,  and  flady  contradicts  its 
own  pretensions.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  find  no  refuge,  where  the 
public  voice  will  not  reach  it.  There  can  be  no  shelter  while  these 
times  last,  into  which  Crovemment  can  retreat,  wherein  it  can  hide, 
and  screen  itself  £x>m  the  loud  voice  of  the  country,  calling  upon  it 
to  come  forth  to  fulfil  its  promises ;  or,  at  least,  now  tbkt  these 
promises  are  all  broken,  to  perfonn  its  duties.  The  evils  of  a  dis- 
ordered currency  are  evils  which  do  not  naturally  ooirect  or  cure 
themselves.  Nor  does  chance,  or  good  luck,  oflen  relieve  that 
community  which  is  sufiTering  under  them.  They  require  political 
remedy;  they  require  provision  to  be  made  by  Government; 
they  aemand  the  skilful  hand  of  experienced  statesmen.  Until 
some  just  remedy  be  applied,  they  are  likely  to  continue,  with 
more  or  less  of  aggravation,  and  no  man  can  tell  when  or  how 
they  will  end.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  ouite  vain,  for  Government 
to  hope  that  it  may  retreat  firom  this  great  duty,  shield  itself 
under  a  system,  no  way  agreeing  either  with  its  powers  or  its  ob* 
ligations,  and  thus  escape  reproaches,  by  attempting  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  fault,  and  failure  somewhere.  Either 
the  Constitution  has  failed,  or  its  adminbtration  fails.  The  great 
end  of  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  regulation  of  commerce  is  not  an- 
swered, because  the  natk)nal  currency,  an  indispensable  instrument 
of  that  commerce,  is  not  preserved  in  a  soutid  and  uniform  state* 

Is  the  fault  b  the  constitution  itself?  Those  who  affirm  that  it 
is,  must  show  how  it  was,  if  that  be  so,  that  other  administrations, 
in  other  times,  have  been  able  to  give  the  people  abundant  satis- 
faction in  relation  to  the  currency.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  the  constitution  has  been  violated  ;  that  it  was 
originally  misconstrued ;  that  those  who  made  it  did  not  understand 
it ;  and  that  the  sage  and  more  enlightened  politicians  of  our  times 
see  deeper,  and  judge  more  jusdy  of  the  constitution,  than  Wash- 
ington and  Madison.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  more  respect 
for  their  own  sagacity  than  for  all  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  all  the 
experience  of  the  country ;  or  else  they  find  themselves,  by  their 
par^  politics  and  party  comnutments,  cut  ofif  from  all  ability  of  ad* 
ministering  the  constitution  according  to  former  successfiil  practice. 
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Mr.  Prendent,  when  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  country; 
when  I  behold  this  utter  breaking  down  of  the  currency;  this 
widespread  evil  among  all  the  industrious  classes ;  this  acknowl- 
edged inability  of  Government  to  pay  its  debts  legally ;  this  pros- 
tFatkm  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  this  shocking  derangement 
of  internal  exchange^  and  the  general  crash  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  when  I  see  that  three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
people  are  here  assembled  to  consult  on  the  public  exigency ;  and 
that,  repudiating  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors,  and  rejecting  all 
the  lights  of  our  own  experience,  nothing  is  proposed,  for  our 
adoption,  to  meet  an  emergency  of  this  character,  but  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  I  confess,  sir,  the  whole  scene  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
strange  illusbn.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  we  are  all  in 
our  waking  senses.  It  appears  like  a  dream  —  like  some  phantasy 
of  the  night,  that  the  opening  light  of  the  morning  usually  dispels. 

There  b  so  little  of  apparent  relation  of  means  to  ends ;  the 
measure  before  us  has  so  little  to  promise  for  the  relief  of  existing 
evib ;  it  b  so  alien,  so  outlandish,  so  abstracted,  so  remote  from  the 
causes  which  press  down  all  the  great  public  interests,  that  I  really 
find  it  difiSicult  to  regard  as  real  what  is  thus  around  me. 

Sir,  some  of  us  are  strangely  in  error.  The  difference  between 
us  is  so  wide ;  the  views  which  we  take  of  public  afihirs  so  oppo- 
site ;  our  opinions,  both  of  the  causes  of  present  evils,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  so  totally  unlike,  that  one  side  or  the  other 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  some  strange  delusion.  Darkness, 
thick  darkness,  hangs  either  over  the  supporters  of  thb  measure,  or 
over  its  opponents.  Time  and  the  public  judgment,  I  trust,  will 
sooner  or  later  disperse  these  mists,  and  men  and  "measures  will  be 
seen  in  their  true  character.  I  think,  bdeed,  that  I  see  already 
some  lifting  up  of  the  fog. 

The  honorable  member  fixMn  New  York  has  said  that  we  have 
DOW,  already  existing,  a  mode  of  conducting  the  fiscal  afiairs  of  the 
country,  substantially  such  as  that  will  be  which  thb  bill  will  es- 
tablish. We  may  judge,  therefore,  b^  says,  of  the  future  by  the 
present  A  sub-Treasury  system,  in  fact,  he  contends  b  now  in 
operation ;  and  he  hopes  the  country  sees  so  much  good  in  it,  as 
to  be  willing  to  make  it  permanent  and  perpetual. 

The  present  system,  he  insbts,  must  at  least  be  admitted  not  to 
have  obstructed  or  impeded  the  beneficial  action  of  the  immense 
resources  of  the  country.  Sir,  thb  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordi- 
nary declaratbn.  The  operation  and  energy  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  not  obstructed  !  The  business  of  the  community  not 
impeded !  Why,  sir»  thb  can  only  be  true,  upon  the  supposition 
that  present  evils  are  no  way  attributable  to  the  policy  of  Govern-, 
ment ;  that  they  all  spring  m>m  some  extraneous  and  independent 
eause.    If  the  honorable  member  means  that  the  dbasters  whbh 
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have  fallen  upon  us  arise  from  causes  which  Government  cannot 
control,  such  as  overtrading  or  speculation,  and  that  Government  is 
answerable  for  nothing,  I  can  understand  him,  though  I  do  not  at 
all  concur  with  him.  But  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  not  now  in  a  state  of  great  depression  and  stagnation,  b  what  I 
had  supposed  none  would  assert.  Sir,  what  are  the  resources  of 
the  country  ?  The  first  of  all,  doubtless,  is  labor.  Does  thb  meet 
no  impediment  ?  Does  labor  find  itself  rewarded,  as  heretofore, 
by  high  prices,  paid  in  good  money  ?  The  whole  mass  of  industry 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  does  it  meet  with  no 
obstruction,  or  hinderanoe,  or  discouragement  ?  And  commerce 
and  manufactures,  in  the  aggregate,  embracing  capital  as  well  as 
labor,  are  they,  too,  in  a  high  career  of  success  ?  Is  nothing  of 
impediment  or  obstruction  found  connected  with  their  present  con- 
dition ? 

Again,  sir ;  among  our  American  resources,  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  this  Government,  credit  and  confidence  have  held  a  high 
and  foremost  rank.  We  owe  more  to  credit  and  to  commercial 
confidence  than  any  nation  which  ever  existed ;  and  ten  times 
more  than  any  nation,  except  England.  Credit  and  confidence 
have  been  the  life  of  our  system,  and  powerfully  productive  causes 
of  all  our  prosperity.  They  have  covered  the  seas  with  our  com- 
merce, replenished  th^  Treasury,  paid  off  the  national  debt,  excited 
and  stimulated  the  manufacturing  mdustry,  encouraged  labor  to  put 
forth  the  whole  strength  of  its  sinews,  felled  the  forests,  and  multi- 
plied our  numbers,  and  augmented  the  national  wealth,  so  far  be- 
irond  all  example  as  to  leave  us  a  phenomenon  for  older  nations  to 
ook  at  with  wonder.  And  this  credit,  and  this  confidence,  are 
they  now  no  way  obstructed  or  unpeded  ?  Are  they  now  acting 
with  thpir  usual  efficiency,  and  their  usual  success,  on  the  concerns 
of  society? 

The  honorable  member  refers  to  the  exchanges.  No  doubt,  sir, 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  has  nothing  in  it  alarming  ;  nor  has  it 
had,  if  our  domestic  concerns  had  been  in  a  proper  condition. 
But  that  the  internal  exchanges  are  in  a  healthiul  condition,  as  the 
honorable  member  alleges,  b  what  I  can  by  no  means  admit.  I 
look  upon  the  derangement  of  the  internal  exchanges  as  the  precise 
form  in  which  existing  evils  most  manifestly  exhibit  themselves. 
Why,  sir,  look  at  the  rates  betweeq  large  cities  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  each  other.  Exchange  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
dso  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  b  ii  a  2  per  cent. 
Thb  could  never  happen  but  fiom  a  deranged  currency ;  and  can 
thb  be  called  a  healthfiil  state  of  domestic  exchange  ? 

I  understand  that  the  cotton  crop  has  done  much  towards  equal- 
inng  exchange  between  New  Orieans  and  New  York ;  and  yet  I 
have  seen,  not  many  days  since,  that  in  other  places  of  the  South, 
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I  believe  MobSe^  exchange  on  New  York  was  at  a  premium  of 
five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  North  can  say  how  thej  have  found, 
and  how  they  now  find,  the  facilities  of  exchange.  I  do  not  mean, 
exclusively,  or  principally,  the  large  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics ;  but  the  smaller  manufacturers,  men  vwho,  while 
they  employ  many  others,  still  bestow  their  own  labor  on  theu'  own 
capital ;  the  shop  manufacturers,  such  manu&cturers  as  abound  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  the  North.  I  would 
ask  the  gentlemen  fix)m  these  States  how  these  neighbors  of  theirs 
find  exchanges,  and  the  means  of  remittance,  between  them  and 
their  correspondents  and  purchasers  in  the  South.  The  carriage- 
makers,  the  furniture-makers,  the  hatters,  the  dealers  in  leather,  m 
all  its  branches,  the  dealers  in  domestic  hardware ;  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  results  of  the  experience  of  all  these  persons,  on  the 
state  of  the  internal  exchanges,  as  well  as  the  general  question, 
whether  the  industry  of  the  country  has  encountered  any  obstacle, 
m  the  present  state  of  the  currency. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  fiom  New  York  stated 
correctly,  that  this  bill  has  two  leading  objects. 

The  first  is,  a  separation  of  the  revenue,  and  the  fimds  of  the 
Government,  from  all  connection  with  the  concerns  of  individuals, 
and  of  corporations;  and  especially  a  separation  of  these  fiinds 
from  all  connection  with  any  banks. 

The -second  is,  a  gradual  change  in  our  system  of  currency,  to 
be  carried  on  till  we  can  accomplish  the  object  of  an  exclusive 
specie  or  metallic  circulation,  at  least  in  all  payments  to  (jovem* 
ment,  and  all  disbursements  by  Government. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  against  both  these  propontbns,  ends  as  well  as 
means. 

I  am  against  this  separation  of  Government  and  people,  as  un- 
natural, selfish,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  most  important  politi- 
cal duties. 

I  am  for  having  but  one  currency,  and  that  a  good  one,  both  fer 
the  people  and  the  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  message  of  September, 
and  to  every  thing  which  grows  out  of  those  doctrines.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  on  some  other  sphere,  as  if  I  were  not  at  home,  as  if  this 
could  not  be  America,  when  I  see  schemes  of  public  policy  pro- 
posed, having  for  their  object  the  convenience  of  Government  only, 
and  leaving  the  people  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  a  matter  which 
naturally  and  necessarily  belongs,  and  in  every  other  country  is 
admitted  to  belong,  to  the  solemn  obligations  and  the  undoubted 
power  of  Government.  Is  it  America,  where  the  Government, 
and  men  in  the  Government,  are  to  be  better  oflf  than  the  people? 
Is  it  America,  where  Government  is  to  shut  its  eyes,  and  its  earsy 
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to  public  complaint,  and  to  take  care  only  of  itself?  Is  it  Amer* 
ica,  Mr.  President,  b  it  ^our  country,  and  my  country,  in  wbicb, 
at  a  time  of  great  public  distress,'  wben  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
Congress,  and  wben  most  men  feel  tbat  substantial  and  practical 
relief  can  come  only  from  Congress,  tbat  Congress,  nevertbeless,  bas 
notbing  on  eartb  to  propose,  but  bolts  and  bars,  safes  and  vaults, 
cells  and  hiding-places,  for  tbe  better  security  of  its  own  money, 
and  notbing  on  eartb,  not  a  beneficent  law,  not  even  a  kbd  word, 
for  tbe  people  tbemselves  ?  Is  it  our  country,  in  wbicb  the  interest 
of  Government  bas  reached  such  an  ascendency  over  tbe  bterest 
of  the  people,  in  tbe  estimate  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 
Has  this,  sir,  come  to  be  tbe  state  of  things,  in'  the  old  thirteen, 
with  the  new  thirteen  added  to  them  ?  For  one,  I  confess,  I  know 
not  what  is  American,  in  policy,  in  public  interest,  or  in  pubUc 
feeling,  if  these  measures  be  deemed  American. 

The  first  general  aspect,  or  feature  of  the  bill,  the  character 
written  broadly  on  its  front,  is  this  abandonment  of  all  concern  for 
the  general  currency  of  the  country.  This  is  enough  for  me.  It 
secures  my  opposition  to  tbe  bill  in  all  stages.  Su*,  this  bill  ought 
to  have  bad  a  preamble.  It  ought  to  have  been  introduced  bv  a 
recital,  setting  forth  that,  whereas  the  currency  of  tbe  country  has 
become  totally  deranged;  and  whereas  it  bas  heretofore  been 
thought  the  bounden  duty  of  this  Government  to  take  proper  care 
of  that  great  branch  of  tbe  national  interest ;  and  wnereas  that 
opinion  is  erroneous,  obsolete,  and  heretical ;  and  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading  of  the  constitution,  tbe  great  duty  of  this 
Government,  and  its  exclusive  duty,  so  ifar  as  currency  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  whereas,  if  Government  can 
but  secure  a  sound  currency  for  itself,  the  people  may  very  well 
foe  left  to  such  a  currency  as  the  States,  dr  the  banks,  or  then*  own 
good  fortune,  or  bad  fortune,  may  give  tbem;  therefore  be  it 
enacted,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  very  first  provision  of  the  bill  is  in  (ceeping  with  its  general 
objects,  and  general  character.  It  abandons  all  Uie  sentiments  of 
civilized  mankind,  on  tbe  subject  of  credit  and  confidence,  and 
carries  us  back  to  tbe  dark  ages.  The  first  that  we  hear,  is  of 
safes,  and  vaults,  and  cells,  and  cloisters.  From  an  intellectual,  it 
goes  back  to  a  physical  age.  From  commerce,  and  credit,  it  re- 
turns to  hoarding,  and  hiding ;  from  confidence,  and  tnist,  it  retreats 
to  bolts,  and  bars,  to  locks  with  double  keys,  and  to  pains  and 
penalties  for  touching  bidden  treasure.  It  is  a  law  for  tbe  times 
of  tbe  feudal  system ;  or  a  law  for  the  heads  and  governors  of  tbe 
piratical  States  of  Barbary.  It  is  a  measure  fit  for  times  when 
there  is  no  security  in  law,  no  value  in  commerce,  no  active  indus- 

y  among  mankind.     Here,  it  is  alu^ther  out  of  time,  and  out 
place.    It  bas  no  sympathy  with  the  general  sentiments  of  tbig 
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age,  still  less  has  k  any  oongeniality  with  our  American  character, 
any  relish  of  our  hitherto  approved  and  successful  policy,  or  any 
i^greement  or  conformity  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman,  in  stating  the  provisions  of  the  first  section,  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  it  is  strange,  tnat  none  of  our  laws,  heretofore, 
has  ever  attempted  to  give  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
^'  local  habitation."  Hence  it  is  the  object  of  this  first  section  of 
the  bill  to  provide  and  define  such  local  habitation.  A  local  hab- 
itation for  the  Treasury  o(  a  great  commercial  country,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century !  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  Treasury  ?  The  existing 
laws  call  it  a  "Department."  They  say,  there  shall  be  a  De- 
partment) with  various  officers,  and  a  proper  assignment  of  their 
duties  and  functions;  and  that  this  shall  be  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is,  thus,  an  organized  part  of  Government ;  an  im- 
portant and  indispensable  branch  of  the  general  administration, 
conducting  the  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  country,  and  controlling  subor- 
dinate agents. 

But  this  bill  does  away  with  all  legal  and  political  ideas,  and 
brings  this  important  Department  down  to  a  thing  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  enacts  that  certain  rooms,  in  the  new  building,  with 
their  safes  and  vaults,  shall  constitute  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Btates !  And  this  adoption  of  new  and  strange  notions,  and  this 
abandonment  of  all  old  ideas,  is  all  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
mg  the  great  object  of  separating  the  a&irs  of  the  Government 
finom  the  affidrs  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  means  shows 
the  nature  of  the  object;  both  are  novel,  strange,  imtried,  and  un- 
heard of.  The  scheme,  sir,  finds  no  precedent,  either  in  our  own 
history,  or  the  history  of  any  other  respectable  nation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  new,  onginal,  experimental ;  and  yet  its  adoption  is 
urged  upon  us  as  confidently  as  if  it  had  come  down  fix)m  our 
ancestors,  and  had  been  the  cherished  policy  of  the  country  in  all 
past  times. 

I  am  against  it,  altogether.  I  look  not  to  see  whether  the  means 
be  adapted  to  the  end.  That  end  itself  is  what  I  oppose,  and  I 
oppose  all  the  means  leading  to  it.  I  oppose  all  attempts  to  make 
a  separate  currency  for  the  Government,  because  I  insbt  upon  it, 
and  shall  insist  upon  it,  until  I  see  and  feel  the  pillars  of  the  con- 
stitution falling  around  me,  and  upon  my  head,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  Grovemment  to  provide  a  good  currency  for  the  country, 
and  ibr  the  people,  as  well  as  for  itself. 

I  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  currency  be  not  a  part  of 
commerce,  or  an  indispensable  agent  of  commerce;  and  some^ 
thmg,  therefore,  which  thia  Government  is  bound  to  regulate,  and 
to  take  care  of?  Gentlemen  will  not  meet  the  argument.  They 
shun  the  question.  We  demand  that  the  just  power  of  the  con* 
stitution  shall  be  administered.    We  assert  umt  Congress  has  power 
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to  regulate  commerce,  and  currency  as  a  part  of  commerce ;  we 
insist  that  the  pablic  exigency,  at  the  present  moment,  calls  loucDj 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power,— and  what  do  they  do  ?  They 
labor  to  conrmce  as  that  the  Government  itself  can  get  on  very 
well  withont  providing  a  cuirency  for  the  people,  and  they  betake 
themselves,  therefore,  to  the  sub-Treasury  system,  its  unassailable 
walls,  its  iron  chests,  and  doubly-secured  doors.  And  having  satis- 
fied themselves  that,  in  this  way.  Government  may  be  kept  gobg, 
they  are  satisfied.  A  sound  currency  for  Government,  a  safe  curren- 
cy for  revenue ;  these  are  the  only  things  promised,  the  only  things 
proposed.  But  these  are  not  the  old  promise.  The  country,  the 
country  itself,  and  the  whole  people,  were  promised  a  better  currency 
for  theirown  use ;  a  better  generd  currency ;  a  better  currency  for  all 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  business.  This  was  the  promise  solemnly 
given  by  the  Government  in  1833,  and  so  often  afterwards  renewed, 
through  all  successive  years,  down  to  May  last.  We  heard  nothing, 
aU  that  time,  of  a  separation  between  Gvoveniment  and  people.  No, 
sir,  not  a  word.  Both  were  to  have  an  improved  currency.  Sir, 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  all  this ;  I  thought  it  alT  mere  pretence 
or  empty  boasting.  I  had  no  faith  in  these  promises,  not  a  particle. 
But  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  was  confident ;  confi- 
dent then  as  he  is  now ;  confident  of  the  success  of  the  first  scheme, 
which  was  plausible,  as  he  is  confident  of  this,  which  is  strange, 
alien,  and  repulsive  in  its  whole  aspect.  He  was  then  as  sure  of 
being  able  to  fiimish  a  currency  for  the  country,  as  he  is  now  of 
fiimishing  a  currency  for  Government.  He  told  us,  at  that  time, 
that  he  believed  the  system  adopted  by  the  late  administration  was 
fully  competent  to  its  object.  He  felt  no  alarm  for  the  result.  He 
believed  all  the  President  had  done,  from  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits downwards,  was  constitutional  and  legal ;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  President,  and  desired 
only  to  stand  or  fall  in  the  estimation  of  his  constituents,  as  they 
should  determine  in  the  result ;  and  thftt  result  has  now  come. 

As  I  have  said,  sir,  I  had  no  faith  at  all  in  all  tiie  promises  of 
the  administration,  made  before  and  at  that  time,  and  constant- 
ly repeated.  I  felt  no  confidence  whatever  m  the  whole  project ; 
I  deemed  it  rash,  headstrong,  and  presumptuous,  to  the  last  degree. 
And  at  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  some  o&nce  against  good  taste, 
I  will  read  a  paragraph  from  some  remarks  of  mine,  in  February, 
1834,  which  sufficiently  shows  what  my  opinbn  and  my  appre- 
hensions then  were. 

'*l  have  already  endeavored  to  warn  the  country  agamst  irre- 
deemable paper;   against  bank  paper,  when  banks  do  not  pay 
specie  for  their  own  notes ;  against  that  miserable,  abominable,  and 
fraudulent  policy,  which  attempts  to  give  value  to  any  paper  of 
'  any  bank,  one  single  moment  lobger  than  Sttcb  paper  is  redeemaMe 
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OD  demand  b  gold  and  silver.  And  I  wish,  most  solemnly  and 
earnestly,  to  repeat  that  warning.  I  see  danger  of  that  state  of 
things  ahead.  I  see  imminent  danger  that  more  or  fewer 
OF  the  State  ranks  will  stop  specie  payment.  The  late 
measure  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  infatuation  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  supported,  tend  directly  and  strongly  to  that  result.  Under 
pretence,  then,  of  a  design  to  return  to  a  currency  which  shall  be 
all  specie,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  currency  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  specie  at  all.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  vnth 
irreaeemabk  paper  —  mere  paper,  representing  not  gold  nor  silver ; 
no,  sir,  representing  nothing  but  rroken  promises,  rad  faith, 
BANKRUPT  CORPORATIONS,  CHEATED  CREDIT- 
ORS, AND  A  RUINED  PEOPLE  I" 

And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  upshot  of  the  Experiment.  We  see 
around  us  banluiipt  corporations^  and  broken  promises ;  but  we  see 
no  promises  more  really  and  emphatically  broken,  than  all  those 
promises  of  the  administration,  which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better 
currenc^r.  These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriously  and  openlv 
broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed,  ought  at  least  to  be  acknowl- 
edged. The  Government  ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and  com- 
mon honesty,  to  deny  its  own  responsibility,  seek  to  escape  from 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  to  hide  itself  out  of  the  way,  and 
beyond  the  reach  ot  the  process  of  public  opinion,  by  retreatin|^ 
into  this  sub-Treasury  system.  Let  it  at  least  come  forth ;  let  it 
Dear  a  port  of  honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  promises,  if  it 
cannot  perform  them ;  and,  above  all,  now,  even  now,  at  this  late 
hour,  let  it  renounce  schemes  and  project^,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and  let  it  address  itself, 
in  all  good  faith,  to  the  great  work  of  restoring  the  currency  by 
approved  and  constitutional  means. 

But,  sir,  so  far  is  any  such  course  from  all  probability  of  being 
adopted,  so  little  ground  of  hope  is  there  that  this  sub-Treasury 
system  will  be  abandoned,  that  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York  has  contended  and  argued  in  his  place,  that  the  publb  opin- 
ion is  more  fiivorable  to  this  measure  now  proposed,  than  to  any 
other  which  has  been  suggested.  He  claims  for  it  the  character 
of  a. favorite  with  the  people.     He  makes  out  thb  sub-Treasury 

Elan  to  be  quite  high  in  popular  estimation.  Certainly,  sir,  if  the 
onorable  member  thinks  so,  he  and  I  see  with  difierent  eyes,  hear 
with  different  ears,  or  gather  the  means  of  opinion  from  very  differ- 
ent sources.  But  what  is  the  gentleman's  argument  ?  It  is  this. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  he  says,  reflect  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  people ;  and  with  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
this  system,  he  supposes,  is  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 

Now,  sir,  with  die  utmost  respect  for  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  their  members,  I  must  he  permitted  to  express  a 
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doubt>  and  indeed  a  good  deal  more  than  a  doubt>  whether^  on  this 
subject,  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  two  Houses  do  exactly 
reflect  the  opmions  and  wishes  of  the  people,  I  should  not  have 
adverted  to  the  state  of  opinion  here,  compared  with  the  state  of 
'public  opinion  m  the  country,  if  the  gentleman  had  not  founded 
an  argument,  on  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
on  the  fact,  that  they  truly  set  forth  the  public  opinion.  But  since 
he  has  brought  forward  such  an  argument,  it  b  proper  to  examine 
its  foundation. 

In  a  general  sense,  undoubtedly,  sir,  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  must  be  understood  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their  acts  bind 
them,  as  their  representatives,  and  they  must  be  considered,  m  legal 
understanding,  as  conforming  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  But, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  our  organization,  and  to  the  periods  and 
times  of  election,  it  certainly  may  happen,  that  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, and  on  a  particular  subject,  opinion  out  doors  may  be  one 
way,  while  opmion  here  b  another.  And  how  b  it  now,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  usual  indications  ?  Does  the  gentleman  hope 
for  no  vote,  in  thb  body,  for  his  bill,  but  such  as  shaU  be,  m  hb 
opinion,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  wbhes,  as  generallv  under- 
stood, and  most  recently  expressed,  in  the  State  from  whicfa  that 
vote  shall  come  ? 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  sorry,  sir,  for  inslanee,  to  see  a  vote  from 
Maine  given  for  thb  bill.  I  hope  I  may  not.  But  if  there  should 
be  such  a  vote,  can  the  gentleman  sav  that  he  believes,  m  his  con- 
science, it  will  express  the  wbhes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  State  ?  And  so  of  New  Jersey,  and  one,  if  not  more  States 
in  the  West.  I  am  quite  sure  that  gendemen  who  may  give  their 
votes,  will  discharge  Uieir  duty,  according  to  their  own  enlightened 
judgments,  and  they  are  no  way  accountable  to  me  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  dbcharge  it ;  but  when  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York  contends  Siat  this  body  now  accurately  represents  the 
public  opinion,  on  the  sub-Treasury  system,  we  must  look  at  the 
racts.  And  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  honorable  member,  I 
must  even  take  leave  to  ask  him,  whether,  in  his  Judgment,  he  him- 
self b  truly  reflecting  the  opinions  and  wbhes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  while  he  b  proposing  and  supporting  thb 
bill  ?  Where  does  he  find  evidence  of  the  favor  of  the  people  of 
that  State  towards  thb  measure?  Does  he  find  it  m  the  city? 
In  the  country  ?  In  the  recently  elected  House  of  Assembly  ?  In 
the  recently  elected  members  of  the  Senate  ?  Can  he  name  a 
place — can  he  lay  a  venucy  for  the  popularity  (^  thb  measure,  in 
the  whole  State  of  New  York  ?  Between  Montauk  point  and 
Cattaraugus,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
north  end  of  lake  Champlain,  can  he  any  where  put  hb  finger  on 
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the  map  and  say,  Here  is  a  spot  where  the  sub-Treasury  is  popular  ? 
He  may  find  places,  no  doubt,  though  they  are  somewhat  scarce, 
where  his  fiiends  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ascendency, 
notioWutanding  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure ;  but  can  he  find 
due  place,  one  spot  of  any  extent,  in  which  this  measure  of  relief 
18  the  choice,  the  favorite,  of  a  majority  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  has  long  been  in  public  life, 
and.  has  witnessed,  often,  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  political 
parties  and  political  opinions.  And  I  will  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  the  hurricane  which  swept  over  New  York  in  the  first  week  of  last 
November.  Did  he  ever  know  the  like  ?  Has  he  before  ever  been 
called  on  to  withstand  such  a  whirlwind  ?  Or  had  he  previously  any 
suspicion  that  such  an  outbreak  in  the  political  elements  was  at  hand? 
I  am  persuaded,  sir,  that  he  feared  such  a  thing  much  less  than  I 
hoped  for  it ;  and  my  own  hopes,  although  I  had  hopes,  and  strong 
hopes,  I  must  confess,  fell  far  short  of  the  actual  result.  And  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  perfectly  plain,  that  the  cause  of  this 
astonishing  change  in  public  opinion  is  to  be  found,  mainly,  in  the 
message  of  September,  and  the  sub-Treasury  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  message,  with  its  anti-social,  anti-commercial,  anti- 
popular  doctrines  and  dogmas-^ the  message  which  set  at  naught 
all  our  own  manners  and  usages,  rejected  all  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, threatened  the  State  institutions,  and,  anxious  only  to  take 
good  care  of  Government,  abandoned  the  people  to  their  fate  — 
die  message—  the  message,  it  was,  that  did  the  great  work  m  New 
York,  and  elsewhere. 

The  message  was  that  cave  of  Eolus,  out  of  whfch  the  career- 
ing winds  issued : 

**  Una  Eoruique  Notusque  ruant,  creberqoe  procellii 
Africus' 

mingling  seas  and  skies,  dispersing  the  most  powerfiil  polit- 
ical combinations,  and  scattering  their  fragments  on  the  rocks  and 
shores.     I  might  quote  the  poet  fiirther,  sir, 

"  et  YBtUM  volvant  ad  littora  flnctas.** 

The  political  deep  seemed  agitated,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  its 
heaving  bosom  moved  onward  and  forward  the  ^^  vastos  fiudm^^  in 
nautical  phrase,  the  big  rollers  of  public  opinion. 

The  honorable  member  may  say,  or  may  think,  that  all  this  was 
but  the  result  of  a  transient  impulse,  a  feverish  ebullition,  a  sudden 
surprise,  or  a  change  superficial,  and  apparent  only,  not  deep  and 
real.  Sir,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  must  confess  that  if  the  movement 
m  New  York,  last  iaU,  was  not  real,  it  looked  more  like  reality, 
than  any  fanciful  exhibition  which  I  ever  saw.  If  the  people  .were 
not  m  earnest,  they  certainly  had  a  very  sober  and  earnest. way  of 
being  in  jest. 
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And  now,  sir,  can  the  honorable  member,  can  any  man,  say,  that 
in  regard  to  this  measure,  even  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
certain,  at  this  moment,  truly  to  reflect  the  public  judgment? 
Though  nearer  to  the  people  than  ourselves,  and  more  frequently 
chosen,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  present  members  were  elected, 
nearly  all  of  them,  before  the  appearance  of  the  message  of  Sep* 
tember.  And  will  the  honorable  member  allow  me  to  ask,  whether, 
if  a  new  election  of  members  of  Congress  were  to  take  place  in 
his  own  State,  to-morrow,  and  the  newly  elected  members  should 
take  their  seats  immediately,  he  should  entertain  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  the  passage  of  this  bill  through  that  House  ? 

Mr.  President,  in  1834,  the  honorable  member  presented  to  the 
Senate,  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Yoric,  approving  the 

frevious  course  of  the  administration  in  relation  to  the  currency* 
[e  then  urged  strongly,  but  none  too  strongly,  the  weight  due  to 
those  resolutions,  because,  he  argued,  they  expressed  the  undoubted 
sense  of  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Legislature.  He  said 
there  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  single  member  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legblature,  who  was  not  in  favor  of  those  resolutions,  either 
Cnora  the  cities  of  Hudson,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  Utica,  or 
an  almost  endless  number  of  incorporated  trading  towns  and  vi^ 
lages,  or  the  great  city  of  New  York  itself,  which  he  justly  calls  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  country;  all  these  cities  and  villages 
being  surrounded,  as  he  most  justly  said,  by  an  intelligent  popula- 
tion ;  and  cities,  villages,  and  country,  altogether  comprising  near 
two  millions  of  souls.  All  this  was  very  well.  It  was  true.  The 
facts  were  with  the  honorable  member.  And  although  I  most  ex- 
ceedingly regretted  and  deplored  that  it  was  so,  I  could  not  deny 
it.  And  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  did  enjoy,  the  whole  beneGt 
of  this  respectable  support.  dmX,  sir,  how  stands  the  matter  now  ? 
What  say  these  two  millions  of  souls  to  the  sub-Treasury?  In 
the  6rst  place,  what  says  the  city  of  New  Yoirk,  that  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  worthy  the  gentleman's  commendation  in  1834, 
and  worthy  of  his  commendation,  and  my  commendation,  and  all 
commendation,  at  all  times?  What  sentiments,  what  opinions, 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousands  of  her  merchants, 
traders,  manufacturers,  and  laborers  ?  What  is  the  united  shout 
of  all  the  voices  of  all  her  classes  ?  What  is  it,  but  that  you  will 
put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-Treasury  system,  alike  alien  to  their 
interests  and  their  feelings,  at  once,  and  forever  ^  What  is  it,  but 
that  in  mercy  to  the  mercantile  interest,  the  trading  interest,  the 
shipping  interest,  the  manufacturing  interest,  the  laboring  class,  and 
all  classes,  you  will  give  up  useless  and  pernicious  political  schemes 
and  projects,  and  return  to  the  plain,  straight  course  of  wise  and 
wholesome  legislatwn?  The  sentiments  of  the  city  cannot  be 
misundeistood*    A  thousand  pens,  and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and 
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a  spirited  press,  make  them  all  known.  If  we  have  not  already 
yet  heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Embarrassed,  vexed) 
pressed,  and  distressed,  as  are  her  citizens  at  this  moment,  yet  their 
resolution  is  not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  commerce,  their  business,  their  pros- 
perity, and  their  happiness,  all  sacrificed  to  preposterous  schemes 
and  political  empiricism,  without  another,  and  a  yet  more  vigorous, 
struggle.  And  Hudson,  and  Albany,  and  Troy,  and  Schenectady, 
and  Utica — pray,  sir,  why  may  not  the  citizens  of  these  cities 
have  as  much  weight  with  the  honorable  member  now,  as  they  just* 
ly  had  in  1834  ?  And  does  he,  can  he,  doubt  of  what  they  think 
of  his  bill  ?  Ay,  sir,  and  Rochester,  and  Batavia,  and  Bufialo,  and 
the  entire  western  district  of  the  State,  does  the  honoral)le  member 
suppose  that,  in  the  whole  of  it,  he  would  be  able,  by  care&l  search, 
to  do  more  than  to  find,  now  and  then,  so  rare  a  bird,  as  a  single 
approver  of  this  system  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  system  must  come,  let  it  come.  If  we 
must  bow  to  it,  why,  then,  put  it  upon  us.  Do  it.  Do  it  by  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  President.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  power.  But  spare  us,  I  beseech  you,  spare  the 
people  from  the  imputation,  that  it  is  done  under  clear  proof  and 
evidence  of  their  own  approbation.  Let  it  not  be  said  it  &  their 
choice.     Save  them,  in  all  mercy,  fix>m  that  reproach. 

Sir,  I  think  there  is  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  now  going  on, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  member  from  New  York,  or 
others.  I  think  the  fall  elections  prove  this,  and  that  other  more 
recent  events  confirm  it.  I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute 
dictation  of  party,  a  revolt  against  coercion,  on  the  public  judg- 
ment ;  and  especially  a  revolt  against  the  adoption  of  new  mis- 
chievous expedients,  on  questions  of  deep  public  interest ;  a  revolt 
against  the  rash  and  unbridled  spirit  of  change ;  a  revolution,  in 
short,  against  further  revolution.  I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  thb 
revolution  may  go  on  ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men,  but  for  the 
sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to 
I)roceed  till  the  whole  country,  with  an  imperative  unity  of  voice, 
shall  call  back  Congress  to  the  true  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  honorable  member  from  New  York  is  of  opinion,  sir,  that 
there  are  only  three  courses  open  to  us.  We  must,  he  urges,  either 
adopt  this  measure,  or  return  to  a  system  of  deposits  with  the 
State  banks,  or  establish  a  national  bank.  Now,  sir,  suppose  this 
to  be  as  the  gentleman  states,  then,  I  say,  that  either  of  the  others 
is  better  than  this.  I  would  prefer  doing  almost  any  thing,  and  I 
would  vastly  prefer  doing  nQtbing,  to  taking  this  bill. 

I  need  not  conceal  my  own  opinions.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional institution,  with  such  provisions  and  securities  as  Congress 
may  think  proper,  to  guard  against  danger  and  against  abuse.    But 
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the  honorable  member  disposes  of  this,  at  once,  by  the  declanitiod^ 
that  be  himself  can  never  consent  to  a  bank,  being  utterly  opposed 
to  it,  both  on  constitutional  grounds  and  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  gentleman's  opbion,  sir,  always  respected,  is  certainly  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  from  the  public  situation  he  occupies. 
But  although  these  are  his  opinions,  is  it  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  agree  with  him  in  this  particular  ?  I 
think  not.  I  verily  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  of  the  opinion,  that  a  national  bank,  properly  con- 
stituted, limited,  and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expedient, 
and  ought  now  to  be  established.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  three 
fourths  of  the  Western  people  are  for  it.  Their  representatives 
here  can  form  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  my  opinion,  upon 
die  best  mformation  which  I  can  obtain.  The  South  may  be  more 
divided,  or  may  be  against  a  national  institution ;  but  lookmg,  again, 
to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  Ekst,  and  comprehending  the 
whole  in  one  view,  I  believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
have  stated. 

At  the  last  session,  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  vote,  of 
this  and  the  other  House,  against  a  bank  ;  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  placing  such  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  remedies,  and  so 
reconciling  the  people  to  the  sub-Treasury  scheme.  Well,  sir,  and 
did  those  votes  produce  any  effect?  None  at  all.  The  peojde 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them*  I  never  have  seen  or 
heard  a  single  man,  who  paid  the  slightest  respect  to  those  votes 
of  ours.  The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  he  is  to  a 
bank,  has  not  even  alluded  to  them.  So  entirely  vain  is  it,  sir,  in 
thb  country,  to  attempt  to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
judgment.  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectly  dead  on  the  tables 
of  the  two  Houses.  We  may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve 
it  when  we  please ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like  it,  at  their  own 
good  pleasure  they  will  rescind  it ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  approbation  long  to  any  system  of  measures,  however 
plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes  for  their  own  prosperity. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that,  in  preference  to  this  bill,  I  would  try  some 
modification  of  the  State  bank  system  ;  and  I  will  cheerfully  do  so, 
although  every  body  knows,  that  I  always  opposed  that  system* 
Still  I  think  it  less  objectionable  than  this.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  real  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  tone,  and  spirit,  and 
general  feeling,  which  have  pervaded  the  administration  for  some 
years  past.  I  verily  believe  the  origin  is  there.  That  spirit,  I 
fully  believe,  has  been  deeply  anti-commercial,  and  of  late  decidedly 
unfriendly  to  the  State  institutions.  Do  the  leading  presses  in 
fiivor  of  the  administration  speak  its  own  sentiments  ?  If  you 
think  they  do,  then  look  at  the  language  and  spirit  of  those  presses. 
Tou  m.  35 
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Do  they  not  nianifest  an  unceasing  and  bitter  hostility  to  the  mer* 
cantile  classes,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  States  ?  I  certainly 
never  supposed  the  State  banks  fit  agents  for  furnishing  or  regular- 
ting  a  national  currency  ;  but  I  have  thought  them  useful  in  their 
proper  places.  At  any  rate,  the  States  had  power  to  establish 
them,  and  have  established  them,  and  we  have  no  right  to  endeavor 
to  destroy  them.  How  is  it,  then,  that  generally,  every  leading 
press,  which  supports  the  administration,  joins  in  the  general  cry 
against  these  institutions  of  the  States  ?  How  is  it,  if  it  be  not  that 
a  spirit  hostile  to  these  institutions  has  come  to  pervade  the  admin- 
istration itself? 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  banks,  on  every  ground,  demand  other 
treatment ;  and  tte  interest  of  the  country  requires  that  they  should 
receive  other  treatment.  The  Government  has  used  them,  and 
why  should  it  now  not  only  desert,  but  abuse  them  ?  That  some 
of  the  selected  banks  have  behaved  very  unworthily,  is  no  doubt 
true.  The  best  behavior  is  not  always  to  be  expected  fixMn  pets. 
But  that  the  banks,  generally,  deserved  thb  unrestrained  warfare 
upon  them,  at  the  hands  of  Government,  I  cannot  believe.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  both  ungrateful  and  unjust. 

The  banks,  sir,  are  now  making  an  enort,  which  I  hope  may  be 
successful,  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  process  of  resumption 
works,  and  must  work,  with  severity  upon  the  country.  Yet 
I  most  earnestly  hope  the  banks  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
object.  But  in  all  this  effi)rt,  they  get  no  aid  fiom  Government, 
no  succor  from  Government,  not  even  a  kind  word  from  Govern- 
ment. Thev  get  nothing  but  denunciation  and  abuse.  They  work 
alone,  and  therefore  the  attainment  of  the  end  is  the  more  difficult. 
They  hope  to  reach  that  end  only,  or  mainly,  by  reduction  and 
curtailment.  If,  by  these  means,  payment  in  specie  can  be  re- 
sumed and  maintained,  the  result  will  prove  the  existence  of  great 
solidity,  both  of  the  banks  and  of  the  mercantile  classes.  The 
Bank  of  England  did  not  accomplish  resumption  by  curtailment 
alone.  She  had  the  direct  aid  of^  Government.  And  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  in  1816,  did  not  rely  on  curtaOment  alone. 
They  had  the  aid  of  the  then  new-created  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  countenance,  assbtance,  and  friendly  support, 
which  the  Government  could  give  them.  Still,  I  would  not  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  the  banks.  I  trust  they  will  succeed,  and  that 
they  will  resume  specie  payments  at  the  eariiest  practicable  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  my  full  convictkxi,  that  by  another 
and  a  better  course  of  public  policy,  the  Government  might  most 
materially  assist  the  banks  to  bring  about  resumption  ;  and  that  by 
Government  aid,  it  might  be  brought  about  with  infinitely  less  of 
public  mconvenience  and  individual  distress. 

For  an  easy  resumption  of  specie  payments;  there  19  mainly 
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wanted  a  revival  of  trust,  the  restoratioa  of  coofidence,  and  a  har- 
monious action,  between  the  Government  and  the  moneyed  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  But  instead  of  efibrts  to  inspire  trust,  and 
create  confidence,  we  see  and  bear  nothing  but  denunciation ;  in- 
stead of  harmonious  action,  we  find  nothing  but  unrelenting  bosk 
tility. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  were  in  Congress,  in  1816,  during  the 
time  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  What 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Government  at  that  time,  sir  ?  Was  it  hostile, 
acrimonious,  belligerent  towards  the  State  insututions?  Did  it 
look  on  them  only  to  frown  ?  Did  it  touch  them  only  to  distress  ? 
Did  it  put  them  all  under  the  scourge  7  You  know,  sir,  it  was  lar 
otherwise.  You  know,  that  the  Secretary  of  that  day  entered  into 
fiiendly  correspondence  with  them,  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
second  their  efforts  for  resumption,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
You  know,  sir,  that  in  fact,  he  did  render  most  essential  aid*  And 
do  you  see,  sir,  any  similar  effort  now  ?  Do  you  behcdd,  in  the 
bill  before  us,  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison, 
on  an  occasion  very  like  tlie  present  ?  Mr.  Madison  was  a  man 
of  such  subdued  self-respect,  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  to  expe- 
rience and  to  the  opinion  of  his  country ;  a  man,  too,  of  so  much 
wisdom  and  true  patriotism,  that  nothing  was  allowed  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  clear  perception  of  die  public  good.  Do  you 
see,  sir,  any  thing  of  this  spirit  —  of  the  wisdom,  of  the  mild,  and 
healing,  and  restoring  policy,  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  this  measure  ? 
Another  illustrious  man,  now  numbered  with  the  dead,  was  then 
with  us,  and  was  acting  an  important  part,  in  the  councils  of  the 
country.  I  mean  Mr.  Lowndes  ;  a  man  not  deficient  in  force  and 
genius,  but  still  more  dbtinguished  for  that  large  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  things  which  is  more  necessary  to  make  great  men, 
and  is  also  much  rarer  than  mere  positive  talent  —  and  for  an  im- 
partial, well-balanced  judgment,  which  kept  him  fiee  from  preju- 
dice and  error,  and  which  gave  great  and  just  influence  to  all  his 
opinions.  Do  you  see,  sir,  any  thing  of  the  spirit,  the  temper,  the 
cool  judgment,  or  the  long-sighted  policy  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  all 
that  is  now  before  us  ?  And  Mr.  Crawford,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  arduously  striving  to  restore  the  finances,  to  rees- 
tablish both  public  and  private  credit,  and  to  place  the  currency 
once  more  upon  its  safe  and  proper  foundation ;  do  you  see,  sir, 
the  marks  of  Mr.  Crawford's  bands  in  the  measure  now  presented 
for  our  approbation  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  to  say  of  the  subordinate  provisions 
of  this  bill,  of  the  receivers-general,  or  of  the  dangerous  power, 
given  to  the  Secretary,  of  investing  the  public  money  in  State 
stocks  of  his  own  selection.  My  opposition  to  the  bill,  is  to  the 
whole  of  it.     It  b  general,  uncompromisbg,  and  decided.     I  op- 
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pose  all  its  ends,  objects,  and  purposes  ;  I  oppose  all  its  means,  its 
inventions,  and  its  contrivances.  I  am  opposed  to  the  separation 
of  (Government  and  people ;  I  am  opposed,  now  and  at  all  times, 
to  an  exclusive  metallic  currency ;  I  am  opposed  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  measure  originates,  and  to  all  and  every  emanation  and 
ebullitbn  of  that  spirit.  I  solemnly  declare,  that  in  thus  studying 
our  own  safety,  and  renouncing  all  care  over  the  general  currency, 
we  are,  in  in^  opinion,  abandoning  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
important  of  our  constitutional  duties.  If,  sir,  we  were,  at  this 
moment,  at  war  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  if  his  fleets  and  ar- 
mies were  now  ravaging  our  shores,  and  it  were  proposed  in  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  ourselves,  to  defend  the  Capitol,  and  abandon 
the  country  to  its  fate,  it  would  be,  certainly,  a  more  striking,  a 
more  flagrant  and  daring,  but  in  mj  judgment  not  a  more  clear  and 
manifest  dereliction  of  duty,  than  we  commit  in  this  open  and  pro- 
fessed abandonment  of  our  constitutional  power  and  constitutional 
duty,  over  the  great  interest  of  the  national  currency.  I  mean  to 
maintain  that  constitutional  power,  and  that  constitutional  duty,  to 
the  last.  It  shall  not  be  with  my  consent,  that  our  ancient  policy 
shall  be  overturned.  It  shall  not  be  with  my  consent,  that  the 
country  shall  be  plunged,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  new  expedients.  It  shall  not  be  without  a  voice  of  re- 
monstrance from  me,  that  one  great  and  important  purpose  for 
which  this  Government  was  framed,  shall  now  be  utterly  surren- 
dered and  abandoned  forever 
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SECOND    SPEECH 


ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY  BILL,  DEUVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  IS,  1838. 


Mr.  President  :    Having  at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate  ex- 

Sressed,  in  a  general  manner,  my  opposition  to  this  bill,  I  must 
nd  an  apology  for  again  addressing  the  Senate,  in  the  acknowl- 
edged importance  of  the  measure,  the  novelty  of  its  character, 
and  the  division  of  opinion  respecting  it  which  is  known  to  eust 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

To  be  able,  m  this  state  of  thmgs,  to  ^ve  a  preponderance  to 
that  side  of  the  question  which  I  embrace,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  I 
ought  to  hope  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  all  which  my 
duty  demands,  until  I  make  another  e^rt. 

The  functions  of  this  Government,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  most 
mateiially-affect  the  happiness  of  the  pepple,  are  those  which  respect 
commerce  and  revenue.  The  bill  before  us  touches  both  these 
great  bterests.  It  proposes  to  act  directly  on  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Government,  and  it  is  expected  to  act,  also,  mdi- 
rectly,  on  commerce  and  currency  ;  while  its  friends  and  supporters 
relying  solely  on  thb,  altogether  abstain  from  other  measures,  deemed 
by  a  great  portion  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country,  to  be  mdispen- 
sably  demanded  by  the  present  exigency. 

We  have  arrived,  Mr.  President,  towards  the  close  of  a  half  cen- 
tury from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  During  the  progress 
of  these  years,  our  population  has  increased  from  three  or  KMir  mil- 
lions to  thirteen  or  fourteen  miirions ;  our  commerce,  from  little  or 
nothing,  to  an  export  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  and  an 
import  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions,  in  the 
year  1836.  Our  mercantile  tonnage  approaches  near  to  two  mil- 
iions.  We  have  a  revenue,  and  an  expenditure,  of  thirty  millions 
a  year.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  attained  very 
gient  importance,  and,,  up  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  derange^ 

mont  o£  the  cureen^^,  were  in  ar  prospeoous  uid  growing  state. 
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The  produce  of  the  fisheries  has  become  vast ;  and  the  general 
production  of  labor  and  capital  is  increasing,  far  beyond  all  exam* 
pie  in  other  countries  or  other  times,  and  has  already  reached  an 
amount  which,  to  those  who  have  not  bvestigated  the  subject, 
would  seem  bcrediUe/ 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  sir,  is  spread  over  the  globe. 
It  pursues  its  object  in  all  seas,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  port 
which  the  laws  of  trade  do  not  shut  against  its  approach.  With  all 
the  disadvantages  of  more  costly  materials,  •  and  of  higher  wages, 
and  often  in  despite  of  unequal  and  unfavorable  commercial  regula- 
tions of  other  States,  the  enterprise,  vigor,  and  economy  which  dis- 
tinguish our  navigating  interest,  enable  it  to  show  onr  flag,  in 
competition  with  the  most  favored  and  the  most  skilful,  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  internal  activity  does 
not  lag  nor  loiter.  New  and  useful  modes  of  intercourse  ancf  facili- 
ties of  transportation  are  established,  or  are  in  progress,  every 
where.  Public  works  are  projected  and  pushed  forward,  in  a  spirit 
which  grasps  at  high  and  vast  objects,  with  a  bold  defiance  of  all 
expense.  The  iggregate  value  of  the  property  of  the  country  is 
augmented  daily.  A  constant  demand  for  new  capital  exbts,  al- 
though a  debt  has  already  been  contracted  in  Europe,  for  sums 
advanced  to  States,  corporations,  and  individuals,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  mtemal  improvement ;  which  debt  cannot  now  be  less 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Spreading  over  a  great  extent, 
embracing  different  climates,  and  with  vast  variety  of  products,  we 
find  an  intensely  excited  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  pervade 
the  whole  country ;  while  its  external  commerce,  as  I  have  already 
said,  sweeps  over  all  seas.  We  are  connected  with  all  commercial 
countries,  and,  most  of  all,  with  that  which  has  established  and  sus- 
tained the  most  stupendous  system  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  which  collects  and  disburses  an  incredible  amount  of  annual 
revenue ;  and  which  uses,  to  this  end,  and  as  means  of  currency 
and  circulation,  a  mixed  money  of  metal  and  paper. 

Such  a  mixed  system,  sir,  has  also  prevailed  with  us,  from  the 
beginnbg.  Gold  and  silver,  and  convertible  bank  paper,  have 
always  constituted  our  actual  money.  The  people  are  used  to  this 
svstem.  It  has  hitherto  commanded  their  confidence,  and  iiilfilled 
their  expectations.  We  have  had,  in  succession,  two  national 
banks ;  each  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Local  or  State  banks 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  in  operation  ;  and  no  man  of  intelli- 
gence or  candor  can  deny  that,  during  these  forty  years,  and  with 
the  operation  of  a  national  and  these  State  bstitutions,  the  cuirency 
of  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  safe,  cheap,  convenient, 
and  satisfactory.  When  the  Government  was  established,  it  found 
convertible  bank  paper,  issued  by  State  banks,  already  b  circulation  ; 
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and  with  this  circulation  it  did  not  interfere.  The  United  States, 
indeed,  had  themselves  established  a  bank,  under  the  old  Confed- 
eration, with  authority  to  issue  paper.  A  system  of  mixed  circula- 
tion, therefore,  was  exactly  that  system  which  this  constitution,  at 
its  adoption,  found  already  in  existence..  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  mtention,  in  establishing  the  constitution,  to  over- 
throw or  abolish  this  system,  although  it  certainly  was  the  object  of 
the  constitution  to  abolish  bills  of  credit,  and  all  paper  intended  for 
circulation,  issued  upon  the  faith  of  the  States  alone.  Inasmuch  as 
whatever  then  ex'isted,  of  the  nature  of  money  or  currency,  rested 
on  State  legblation,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  that  uniformity, 
general  credit,  and  general  confidence,  could  result  fipom  local  and 
separate  acts  of  the  States,  there  is  evidence — I  think  abundant 
evidence — that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
to  give  to  Congress  a  controlling  power  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
the  end  that  there  should  be,  for  the  whole  country,  a  currency  of 
uniform  value.  Congress  has  heretofore  exercised  this  authority, 
and  fulfilled  the  corresponding  duties.  It  has  maintained,  for  forty 
years  out  of  forty-nine,  a  national  institution,  proceeding  fix)m  its 
power,  and  responsible  to  the  General  Government.  With  inter- 
vals of  derangement,  brought  about  by  war  and  other  occurrences, 
this  whole  system,  taken  altogether,  has  been  greatly  successful  in 
its  actual  operation.  We  have  found  occasion  to  create  no  differ- 
ence between  Government  and  people — between  money  for  reve- 
nue, and  money  for  the  general  use  of  the  country.  Until  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session,  Government  had  manifested  no 
disposition  to  look  out  for  itself  exclusively.  What  was  good 
enough  for  the  people,  was  good  enough  for  Government.  No 
condescending  and  gracious  preference  had,  before  that  period,  ever 
been  tendered  to  members  of  Congress,  over  other  persons  having 
claims  upon  the  public  funds.  Such  a  singular  spectacle  had  never 
been  exhibited,  as  an  amicable,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  under- 
standing, between  those  who  are  to  vote  taxes  on  the  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  Treasury,  and  those  who,  from  the 
Treasury,  dispense  the  money  back  again  among  those  who  have 
claims  on  it.  In  that  respect  I  think  the  Secretary  stands  alone. 
He  'is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  our  long  list  of  able  heads  of 
Departments,  who  has  thought  it  a  delicate  and  skilful  touch,  in 
financial  administration,  to  be  particularly  kind  and  complaisant  to 
the  interest  of  the  law-makers  —  those  who  liold  the  tax-laymg 
power ;  the  first,whose  great  deference  and  cordial  regard  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  led  him  to  provide  for  them,  as  the  medium 
of  payment  and  receipt,  something  more  valuable  than  is  provided, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges,  the  revolu- 
tionary pensioners,  and  the  various  classes  of  laborers  in  the  pay  of 
Crovemment. 
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Tlroogfa  our  whole  history,  sh*,  we  have  found  a  conrertible 
ptper  currency,  under  proper  control,  highly  useful,  by  its  pltabDhy 
to  drcumfftancei,  and  by  its  capacity  of  enlargement,  in  a  reasona- 
ble degree,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  and  enterprising  com- 
moDity.  As  I  have  already  said,  sir,  we  owe  a  permanent  debt  of 
«  hundred  nullions  abroad ;  and  in  the  pfe<«ent  abundance  of  money 
io  England,  and  the  state  of  demand  here,  this  amount  will  probably 
be  increased.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  so  long 
as,  by  a  safe  use  of  paper,  we  give  some  reasonable  expansion  to 
our  own  circulation,  or  at  least  do  not  unreasonably  contract  it,  we 
do,  to  that  extent,  create  or  maintain  an  ability  for  loans  among 
ourselves,  and  so  fiir  diminish  the  amount  of  annual  interest  paid 
abroad. 

But  let  me  now,  Mr.  President,  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  another  subject,  upon  which,  indeed,  much  has  already  been 
said  :  I  mean  tnat  which  is  usually  called  the  CREDrr  system. 

Sir,  what  b  that  system  ?  Why  b  credit  a  word  of  so  much 
solid  knportance,  and  of  so  powerful  charm,  in  the  United  States  ? 
Why  is  It  that  a  shock  has  been  felt  through  all  classes  and  all  in- 
terests, the  fint  moment  that  this  credit  has  been  disturbed  ?  Does 
ha  importance  belong,  equally,  to  all  commercial  States  ?  Or  are 
there  peculiarities  in  our  condition,  our  habits,  and  noodes  of  busi- 
oesB,  which  make  credit  more  indispensable,  and  mingle  it  more 
naturallv,  more  intimately,  with  the  life-blood  of  our  system  ? 

A  (ufl  and  phik»ophical  answer  to  these  inquiries,  Mr.  President, 
would  demand  that  1  should  set  forth  both  the  ground-work  and 
the  structure  of  our  social  system.  It  would  show  that  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  as  broad  a  foundation  as  its 
popular  constitutions.  Undoubtedly  there  are  peculiarities  in  that 
system,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  from 
our  elementary  laws,  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
These  peculiarities  most  unquestionably  give  to  credit,  or  to  those 
means  and  those  arrangements,  by  whatever  names  we  call  them, 
which  are  calculated  to  keep  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part, 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  a  de- 
gree of  importance  far  exceeding  what  is  experienced  elsewhere. 

In  the  old  countries  of  Europe  there  b  a  clear  and  well-defined 
line  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  line  which  strikes  through  society 
with  a  horizontal  sweep,  leaving  on  one  side  wealth,  m  masses, 
bdden  by  few  hands,  and  those  having  little  participatwn  m  the 
laborious  pursuits  of  life  ;  on  the  other,  the  thronging  multitudes  of 
labor,  with  here  and  there,  only,  an  instance  of  such  accumulation 
of  earnings  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  capital.  Thb  distinction, 
indeed,  b  not  universal  ind  absolute  in  anv  of  the  commercial 
States  of  Europe,  and  it  grows  less  and  less  definite  as  commerce 
advances  ;  the  efiect  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  all  hbtoff 
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shows,  being,  every  where,  to  difiuse  wealth,  and  not  to  aid  its 
accumulation  in  few  hands.  But  still  the  line  b  greatly  more 
broad,  marked,  and  visible  in  Europeau  nations,  than  m  the  United 
States.  In  those  nations  the  gains  of  capital,  and  wages,  or  the 
earnings  of  labor,  are  not  only  distinct  in  idea,  as  elements  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  but,  to  a  great  degree,  also,  distinct 
in  fact;  and  their  respective  claims,  and  merits,  and  modes  of 
relative  adjustment,  become  subjects  of  discussion  and  of  public 
regulation.  Now,  sir,  every  body  may  see  that  that  is  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  exist  with  us.  We  have  no  such  visible 
and  broad  distinction  between  capital  and  labor ;  and  much  of  the 
general  happiness  of  all  classes  results  ijx)m  this.  With  us,  labor  b 
every  day  augmenting  its  means  by  its  own  industry ;  not  in  all  cases, 
indeed,  but  in  very  many.  Its  savings  of  yesterday  become  its  capi- 
tal, therefore,  of  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  vastly  the  greater  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  country  exists  in  such  small  quantities  that  its 
holders  cannot  dispense  altogether  with  their  own  personal  industry ; 
or  if,  in  some  instances,  capital  be  accumulated  till  it  rises  to  what 
may  be  called  affluence,  it  is  usually  disintegrated  and  broken  bto 
particles  again,  in  one  or  two  generations.  The  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture ;  the  descent  of  property  of  every  sort  to 
females  as  well  as  males ;  the  cheap  and  easy  means  by  which  prop- 
erty is  transferred  and  conveyed ;  the  high  price  of  labor ;  the  low 
price  of  land ;  the  genius  of  our  political  institutions ;  in  fine,  every 
thing  belonging  to  us,  counteracts  large  accumulation.  This  b  our 
actual  system.  Our  politics,  our  constitutions,  our  elementary  laws, 
our  habits,  all  centre  in  this  point,  or  tend  to  thb  result.  From 
where  I  now  stand,  to  the  extremity  of  the  northeast,  vastly  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the  country  b  in  the  hands  and 
ownership  of  those  whose  personal  mdustry  is  employed  in  some 
form  of  productive  labor.  General  competence,  general  education, 
enterprise,  activity,  and  industry,  such  as  never  before  pervaded 
any  society,  are  the  characteristics  which  dbtingubh  the  people 
who  live,  and  move,  and  act  in  thb  state  of  things,  such  as  I  have 
described  it.  ' 

Now,  sir,  if  this  view  be  true,  as  I  think  it  b,  all  must  perceive 
that,  in  the  United  States,  capital  cannot  say  to  labor  and  industry, 
"  Stand  ye  yonder,  whUe  I  come  up  hither ; "  but  labor  and  indus- 
try lay  hold  on  capital,  break  it  into  parceb,  use  it,  difiuse  it  widely, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  repose  in  its  own  inertness,  compel  it  to 
act  at  once  as  their  own  stimulus  and  their  own  instrument. 

But,  sir,  this  b  not  all.  There  b  another  ^ew  still  more  imme- 
diately affecting'tbe  operation  and  use  of  credit.  In  every  wealthy 
community,  however  equally  property  may  be  divided,  there  wiU 
always  be  some  property-holders  who  live  on  its  income.  If  thb 
property  be  land,  they  live  on  rent ;  if  it  be  money,  they  live  on  its 
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interest.  The  amount  of  real  estate  held  in  this  country  on  lease,  is 
comparatively  very  small,  except  in  the  cities.  But  there  are  indi- 
viduals and  families,  trustees  and  guardians,  and  various  literary  and 
charitable  institutions,  who  have  occasion  to  invest  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annual  moneyed  income.  Where  do  they  invest  ?  where  can 
they  invest?  The  answer  to  these  questions  shows  atonoe  a  mighty 
difference  between  the  state  of  things  here,  and  that  in  England. 
Here,  these  investments,  to  produce  a  moneyed  income,  are  made  in 
banks,  insurance  companies,  canal  and  railroad  corporations,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  Placed  thus  immediately  in  active  hands, 
this  capital,  it  is  evident,  becomes  at  once  the  basis  of  business ;  it 
gives  occupation,  pays  labor,  excites  enterprise,  and  performs,  in 
short,  all  the  functions  of  employed  money.  But,  in  England,  in- 
vestments for  such  purposes  usually  take  another  direction.  There  is, 
in  Elngland,  a  vast  amount  of  public  stocks,  as  eight  or  nine  hundred 
millions  sterling  of  public  debt  actually  exists,  constituting,  to  the 
amount  of  its  annual  interest,  a  charge  on  the  active  capital  and 
industry  of  the  country.  In  the  hands  of  individuals,  portions  of  this 
debt  are  capital ;  that  is,  they  produce  income  to  the  proprietor,  and 
income  without  labor;  while, in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  mere 
debt.  What  was  obtained  for  it,  or  that  on  account  of  which  it  was 
contracted,  has  been  spent  in  the  long  and  arduous  wars,  which  the 
country  has  sustained,  from  the  time  of  King  William  the  Third,  to 
our  own  days.  There  are  thousands  of  individuals,  therefore,  whose 
fixed  income  arises,  not  from  the  active  use  of  property,  either  in 
their  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  others,  but  from  the  interest  on 
that  part  of  this  national  charge  to  which  they  are  entitled.  If, 
therefore,  we  use  the  term  capital  not  in  the  sense  of  political 
economy  exactly,  but  as  implymg  whatever  returns  income  to  indi- 
induals,  we  find  an  almost  mcalculable  mass  so  circumstanced  as 
not  to  be  the  basis  of  active  operations. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  further,  sir,  let  us  suppose  that,  by  some  oc- 
currence, (such  as  is  certainly  never  to  be  expected,)  this  debt  should 
be  paid  off;  *  suppose  its  holders  were  to  receive,  to-morrow,  their 
full  amounts ;  what  would  they  do  with  them  ?  Why,  sir,  if  they 
were  obliged  to  loan  the  one-quarter  part  bto  the  hands  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  for  the  purposes  of  employment  in  active  business ;  and 
if  this  operation  oould  be  accompanied  by  the  same  intelligence  and 
industry  among  the  people  which  prevail  with  us,  the  result  would 
do  more  toward  raising  the  character  of  the  laboring  classes,  than 
all  reforms  in  Parliament,  and  other  general  political  operations.  It 
would  be  as  if  this  debt  had  never  been  contracted ;  as  if  the  money 
had  never  been  spent,  and  now  remained  part  of  the  activa  capital 
of  the  country,  widely  difibsed  and  employed  in  the  imsiness  of  life. 
But  this  debt,  sir,  has  created  an  enormous  amount  of  private  prop- 
erty, upon  the  income  of  which  its  owners  Uve,  whu^  does  not 
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require  their  own  active  labor  or  Aat  of  others.  We  have  no  such 
debt;  we  have  no  such  mode  of  investment;  and  this  circumstance 
gives  quite  a  different  aspect  and  a  different  reality  to  our  condition. 

Now,  Mr.  Preadent,  what  I  understand  by  the  credit  system  is, 
that  which  thus  connects  labor  and  capital,  by  giving  to  labor  the  use 
of  capital.  In  other  words,  intelligence,  good  character,  and  good 
morals  bestow  on  those  who  have  not  capital,  a  power,  a  trust,  a 
confidence,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  it,  and  to  employ  ft  usefully 
for  themselves  and  others.  These  active  men  of  business  build  their 
hopes  of  success  on  their  attentiveness,  their  economy,  and  their 
integrity.  A  wider  theatre  for  useful  activity  is  under  their  feet,  and 
around  them,  than  was  ever  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
enterprising  generations  of  men,  on  any  other  spot  enlightened  by  the 
sun.  Before  them  is  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  that  direction  in- 
vites them  to  efforts  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries.  Around  them,  on  all  hands,  are  thriving 
and  prosperous  manufactures,  an  improving  agriculture,  and  the 
daily  presentation  of  new  objects  of  internal  improvement ;  while 
behind  them  is  ahnost  half  a  continent  of  the  richest  land,  at  the 
cheapest  prices,  under  healthful  climates,  and  washed  by  the  most 
magnificent  rivers  that  on  any  part  of  the  globe  pay  their  homage 
to  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  glowing  and  glorious  prospects, 
they  are  neither  restrained  by  ignorance,  nor  smitten  down  by  the 
penury  of  personal  circumstances.  They  are  not  compelled  to  con- 
templato,  in  hopelessness  and  despair,  all  the  advantages  thus  be- 
stowed on  their  condition  by  Providence.  Capital  though  they  may 
have  little  or  none,  credit  supplies  its  place ;  not  as  the  refuge  of  tlie 
prodigal  and  the  reckless ;  not  as  gratifying  present  wants  with  the 
certainty  of  future  absolute  ruin ;  but  as  the  genius  of  honorable 
trust  and  confidence ;  as  the  blessing,  voluntarily  offered  to  good 
character  and  to  good  conduct ;  as  the  beneficent  agent,  which  as- 
sists honesty  and  enterprise  in  obtaining  comfort  and  independence. 

Mr.  President,  take  away  this  credit,  and  what  remains  ?  I  do  not 
ask  what  remains  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many  ?  Take  away  this  sys- 
tem of  credit,  and  then  tell  mc  what  is  left  for  labor  and  industry, 
but  mere  manual  toil  and  daily  drudgery  ?  If  we  adopt  a  system  that 
withdraws  capital  from  active  employment,  do  we  not  diminish  the 
rate  of  wages  ?  If  we  curtail  the  general  business  of  society,  does 
not  every  laboring  man  find  his  condition  grow  daily  worse  ?  In 
the  politics  of  the  day,  sir,  we  hear  much  said  about  divorces ;  and 
when  we  abolish  credit,  we  shall  divorce  labor  from  capital ;  and, 
depend  on  it,  sir,  when  we  divorce  labor  from  capital,  capital  is 
hoarded,  and  labor  starves. 

The  declaration  so  often  auoted,  that  "  all  who  trade  on  bor- 
rowed capital  ought  to  break,  is  the  most  aristocratic  sentiment 
ever  uttered  in  tms  country.    It  is  a  sentiment  which,  if  carried  oat 
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by  political  arrangement,  would  condemn  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  to  the  perpetual  condition  of  mere  day-laborers.  It  tends 
to  take  away  from  them  all  that  solace  and  hope  which  arises  from 
possessing  something  which  they  can  call  their  own.  A  man  loves 
his  own ;  it  is  fit  and  natural  that  he  should  do  so ;  and  he  will  love 
his  country  and  its  institutions,  if  he  have  some  stake  in  that  coun- 
try, although  it  be  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
property.  If  it  be  but  a  cottage,  an  acre,  a  garden,  its  possession 
raises  him,  gives  him  self-respect,  and  strengthens  his  attachment  to 
hb  native  land.  It  is  our  happy  condition,  by  the  blessings  of 
Providence,  that  almost  every  man  of  sound  health,  industrious 
habits,  and  good  morals,  can  ordinarily  attain,  at  least,  to  this  degree 
of  comfort  and  respectability;  and  it  b  a  result  devoutly  to  be 
wbhed,  both  for  its  mdividual  and  its  general  consequences. 

But  even  to  thb  degree  of  acquisition,  that  predit,  of  which  I 
have  already  said  so  much,  is  highly  important,  since  its  general 
effect  b  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  and  render  industry  productive. 
There  b  no  condition  so  low,  if  it  be  attended  with  industry  and 
economy,  which  this  credit  does  not  benefit,  as  any  one  will  find, 
if  he  will  examine  and  follow  out  its  operations. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  being  the  credit  system  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  it,  I  now  add,  that  the  banks  have  been  the 
agents,  and  their  circulation  the  instrument,  by  which  the  general 
operations  of  this  credit  have  been  conducted.  Much  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  placed  at  interest,  is  vested  in  bank  stock,  and 
those  who  borrow,  borrow  at  the  banks ;  and  discounts  of  bills,  and 
anticipation  of  payments,  in  all  its  forms,  the  regular  and  appropri- 
ate duty  of  banks,  prevail  universally. 

In  the  North,  the  banks  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  all 
classes  to  realize  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  at  an  early  moment. 
The  course  has  been,  that  the  producers  of  commodities  for  South- 
em  consumption,  having  despatched  their  products,  draw  their  bills. 
These  bills  are  discounted  at  the  banks,  and  with  the  proceeds  other 
raw  material  is  bought,  and  other  labor  paid ;  and  thus  the  general 
business  is  continued  in  progress.  All  this  b  well  known  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  such  con- 
cehis. 

But  bank  credit  has  not  been  more  necessary  to  the  North  than 
to  the  South.  Indeed,  no  where  has  interest  been  higher,  or  the  de- 
mand for  capital  greater,  or  the  full  benefit  of  credit  more  indispen- 
sable, than  m  the  new  cotton  and  sugar-growing  States.  I  ask 
gentlemen  from  those  States  if  thb  be  not  so  ?  Have  not  the  plan- 
tations been  bought,  and  the  necessary  labor  procured,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  credit?  Has  not  this  credit  been  obtained  at  the  banks? 
Even  now  do  they  not  find  credits,  or  advances  on  their  crops,  im- 
portant in  enabling  them  to  get  those  crops  to  market  ?    And  if 
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there  had  been  no  credit  —  if  a  hard-money  system  had  prevflAed, 
let  me  ask  them  what  would  have  been,  at  this  m(»nent,  tne  ooin<K- 
tion  of  things  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mbsissippi,  and  Arkansas? 
These  States,  sir,  with  Tennessee  and  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
constitute  the  great  plantation  interest.  That  there  has  been  a  vast 
demand  for  capital  to  be  invested  in  this  interest,  is  sidiciently 
proved,  by  the  high  price  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  credit  b  as  essential  to  the  great  exp(»t  of  the 
South,  as  to  any  other  interest.  The  agriculture  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar-producing  States  partakes,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  the 
nature  of  commerce.  The  production  and  sale  of  one  great  staple 
only,  is  an  operation  essentially  difierent  from  ordinary  farming  yifl^ 
suits.  The  exports  of  the  South,  indeed,  may  be  considered  us 
the  aggregate  result  of  various  forms  and  modes  of  industry,  caarried 
on  by  Various  hands,  and  in  various  places,  rather  than  as  the 
mere  product  of  the  plantation.  That  product  itself  is  local ;  b«rt 
its  indispensable  aids  and  means  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
Union.  What  is  it,  sir,  that  enables  Southern  labor  to  apply  itself  so 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  these  great  articles  for  export? 
Certainly,  it  is  so  applied,  because  its  own  necessities  for  provision  afnd 
clothing  are  supplied,  meanwhile,  from  other  quarters.  Tie  Soudi 
raises  to  sell,  and  not  to  consume ;  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
it  supplies  itself  with  whatever  its  own  consumption  demands. 
There  are  exceptions ;  but  this  is  the  general  truth.  The  halt* 
makers,  shoe-makers,  furniture-makers,  and  carriage-makers  of 
the  North,  the  spinners  at  Lowell,  and  the  weavers  of  Pl^dd'- 
phia,  are  all  contributors  to  the  general  product  both  of  cotton  nod 
sugar,  for  export  abroad ;  as  are  the  live-stock  raisers  of  Ketotucfcy, 
the  grain-growing  farmers  and  all  who  produce  and  vend  provisiofis 
in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  IVorthem  ship-owner  and  the 
mariner,  who  carry  these  products  to  market,  are  agents  acting  to 
the  same  end ;  and  so  are  they  too  who,  little  thinking  of  cotton- 
fields,  or  sugar  estates,  are  pursuing  their  adventurous  employtnent 
in  the  whale  fisheries,  over  the  whole  surface,  and  among  all  the 
islands,  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans.  If  we  take  the  annual 
cotton  crop  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
the  amount  of  forty-five  millions  b  expended,  either  for  interest  oil 
capital  advanced,  or  for  the  expense  of  clothing  and  supporting 
labor,  or  in  the  charges  which  belong  to  the  hou^old,  the  domes- 
tic expenditure,  and  education. 

Thus,  sir,  all  the  laborious  classes  are,  in  truth,  cotton-growers  and 
sugar-makers.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  own 
productiveness,  contributes  to  swell  the  magnitude  of  that  enormous 
export,  which  was  nothing  at  the  commencement  of  thb  Govern- 
ment, and  which  now  has  run  up  to  so  many  millions.  Through  all 
these  operatioos  the  stream  ef  credit  has  constantly  flowed,  and  there 
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b  not  one  of  them  that  will  not  be  checked  and  mterrupted,  em- 
barrassed and  thwarted,  if  this  stream  be  now  dried  up.  This  con- 
nexion of  the  various  interests  of  the  country  with  one  another^forms 
an  important  and  interesting  topic.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  ties  of  the 
Union.  The  variety  of  production,  and  mutual  wants  mutually  sup- 
plied, constitute  a  strong  bond  between  different  States ;  and  long 
may  that  bond  last,  growing  with  their  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  their  strength. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  portion  of  our  productions  which  takes 
the  form  of  export,  becomes  distinct  and  visible  ;  it  is  prominent  and 
striking,  and  b  seen  and  wondered  at  by  everybody.  The  annual 
returns  all  show  it,  and  every  day's  commercial  intelligence  speaks 
of  it.  We  gaze  at  it  with  admiration,  and  the  world  b  no  less  ad- 
miring than  ourselves. 

With  other  branches  of  industry  the  case  is  quite  different.  The 
products  of  these  branches,  being  put  in  the  train  of  domestic  ex- 
changes, and  consumed  in  the  country,  do  not  get  into  statistical 
tables,  are  not  collected  in  masses,  and  are  seldom  presented,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  the  public  view.  They  are  not  of  the  character  of  a 
few  large  and  mighty  rivers,  but  of  a  thousand  little  streams,  mean- 
dering through  all  the  fields  of  business  and  of  life,  and  refreshing 
and  fertilizing  the  whole. 

Few  of  us,  Mr.  President,  are  aware  of  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  general  productbn  of  the  country,  if  it  could  be  accurately 
ascertained.  The  Legblature  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  intelligent  Chief  Magbtrate  of  that  State,  has 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  publbhed  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
products  of  certain  branches  of  its  industry,  for  the  year  ending  in 
April,  1837.  The  returns  of  the  authorities  of  each  city  and  town 
were  made,  apparently,  with  much  care  ;  and  the  whole  has  been 
coUated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  result  distinctly  presented 
m  well-arranged  statbtical  tables.  From  a  summary  of  the  state- 
ments in  these  tables,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  selecting  a  few  arti- 
cles, and  of  adverting  to  them  here,  as  instances,  or  specimens,  of 
the  annual  product  of  labor  and  industry  in  that  State. 

And  to  begin  with  a  very  necessary  and  important  article :,  I  find, 
that  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  value  oi  the  whole  amount  manufac- 
tured within  the  year  exceeds  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
If  the  amount  of  other  articles  of  the  same  class  or  material,  be 
added,  viz :  leather,  saddles,  trunks,  harness,  &;c.,  the  total  will  be 
not  far  fiom  eighteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

I  will  read  the  names  of  some  other  articles,  and  state  the  amount 
of  annual  product  belongmg  to  each : 

Cotton  febrics f  17,409,000 

Woollen  fabrics 10,3999000 
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Fisheries 7,592,00a 

Books  and  stationary,  and  paper       -        -        .  2,592,000 

Soap  and  dandles 1,620,000 

Nails,  brads,  and  tacks 2,500,000 

Machinery  of  various  kinds    -        -        -        -  1,235,000 

Agricultural  implements          •        ^        -        .  645,000 

Glass 831,000 

Hats 700,000 

Clothing,  neckcloths,  &c.       -        -        -        -  2,013,000 

Wool 539,000 

These,  sir,  are  samples.  The  grand  total  is  ninety-one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  this,  however,  deductions 
are  to  be  made  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  when  imported,  and 
for  certain  articles  enumerated  under  different  beads.  But,  then,  the 
whole  statement  is  confihed  to  some  branches  of  industry  only ;  and 
to  present  an  entire  and  comprehensive  view,  there  should  be  added 
the  gains  of  commerce  within  the  year,  the  earnings  of  navigation, 
and  almost  the  whole  agricultural  product  of  the  ^ate. 

The  result  of  all,  if  it  could  be  collated  and  exhibited  together, 
would  show  that  the  annual  product  of  Massachusetts  capital  and 
Massachusetts  industry  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  sir,  Massachusetts  is  a  small  State,  in  extent  of  territory* 
You  may  mark  out  her  dimensions  seven  or  eight  times  on  the  map 
of  Virginia.  Yet  her  population  is  seven  hundred  thousand  souls ; 
and  the  annual  result  of  their  laborious  industry,  economy,  and  labor, 
is  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  over  this  result,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  that  its  great  mass  consists  in  articles  equally  essential  and  use- 
ful to  all  classes.  They  are  not  luxuries,  but  necessaries  and  com- 
forts. They  belong  to  food  and  clothing,  to  household  conveniences, 
and  education.  As  they  are  more  and  more  multiplied,  the  great 
majority  of  society  becomes  more  elevated,  better  mstructed,  and 
happier  in  all  respects.  1  have  looked  though  this  whole  list,  sir, 
to  6nd  what  there  is  in  it  that  might  be  fairly  classed  among  the 
higher  luxuries  of  life ;  and  what  do  I  find  ?  In  the  whole  hundred 
millions,  I  find  but  one  such  item  ;  and  that  is  an  item  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  "jewelry,  silver,  and  silver-plate." 
This  b  all  that  belongs  to  luxury,  in  her  annual  product,  of  a  hun- 
dred millions ;  and  of  this,  no  doubt,  the  far  greater  portion  was 
sent  abroad.  And  yet  we  hear  daily,  sir,  of  the  amassing  of  aris- 
tocratic wealth,  by  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the  operations 
of  the  credit  system !  Aristocracy,  it  is  said,  is  stealing  upon  us, 
and,  m  the  form  of  aggregate  wealth,  is  watching  to  seize  political 
power  fix)m  the  hands  of  the  people !  We  have  been  more  than 
ooce  gravely  admonbhed  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  times,  and 
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restore  a  metallic  currency  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  rich  ought 
to  melt  down  their  plate !  Whatever  such  a  melting  process  might 
find  to  act  upon  elsewhere,  Mr.  President,  I  assure  you  that  m 
Massachusetts  it  would  discover  little.  A  few  spoons,  candlesticks, 
and  other  similar  articles,  some  old  family  pitchers  and  tankards,  and 
the  silver  porringers  of  our  nurseries,  would  be  about  tlie  whole. 

Sir,  if  there  be  any  aristocrats  in  Massachusetts,  the  people  are 
all  aristocrats  ;  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth,  m  a  highly 
civilized  society,  a  greater  equality  m  the  condition  of  men,  than 
exists  there.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  Sts^te  who  maintains  what  is 
called  an  equipage,  has  servants  m  livery,  or  drives  four  horses  in 
hb  coach,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  few  who  are  not  abl&  to  carry  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  church'  in  some  decent  conveyance.  It  is  no  matter  of  regret  or 
sonow  to  us  that  few  are  very  rich ;  but  it  is  our  pride  and  glory 
that  few  are  very  poor.  It  is  our  still  higher  pride,  and  our  just 
boast,  as  I  think,  that  all  her  citizens  possess  means  of  mtelligence 
and  education ;  and^that,  of  all  her  productions,  she  reckons  among 
the  very  chiefest,  those  which  spring  from  the  culture  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  age 
is  the  extraordinary  progress  which  it  has  witnessed  in  popular  knowl- 
edge. A  new  and  powerful  impulse  has  been  acting  in  the  social 
system  of  late,'' producing  thb  effect  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

In  morals,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature,  there  is  a  vast  accession 
to  the  number  of  readers,  and  to  the  number  of  proficients.  The 
present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
uniform  progress,  proceeding  through  a  lapse  of  years,  with  the 
same  regular  degree  of  motion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  some 
new  causes,  brought  into  powerful  action,  and  producing  their  con- 
seouences  rapidly  and  strikingly.     What,  sir,  are  these  causes? 

This  is  not  an  occasion,  sir,  for  discussbg  such  a  question  at 
length :  allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  the  improved  state  of  poj)- 
ular  knowledge  is  but  the  necessary  result  of  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Knowledge  is  not  one  of  our 
merely  physical  wants.  Life  may  be  sustained  without  it.  But, 
in  order  to  live,  men  must  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered ;  and 
in  a  state  of  things  in  which  one's  whole  labor  can  do  no  more  than 
procure  clothes,  food,  &nd  shelter,  he  can  have  no  time  nor  means 
for  mental  improvement.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  attained, 
and  cannot  be  attained,  till  there  is  some  degree  of  respite  from 
ddly  manual  toil,  and  never-ending  drudgery.  But  whenever  a 
less  degree  of  labor  will  produce  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
then  there  come  leisure  and  means,  both  to.  teach  and  to  learn. 

But  if  this  great  and  wonderful  extension  of  popular  knowledge 
bc^  the  result  of  an  improved  condition,  it  may,  la  the  oexj^  places, 
well  be  asked,  what  are  the  causes  which  have  thus  suddenly  pro- 
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duced  that  great  improvement  ?  How  is  it  that  the  means  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  are  now  so  much  more  cheaply  and  abun- 
dantly procured  than  formerly  ?  Sir,  the  main  cause  I  take  to  be 
the  progress  of  scientific  art,  or  a  new  extent  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art.  This  it  is,  which  has  so  much  distinguished  the  last 
half  century  in  Europe  and  in  America ;  and  its  effects  are  every- 
where visible,  and  especially  among  us.  Man  has  found  new  allies 
and  auxiliaries,  in  the  powers  of  nature,  and  m  the  inventions  of 
mechanism. 

The  general  doctrine  of  political  economy  is,  that  wealth  con^sts 
in  whatever  is  useful  or  convenient  to  man,  and  that  labor  is  the 
producing  cause  of  all  this  wealth.  This  is  very  true.  But,  then, 
what  is  labor?  In  the, sense  of  political  writers,  and  in  common 
language,  it  means  human  industiy ;  but,  in  a  pMlosophical  view, 
it  may  receive  a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning.  It  b  not,  in 
that  view,  human  toil  only — the  mere  actbn  of  thews  and  muscles ; 
but  it  is  any  active  agency  which,  working  upon  the  materials  with 
which  the  world  is  supplied,  brings  forth  products  useful  or  con- 
venient to  man.  The  materials  of  wealth  are  in  the  earth,  m  the 
seas,  and  in  their  natural  and  unaided  productions.  Labor  obtains 
these  materials,  works  upon  them,  and  fashions  them  to  human 
use.  Now,  it  has  been  the  object  of  scientific  art,  or  of  the 
application  of  science  to  art,  to  increase  this  active  agency,  to  aug- 
ment its  power,  by  creating  millions  of  laborers  in  the  foim  of  au- 
tomatic machines,  all  to  be  diligently  employed,  and  kept  at  work 
by  the  force  of  natural  powers.  To  this  end  these  natural  powers, 
principally  those  of  steam  and  falling  water,  are  subsidized  and  ta- 
ken into  human  employment.  Spinning  machines,  power-looms^ 
and  all  the  mechanical  devices,  acting,  among  other  operatives,  in 
the  factories  and  work-shops,  are  but  so  many  laborers.  They  ar« 
usually  denominated  labor-saving*  itiachines,  but  it  would  be  more 
just  to  call  them  hhor-doing  machbes.  They  are  made  to  be  ao* 
tive  agents;  to  have  motion,  and  to  produce  effect;  and  though 
without  intelligence,  thev  are  guided  by  those  laws  of  science, 
which  are  exact  and  perfect,  and  they  produce  results,  therefore,  m 
general,  more  accurate  than  the  human  hand  b  capable  of  produc- 
ing. When  we  look  upon  one  of  these,  we  behold  a  mute  fellow- 
laborer,  of  immense  power,  of  mathematical  exactness,  and  of  ever^ 
during  and  unwearied  efibrt.  And  while  he  is  thus  a  most  skilfiil 
and  productive  laborer,  he  b  a  non-consumer — at  least,  beyond 
the  wants  of  hb  mechanical  being.  He  b  not  clamorous  for  food, 
raiment,  or  shelter,  and  makes  no  demands  for  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation. The  eating  and  drinking,  the  reading  and  writing,  and 
clothes-wearine  world,  are  bene&ted  by  the  mbors  of  these  co- 
operatives, in  uie  same  way  as  if  Providence  had  provided  for  their 
service  millions  of  beings,  like  ourselves  in  external  appearance^ 
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able  to  labor  and  to  toil,  and  yet  requiring  little  or  nothing  for  their 
own  consumption  or  subsistence ;  or  rather,  as  if  Providence  bad 
created  a  race  of  giants,  each  of  whom,  demanding  no  more  for  his 
support  and  consumption  than  a  common  laborer,  should  yet  be 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  a  hundred. 

Now,  sir,  turn  back  to  the  Massachusetts  tables  of  production, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  is  these  automatic  allies  and  cooperators, 
and  these  powers  of  nature,  thus  employed  and  placed  under  human 
direction,  which  have  come,  with  such  prodigious  effect,  to  man's 
aid,  in  the  great  business  of  procuring  the  means  of  living,  of  com- 
fort, and  of  wealth,  and  which  have  so  swollen  the  products  of  her 
skilful  industry.  Look  at  these  tables  once  more,  sir,  and  you  will 
see  the  effects  of  labor,  united  with  and  acting  upon  capital.  Lctok 
yet  again,  and  you  will  see  that  credit,  mutual  trust,  prompt  and 
punctual  dealings,  and  commercial  conBdence,  are  all  mixed  up  as 
mdispensable  elements  m  the  general  system. 

I  will  ask  you  to  look  yet  once  more,  sir,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  general  competence,  great  equality  in  human  condition,  a  de- 
gree of  popular  knowledge  and  intelligence,  no  where  surpassed,  if 
any  where  equalled,  and  the  prevalence  of  good  moral  sentiment, 
and  extraordmary  general  prosperity,  is  the  result  of  the  whole. 
Sr,  I  have  done  with  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  praise  the  old  '*  Bay 
State  "  of  the  Revolution ;  I  only  present  her  as  she  is. 

Mr.  President,  such  is  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the 
country,  and  of  which  I  have  now  ^ven  you  a  sample.  And  yet 
there  are  persons  who  constantly  clamor  against  this  state  of  things. 
They  call  it  aristocracy.  They  beseech  the  poor  to  make  war 
upon  the  rich,  while,  in  truth,  they  know  not  who  are  either  rich  or 
poor.  They  complain  of  oppression,  speculation,  and  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  accumulated  wealth.  They  cry  out  loudly  against 
all  banks  an.d  corporations,  and  all  the  means  by  which  small  capi- 
tals become  united,  in  order  to  produce  important  and  beneflcial 
results.  They  carry  on  a  mad  hostility  against  all  establbhed  insti- 
tutions. They  would  choke  up  the  fountains  of  industry,  and  dry 
all  its  streams.  . 

In  a  country  of  unbounded  liber^,  they  clamor  against  oppres- 
sion. In  a  country  of  perfect  equality,  they  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  against  privilege  and  monopoly.  In  a  country  where 
property  is  more  equally  divided  than  any  where  else,  they  rend  the 
air  with  the  shouting  of  agrarian  doctrines.  In  a  country  where  the 
wages  of  labor  are  high  beyond  all  parallel,  and  where  lands  are 
cheap,  and  the  means  of  living  low,  they  would  teach  the  laborer 
that  tie  is  but  an  oppressed  slave.  Sir,  what  can  such  men  want  ? 
What  do  they  mean  ?  They  can  want  nothing,  sir,  but  to  enjoy  the 
fiuits  of  other  men's  labor.  They  can  mean  nothing  but  disturlmnoe 
and  disorder;  die  difiiision  of  corrupt  principles,  and  the  defltnio^ 
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tion  of  the  moral  ^ntlments  and  moral  habits  of  society.  A  licen- 
tiousness of  feeling  and  of  action  is  sometimes  produced  by  pros- 
'  perity  itself.  Men  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the  very  abundance  of  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence and  tne  very  happiness  of  their  own  condition ;  as  the  steed, 
fiill  of  the  pasture,  will,  sometimes,  throw  himself  against  its  en- 
closures, break  away  from  its  confinement,  and,  feeling  now  free 
from  needless  restraint,  betake  himself  to  the  moors  and  barrens, 
where  want,  ere  long,  brings  him  to  his  senses,  and  starvation  and 
death  close  his  career. 

Having  said  so  much,  sir,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
and  explained  what  I  understand  by  credit,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  present  actual  state  of  the  currency. 

The  most  recent  Treasury  estimate,  which  I  have  seen,  supposes 
that  there  are  eighty  millions  of  metallic  money  now  in  the  country. 
This  1  believe,  however,  to  be  a  good  deal  too  high  ;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  exceeds  sixty,  at  most ;  and  supposing  one-half  this  sum  to 
be  in  the  banks,  thirty  millions  are  in  circulation,  or  in  private  hands. 
We  have  seven  hundred  banks  and  branches,  with  capitals  assigned 
for  the  security  of  their  notes  and  bills,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  actual  circula- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  millions ;  so  that  our  whole  cir- 
culation is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  The  amount  of 
debts  due  to  the  banks,  or  the  amount  of  their  loans  and  discounts, 
may  be  taken  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Now,  sir,  this  very  short  statement  exhibits  at  once  a  general  out- 
line of  our  existing  system  of  currency  and  credit.  We  see  a  great 
amount  of  money  or  property  in  banks,  as  their  assigned  and  ap- 
propriate capital,  and  we  see  a  great  amount  due  to  these  banks. 
T]bese  bank  debtors  generally  belong  to  the  classes  of  active  busi-« 
ness,  or  are  such  as  have  taken  up  credits  for  purposes  of  invest- 
ment in  lands  or  merchandise,  looking  to  future  proceeds  as  the 
means  of  repayment.  If  we  compare  this  state  of  circulation,  of 
hmk  capital  and  bank*  debt,  with  the  same  things  m  England,  im- 
portant dififerences  will  not  fail  to  strike  us. 

The  whole  paper  circulation  of  England,  by  the  latest  accounts, 
is  twenty-eight  millions  steriing — made  up  of  eighteen  millions  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  ten  millions  of  the  notes  of  private 
bankers,  and  joint-stock  companies ;  bullion  in  the  bank,  nine  and 
a  half  millions  ;  debts  due  the  Bank  of  England,  twenty-two  and 
a  half  millions.  The  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  by  private 
bankers  and  joint-stock  companies  is  not  usually  stated,  I  believe, 
in  the  public  accounts.  If  it  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  notes 
in  circulation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  ex- 
ceed twelve  millions.  We  may,  therefore,  take  the  amount  of  bank 
debts  in  England  to  be  thirty-five  millions.    But  I  suppose  that, 
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of  the  securities  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  exchequer  notes 
constitute  a  large  part ;  in  other  words,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
bank  debt  is  due  by  Government.  The  amount  of  com  in  actual 
circulation  is  estimated  to  be  thirty  and  a  half  millions.  The  whole 
amount  of  circulation  in  England,  metallic  and  paper,  is  usually 
stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  sixty  millions ;  which,  rating  the  pound 
sterling  at  $4  SO,  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  our  paper  circulation  is  one-half  less  than  that 
of  England,  but  our  bank  debt  is,  nevertheless,  much  greater ;  since 
thirty-five  millions  sterling  amount  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  sum,  too,  includes  the  amount  of 
exchequer  bills,  or  Government  debt  in  the  form  of  such  bills,  which 
the  bank  holds.  These  facts  are  very  material  to  any  just  compari- 
son of  the  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries.  The  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  lent  to  Government, 
not  by  means  of  exchequer  notes,  but  on  a  permanent  loan.  And  as 
to  the  private  banks  and  joint-stock  companies,  though  they  issue  bills 
for  circulation,  they  have  no  assigned  or  appropriated  capital  whatever. 
The  bills  circulate  on  the  private  credit  of  the  individual  banker,  or  of 
those  who  compose  the  jomt-stock  companies.  In  the  United  States, 
an  amount  of  capital,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  paper  and  secure  the  public  against  loss,  is  provided  by  law 
in  the  act  of  incorporation  for  each  bank,  and  is  assigned  as  a  trust- 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  bank.  And  if  this 
capital  be  fairiy  and  substantially  advanced,  it  is  a  proper  security ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  substantially  advanced.  The 
directors  are  trustees  of  this  fund,  and  they  are  liable,  both  civilly 
and  criminally,  for  mismanagement,  embezzlement,  or  breach  of 
trust. 

This  amount  of  capital,  thus  secured,  is  the  basis  of  loans  and 
discounts ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  permanent,  or  at  least  long 
loans  are  not  considered  so  inappropriate  to  banking  operations,  with 
us,  as  they  are  in  England.  With  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  directors 
are  agents,  holding  a  fund  intended  to  be  loaned,  and  acting  between 
lender  and  borrower ;  and  this  form  of  loan  has  been  found  exceed- 
ingly convenient  and  useful  in  the  country. 

In  some  States,  it  is  greatly  preferred  to  mortgages,  though  there 
are  others  in  which  mortgages  are  usual.  WheAer  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  true  notion  of  banking,  or  not,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
object  and  operation  of  our  banks  is  to  loan  money ;  and  this  is 
mostly  on  personal  security.  The  system,  no  doubt,  is  liable  to 
abuse  in  particular  instances.  There  may  be  directors  who  will 
loan  too  freely  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  Gross  cases  of  this 
kind  have  recently  been  detected  and  exposed,  and,  I  hope,  will  be 
suitably  treated ;  but,  considering  the  great  numb^  of  banks,  these 
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Instances,  I  think,  are  remarkably  few.    In  ^neral,  the  banks  have 
been  well  conducted,  and  are  beiieTed  to  be  solvent  and  safe. 

We  have  heard  much,  sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  of  excess 
in  the  issue  of  bank  notes  for  circulation.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir, 
that  there  was  a  very  improper  expansion  some  years  ago.  When 
President  Jackson,  in  1832,  had  negatived  the  bill  for  continuing 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  (which  act  I  esteem  to  be  the  true 
original  source  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  currency,)  a  vast  addition 
was  inunediatdy  made  to  the  number  of  State  banks.  In  1833, 
the  public  deposits  were  actually  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  although  its  charter  was. not  to  expire  till  1836,  and 

E laced  in  selected  State  banks.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
ow  much  better  the  public  would  be  accommodated  without,  than 
with,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  these  banks  were  not  only  enr 
couraged;  but  admonished,  to  be  free  and  liberal  in  loans  and  dis* 
counts,  made  on  the  strength  of  the  public  moneys,  to  merchants 
and  other  individuals.  The  circular  letter  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  addressed  to  the  new  deposit  banks,  under  date  of 
26th  September,  1833,  has  this  significant  clause,  which  could  not 
have  been  mbunderstood :  -^ 

*^  The  deposits  of  public  money  will  enable  you  to  a£brd  in* 
creased  facilities  to  commerce,  and  to  extend  your  accommodation 
to  individuals ;  and  as  the  duties  which  are  payable  to  the  Govern* 
ment  arise  from  the  business  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  it  b  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
preferred  in  the  additional  accommodation  which  the  public  depos- 
its will  enable  your  institution  to  give,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  injustice  to  the  claims  of  other  classes  of  the  community." 
Having  read  thb  letter,  sir,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
2Qth  section  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  There  we  find  that,  "  if 
any  officer,  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money, 
shall  loan  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  with  or  without  interest, 
such  act  shall  be  deemed  an  embezzlement  and  a  high  mbdemeanor, 
and  the  party  convicted  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment." Sir,  what  a  pretty  piece  of  consistency  is  here !  In 
1833  the  depositaries  of  the  public  money  were  not  even  left  to 
their  own  des;re  for  gain,  or  their  wishes  to  accommodate  others,  as 
being  sufficient  incentives  to  lend  it  out :  they  were  admonished  and 
directed  to  afibrd  increased  facilities  to  conuneree,  and  to  extend 
their  accommodation  to  individuals,  since  the  public  moneys  m  their 
vaults  would  enable  them  to  give  such  additional  accommodatkm  I 
Now,  sir,  under  thb  bill,  any  c^cer  who  shall  do  any  one  of  the 
same  things,  instead  of  being  praised,  b  to  be  punbhed :  he  b  to 
be  adjudg^  guilty  of  embezdement  and  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  b  to  be  confined,  for  atight  I  know,  in  celb  as  dark  and  dismal 
as  the  vaults  and  safes  which  are  to  contain  our  metallic  cunenc]|r. 
But  although  I  think,  sir,  diat  the  acts  of  Government  created  this 
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expansion,  ^et  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  ther6  wad  a  very  m- 
due  expansion  created.  A  contraction,  however,  had  begun  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  specie  order  of  July, 
1836,  and  for  the  manner  m  which  the  deposit  law  was  executed, 
the  banks  would  have  gone  through  the  cnsb  without  suspension. 
This  is  my  full  and  firm  belief.  I  cannot,  however,  discuss  these 
points  here.  They  were  treated  with  very  great  ability,  last  year, 
by  a  gentleman  who  then  occupied  one  of  the  seats  of  Georgia  on 
this  floor.  Whomsoever  he  did  not  satisfy,  I  cannot  convince.  Still, 
sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  was  an  excess  in  the  general 
amount  of  our  circulation,  in  May  last,  or  whether  there  is  now 
such  excess. 

By  what  standard  is  this  to  be  judged  ?  If  the  question  be, 
whether  there  be  too  much  paper  in  circulation,  it  may  be  answered, 
by  reference  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  from  which  the 
paper  issues ;  because  I  am  unquestionably  of  opinion  — an  opinidn 
whk^h  I  believe  nothing  can  ever  shake  —  that  the  true  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  in  a  convertible  paper  cur* 
rency,  is  the  amount  of  that  paper,  compared  with  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  banks.  Such  excess  would  not  be  proved,  absolutely 
and  certainly,  in  every  case,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments ;  because  such  an  event  might  be  produced  by 

Gnic,  or  other  sudden  cause,  having  power  to  disturb  the  best-regu- 
ed  system  of  paper  circulation.  But  the  immediate  question  now 
is,  whether,  taung  the  whole  circulation  together,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  there  was  an  excess  existing  in  May,  or  is  an  excess  now 
existing?  b  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  an  excessive  or  un- 
due amount  of  circulation  for  the  United  States  ?  Seeing  that  one 
part  of  this  circulation  is  coin,  and  the  other  part  paper,  resting  upon 
com,  and  intended  to  be  convertible,  is  the  whole  mass  more  than 
may  be  fairly  judged  necessary  to  represent  the  property,  the  trans- 
actions, and  th^  business  of  the  country  7  Or,  m  order  to  sustain 
such  an  amount  of  circulation,  and  to  keep  that  part  of  it  whbh  is 
composed  of  paper  in  a  safe  state,  should  we  be  obliged  to  attempt 
to  draw  to  ourselves  more  than  our  just  proportion  of  that  metallic 
money,  which  is  in  the  use  of  all  the  commercial  nations  ?  These 
questions  appear  to  me  to  be  but  different  modes  of  stating  the  same 
inquiry. 

Upon  this  ^biect  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  general  idea,  by 
comparing  ourselves  with  others.  Varbus  things,  no  doubt,  exist, 
m  different  places  and  countries,  to  modify,  either  by  enlarging  or 
diminishing,  the  demand  for  money  or  currency  in  the  transactions 
of  business ;  still,  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  may  furnish  a 
general  element  of  comparison  between  di&rent  states  or  natwns. 
The  aggregate  of  American  imports  and  exports  in  1896  was  three 
hundr^  and  eighteen  millions ;  that  of  England,  reckcaing  the 
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pound  sterling  at  ^4  80,  again,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions, as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  the  currency  of  England  beings 
as  already  stated,  sixty  millions  sterling,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  work  out  a  result  iiom  these  pro- 
portions, the  currency  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  should 
be  one  hundred  and  ninety  miUions,  m  order  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
England  ;  but,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury,  it  did 
not,  even  in  that  year,  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions. 

Our  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales ; 
the  amount  of  our  mercantile  tonnage,  perhaps,  one  6fth  less.  But^ 
then,  we  are  to  consider  that  our  country  is  vastly  wider;  and  our 
facilities  of  internal  exchange,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  greatly 
less.  Indeed,  there  are  branches  of  our  intercouise,  in  which  remit- 
tances cannot  be  well  made,  except  in  currency.  Take  one  ex- 
ample :  The  agricultural  products  of  Kentucky  are  sold  to  the  South ; 
her  purchases  of  commodities  made  at  the  North.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  very  little  of  direct  exchange  between  her  and  the  places 
of  purchase  and  sale.  The  trade  goes  round  in  a  circle.  There- 
fore, while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  existed,  payments  were 
made  to  a  vast  amount  in  the  North  and  East  by  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  the  States  similarly  situated,  not  in  bills  of  exchange, 
but  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank. 

These  considerations  augment  the  demand  for  currency.  More 
than  all,  the  countir  is  new,  sir ;  almost  the  whole  of  our  cap- 
ital active ;  and  the  entire  amount  of  property,  in  the  aggregate, 
rapidly  increasing.  In  the  last  three  years,  thirty-seven  Aiillions  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  separated  from  the  wilderness,  purchased, 
paid  for,  and  become  subject  to  private  individual  ownership,  to 
transfer  and  sale,  and  all  other  dispositions  to  which  other  real  estate 
is  subject.  It  has  thus  become  property,  to  be  bought  and.  sold  ibr 
money ;  whereas,  while  in  the  hands  of  Government,  it  called 
for  no  expenditure,  formed  the  basis  of  no  transactions,  and  created 
no  demand  for  currency.  Within  that  short  period,  our  people  have 
bought  from  Government  a  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and,  taken  together,  far  more  fertile  by  nature. 
This  seems  incredible,  yet  the  returns  show  it.  Suppose  all .  this 
to  have  been  bought  at  the  minimum  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre ;  and  suppose  the  value  to  be  increased  in  the  common 
ratio  in  which  we  know  the  value  of  land  is  increased,  by  such 
purchase,  and  by  the  prelimmary  steps  and  beginnings  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  an  immense  augmentation,  it  will  readUy  be  perceived,  is 
made,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  of  the  aggregate  of  property,  m 
nominal  price,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  real  value  also. 

On  the  whole,  sir,  I  confess  I  know  no  staddard  by  which  I  can 
decide  that  our  circulation  is  at  present  m  excess.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  sa    Nor  was  there,  as  I  think,  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
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ftoxkey,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  comparing  our  currency  with  the  currency  of  other  na^ 
tions.  An  American  paper  dollar  would  buy  a  silver  dollar  in  Eng* 
land,  deducting  only  the  charge  of  transporting  a  dollar  across  the 
ocean,  because  it  commanded  a  silver  dollar  here.  There  may  be 
excess,  however,  I  admit,  where  there  is  no  present  depreciati(», 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  the  term. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell,  Mr.  President,  on  the  evils  of  a 
suddenly  diminished  circulation.  It  arrests  business,  puts  an  end 
to  it,  and  overwhelms  all  debtors,  by  depression  and  downfall  of 
prices.  And  even  if  we  reduce  circulation  —  not  suddenly,  but 
still  reduce  it  farther  than  is  necessary  to  keep  it  within  just  and 
reasonable  limits — we  produce  many  mischief ;  we  augment  the 
necessity  of  foreign  loans ;  we  contract  business,  discourage  enter- 
prise, slacken  the  activity  of  capital,  and  restrain  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  country.  It  is  very  important  to  be  remembered,  sir, 
that,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  we  are  acting  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  equality  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  protect  our  own  ship- 
ping interest  by  peculiar  privileges ;  we  ask  a  clear  field,  and  seek 
BO  favor.  Yet,  the  materials  for  ship-building  are  high  with  us, 
and  the  wages  of  ship-builders  and  seamen  are  high  also.  We  have 
to  contend  against  these  unfavorable  circumstances ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  we  are  to  suffer  further  by  unnecessary  restraints  on 
currency,  and  by  a  cramped  credit,  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the 
effect  ?  Money  is  abundant  b  England,  very  abundant ;  the  rate 
of  interest,  therefore,  is  low,  and  capital  will  be  seeking  its  invest- 
ment wherever  it  can  hope  to  find  it.  If  we  derange  our  own  cur- 
rency, compulsively  curtail  circulation,  and  break  up  credit,  how 
are  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
themselves  against  foreign  competition  ? 

Before  leaving,  altogether,  this  subject  of  an  excessive  circulation, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  a  topic  which,  if  time 
would  permit,  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  at  more  length ;  I  mean, 
sir,  the  proper  guards  and  securities  for  a  paper  circulation.  I  have 
occasionally  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  before,  especially 
in  the  debate  on  the  specie  circular,  in  December,  1836 ;  but  I  wish 
to  recur  to  it  again,  because  I  hqld  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  impcnr* 
tance  to  prove,  if  it  can  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country, 
that  a  convertible  paper  currency  may  be  so  guarded  as  to  be  secure 
against  probable  dangers.  I  say,  sir,  a  convertible  paper  currency ; 
ibr  I  lay  it  down  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  no  paper  can  be 
made  e<]|ual,  and  kept  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  but  such  as  is  con- 
vertible mto  gold  and  silver,  on  demand.  But  I  have  gone  &rther, 
and  still  go  farther  than  this ;  and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility, 
though  itself  indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  unfailing  ground  of 
reliance*    There  is  a  lialnlity  to  excessive  issues  of  paper,  even 
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while  paper  is  convertible  at  will.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  be  found  ?  What  principle  of  pro* 
vention  may  we  tdy  on  ? 

Now  I  think,  sir,  it  is  too  common  with  banks,  in  judging  of  their 
condition,  to  set  off  all  their  liabilities  against  all  their  resources. 
They  look  to  the  quantity  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  and  to  the  notes 
and  bills  becoming  payable,  as  means  or  assets;  and,  with  these, 
they  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  their  returning  notes,  and  to  answer 
the  claims  of  depositors.  So  far  as  the  bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  bank  of  discount,  all  this  is  very  well.  Bat  banks  of  circula- 
tion exercise  another  function.  By  the  very  act  of  issuing  their  own 
paper,  they  affect  the  general  amount  of  currency.  In  England,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  all  the  banks,  expand 
or  contract  the  amount  of  circulation,  of  course,  as  they  increase  or 
curtail  the  general  amount  of  their  own  paper.  And  this  renders 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  regulated  and  controlled.  The 
question,  is,  by  what  rule  ?  To  this  I  answer,  by  subjecting  all 
banks  to  the  rule  which  the  most  discreet  of  them  adways  follow— 
by  compelling  them  to  maintain  a  certain  fixed  proportion  between 
specie  and  circulation ;  without  regardmg  deposits  on  one  hand, 
or  notes  payable  on  the  other. 

There  will  always  occur  occasional  fluctuations  in  trade,  and  a 
demand  for  specie,  by  one  country  on  another,  will  arise.  It  is  too 
much  the  practice,  when  such  occurrences  take  place,  and  specie  is 
leaving  the  country,  for  banks  to  issue  more  paper,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  scarcity  of  money.  But  exactly  the  opposite  course  should 
be  adopted.  A  demand  for  specie  to  go  abroad  should  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  circulation* 
If,  indeed,  in  such  cases,  it  could  be  certainly  known  that  the  de- 
mand would  be  of  short  duration,  the  temporary  pressure  might  be 
relieved  by  an  issue  of  paper  to  fill  the  place  of  departing  specie. 
But  thb  never  can  be  known.  There  is  no  safety,  therefore,  but 
in  meeting  the  case  at  the  moment,  and  in  conforming  to  the  infaUi- 
ble  index  of  the  exchanges.  Circulating  paper  is  thus  kept  always 
nearer  to  the  character,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  that,  of  which 
it  is  designed  to  be  the  representative  —  the  metallic  money.  This 
subject  might  be  pursued,  I  think,  and  clearly  illustrated ;  but,  for 
the  present,  I  only  express  my  belief  that,  with  experience  before 
us,  and  with  the  lights  which  recent  discussions,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  hold  out,  a  national  bank  might  be  established,  with 
more  regard  to  its  function  of  regulating  currency,  than  to  its  iiino- 
tion  of  discount,  on  principles,  and  subject  to  regulations,  such  as 
should  render  its  operations  extremely  useful ;  and  I  should  hope 
that,  wjth  an  example  before  them  of  plain  and  eminent  advantage, 
State  institutions  would  conform  to  the  same  rules  and  principles ; 
and  that,  in  this  way,  all  the  advantages  of  convertible  paper  might 
be  enjoyed,  with  just  security  against  its  dangers. 
YOh.  m.  38 
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I  have  detained  the  Senate  too  long,  sir,  with  these  observations 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  pecuniary  system  and  condition. 

And  now,  when  the  banks  have  suspended  payments,  universally ; 
when  the  internal  exchanges  are  all  deranged,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  most  seriously  interrupted,  the  questions  are  — 

Whether  the  measure  before  us  b  suitable  to  our  condition,  and  ? 

Whether  it  is  a  just  and  proper  exercise  and  fulfilment  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Congress  ? 

What,  then,  sir,<will  be  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  this 
measure,  if  it  should  become  a  law  ? 

Like  its  predecessor  of  the  last  session,  the  bill  proposes  nothing 
for  the  general  currency  of  the  country ;  nothing  to  restore  ex- 
changes ;  nothing  to  bnng  about  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  Its  whole  professed  object  is  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  Some  of  its  friends, 
indeed,  say,  that  when  it  shall  go  into  operation,  it  will,  incidentally^ 
produce  a  favorable  effect  on  the  currency,  by  restraining  the  issue 
of  bank  paper.  But  others  press  it  as  if  its  effect  was  to  be  the 
final  overthrow  of  all  banks,  and  the  introduction  of  an  exclusive 
metallic  currency  for  all  the  uses  of  the  country. 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  it  is  intended,  by  means,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  to  rid  the  country  of  all  banks,  as  being  but 
80  many  nuisances,  and  to  abolish  all  paper  currency  whatever  ? 

Or  is  it  expected,  on  the  contrary,  that  after  this  system  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  use  of  Government,  there  will  still  be  a  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  people  ? 

Aiid  if  there  shall  still  be  a  paper  currency,  will  that  currency 
oonsist  of  irredeemable  Government  paper,  or  of  convertible  bank 
notes,  such  as  have  circulated  heretofore  ?  These  questions  must 
be  answered,  before  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  operation  of 
this  bill. 

As  to  an  exclusive  metaQic  currency,  sir,  the  Administration  on 
this  point  b  regularly  Janus-faced.  Out  doors,  and  among  the 
people,  it  shows  itself ''all  c/tnfuan/,  all  in  gold."  There,  every 
thing  is  to  be  hard  money — no  paper  rags — no  delusive  credits 
-*^no  bank  monopolies — no  trust  in  paper  of  any  kind.  But  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  Houses  of  Congress,  we  see 
another  aspect — a  mixed  appearance,  partly  gold  and  partly  paper ; 
gold  for  Government,  and  paper  for  the  people.  The  small  voice 
which  is  heard  here,  allows  the  absolute  necessity  of  paper  of  some 
;9ort,  and  to  some  extent:  while  the  shouts  in  the  community  de- 
mand the  destruction  of  all  banks,  and  the  final  extermination  of  all 
paper  circulation. 

To  the  people,  the  lion  roars  against  paper  money  in  all  the  loud- 
ness and  tenor  of  his  natural  voice ;  but  to  members  of  Congress, 
he  18  more  discreet ;  lest  he  should  fiighten  them  out  d*  their  wits, 
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he  here  restrains  and  modulates,  and  roars  '^  as  gently  as  any  Mik^ 
hig  dove,  or,  as  it  were,  any  nightingale."  The  impracticability 
of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  any 
such  thing  in  a  country  like  this,  is  so  manifest,  that  noDodv  here 
undertakes  to  support  it  by  any  reasoning  or  argument  AU  that 
is  said  in  its  favor,  is  general  denunciation  of  paper,  boisterous  out' 
cry  against  the  banks,  and  declamation  against  existing  institutions, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

The  moment  any  one  considers  it,  he  sees  how  ridiculous  any 
such  attempt  would  be.  An  exclusive  metallic  circulation  for  the 
second  commercial  country  on  earth,  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 
Sir,  you  might  as  well  propose  to  abolish  commerce  altogether. 

The  currency  of  England  is  estimated  at  sixty  millions  sterling ; 
and  it  is  Mr.  McCulIoch's  calculation,  that  if  this  currency  were  all 
gold,  allowing  only  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  wear  of  metals, 
the  annual  expense,  attending  such  a  currency,  would  be  three 
millions  and  a  quarter  a  year,  or  nearly  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole.  With  us,  this  charge  would  be  much  greater.  The  loss 
of  capital  would  be  more,  owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  interest ;  and 
besides  all  this,  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  which,  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  would  be  vast,  and  not  easily  calculated.  We 
should  also  require,  proportionally,  more  specie  than  is  requisite  in 
England,  because  our  system  of  exchange,  by  means  of  biDs  of  ex*- 
change,  is,  at  present,  and  would  be,  under  such  a  system  as  is  pro- 
posed, much  less  perfect  and  convenient  than  that  of  England. 
Besides,  the  English  metallic  circulation  is  mostly  gold,  gold  being 
in  England  the  standard  metal.  With  us,  silver  and  gold  both  are 
made  standaVds,  at  a  fixed  relation ;  and  if  we  should  succeed  to 
keep  this  relation  so  true  as  to  preserve  both  of  the  precious  metals 
among  us,  ^which,  indeed,  is  not  very  prrf}able,)  our  circulation 
would  be  still  more  expensive  and  cumbrous,  from  the  quantity  of 
silver  which  it  would  contain.  The  silver  in  die  world  is  estimated 
to  be  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  sold  in  amount,  and  consequently 
something  more  than  three  times  in  value.  If  both  should  circulate, 
therefine,  equally,  in  proportbn  to  value,  the  currency  would  be 
three  parts  silver,  and  one  gold. 

Now,  sir,  the  annual  expense  of  such  a  circulation,  upon  the  basis 
of  Mr.  McCulIoch's  estimate,  would  exceed  the  whole  annual 
expenditure  made  for  our  army  and  our  navy.  Consider,  sir,  the 
amount  of  actual  daily  payments  made  in  die  country.  It  b  difficuk 
to  estimate  it,  and  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  it,  with  any  accu^ 
racy.    But  we  can  form  some  notion  of  it,  by  the  daily  amount  of 

Cyments  in  the  banks  in  some  of  the  cities.  In  times  of  prosperous 
siness  and  commerce,  the  daily  amount  of  payments  in  the  banks 
of  New  York  aksne  has  been  equal  to  eight  millions.  Whether  we 
call  this  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  all  the  payments 
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And  receipts  made  daily  in  the  countiy,  we  see  to  what  an  aggre- 
gate result  the  whole  would  rise.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  such 
amount  of  receipt  and  payment  could  be  performed  by  an  actual 
passing  of  gold  and  silver  from  hand  to  hand  ? 

Such  notions,  sir,  hardly  require  serious  refutation. 

Mr.  President,  an  entire  metallic  currency  would  necessarily  cre- 
ate banks  immediately.  Where  would  the  money  be  kept,  or  how 
could  it  be  remitted  ?  Banks  of  deposit  must  and  would  be  m- 
stantly  provided  for  it.  Would  the  merchants  of  the  cities  be  seen, 
in  their  daily  walks  of  business,  with  servants  behind  them  with  bags 
of  gold  and  kegs  of  silver  on  their  wheel-barrows  ?  What  fcUy  is 
great  enough  to  imagine  this  ?  If  there  were  not  now  a  bank-note 
nor  a  bank  in  the  country,  and  if  there  should  be  an  exclusive  spe- 
cie currency  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  there  would  be  fifty 
banks  before  sunset.  From  necessity,  there  would  be  created  at 
once  places  of  deposit ;  and  persons  having  money  in  such  depos- 
itories would  draw  checks  for  it,  and  pass  these  checks  as  money, 
and  from  one  hand  they  would  pass  to  another;  or  the  depositary 
himself  would  issue  certificates  of  deposit,  and  these  would  pass  as 
currency.  And  all  this  would  do  no  more  than  just  to  carry  us 
back  two  or  three  hundred  years,  to  the  infancy  of  banks.  We 
should  then  have  done  nothing  but  reject  the  experience  of  the  most 
civilized  nations,  for  some  centuries,  as  well  as  all  our  own  experi- 
ence, and  have  returned  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  former 
times.  These  certificates  of  deposit  would  soon  be  found  to  be 
often  issued  without  any  solid  capital,  or  actual  deposit.  Abuses 
arising  from  this  source  would  call  for  legblative  interference,  and 
the  Legislature  would  find  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  issue  of  paper 
intended  for  circulation,  by  enacdng  that  such  issues  should  only  be 
made  on  the  strength  of  competent  capital,  actually  provided  and 
assigned,  placed  under  proper  regulation,  and  managed  by  persons 
responsible  to  the  laws.  And  this  would  bring  us  again  exactly  to 
the  state  of  things  in  which  we  now  are  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use 
of  the  paper  of  banks,  established,  regulated,  and  controlled  by  law. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  this  process  could  be  carried  through,  half 
the  community  would  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  ruin  of  their  business, 
and  by  the  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  of  property  which  the 
process  would  create.  The  whole  class  of  debtors,  all  that  live 
more  by  industry  than  on  capital,  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
undistinguishing  destrucUon. 

There  will  then,  sir,  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  paper  cur- 
rency.    The  country  will  not  be  guiltv  of  the  folly  of  attempting  it 

I  should  have  felt  that  I  had  occupied  too  much  time  with  such  a 
senseless  and  preposterous  suggestion,  were  it  not  the  manifisst  object 
of  partisans  to  press  such  notions  upon  the  attentym  of  the  people,  in 
aid  of  the  war  against  the  banks. 
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We  shall  then,  sir,  have  paper  of  some  sort^fbrmiog  a  part  of  our 
currency.  What  will  that  paper  be  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  admitting  that  paper  is  necessary  as  a  part  of  the 
currency,  or  circulation,  has  contended  that  that  paper  ought  to  be 
Government  paper — Government  paper,  not  convertible  nor  re- 
deemable, only  so  far  as  by  being  receivable  for  debts  and  dues  to. 
Government.  My  colleague  has  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  Senate, 
that  the  aim  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  he  regards  this  bill  as 
but  part,  is  to  establish  a  circulation  of  Government  paper  and  a 
Government  bank.  Other  gentlemen  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
it  But,  as  the  bill  itself  does  not  profess  any  such  purpose,  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  it  m  the  character  in  which  it  presents  itself.  I 
take  it  for  what  its  friends  say  it  b — a  bill  making  further  provision 
for  collecting  the  revenues. 

We  are,  then,  sir,  still  to  have  paper  as  a  general  medium  of  cir- 
culation ;  that  paper  is  to  be  the  paper  of  banks.  But  Government 
is  to  be  divorced  from  these  banks,  altogether.  .  It  is  not  to  keep 
its  funds  in  them,  as  heretofore.  It  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  is  not  to  receive  their  notes,  but  is  to  collect  and  disburse  its 
revenues  by  its  own  means  and  its  own  officers. 

The  receipt  of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  is  to  be  partially 
allowed  for  some  time,  but  it  b  to  be  gradually  discontinued ;  and 
six  years  hence,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  maturity  and  the  perfection 
of  the  system.  When  that  auspicious  day  comes,  Gpyemment  b 
to  receive  and  to  pay  out  gold  and  silver,  and  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  anticipate  this  joyous  epoch ;  let  us 
suppose  the  six  years  to  have  expired ;  and  let  us  imagine  thb  bill» 
with  its  specie  payments  and  all,  to  be  m  full  operation  at  the 
present  hour.  What  will  that  operation  be  ?  In  the  first  place^ 
dbregardmg  all  question  of  public  convenience,  or  the  general  m- 
terests  of  the  people,  how  will  thb  system  work  as  a  mere  mode  of 
collecting  and  paying  out  revenue  ?    Let  us  see. 

Our  receipts  and  expenditures  may  be  estimated,  each,  at  thirty 
millions  a  year.  Those  who  think  thb  estimate  either  too  high  or 
too  low,  may  make  the  necessary  allowance.  Here,  then,  b  the 
sum  of  thirty  millions,  to  be  collected  and  paid  out  every  year ; 
and  it  b  all  to  be  counted,  actually  told  over,  dollar  after  dollar,  and 
gold  piece  after  gold  piece ;  and  how  many  times  counted  ?  Let  us . 
inquire  into  that.  The  importing  merchant,  whose  ship  has  arrived^ 
and  who  has  cash  duties  to  pay,  goes  to  the  bank  for  hb  money, 
and  the  tellers  count  it  out :  that  b  once.  He  carries  it  to  the 
custom-house,  pays  it,  and  the  clerks  count  it  over :  that  b  tmce. 
Some  days  afi;erwards,  the  collector  takes  it  out  of  hb  bags  and 
chests,  carries  it  to  the  receiver-general's  office,  and  there  it  b 
counted  agam,  and  poured  into  the  bags  and  chests  of  that  office : 
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that  18  the  third  time.  Presently  a  warrant  comes  from  the  Treas- 
ury, in  fayor  of  some  disbursing  officer,  and  the  boxes  are  opened, 
and  the  necessary  sums  counted  out :  this  is  the  fourth  counUng* 
And,  fifthly  and  lastly,  the  disbunmig  officer  pays  it  to  the  persons 
entided  to  receive  it,  on  contracts,  or  for  pensions,  salaries,  or  other 
claims.  Thirty  millions  of  hard  money  are  thus  to  be  handled  and 
told  over  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  if  there  be 
transfers  fiom  place  to  place,  then,  of  course,  it  b  to  be  counted  so 
much  oftener.  Government  officers,  therefore,  are  to  count  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year ;  which,  allowing 
three  hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  gives  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  day.  But  this  is  not  all.  Once  a  quarter,  the  naval 
officer  is  to  count  the  collector's  money,  and  the  register  in  the  land 
office  is  to  count  the  receiver's  money.  And  moreover,  sir,  ev€ry 
now  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  authorize  unex* 
pected  and  impromptu  countings,  in  his  discretion,  and  just  to  satisfy 
his  own  mind ! 

Sir,  what  a  money-counting,  tinkling,  jngHng  generation  w6  shall 
be !  All  the  money-changers  in  Solomon's  temple  will  be  as  nothing 
to  us.  Our  sound  will  go  forth  unto  all  lands.  We  shall  all  be  like 
the  king  in  the  ditty  of  the  nursery : 

"•  There  mt  the  king,  a  ooantiiig  of  hw  money." 

You  will- observe,  sir,  that  these  receipts  and  payments  cannot 
be  made  in  parcels,  without  the  actual  handling  of  each  piece  of 
coin..  The  marks  on  kegs  of  dollars,  and  the  labels  on  bags  of  gold, 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are  a  part  of  credit — and  all  credit, 
all  trust,  all  confidence,  is  to  be  done  away  with.  When  the  sur- 
veyor, for  instance,  at  the  custom-house,  is  to  examine  the  money 
on  hand,  in  possession  of  the  collector,  or  receiver-general,  he  is,  of 
course,  to  count  the  money.  No  other  examination  can  come  to 
any  thing.  He  cannot  tell,  from  external  appearance,  nor  fix>m  the 
weight,  whether  the  collector  has  loaned  out  the  money,  and  filled 
tbe  bags  and  boxes  up  with  sand  and  lead,  or  not.  Nor  can  coun- 
terfeit pieces  be  otherwise  detected  than  by  actual  handling.  He 
must  open,  he  must  examine,  he  must  count.  And  so  at  the  land 
offices,  the  mints,  and  elsewhere.  If  these  officers  shall  have  a  taste 
ibr  silver  sounds,  they  are  all  likely  to  be  gratified. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  soberness,  is  not  this  whole  operation  pre- 
posterous? 

It  begins  by  proposuig  to  Jce^  the  public  moneys.  This,  itself, 
in  the  sense  the  word  is  here  used,  is  a  perfect  novelty,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  Why  Jceep  the  public  moneys ;  that  is  to 
say,  why  hoard  them,  why  Xreep  them  out  of  use  ?  The  use  of 
money  is  in  the  exchange.  It  is  designed  to  circulate,  not  to  be 
hoaided.     All  that  Government  should  have  to  do  widi  it,  is  lo 
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jrecdve  it  to-day,  that  it  may  pay  it  awlay  to-morrow.  It  should 
not  receive  it  before  it  needs  it ;  and  it  should  part  with  it  as  sooti 
as  it  owes  it.  To  keep  it  —  that  is,  to  detain  it,  to  hold  it  back  from 
general  use,  to  hoard  it — is  a  conception  belonging  to  barbarous  times 
and  barbarous  Governments.  How  would  it  strike  us,  if  we  should 
see  other  great  commercial  nations  acting  upon  such  a  system  ?  If 
England,  with  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  sterling  a  year,  were  found 
to  be  collecting  and  disbursing  every  shilling  of  it  m  hard  money, 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  her  vast  expenditure^  should  we 
not  think  her  mad  ?  But  the  system  is  worse  here,  because  it  with- 
draws just  so  much  active  capital  from  the  uses  of  a  country  that 
requires  capital,  and  is  paying  interest  for  capital  wherever  it  can 
obtain  it. 

But  now,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  the  operation  of  this  measure 
upon  the  general  mterest  of  commerce,  and  upon  the  general  cur^ 
rency  of  the  country.  And  in  this  point  of  view,  the  first  great 
question  is,  JVhai  amount  of  gold  and  Mver  will  this  operation 
mbtrjact  from  the  circulation  of  the  country^  and  from  the  use  of  the 
banks  1 

In  regard  to  this  important  inquiry,  we  are  not  without  the  means 
of  forming  some  judgment.  An  official  report  from  the  Treasury, 
made  to  the  other  House,  shows  that,  ibr  the  last  ten  years,  there 
has  been,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  on  an  average,  fifteen  millions 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury.  And  this  sum 
b  exclusive  of  all  that  had  been  collected  of  the  people,  but  had 
not  yet  reached  the  Treasury ;  and  also  of  all  that  had  been  drawn 
from  the- Treasury  by  disbursing  officers,  but  winch  had  not  yet 
been  by  them  paid  to  individuals.  Addmg  these  sums  together, 
sir,  and  the  result  is,  that  on  an  averase  for  the  last  ten  years,  there 
have  been  at  least  twenty  millions  of  ddlars  m  the  Treasury.  I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  thb  sum  is,  the  whole  of  it,  unappro- 
priated. I  mean  that  this  amount  has  in  fact  been  in  the  Treasury, 
either  not  appropriated,  or  not  called  for  under  appropriations ;  so 
diat  if  thb  sub-treasury  scheme  had  been  in  operation,  m  times  past, 
of  the  specie  in  the  currency,  twenty  millions  would  have  been  ccm- 
standy  locked  upun  the  safes  and  vaults.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  for  these  ten  years,  the  whole  anoount  of  silver  and  gold 
in  the  country  has  exceeded,  on  the  average,  filly  or' sixty  millions. 
I  do  not  believe  it  exceeds  sixty  millions  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
if  we  had  now  the  whole  system  in  complete  operation,  it  would 
lock  up,  and  keep  locked  up,  one  full  third  of  all  the  specie  in  the 
country.  Locked  up,  I  say — hoarded — rendered  as  useless,  to 
all  purposes  of  commerce  and  business,  as  if  it  were  carried  back  to 
its  native  mines.  Sir,  b  it  not  mconceivable  that  any  man  should 
fidl  upon  such  a  scheme  of  policy  as  thb  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any 
one  can  fail  to  see  the  destructive  efifects  of  such  a  policy  on  the 
commerce  and  the  currency  of  the  country  ? 
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It  is  true,  the  system  does  not  come  into  operation  all  at  once. 
But  it  begins  its  demands  for  specie  immediately  ;  it  calls  upon  the 
banks,  and  it  calls  upon  individuals,  for  their  hard  dollars,  that  they 
may  be  put  away  and  locked  up  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  verif  mo* 
ment  when  the  country  is  suffering  for  want  of  more  specie  in  the 
circulation,  and  the  banks  are  suffering  for  means  to  enable  them  to 
resume  their  payments.  And  this,  it  is  expected,  will  improve  the 
currency,  and  facilitate  resumption  ! 

It  has  heretofore  been  asserted,  that  the  general  currency  of  the 
countlty  needed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  more 
specie  into  the  circulation.  This  has  been  insisted  on  for  years. 
Let  it  be  conceded.  I  have  admitted  it,  and,  indeed,  contended 
for  the  proposition  heretofore,  and  endeavored  to  prove  it.  But  it 
must  be  plain  to  every  body,  that  any  addition  of  specie,  in  order 
to  be  useful,  must  either  go  into  the  circulation,  as  a  part  of  that 
circulation,  or  else  it  must  go  into  the  banks,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  sustain  and  redeem  their  paper.  But  this  bill  is  calculated 
to  promote  neither  of  those  ends,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  It  with- 
draws specie  from  the  circulation  and  from  the  banks,  and  piles  it 
up  in  useless  heaps  in  the  Treasury.  It  weakens  the  general  cir- 
culation, by  making  the  portion  of  specie,  which  is  part  of  it,  so 
much  the  less ;  it  weakens  the  banks,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
coin  which  supports  thdr  paper.  The  general  evil  imputed 
to  our  currency,  for  some  years  past,  is,  that  paper  has  formed  too 
great  a  portion  of  it.  The  operation  of  this  measure  must  be  to  in- 
crease that  very  evil.  I  have  admitted  the  evil,  and  have  concurred 
in  measures  to  remedy  it.  I  have  favored  the  withdrawing  of  small 
bills  bom  circulation,  to  the  end  that  specie  might  take  their  place. 
I  discussed  this  policy,  and  supported  it,  as  early  as  1832.  My 
colleague,  who,  shortly  after  that  period,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of 
the  chief  magistracy  of  Massachusetts,  pressed  its  consideration,  at 
length,  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  I  still 
think  it  was  a  right  policy.  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  to  adopt 
it.  But  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  and  especially  this 
proposed  measure,  throw  this  policy  all  aback.  They  undo  at 
once  all  that  we  have  been  laboring.  Such,  and  so  pertinacious 
has  been  the  demand  of  Government  for  specie,  and  such  new  de- 
mand does  this  bill  promise  to  create,  that  the  States  have  found 
themselves  compelled  again  to  issue  small  bills  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  among 
the  people  of  New  York,  when  the  Legislature  of  that  State  sus- 
pended the  small-bill  restraining  law,  and  furnished  the  people  with 
some  medium  for  small  payments,  better  than  the  miserable  trash 
which  now  annoys  the  community. 

The  Government,  therefore,  I  insist,  is  evidently  breaking  down 
its  own  declared  polky ;  it  is  defeating,  openly  and  manif^y  de* 
feating,  its  own  professed  objects. 
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And  yet,  theory,  imtginadODy  presamptuous  generalizatioDy  the 
application  of  military  movements  to  questions  of  conmierce  and 
finance,  and  the  abstractions  of  metaphysics,  ofier  us,  m  such  a  state 
of  thbgs,  their  panacea.  And  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  is 
to  cure  or  mitigate  these  evils,  or  what  is  to  ward  off  future  calam- 
ities ?  Why,  sir,  the  most  agreeable  remedy  imaginable ;  the  kind- 
est, tenderest,  most  soothing,  and  solacing  appUcation  in  the  whole 
world !  Nothing,  sir,  nothing  upon  earth,  but  a  smart,  deUghtifut, 
perpetual,  and  irreconcilable  warfare,  between  the  (Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  banks  1  All  will  be  well,  we 
are  assiu^d,  when  the  Government  and  the  banks  become  antag- 
onistical !  Yes,  sir,  "  antagonistical ! "  that  is  the  word.  What  a 
stroke  of  policy,  sir,  is  this !  It  is  as  delicate  a  stratagem  as  poor 
old  King  Lear's,  and  a  good  deal  like  it.  It  proposes  that  we  should 
tread  lightly  along,  in  felt  or  on  velvet,  till  we  get  the  banks  within 
our  power,  and  then,  "  kill,  kill,  kill !  " 

Sir,  we  may  talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  the  resumption  o( 
specie  payments ;  but  I  tell  you  that,  with  Groverament  thus  waning 
upon  the  banks,  if  resumption  should  take  place,  another  suspensbn, 
I  fear,  would  folkyw.  It  is  not  war,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  be- 
tween Government  and  the  banks ;  it  is  only  peace,  trust,  confi- 
dence, that  can  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  system 
of  perpetual  annojrance  to  the  banks,  this  hoarding  up  of  money 
which  the  country  demands  for  its  own  necessary  uses,  this  bringing 
of  the  whole  revenue  to  act,  not  in  aid  and  furtherance,  but  in  duect 
binderance  and  embarrassment  of  commerce  and  business,  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  public  interest.  We  shall  see  no  return  of 
former  times  till  it  be  abandoned  —  altogether  abandoned.  The 
passage  of  thb  bill  will  only  create  new  alarm  and  new  distress. 

People  begin  already  to  fear  their  own  Crovemment.  They  have 
an  actual  dread  of  those  who  should  be  their  protectors  and  guar- 
dians. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious 
men,  sir,  at  this  very  moment,  who  would  feel  relieved  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, who  would  see  a  better  prospect  of  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  feel  more  sure  of  the  means  of  food  and  clothing  fer  their  wives 
and  children,  if  they  should  hear  that  this  measure  had  received  its 
death.  Let  us,  then,  sir,  away  with  it.  Do  we  not  see  the  world 
prosperous  around  us  ?  Do  we  not  see  other  governments  and  other 
nations,  enlightened  by  experience,  and  reiectmg  arrogant  innova- 
tuNis  and  theoretic  dreams,  accomplishing  the  great  encb  of  society  ? 

Why,  sir,  why  are  we  —why  are  we  ucme  among  the  great  com- 
mercial States  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  kept  on  the  rack  and  torture 
of  these  experiments?  We  have  powers,  adeauate,  complete 
powers.  We  need  only  to  exercise  them ;  we  need  only  to  per&nn 
our  constitutional  duty,  and  we  shall  spread  cenlent,  cneeritikiessy 
and  joy,  over  the  whole  land, 

vol-  lu.  39  z* 
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This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  second  inquiry* 

Is  this  measure,  Mr.  President,  a  just  exeiqise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  does  it  fulfil  all  our  duties  ? 

Sir,  I  have  so  often  discussed  this  point,  I  have  so  constantly  in- 
sisted, for  several  years  past,  on  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
Congress  to  take  care  of  the  currency,  that  the  Senate  must  be 
already  tired  of  the  speaker,  if  not  weary  of  the  topic  ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  the  great  and  paramount  question.  Until  this  is 
settled,  the  agitation  can  never  be  quieted.  If  we  have  not  the 
power,  we  must  leave  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  it,  or  in  no  hands ;  but  if  we  have  the  power,  we  are  bound 
to  exercbe  it,  and  every  day's  neglect  is  a  violation  of  duty.  I, 
therefore,  again  insist,  that  we  have  the  power,  and  I  again  press  its 
exercise  on  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  again  assert,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  general  currency  —  of  the  money  of  the  country, 
whatever  actually  constitutes  that  money  —  is  one  of  our  solemn 
duties. 

The  constitution  confers  on  us,  sir,  the  exclusive  power  of  coin- 
age. This  must  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Con- 
gress to  establish  one  uniform  basis  for  the  whole  money  system. 
Congitess,  therefore,  and  Congress  alone,  has  power  over  the  foun- 
.dation,  the  ground-work,  of  the  currency  ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
and  anomalous,  having  this,  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  struc- 
ture, the  edifice,  to  be  raised  on  this  foundation !  Convertible  paper 
was  already  in  circulation  when  the  constitution  was  (iramea,  and 
must  have  been  expected  to  continue  and  to  increase.  But  the 
circulation  of  paper  tends  to  displace  com  ;  it  may  banish  it  alto- 
gether :  at  this  very  moment  it  has  banished  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
power  over  the  coin  does  not  enable  Congress  to  protect  the  coin, 
and  to  restrain  any  thing  which  would  supersede  it,  and  abolish  its 
use,  the  whole  power  becomes  nugatory.  If  others  may  drive  out 
the  coin,  and  fill  the  country  with  paper  which  does  not  represent 
coin,  of  what  use,  I  beg  to  know,  is  that  exclusive  power  over  coins 
and  coinage  which  is  given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution  ? 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  admit  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
paper  circulation  to  expel  the  coin ;  but  then  they  say,  that,  for  that 
tvery  reason,  they  will  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  single  and  narrow  object 
of  protecting  the  coin,  and  providing  for  payments  to  Government. 
This  seeros  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange  way  of  reasoning,  and  a 
very  strange  course  of  political  conduct.  The  coinage-power  was 
given  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  merely 
to  furnish  a  medium,  for  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  object 
was  to  eeeure,  for  the  general  use  of  the  people,  a  sound  and  safe 
circulating  medium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  intent.  If 
any  evil  arises,  threatening  to  destroy  or  endanger  this  medium  or 
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this  currency,  our  duty  is  to  meet  it,  not  to  retreat  from  it ;  to 
remedy  it,  not  to  let  it  done ;  we  are  to  control  and  correct  the 
mischief,  not  to  submit  to  it.  Wherever  paper  is  to  circulate,  as 
subsidiary  to  coin,  or  as  performing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
fonction  of  coin,  its  regulation  naturally  belongs  to  the  hands  which 
hold  the  power  over  the  coinage.  This  is  an  admitted  maxim  by 
all  writers ;  it  has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  by  our  own  Government,  throughout  its  whole  history. 
Why  will  we  now  think  ourselves  wiser  than  all  who  have  gone 
before  us  ? 

This  convictbn  of  what  was  the  duty  of  Government  led  to  the 
establisliment  of  the  bank  in  the  administration  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Madison,  again,  acted  upon  the  same  conviction  in 
1816,  and  Congress  entirely  agreed  with  him.  On  former  occa- 
sions, I  have  referred  the  Senate,  more  than  once,  to  the  clear  and 
emphatic  opinions  and  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  messages 
in  1815  and  1816,  and  they  ought  to  be  repeated,  again  and  again, 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  attention. 

And  now  let  me  say,  sir,  that  no  man  in  our  history  has  carried 
the  doctrine  farther,  defended  it  with  more  ability,  or  acted  upon  it 
with  more  decision  and  effect,  than  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina.  His  speech  upon  the  Bank  bill,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1816,  is  strong,  full,  and  conclusive.  He  has  heretofore 
said  that  some  part  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  does  not  ap* 
pear  in  the  printed  speech ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  left  out 
by  accident,  that  which  is  in  the  speech  could  not  have  got  in  by 
accident.  Such  accidents  do  not  happen.  A  close,  well-conducted, 
and  conclusive  constitutional  argument,  is  not  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent 6r  of  chance ;  and  his  argument  on  that  occasion,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  was  perfectly  conclusive.  Nor  could  the  gentleman  who 
reported  the  speech,  a  gentleman  of  talent  though  he  is,  have 
framed  such  an  argument,  during  the  time  occupied  in  preparing 
the  report  for  the  press.  As  to  what  is  actuallv  in  the  speech, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  honorable  gentleman,  in 
that  speech,  founds  the  right  of  regulating  the  paper  currency 
directly  on  the  coinage  power.  "  The  only  object,"  he  says,  "  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  could  have  in  view,  m  giving  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  must  have  been  to  give  a  steadiness  and  fixed  value 
to  the  currency  of  the  United  States."  The  state  of  things,  he 
insisted,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
afforded  an  argument  in  support  of  the  constniction.  There  then 
existed,  he  said,  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  which  could  only 
be  regulated  and  made  uniform  by  giving  a  power,  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  General  Government. 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that,  by  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  money  of  the  country  had  caved  in^  and 
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upon  its  ruin  had  sprung  up  those  institutions  which  now  exercised 
the  right  of  making  money  for  and  in  the  United  States.  *^  For 
gold  and  silver  (he  insfated)  are  not  the  only  money ;  but  whatever 
is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sale ;  in  which  bank  paper  alone 
was  now  employed,  and  had,  therefore,  become  the  money  of  the 
country."  "  The  right  of  making  money,"'  he  added,  "  an  attribute 
of  sovereign  power,  a  sacred  and  important  right,  was  exercised  by 
two  hundred  and  sixty  banks,  scattered  over  every  part  of  th.e 
United  States." 

Certainly,  sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  language ;  and, 
acting  vigorously  upon  principles  thus  plainly  laid  down,  he  con- 
ducted the  Bank  bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
that  occasion,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  currency;  and  others  were  willing  to  follow  his  lead. 

But  the  Bank  bill  was  not  all.  The  honorable  gendeman  went 
much  farther.  The  bank,  it  was  hoped  and  expected,  would  fur- 
nish a  good  paper  currency  to  the  extent  of  its  own  issues ;  but 
there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  bad  paper  in  circulation,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  mere  influence  of  the  bank,  and  the  refusal  to  re- 
ceive this  bad  money  at  the  Treasury,  might  not,  both,  be  able  to 
banish  it  entirely  from  the  country.  The  honorable  member  meant 
to  make  clean  work.  He  meant  that  neither  Government  nor 
people  should  suffer  the  evils  of  irredeemable  paper.  Therefore, 
he  brought  in  another  bill,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  the  more  effectual 
collection  of  the  public  revenue."  By  the  provisbns  of  this  bill, 
he  proposed  to  lay  a  direct  stamp  tax  on  the  bills  of  State  banks ; 
and  all  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  were,  by  this  stamp,  to  be 
branded  with  the  following  words,  in  dbtinct  and  legible  characters, 
at  length — "not  a  specie  note."  For  the  tax  laid  on  such 
notes,  there  was  to  be  no  composition,  no  commutation ;  but  it  was 
to  be  specifically  collected,  on  every  single  bill  issued,  unul  those 
who  issued  such  bills  should  announce  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  prove  to  his  satisfaction,  that,  after  a  day  named  m 
the  bill,  all  their  notes  would  be  paid  in  specie  on  demand. 

And  now,  how  is  it  possible,  sir,  for  the  author  of  such  a  measure 
as  this,  to  stand  up  and  declare,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  currency  b  limited  to  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coin  ?  So 
much  for  our  authority,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  admitted  and  ac- 
knowledged, under  the  coinage  power. 

Nor,  sir,  is  the  other  source  ot  power,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  more 
questionable. 

Congress  has  the  supreme  regulati<Ki  of  commerce.  This  gives 
it,  necessarily,  a  superintendence  over  all  the  interests,  agencies, 
and  instruments  of  commerce.  The  words  are  general,  and  they 
confer  the  whole  power.  When  the  end  is  given,  all  the  usual 
means  are  given.  Money  is  the  chief  instrument  or  agent  of  com- 
neree ;   there   can,  indeed,  be  no  oomneice  iiritbout  it,  wbieh 
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deserves  the  name.  Congress  must,  therefore,  regulate  it  as  it  reg«- 
uiates  other  indispensable  commercial  interests.  If  no  means  were 
to  be  used  to  this  end  but  such  as  are  particularly  enumerated,  the 
whole  authority  would  be  nugatory,  because  no  means  are  par- 
ticularly enumerated.  We  regulate  ships;  their  tonnage;  their 
measurement ;  the  shipping  articles ;  the  medicine  chest ;  and  vari- 
ous other  things  belonging  to  them ;  and  for  all  this  we  have  no  au- 
thority but  the  general  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  none  of  these, 
or  other  means  or  modes  of  regulation,  arc  particularly  and  expressly 
pointed  out. 

But  is  a  ship  a  more  important  instrument  of  commerce  than 
money  ?  We  protect  a  policy  of  insurance,  because  it  b  an  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ordinary  commercial  contract;  and  our  laws 
punish  with  death  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  others,  who  shall  com-, 
rait  a  fraud  on  the  parties  to  this  contract  by  casting  away  a 
vessel.  For  all  this  we  have  no  express  authority.  We  infer  it 
from  the  general  power  of  regulating  commerce,  and  we  exercise 
the  power  in  this  case,  because  a  policy  of  insurance  is  one  of  the 
usual  instruments,  or  means,  of  commerce.  But  how  inconsidera- 
ble and  unimportant  is  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  the  means  or  an 
instrument  of  commerce,  compared  with  the  whole  circulating  paper 
of  a  country ! 

Sir,  the  power  is  granted  to  us;  and  granted  without  any 
specification  of  means ;  and  therefore  we  may  lawfully  exercise  all 
the  usual  means.  I  need  not  particularize  these  means,  nor  state, 
at  present,  what  they  are  or  may  be.  One  is,  no  doubt,  a  proper 
regulation  of  receipts  at  the  custom-houses  and  land-offices,  put 
this,  of  itself,  is  not  enough.  Another  is  a  national  bank,  which, 
I  fully  believe,  would,  even  now,  answer  all  desired  purposes,  and 
reinstate  the  currency  in  ninety  days.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
means  to  be  first  tried;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these,  irredeemable 
paper  should  overwhelm  us,  others  must  be  resorted  to.  We  have 
no  direct  authority  over  State  banks ;  but  we  have  power  over  the 
currency,  and  we  must  protect  it,  using,  of  course,  always,  such 
means,  if  they  be  found  adequate,  as  shall  be  most  gentle  and  mild. 
Tlie  great  measure,  sir,  is  a  bank ;  because  a  bank  is  not  only  able 
to  restrain  the  excessive  issues  of  State  banks,  but  it  is  able  also 
to  furnish  for  the  country  a  currency  of  universal  credit,  and  of 
uniform  value.  This  is  the  grand  desideratum.  Until  such  a  cur- 
rency b  establbhed,  depend  on  it,  sir,  what  is  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  can  never  be  accomplished. 

On  the  question  of  power,  sir,  we  have  a  very  important  and 
striking  precedent. 

The  members  of  the  senate,  Mr.  President,  will  recollect  the  contro- 
versy between  New  York  and  h^  neighbor  States,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
J  ears  ago,  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation.    New  YoA 
ad  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  such  navigation  over  her  waters 
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to  Mr.  Fulton  and  his  associates ;  and  declared  by  law  that  no  vessel 
propelled  by  steam  should  navigate  the  North  Juver  or  the  Sound, 
without  license  from  these  grantees,  under  penalty  of  confiscation. 

To  counteract  this  law,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  enacted, 
that  if  any  citizen  of  hers  should  be  restrained,  or  injured,  in  person 
or  property,  by  any  party  acting  under  the  law  of  New  York,  such 
citizen  should  have  remedy  in  her  courts,  if  the  offender  could  be 
caught  within  her  territory,  and  should  be  entitled  to  treble  damages 
'  and  costs.  New  Jersey  called  this  act  a  law  of  retortion ;  and 
justified  it  on  the  general  ground  of  reprisals. 

On  the  other  side,  Connecticut  took  fire,  and  as  no  steam-boat 
could  come  down  the  Sound  from  New  York  to  Connecticut,  or 
pass  up  from  Connecticut  to  New  York,  toithout  a  New  York  K- 
ceme,  she  enacted  a  law,  by  which  heavy  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  all  who  should  presume  to  come  into  her  ports  and  harbors, 
having  any  such  license. 

Here,  sir,  was  a  very  harmonious  state  of  commercial  intercourse ! 
a  very  promising  condition  of  things,  indeed !  You  could  not  get 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven  by  steam ;  nor  could  you  go  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey,  without  transhipment  in  the  bay.  And 
now,  sir,  let  me  remind  the  country,  that  this  belligerent  legblation 
of  the  States  concerned  was  justified  and  defended,  by  exactly  the 
same  arsuments  as  those  wnich  we  have  heard  in  this  debate. 
Every  thmg  whk^h  has  been  said  here,  to  prove  that  the  authority 
to  regulate  commerce  does  not  include  a  power  to  regulate  currency, 
was  said  in  that  case,  to  prove  that  the  same  authority  did  not  in- 
clude an  exclusive  power  over  steam-boats  or  other  means  of  navi- 
gation. I  do  not  know  a  reason,  a  suggestion,  an  idea,  which  has 
been  used  in  this  debate,  or  which  was  used  in  the  debate  in  Sep- 
tember, to  show  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  control  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,,  and  make  it  uniform,  which  was  not  used  in 
this  steam-boat  controversy,  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment did  not  reach  the  matter  then  in  dispute.  Look  to  the 
forensic  discussions  m  New  York !  Look  to  the  aipiment  in  the 
court  here !  You  will  find  it  every  where  urged  that  navigation 
does  not  come  within  the'  general  idea  of  regulating  commerce ; 
that  steam-boats  are  but  vehicles  and  instruments ;  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  general,  and  general  only ;  and  that  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  agents  and  instruments. 

And  what,  sir,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  ?  What  stopped 
these  seizures  and  confiscations  ?  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir,  but 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Government.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  was  paramount ;  that  it 
overruled  any  mterfering  State  hiws ;  and  that  these  acts  of  the 
States  did  interfere  with  acts  of  Congress,  enacted  under  its.  clear 
ccmstitutbnai  authoritjr; 
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As  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  regulatmg  commerce,  allow  toe 
to  quote  a  single  sentence  from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  learned 
judges  of  the  Supl^me  Court,  delivered  on  that  occasion ;  a  judge 
always  distinguished  for  the  great  care  with  which  he  guarded  State 
rights :  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  And  when  I  have  read  it, 
sir,  then  say,  if  it  does  not  confirm  every  word  and  syllable  which 
I  have  uttered  on  this  subject,  either  now  or  at  the  September  ses- 
sion. ''In  the  advancement  of  society,"  said  the  judge, ''labor, 
transportation,  intelligence,  care,  and  various  means  of  exchange, 
become  commodities,  and  enter  into  dbmmerce ;  and  the  subject^ 
the  vehicle,  the  a^ent,  and  these  variauB  operatums,  became  the 
objects  ofcammercud  regulation,^' 

These  just  sentiments  prevailed.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
quieted  the  dangerous  controversy ;  and  satisfied,  and  I  will  add 
gratified,  most  highly  gratified,  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  may  we  not  perceive  at  the  pr^ent  moment,  without  being 
suspected  of  looking  with  eyes  whose  si^ht  b  sharpened  by  too 
much  apprehension — may  we  not  perceive,  sir,  in  what  is  now 
passing  around  us,  the  possible  beginnings  of  another  controvenv 
between  States,  which  may  be  of  still  greater  moment,  and  followed^ 
unless  arrested,  by  still  more  deplorable  consequences  ?  Do  we  see 
no  danger,  no  disturbance,  no  contests  ahead  ?  Sir,  do  we  not  be- 
hold excited  commercial  rivalship,  evidently  existing  between  great 
States  and  great  cities  ?  Do  we  not  see  an  emulous  competition  for 
trade,  external  and  internal  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  parties  concerned 
enlarging,  and  proposing  to  enlarge,  to  a  vast  extent,  their  plans  of 
currency,  evidendy  in  connection  with  these  objects  of  trade  and 
commerce  ?  Do  we  not  see  States  themselves  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  great  banking  institutions  ?  Do  we  not  know  that, 
already,  the  notes  and  bills  of  some  States  are  prohibited  by  law 
fix)m  circulating  in  others  ? 

Sir,  I  will  push  these  questions  no  farther:  but  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  for  exactly  such  a  crisis  as  this — for  this  very  crisis  —  for 
this  identical  exigency  now  upon  us  —  that  this  constitution  was 
framed,  and  this  Government  established.  And,  sir,  let  those  who 
expect  to  get  over  this  crisis  without  effort  and  without  action,  let 
those  whose  hope  it  is  that  they  may  be  borne  along  on  the 
tide  of  circumstances  and  favorable  occurrences,  and  who  repose  in 
the  denial  of  their  own  powers  and  their  own  responsibility — let 
all  such  look  well  to  the  end. 

For  one,  I  intend  to  clear  myself  from  all  blame.  I  intend,  thb 
day,  to  fcee  myself  of  the  responsibility  of  consequences,  by  warn- 
ing  you  of  the  danger  into  which  you  are  conducting  our  public 
affiurs,  bv  ui^g^ng  and  entreating  you,  as  I  do  now  urge  and  entreat 
« you,  by  mvoking  you,  as  I  do  invoke  you,  by  your  love  of  country, 
and  your  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  to  abandon  all  untiried  expe« 
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dients ;  to  put  no  trust  in  ingenuity  and  contrivance  ^  to  have  done 
with  projects  which  alarm  and  agitate  the  people  ;  to  seek  no  sheU 
ter  from  obligation  and  duty  ;  but  with  manhness,  directness,  and 
true  wisdom,  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  the  times  their  proper  remedy. 
That  Providence  may  guide  the  counsels  of  the  country  to  this  end, 
before  even  greater  disasters  and  calamities  overtake  us,  is  my  most 
fervent  prayer! 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  on  other  important  topics  connected  with  the  bill,  the  honcn^ble 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  advanced  opinions  of  which  I 
feel  bound  to  take  some  notice. 

That  honorable  gentleman,  in  his  recent  speech,  attempted  to  ex- 
hibit a  contrast  between  the  course  of  conduct  which  I,  and  other 
gentleman  who  act  with  me,  at  present  pursue,  and  that  whicA)  we 
have  heretofore  followed.  In  presenting  this  contrast,  he  said,  he 
intended  nothing  personal ;  his  only  object  was  truth.  To  this  I 
could  not  object.  The  occasion  requires,  sir,  that  I  should 
now  examine  Au  opinions  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  with  him,  that  I 
mean  nothing  personally  injurious,  and  that  my  object,  also,  is  truth, 
and  nothing  else.  Here  I  might  stop  ;  but  I  will  even  say  some* 
thing  more. 

It  is  now  five  and  twenty  years,  sir,  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  honorable  gentleman,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  be  had  held  a  seat,  I  think,  about  a  year  and  a  half  befi)re 
I  entered  it.  From  that  period,  sir,  down  to  the  year  1824, 1  can 
say,  with  great  sincerity,  there  was  not,  among  my  political  con- 
temporaries, any  man  for  whom  I  entertained  a  higher  respect,  or 
warmer  esteem.  When  we  first  met,  we  were  both  young  men.  I 
beheld  in  him  a  generous  character,  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
mind,  engrossed  by  great  objects,  distinguished  talent,  and,  particu- 
larly, great  origindity  and  vigor  of  thought.  That  he  was  am- 
biuous,  I  did  not  doubt ;  but  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  am- 
bition low  or  sordid,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  love  of  the  mere 
loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  I  did  not  then  believe,  and  do  not  now 
believe.  If,  from  that  moment  down  to  the  time  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  dififered  with  him  on  any  great  consututional  questi(Mi, 
I  do  not  know  it. 

,  But,  in  1824,  events  well  known  to  the  Senate  separated  us ;  and 
that  separation  remained,  wide  and  broad,  until  the  end  of  the 
memorable  session  which  terminated  in  March,  1833.  With  the 
events  of  that  session,  our  occasions  of  difference  had  ceased ;  cer- 
tainly for  the  time,  and,  as  I  sincerely  hoped,  forever.  Before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  the  publk  deposits  bad  been  removed 
from  their  lawful  custody  by  the  President.  Respecting  this  exer- 
cise of  the  Executive  power,  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself 
entertained  the  same  opink)ns ;  and,  m  regard  to  subsequeDt  trans- 
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actions  connected  with  that,  and  growing  out  of  it,  there  was  not, 
so  fiir  as  I  know,  any  difference  of  sentiment  between  us.  We 
looked  upon  all  these  proceedings  but  as  so  raanv  efiTorts  to  give  to 
the  Executive  an  unconstitutional  control  over  the  public  moneys4 
We  thought  we  saw,  every  where,  proofe  of  a  design  to  extend 
Executive  authority,  not  only  in  derogation  of  the  just  powers  of 
Congress,  but  to  the  danger  of  the  public  liberty.  We  acted  to- 
gether, to  check  these  designs,  and  to  arrest  die  march  of  Execu- 
tive prerogative  and  dominion.  In  all  this,  we  were  but  coopera^ 
ting  with  many  other  gentlemen  here,  and  with  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  whole  country. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  these  Executive  interferences  with  the 
currency  had  made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A  revolu- 
tion seemed  in  progress,  and  the  people  were  coming  in  their 
strength,  as  we  began  to  think,  to  support  us  and  our  principles. 

In  this  state  of  things,  sir,  we  met  here  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  September  session ;  but  we  met,  not  as  we  had  done  ;  we  met, 
not  as  we  had  parted.  The  events  of  May,  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  reference  to  those  events,  the  doctrines  of  the  message  of 
September,  the  principles  and  opinions  which  the  honorable 
gendeman,  both  to  my  surprise  and  to  my  infinite  regret,  came  for- 
ward then  to  support,  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  act  to- 
gether, for  a  single  moment  longer.  To  the  leading  doctrines  of 
that  message,  and  to  the  policy  which  it  recommended,  I  felt,  and 
still  feel,  a  deep,  conscientious,  and  irreconcilable  opposition.  The 
honorable  gentleman  supported,  and  sull  supports,  both.  Here, 
then,  we  part.  On  these  questions  of  consdtudonal  power  and  duty, 
and  on  these  momentous  questions  of  nadonal  policy,  we  separate. 
And  so  broad  and  ample  is  the  space  which  divides  us,  and  so  deep 
does  the  division  run,  touching  even  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Crovemment)  that,  considering  the  time  of  life  to  which  we  both 
have  arrived,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  are  to  meet  again.  I  say  this 
with  unfeigned  and  deep  regret.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  would  most 
gladly  act  with  the  honorable  gendeman.  If  he  would  but  come 
back,  now,  to  what  I  consider  his  former  principles  and  sendments ; 
if  he  would  place  himself  on  those  consdtutional  doctrines  which 
he  has  sustained  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  if,  thus  stand- 
ing, he  would  exert  his  acknowledged  ability  to  restore  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mischiefs  of  reckless 
experiments  and  dangerous  innovadon,  —  I  would  not  only  will- 
mgly  act  with  him,  I  would  act  under  him;  I  would  follow  him,  I 
wouM  support  him,  I  would  back  him,  at  every  step,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  and  ability.  Such  is  not  to  be  our  destiny.  That 
destby  is,  that  we  here  part:  and  idl  I  can  say  fiirther  is,  that  be 
caann  ipndi  him  the  same  feeling  of  penonal  kiadiMss  on  my  poi^ 
Ihe  flaoie  hearty  good-will  whub  have  Imettibre  insj^ied  war 
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There  have  been  three  principal  occasions,  sir,  on  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  expressed  his  opinions  upon  the  questions 
now  under  discussion.  They  are,  his  speech  of  the  15th  Septem« 
ber,  his  published  letter  of  the  3d  November,  and  his  leading  speech 
at  the  present  session.  These  productions  are  all  marked  with  his 
characteristic  ability ;  they  are  ingenious,  able,  condensed,  and 
striking.  They  deserve  an  answer.  To  some  of  the  observations 
in  the  speech  of  September,  I  made  a  reply  on  the  day  of  its  de- 
livery ;  there  are  other  parts  of  it,  ho^'ever,  which  require  a  more 
deliberate  examination. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  declares  in  that  speech, 
"  that  he  belongs  to  the  State  Rights  party  ;  that  that  party,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  has  been  opposed  to  a  national 
bank  as  unconstitutional,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous ;  that  it  has 
ever  dreaded  the  union  of  the  political  and  moneyed  power,  and  the 
central  action  of  the  Government,  to  which  it  so  strongly  tends ; 
that  the  connection  of  the  Government  with  the  banks,  whether  it 
be  with  a  combination  of  State  banks,  or  with  a  national  institution, 
will  necessarily  centralize  the  action  of  the  system  at  the  principal 
point  of  collection  and  disbursement,  and  at  which  the  mother  bank, 
or  the  head  of  the  league  of  State  banks,  must  be  located.  From 
that  point,  the  whole  system,  through  the  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  enabled  to  control  the  exchanges  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and,  with  it,  the  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in- 
cluding exports  and  imports." 

Now,  sir,  this  connection  between  Government  and  the  banks, 
to  which  he  imputes  such  mischievous  consequences,  he  describes 
to  be  "  the  receiving  and  paying  away  their  notes  as  cash ;  and  the 
use  of  the  public  money,  from  the  time  of  the  collection  to  the 
disbursement." 

Sir,  if  I  clearly  comprehend  the  honorable  gentleman,  he  means 
no  more,  after  all,  than  this ;  that,  while  the  public  revenues  are 
collected,  as  heretofore,  through  the  banks,  they  will  lie  in  the  banks 
between  the  time  of  collection  and  the  time  ot  disbursement ;  that, 
during  fliat  period,  they  will  be  regarded  as  one  part  of  the  means 
of  business  and  of  discount  possessed  by  the  banks  ;  and  that,  as  a 
greater  portion  of  the  revenue  is  collected  in  large  cities  than  in 
small  ones,  these  large  cities  will,  of  course,  derive  greater  benefit 
than  the  small  ones  from  these  deposits  in  the  banks.  In  other  words, 
that,  as  the  importing  merchants  in  a  great  city  pay  more  duties  to 
Government  than  those  in  a  small  one,  so  they  enioy  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  be  derived  from  any  use  which  the  banks  may 
make  of  these  moneys,  while  on  deposit  with  them.  Now,  sir,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  know,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  what  there 
is  in  it  either  unequal  or  unjust.  The  benefit  is  exactly  in  propoiv 
tion  to  the  amount  of  business,  and  to  the  sums  paid.    If  imlividiH 
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als  in  large  cities  enjoy  the  incidental  use  of  moi'e  money,  it  is  simply 
because  they  pay  more  money.  It  is  like  the  case  of  credit  on  duty 
bonds.  Whoever  imports  goods  with  the  benefit  of  giving  bond 
for  duties,  instead  of  making  present  payment,  enjoys  a  certain 
benefit ;  and  this  benefit,  in  a  du-ect  sense,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  goods  imported  —  the  large  importer  having  credit  for 
a  large  sum,  the  small  importer  having  credit  for  a  smaller  sum. 
But  the  advantage,  the  benefit,  or  the  indulgence,  or  whatever  we 
call  it,  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  equal  and  impartial. 

How  then  does  the  collection  of  revenue  through  the  banks 
"  centralize  "  the  action  of  the  commercial  system  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  the  cause  is  mistaken  for  the  effect.  The  greatest  amount 
of  revenue  is  collected  in  the  greatest  city,  because  it  is  already 
the  greatest  city  ;  because  its  local  advantages,  its  population,  its 
capital  and  enterprise,  draw  business  towards  it,  constitute  it  a 
central  ppint  in  commercial  operations,  and  have  made  it  the  great- 
est city.  It  is  the  centralization  of  commerce  by  these  just  and 
proper  causes  — causes  which  must  always  exist  m  every  country 
—  which  produces  a  large  collection  of  revenue  in  the  favored  spot. 
The  amount  of  capital  is  one  very  important  cause,  no  doubt ;  and 
lesTving  public  moneys  in  the  banks  till  wanted,  allows  to  merchants, 
in  places  of  large  import,  a  degree  of  incidental  benefit,  in  just  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  capital  by  them  employed  in  trade,  and 
no  more. 

I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  every  com- 
mercial country,  that  some  place,  or  a  few  places,  should  go 
ahead  of  others  in  commercial  importance.  This  must  ever  be  so, 
unul  all  places  possess  precisely  equal  natural  advantages.  And 
I  suppose,  too,  that,  instead  of  being  mischievous,  it  is  rather  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  that  there  should  be  some  commercial  empo- 
rium, some  central  point,  for  the  exchanges  of  trade.  Government, 
certainly,  should  not  seek  to  produce  this  result  by  the  bestowal  of 
unequal  privileges ;  but  surely,  sir,  it  would  be  a  very  strange  and 
indefensible  policy  which  should  lead  the  Government  to  withhold 
any  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  useful  employment, 
merely  because  that,  if  employed,  while  all  enjoyed  the  benefit 
proportionately,  all  would  not  enjoy  it  with  the  same  absolute 
mathematical  equality. 

So  much,  sir,  for  concentration,  arising  from  depositing  the  reve- 
nues in  banks.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  part  of  the  connec- 
tion, viz.  the  receiving  of  bank  notes  for  duties.  How  in  the  world 
does  this  "  centralize  "  the  commercial  system  ?  The  whole  ten- 
dency and  effect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  directly  the  other  way. 
It  counteracts  centralization.  It  gives  all  possible  advantage  to 
local  currency  and  local  payments,  and  thereby  encourages  both 
imports  and  exports.    It  makes  local  money  good  every  where.    If 
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goods  be  Imported  Into  Chadestoo,  the  duties  are  paid  in  Charleston 
notes.  New  York  notes  are  not  demanded.  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  fairer  or  more  equal  than  this,  and  nothing  more  favorable  to 
the  Charleston  importers. 

But  how  would  that  system  work,  whi^h  the  gentleman  himself 
proposes  ? 


f  his  plan  could  prevail,  he  would  have  th«.  duties  collected 
either  in  specie,  or  m  a  Government  paper  to  be  issued  from  the 
Treasury.  He  would  reject  all  bank  notes  whatever.  If  the  gen- 
tleman, sir,  fears  centralization,  I  am  astonished  that  he  does  not  see 
centralization  in  all  its  terrors  in  tliis  very  proposition  of  his  own. 
Pray  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  Where  will  this  Government  paper,  in 
the  course  of  its  issue  and  circulation,  naturally  centre  ? '  To  what 
points  will  it  tend  ?  Certainly,  most  certainly,  to  the  greatest  points 
of  collection  and  expenditure  ;  to  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolitan 
city,  wherever  that  city  may  be.  This  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fall 
of  water  or  the  results  of  attraction.  If  two  thirds  of  the  duties  be 
collected  in  New  York,  it  will  follow  of  course,  that  two  thirds  of 
any  Government  paper  received  for  duties  will  be  there  received ; 
and  it  will  be  more  valuable  there  than  elsewhere.  The  value  of 
such  paper  would  consist  in  its  receivability,  and  nothing  else.  It 
would  always  tend,  therefore,  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
demand  should  exist  for  it  for  that  purpose.  Is  it  not  so  at  tliis 
moment  with  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  ?  Are  they  abundant 
in  Georgia,  in  Mississippi,  in  Illinois,  or  in  New  Hampshire  ?  No 
sooner  issued,  than  they  commence  their  march  toward  the  place 
where  they  are  most  valued  and  most  in  demand  ;  that  is,  to  the 
place  of  the  greatest  public  receipt.  If  you  want  concentration,  sir, 
and  enough  of  it —  ii  you  desire  to  dry  up  the  small  streams  of  com- 
merce, and  fill  more  full  the  deep  and  already  swollen  great  chan- 
nels —  you  will  act  very  wisely  to  that  end,  if  you  keep  out  of  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasury  all  money  but  such  paper  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  fumbh,  and  which  shall  be  no  otherwise  redeemable  than 
in  receipt  for  debts  to  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  you  de- 
press the  character  of  the  local  circulation. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  honorable  member  in  its  probable  com- 
mercial effect.     Let  us  look  at  it  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

The  honorable  member  says  he  belongs  to  the  State-rights  party ; 
that  party  professes  something  of  an  uncommon  love  of  liberty  ;  an 
extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  its  dangers  ;  and  of  those  dangers,  it 
most  dreads  the  union  of  the  political  and  money  power.  This  we 
learn  from  the  authentic  declaration  of  the  gentleman  himself.  And 
now,  oh,  transcendent  consistency !  oh,  most  wonderfiil  conformity 
of  means  and  ends  !  oh,  exquisite  mode  of  gratifying  high  desires  ! 
behold,  the  honorable  member  proposes  that  the  political  power  of 
the  State  shall  take  to  itself  the  whole  fiinctbn  of  supplying  the  en* 
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lire  paper  circulation  of  the  couDtiy,  by  notes  or  bills  of  its  own,  ' 
issued  at  its  own  discretion,  to  be  paid  out  or  advanced  to  whom-  j 
soever  it  pleases,  in  discharging  the  obligations  ofGovemment,  bear- 
ing no  promise  to  pay,  and  to  be  kept  in  circulation  "merely  by 
bemg  made  receivable  at  the  Treasury  !  The  whole  circuladon  of 
the  country,  excepting  only  that  which  is  metallic,  and  which  must 
always  be  small,  will  thus  be  made  up  of  mere  Government  paper, 
issued  for  Government  purposes,  and  redeemable  only  in  payment 
of  Government  debts.  In  other  words,  the  entire  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  held  by  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  hands,  and  made  commensurate,  exactly,  with  its 
own  wants,  purposes,  and  opinions ;  the  whole  commercial  business 
of  the  country  being  thus  made  a  mere  appendage  to  revenue. 

But,  sir,  in  order  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, let  me  show  you  a  little  more  distinctly  what  his  opinions  are 
respecting  this  Government  paper. 

The  honorable  member  says,  sir,  that  to  make  this  Sub-Treasuiy 
measure  successful,  and  to  secure  it  against  reaction,  some  safe  and 
stable  medium  of  circulation,  '^  to  take  the  place  of  bank  notes  in 
the  6scal  operations  of  the  Government,  ought  to  be  issued  ; "  that, 
^'  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  a  paper  currency,  in  some 
ibrm,  if  not  necessary,  is  almost  indispensable,  in  financial  and  com- 
mercial operations  of  civilized  and  extensive  communities  ; "  that 
**  the  great  desideratum  is  to  ascertain  what  description  of  paper 
has  the  requisite  qualities  of  being  free  from  fluctuation  in  value, 
and  liability  to  abuse  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;*'  that  "banknotes 
do  not  possess  these  requisites  in  a  degree  sufficiently  high  for  this 
purpose."  And  then  he  says,  "  I  go  farther.  It  appears  to  me, 
after  bestowing  the  best  reflection  I  can  give  the  subject,  that  no 
convertible  paper,  that  is,  no  paper  whose  credit  rests  upon  a  frony- 
ise  to  pay,  is  suitable  for  currency."  "On  what,  then,  (he  asks,) 
ought  a  paper  currency  to  rest ? "  "I  would  say,"  he  answers, 
"  on  demand  and  supply  simply ;  which  regulate  the  value  of  every 
thing  else  —  the  constant  demand  which  Government  has  for  its 
necessary  supplies."  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  there 
might  be  a  sound  and  safe  paper  currency,  founded  on  the  credit 
of  Government  exclusively ;"  "that  such  paper,  only  to  be  issued 
to  those  who  had  claims  on  the  Government,  would,  in  its  habitual 
state,  be  at  or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver ;  "  that  "  nothing 
but  experience  can  determine  what  amount,  and  of  what  denomina- 
tions, might  be  safely  issued  ;  but  that  it  might  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  country  would  absorb  an  amount  greatly  exceecQng  its  an- 
nual income.  Much  of  its  exchanges,  which  amount  to  a  vast  sum, 
as  well  as  its  banking  business,  would  revolve  about  it ;  and  many 
millions  would  thus  be  kept  in  circulation  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  Government." 
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By  this  scheme,  sir,  GoYerament,  in  its  disbursements,  b  not  to 

ly  money,  but  to  issue  paper.  This  paper  is  no  otherwise  paya- 
ble or  redeemable  than  as  it  may  be  received  at  the  Treasuiy.  It 
is  expected  to  be  let  out  much  fitster  than  it  comes  in,  so  that  many 
millions  will  be  kept  in  circulation  ;  and  -its  habitual  character  will 
be  at  or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver !  Now,  sir,  if  there  is  to  be 
found  any  where  a  more  plain  and  obvious  project  of  paper  money, 
in  all  its  deformity,  I  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  have  suggested  the  complete  union  which 
It  would  form,  if  it  were,  in  itself,  practicable,  between  the  political 
and  the  money  power.. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  country,  indeed,  under  such  a  state 
of  law,  would  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  incident  to  Treasury 
operations  —  rather  a  collateral  emanation  of  the  revenue  system 
than  a  substantial  and  important  branch  of  the  public  interest.  I 
have  referred,  also,  to  its  probable  consequences  upon  that  which 
the  gendeman  regards  as  so  great  an  evil,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates '*  the  centralization  of  commercial  action." 

And  now  I  pray  you  to  consider,  Mr.  President,  m  the  next 
place,  what  an  admirable  contrivance  this  would  be  to  secure  that 
economy  in  the  expenses  of  Government  which  the  gentleman  has 
so  much  at  heart.  Released  from  all  necessity  of  taxation,  and 
from  the  consequent  responsibility  to  the  people  ;  not  called  upon 
to  regard  at  all  the  amount  of  annual  mcome ;  having  an  authority 
to  cause  Treasury  notes  to  issue  whenever  it  pleases. 

"  In  maltitudeiy  like  which  the  populooa  North 
Poured  never  from  her  froien  loint,  to  ptM 
Rhene,  or  the  Dmnan ;  " 

what  admirable  restraint  would  be  imposed  on  Government,  how 
doubly  sure  would  assurance  be  made  for  it,  that  all  its  expenditures 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  wants 
and  demands  of  the  public  service ! 

But,  sir,  fortunately,  very  fortunately,  a  scheme  so  wild,  and 
which  would  be  so  mischievous,  b  totally  impracticable.  It  rests 
on  an  assumption  for  which  there  b  not  the  least  foundation,  either 
in  reason  or  experience.  It  takes  for  granted  that  which  the  hbtory 
of  every  commercial  state  refutes,  and  our  own,  especially,  in  almost 
every  page.  It  supposes  that  irredeemable  Government  paper  can 
circulate  b  the  business  of  society,  and  be  kept  at  par.  This  b  an 
impossibility.  The  honorable  gentleman  rejects  convertible  bank 
notes,  which  are  equivalent  to  specie,  since  they  will  always  com- 
mand it,  and  adopts,  in  their  stead.  Government  paper,  with  no 
prombe  to  pay,  but  a  prombe  onl^  to  be  received  for  debts  and 
taxes ;  and  he  puts  forth  the  imagination,  as  I  have  said,  so  often 
and  so  kmg  refuted,  that  thb  paper  will  be  kept  in  circulation  in  the 
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country,  and  w31  be  able  to  peifoim  the  great  business  of  cuirency 
and  exchange,  even  though  it  exist  in  quantities  exceeding,  by  many 
millions,  the  demands  of  Government. 

If  it  be  necessary,  sir,  at  this  day,  to  refute  ideas  like  these,  it 
must  be  because  the  history  of  all  countries,  our  own  included, 
b  a  dead  letter  to  us.  Even  at  the  very  moment  in  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  small  amount  of  Treasury  notes  which  has  been 
issued  by  Government,  hardly  a  fifth  part  of  the  ordinary  annual 
revenue  —  though  those  notes  bear  an  interest  of- five  per  cent.  — 
though  they  are  redeemable  in  cash  at  the  Treasury,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year— ' and  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  every 
where  received  in  Government  dues,  are  not  only  of  less  value 
than  specie,  but  of  less  value,  also,  than  the  notes  of  non-specie- 
paying  banks ;  those  banks  whose  paper  is  daily  denounced  here 
as  *'  rags,  filthy  rags."  In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  whole  scheme  is  as 
visionary  and  impracticable  as  any  which  the  genius  of  project  ever 
produced. 

Mr.  President,  toward  the  close  of  this  speech  of  September,  I 
find  a  paragraph  in  which  several  other  subjects  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  which  I  must  ask  permission  to  read. 

Having  commended  the  wise  and  noble  bearing  of  the  litde  State- 
rights  party,  of  which  he  says  it  is  his  pride  to  be  a  member 
throughout  the  eventful  period  through  which  the  country  has 
passed  since  1824,  he  adds: 

''  In  that  year,  as  I  have  stated,  the  tarifiT  system  triumphed  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  We  saw  its  disastrous  political  bearings ; 
foresaw  its  surpluses,  and  the  extravagances  to  which  it  would 
lead ;  we  rallied  on  the  election  of  the  late  President  to  arrest  it 
through  the  influence  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  we  failed.  We  then  fell  back  upon  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  ;  and,  by  the  action  of  a  small  but  gallant 
State,  and  through  the  potency  of  its  interposition,  we  brought  the 
system  to  the  ground,  sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the  opposition  and  the 
administration,  and  by  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Every  part  of  this  most  extraordinary  statement  well  deserves 
attention.  , 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  here  is  an  open  and  direct  avowal  that  the 
main  object  for  rallying  on  General  Jackson's  first  election,  was  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  protecting  policy  of  the  country. 
Indeed !  Well,  this  is  very  frank.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  avowal 
made.     It  puts  an  end  to  all  suspicions. 

It  was,  then,  to  overthrow  protection,  was  it,  that  the  honorable 
gendeman  took  so  much  pains  to  secure  General  Jackson's  first 
election  ?  I  commend  his  candor  in  now  acknowledging  it.  But, 
mr,  the  honorable  member  had  allies  and  associates  in  that  rally ; 
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they  thronged  round  him  from  all  quarters,  and  zealously  followed 
his  lead.  And  pray,  sir,  was  his  obiect,  as  now  avowed  by  himself, 
the  joint  object  of  all  the  party  ?  Did  be  tell  Pennsylvania,  honest, 
intelligent,  straight-forward  Pennsylvania,  that  such  was  his  purpose  ? 
And  did  Pennsylvania  concur  in  it  ?  Pennsylvania  was  first  and 
foremost  in  espousing  the  cause  of  General  Jackson.  Every  body 
knows  she  is  more  of  a  tariiff  State  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 
Did  he  tell  her  that  his  purpose  was  to  break  the  tariff  entirely 
down  ?  Did  he  state  his  objects,  also,  to  New  York  ?  Did  he 
state  them  to  New  Jersey?  What  say  you,  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania ?  gentlemen  from  New  York  ?  and  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  ?  Ye  who  supported  General  Jackson's  election,  what  say 
you  ?  Was  it  your  purpose,  also,  by  that  election,  to  break  down 
the  protective  policy  ?  Or,  if  it  were  not  your  purpose,  did  you 
know,  nevertheless  —  pray  let  us  understand  that  —  did  you  know, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  the  purpose,  and  the  main  purpose,  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Carolina?  and  did  you,  still,  cooperate 
with  him  ? 

The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  was  a  member  of  this 
body  in  1828.  He  and  the  honorable  member  from  Carolina  were,  at 
that  time,  exerting  their  united  forces,  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  bring 
about  General  Jackson's  election.  Did  they  work  thus  zealously  to- 
gether, for  the  same  ultimate  end  and  purpose;  or  did  they  mean 
merely  to  change  the  Government,  and  then  each  to  look  out  for 
himself? 

Mr.  Van  Buren  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  commonly 
called  the  "  bill  of  abominations ; "  but,  very  luckily,  and  in  ex- 
tremely good  season,  instructions  for  that  vote  happened  to  come 
from  Albany!  The  vote,  therefore,  could  be  given,  and  the  mem- 
ber giving  it  could  not  possibly  thereby  give  any  offence  to  any 
gentleman  of  the  State-rights  party,  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  in- 
structions is  so  authentic. 

Sir,  I  will  not  do  gentlemen  injustice.  Those  who  belonged  to 
tariff  States,  as  they  are  caUed,  and  who  supported  General  Jack- 
son for  the  Presidency,  did  not  intend  thereby  to  overthrow  the 
protecting  policy.  They  only  meant  to  make  General  Jackson 
President,  and  to  come  into  power  along  with  him !  As  to  ulti- 
mate objects,  each  had  his  own.  ^  All  could  agree,  however,  in  the 
first  step.  It  was  difficult,  certainly,  to  give  a  plausible  appear- 
ance to  a  political  union,  among  gendemen  who  differed  so  widely 
on  the  great  and  leading  question  of  the  times  —  the  question  of 
the  protecting  policy.  But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
oracular  declaration  that  General  Jackson  was  in  favor  of  a  ^'  Ju- 
dicious Tariff." 

Here,  sir,  was  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  Who  could  ob- 
ject to  a  judicious  tariff  1    Tariff  men  and  ^ti-tariff  men,  State- 
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rights  men  and  Consolidationists,  those  who  had  been  called  prodi* 
gals,  and  those  who  had  been  called  radicals,  all  thronged  and 
flocked  together  here,  and  with  all  their  difference  m  regai^  to  ul- 
timate objects,  agreed  to  make  common  cause,  till  they  should  get 
into  power. 

The  ghosts,  sir,  which  are  fabled  to  cross  the  Styx,  whatevet 
different  hopes  or  purposes  they  may  have  beyond  it,  still  unite,  in 
the  present  wish  to  get  over,  and  therefore  all  hurry  and  huddle  in- 
to the  leaky  and  shattered  craft  of  Charon,  the  ferryman.  And 
this  motley  throng  of  politicians,  sir,  with  as  much  difference  of  final 
object,  and  as  little  care  for  each  other,  made  a  boat  of  '^  Judicious 
Tariff,"  and  all  rushed  and  scrambled  into  it,  until  they  filled  it, 
near  to  sinking.  The  authority  of  the  roaster  wds  able,  however^ 
to  keep  them  peaceable  and  in  order,  for  the  time,  for  they  had  the 
virtue  of  submission,  and  though  with  occasional  dangers  of  upset- 
ting, he  succeeded  in  pushing  them  all  over  with  his  long  setting- 
pole. 

**  Ipse  ratem  conto  subigit." 

Well,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  expected,  when 
General  Jackson  should  be  elected,  to  arrest  the  tariff  system 
through  the  influence  of  the  Executive  Department.  Here  is  an- 
other candid  confession.  Arrest  the  tariff  by  Executive  influence ! 
Indeed !  Why,  sir,  this  seems  like  hoping,  from  the  first,  for  the 
use  of  the  Veto.  Hdw,  but  by  the  Veto,  could  the  fbcecutive 
arrest  the  tariff  acts  ?  And  is  it  true,  sir,  that,  at  that  early  day, 
the  honorable  member  was  looking  to  the  Veto,  not  with  dread, 
but  with  hope  ?  Did  he  expect  it,  and  did  he  rely  upon  it  ?  Did 
he  make  the  rally  of  which  he  speaks,  in  order  that  he  mi^t 
choose  a  President  who  would  exercise  it?  And  did  he  aiier- 
wards  complain  of  it,  or  does  he  complain  of  it  now,  only  because 
it  was  ill  directed  —  because  it  turned  out  to  be  a  thunderbolt, 
which  did  not  fall  in  the  right  place  ? 

In  thb  reliance  on  lixecuiive  influence — sir,  I  declare  I  hardly 
xcan  trust  myself  that  I  read  or  quote  correctly,  when  I  find,  in  what 
I  read,  or  m)m  what  I  quote,  the  honorable  member  fi^om  South 
Carolina,  by  his  own  confession,  hoping  or  expecting  to  accomplish 
any  thing  by  Executive  influence ;  yet  so  was  it  spoken,  and  so  b  it 
printed  —  in  this  reliance,  or  this  hope,  or  expectation,  founded  on 
Executive  influence,  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his  friends  £iiled ; 
and,  failing  in  this,  he  says,  they  fell  back  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  brought  the  system  to  the  ground  "  through  the  potency 
of  interposition ; "  by  which  he  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Nullification.  So  then,  sir,  according  to  this,  that  excessive  fear  of 
power  whkh  was  so  much  cherished  by  the  Nullifiers,  was  only 
awakened  to  a  flame  in  their  bosoms,  when  they  found  that  they 
VOL.  m,  41 
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could  not  accomplish  their  own  ends  by  the  Executive  power  of 
the  President. 

I  am  no  authorized  commentator,  sir,  on  the  doctrines  or  theo- 
ries  of  Nullification.  Non  nostrum.  But,  if  this  exposition  be 
authentic,  I  must  say  it  is  not  calculated  to  dimmish  my  opposition 
to  the  sentiments  oi  that  school. 

But  the  gentleman  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  nullification,  or  inter- 
position, succeeded.  By  means  of  it,  he  says,  he  did  bring  the 
protective  system  to  the  ground.  And  so,  in  his  published  letter 
of  November  3d,  he  states  that  "  State  interposition  has  over- 
thrown the  protective  tariff,  and,  with  it,  the  American  system." 

We  are  to  understand,  then,  sir,  first,  tliat  the  compromise  act 
of  1833  was  forced  upon  Congress  by  State  interposition,  or 
nullification. 

Next,  that  its  object  and  design,  so  far  as  tlie  honorable  gende- 
m^k  was  concerned  in  it,  was  to  break  down  and  destroy,  forever, 
the  whole  protective  policy  of  the  country. 

And  lastly,  that  it  has  accomplished  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
last  vestige  of  that  policy  is  wearing  away. 

Now,  sir,  I  must  say,  that,  in  1833, 1  entertained  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  design  of  ibe  gentleman  was  exactly  what  he  now 
states.  On  this  point,  I  have  not  been  deceived.  It  was  not,  cer- 
tainly, the  design  of  all  who  acted  with  him ;  but  that  it  was  hb  pur- 
pose, I  knew  then,  as  clearly  as  I  know  now,  after  his  open  avowal 
of  it ;  and  this  beUef  governed  my  conduct  at  the  time,  together 
with  that  of  a  great  majority  of  those  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
who,  after  the  act  of  1824,  felt  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  act,  and  to  maintain  them  reasonably  and  fairly.  I  op- 
posed the  compromise  act  with  all  my  power.  It  appeared  to  n^e 
every  way  objectionable :  it  looked  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  new 
constitution;  to  introduce  another  fundamental  law,  above  the 
power  of  Congress,  and  which  should  control  the  authority  and 
discretion  of  Ck)ngress,  in  all  time  to  come.  This,  of  itself,  was 
a  conclusive  objection  with  me ;  I  said  so  then,  have  often  said  so 
since,  and  say  so  now.  I  said,  then,  that  I,  for  one,  should  not  be 
bound  by  that  law  more  than  by  any  other  law,  except  that,  as  it 
was  a  law  passed  on  a  very  important  and  agitating  subject,  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  it,  until  a  case  of  clear 
necessity  should  arise.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted  since. 
When  that  case  of  necessity  shall  arise,  however,  should  I  be  in 
public  life,  I  shall  concur  in  any  alteration  of  that  act  which 
such  necessity  may  require.  That  such  an  occasion  may  come, 
1  more  than  fear.  I  entertain  something  stronger  than  a  doubt 
upon  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  manufactures  and  industry 
of  this  country,  upon  such  a  system  as  the  compromise  act  will 
leave  us,  when  it  shall  have  gone  through  its  processes  of  reduc* 
tioD.  .  All  this,  however,  I  leave  to  the  fiiture. 
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Having  had  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  of  Nullification  and 
the  NuUifiers,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  done  so  for  any 
purpose  of  reproach.  Certainly,  sir,  I  see  no  possible  connection, 
myself,  between  their  principles  or  opinions,  and  the  support  of  thb 
measure.  They,  however,  must  speak  for  themselves.  They  may 
have  intrusted  the  bearing  of  their  standard,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
the  hands  of  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina ;  and  I 
perceived  last  session,  what  I  perceive  ^now,  that  in  his  opinion 
there  is  a  connection  between  these  projects  of  Government  and 
the  doctrines  of  Nullification.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  it  will  be 
marvellous  to  me,  if  that  banner,  though  it  be  said  to  be  tattered 
and  torn,  shall  yet  be  lowered  in  obeisance,  and  laid  at  the  footstocJ 
of  Executive  power.  To  the  sustaining  of  that  power,  the  passa^ 
of  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Administration  will 
regard  its  success  as  being  to  them,  what  Cromwell  said  the  battle 
of  Worcester  was  to  him  —  "a  crowning  mercy."  Whether  gen- 
tlemen who  have  distinguished  themselves  so  much  by  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  this  Government,  shall  now  find  it  consistent  with  their 
principles  to  give  their  aid  in  accomplbhing  this  consummation, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  next  exposition  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  sentiments  and 
opinions,  is  his  letter  of  November  3d. 

This  letter,  sir,  is  a  curiosity.  As  a  paper  describing  political 
operations,  and  exhibiting  political  opinions,  it  is  without  a  parallel. 
Its  phrase  is  altogether  military.  It  reads  like  a  despatch,  or  a 
bulletin  from  head-quartens.  It  is  full  of  attacks,  assaults,  and 
repulses.  It  recounts  movements  and  counter-movements ;  speaks 
of  occupying  one  position,  falling  back  upon  another,  and  advan- 
cing to  a  third ;  it  has  positions  to  cover  enemies,  and  positions  to 
hold  allies  in  check.  Meantime,  the  celerity  of  all  these  operations 
reminds  one  of  the  rapidity  of  the  military  actions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  seven  years'  war.  Yesterday,  he  was  in  the  south, 
giving  battle  to  the  Austrian  —  to-day  he  is  in  Saxony,  or  Silesia  ; 
instantly  he  is  found  to  have  traversed  the  electorate,  and  is  facing 
the  Russian  and  the  Swede  on  his  northern  frontier.  If  you  look 
for  his  place  on  the  map,  before  you  find  it,  he  has  quitted  it.  He 
is  always  marching,  flying,  falling  back,  wheeling,  attacking,  de- 
fending, surprising ;  fighting  every  where,  and  fighting  all  the  time. 
In  one  particular,  however,  the  campaigns,  described  in  this  letter, 
differ  from  the  manner  in  which  those  of  the  great  Frederick  were 
conducted.  I  think  we  no  where  read,  in  the  narrative  of  Frede- 
rick's achievements,  of  his  taking  a  position  to  cover  an  enemy,  or 
a  position  to  hold  an  ally  in  check.  These  refinements,  in  the 
science  of  tactms  and  of  war,  are  of  more  recent  discovery. 

Mr.  President,  public  men  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  change 
their  opinbns,  and  their  associatk>n9,  whenever  they  see  fit.    No 
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one  doubts  this.  Men  may  have  grown  wiser ;  they  may  hare 
attained  to  better  and  more  correct  views  of  great  public  subjects. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  if  there  were  any  code  which  should 
oblige  men,  in  public  or  private  life,  to  adhere  to  opinions  once  en- 
tertained, in  spite  of  experience  and  better  knowledge,  and  against 
their  own  convictions  of  their  erroneous  character.  Nevertheless, 
sir,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  what  appears  to  be  a  sudden,  as 
well  as  a  great  change,  naturally  produces  a  shock.  I  confess,  for 
one,  I  was  shocked,  when  the  honorable  gentleman,  at  die  last 
session,  espoused  this  bill  of  the  Administration.  And  when  I  first 
'  read  this  letter  of  November,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  column 
and  a  half,  ran  through  such  a  succession  of  political  movements, 
all  terminating  in  placing  the  honorable  member  in  the  ranks  of 
our  opponents,  and  entitling  him  to  take  his  seat,  as  he  has  done, 
among  them,  if  not  at  their  head,  I  confess  I  felt  still  greater  sur- 
prise. All  this  seemed  a  good  deal  too  abrupt.  Sudden  move- 
ments of  the  afl^tions,  whether  personal  or  political,  are  a  little 
out  of  nature. 

Several  years  ago,  sir,  some  of  the  wits  of  England  wrote  a  noock 
play,  intended  to  ridicule  the  unnatural  and  false  feeling,  the  senti' 
mentality,  of  a  certain  German  school  of  literature,  hn  this  play, 
two  strangers  are  brought  together  at  an  inn.  While  they  are 
warming  themselves  at  the  6re,  and  before  their  acquaintance  is  yet 
five  mmutes  old,  one  springs  up  and  exclaims  to  the  other,  ''  A 
sudden  thought  strikes  me  1   Let  us  swear  an  eternal  fiiendship  ! " 

This  affectionate  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  friendship 
duly  swora,  unchangeable  and  eternal !  Now,  sir,  how  long  this 
eternal  friendship  lasted,  or  m  what  manner  it  ended,  those  who 
wish  to  know,  may  leam  by  referring  to  the  play. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  diat  the  honorable  member  has  carried 
his  political  sentimentality  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  flight  of  the 
German  school ;  for  he  appears  to  have  fallen  suddenly  m  love, 
not  with  strangers,  but  with  opponents. 

Here  we  ail  had  been,  sir,  contending  against  the  progress  of 
Executive  power,  and  more  particularly,  and  most  strenuously, 
against  the  projects  and  experiments  of  the  Administration  upcMi 
the  currency.  The  honorable  member  stood  among  us,  not  only  as 
an  associate,  but  as  a  leader.  We  thought  we  were  making  some 
headway.  The  people  appeared  to  be  coming  to  our  support  and 
our  assistance.  The  country  had  been  roused ;  every  successive 
election  weakening  the  strength  of  the  adversaiy,  and  increasing  our 
own.  We  were  in  this  career  of  success  earned  strongly  forward 
by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  only  needed  to  hear  the  cheer- 
ing voice  of  the  honorable  member, 

"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  fiieoda,  once  inot«  !  ** 

and  we  should  have  prostrated,  forever,  this  anti-constitutionalyanti- 
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eommerclal,  aDti-republicaD,  aad  anti-American  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministratioD.  But,  instead  of  these  encouraging  and  animating 
accents,  behold  !  m  the  very  crisis  of  our  affiiirs,  on  the  very  ere  of 
victory,  the  hooorable  member  cries  out-— to  the  enemy— not  to 
us,  his  allies  —  but  to  the  enemy  —  ^^  Holloa  !  A  sudden  thou^t 
strikes  me !  I  abandon  my  allies !  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  have 
always  been  my  oppressors !  I  abandon  them,  and  now  let  you 
and  me  swear  an  eternal  friendship ! '' 

Such  a  proposition,  from  such  a  quarter,  sir,  was  not  likely  to  be 
long  withstood.  The  other  party  was  a  ^ittle  coy,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  nothing  loath.  After  proper  hesitation,  and  a  little  deoo« 
rous  blushing,  it  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  admitted  an  equally- 
sudden  sympathetic  impulse  on  its  own  side  ;  and,  since  few  words 
are  wanted  where  hearts  are  already  known,  the  honorable  gentleman 
takes  his  place  among  his  new  friends,  amidst  greetings  and  ca- 
resses, and  is  already  enjoying  the  sweets  of  an  eternal  mendship. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  President,  the  writer  says,  in  substance,  that  he 
saw,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  that  a&irs  had 
reached  the  point,  when  he  and  his  friends,  according  to  the  course 
they  should  take,  would  reap  the  full  harvest  of  their  long  and 
arduous  struggle,  against  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of  the 
General  Government,  or  lose  the  finiits  of  all  their  labors. 

At  that  time,  he  says.  State  interposition  (viz.  Nullification)  had 
overthrown  the  protecting  tariff  and  the  American  system,  and  put 
a  stop  to  Congressional  usurpatk>n ;  that  he  had  previously  been 
united  with  the  National  Republicans ;  and  that  their  joint  attacks 
bad  brought  down  the  power  of  the  Executive ;  but  that,  incoming 
such  allies,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  posi^ 
tion  ;  that,  with  them,  victory  itself  was  dangerous  ;  and  that  there* 
fore  he  had  been  waiting  for  events ;  that  now,  (that  is  to  say,  in 
September  last,)  the  joint  attacks  of  the  allies  had  brought  down 
Executive  power ;  that  the  Admin'istiation  had  become  divested  of 
power  and  influence,  and  that  it  had  become  clear  that  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  allied  forces  would  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
it.  Ail  this  he  saw.  But  he  saw,  too,  as  he  says,  that  in  that  case- 
the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  him  or  his  cause,  but  to  his  allies  and 
their  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  personal  victories^ 
or  alluded  to  personal  objects,  at  all.     He  spoke  of  his  caose. 

He  prcxseeds  to  say,  then,  that  never  was  there  before,  and  never, 

Erobably,  will  there  be  asain,  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  himself  and 
is  friends  to  carry  out  f£»r  oton  jpnn^Iejand^oMcy,  and  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  struggle.  These,  principles  and 
this  policy,  sir,  be  it  remembered,  he  represents,  all  along,  as  identi- 
fied  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  Nullification*  And  he  makes 
use  of  this  glorious  opportunity  j  by  refiising  to  join  hb  late  affies  in 
Any  further  attack  ODtliasein  poweivtBdnByinganew  tkeold  Stat»> 
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lights  party  to  hold  in  check  their  old  opponents,  the  Nationd 
Republican  party.  This,  be  sa^s,  would  enable  him  to  prerentthe 
complete  ascendency  of  his  allies,  and  to  compel  the  Southern  di-^ 
vision  of  the  Admmistration  party  to  occupy  the  ground  of  which  be 
proposes  to  take  possession,  to  wit,  the  ground  of  the  old  State-rights 
party.    They  will  have,*  he  says,  no  other  alteraative. 

Mr.  President,  stripped  of  its  military  language,  what  is  the 
amount  of  all  this,  but  that,  finding  the  Administration  weak,  and 
likely  to  be  overthrown,  if  the  opposition  continued  with  undimin- 
ished force,  he  went  over  to  it,  to  join  it ;  to  act,  himself,  upon 
nullification  principles ;  and  to  compel  the  Southern  members  of 
the  Admmistration  to  meet  him  on  those  principles?  —  in  other 
words,  to  make  a  nullification  Administration,  and  to  take  such  part 
in  it  as  should  belong  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  confesses,  sir, 
that  in  thus  abandoning  his  allies,  and  taking  a  portion  to  cover 
those  in  power,  he  perceived  a  shock  would  be  created,  which  would 
reauire  some  degree  of  resolution  and  firmness.  In  this  he  was 
right.    A  shock,  sir,  has  been  created ;  yet  there  he  is. 

This  Administration,  sir,  is  represented  as  succeeding  to  the  last, 
by  an  inheritaiice  of  principle.  It  professes  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  its  illustrious  predecessor.  It  adopts,  generally,  the  sen- 
timents, principles,  and  opinions,  .of  Creneral  Jackson  — Prodama* 
tian  and  all;  and  yet,  though  he  be  the  very  prince  of  Nullifieis, 
and  but  lately  regarded  as  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  it  receives 
the  honorable 'gentleman  with  the  utmost  complacency:  to  all 
appearance  the  delight  is  mutual :  they  find  him  an  able  leader ;  he 
finds  them  complying  followers.  But,  sir,  in  all  this  movement,  he 
understands  himself.  He  means  to  go  ahead,  and  to  take  them 
along.  He  is  in  the  engine-car ;  he  controls  the  locomotive.  Hb 
band  regulates  the  steam,  to  increase  or  retard  speed,  at  his  own 
discretion.  And  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  passenger-cars,  sir,  they 
are  as  happy  a  set  of  gentlemen  as  one  might  desire  to  see,  of  a 
summer's  day.  They  feel  that  they  are  in  progress ;  they  hope  they 
shall  not  be  run  off  the  track ;  and  when  they  reach  the  end  of 
their  journey,  they  desire  to  be  thankful ! 

The  arduous  struggle  is  now  all  over.  Its  richest  fruits  are  all 
reaped ;  Nullification  embraces  the  Sub-Treasuries,  and  oppression 
and  usurpaticxi  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

On  the  broad  surface  of  the  country,  sir,  there  b  a  spot  called  ^  the 
Hermitage."  In  that  residence  is  an  occupant  very  well  known,  and 
not  a  little  remarkable  both  in  person  and  character.  Suppose,  sir, 
the  occupant  of  the  Hermitage  were  now  to  open  that  door,  enter  the 
Senate,  walk  forward,  and  look  over  the  Chamber  to  the  seats  on  the 
other  side.  Be  not  firightened,  gentlemen ;  it  b  but  iancy's  sketch. 
Suppose  he  should  thus  come  in  among  us,  sir,  and  see  mto  whose 
hands  has  faUen  the  chief  support  of  that  Administration,  which 
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was,  in  so  gjeat  a  degree,  appointed  by  himself,  and  which  he  fondly 
retied  on  to  maintain  the  pnnciples  of  his  own.  If  gentlemen  were 
now  to  see  his  steady  military  step,  his  erect  posture,  his  compressed 
lips,  his  firmly-knitted  brow,  and  bis  eye  fiiU  of  fire,  I  cannot  help 
thmkin^,  sir,  they  would  all  feel  somewhat  queer.  There  would  be, 
I  imagine,  not  a  little  awkward  moving  and  shifting  in  their  seats. 
They  would  expect  soon  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  lion,  even  if  they 
did  not  feel  his  paw. 

I  proceed,  sir,  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member,  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  February  last,  in  which  he  announces  propositions, 
respecting  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  which,  if  they  can 
be  maintained,  must  necessarily  give  a  new  direction  to  our  legis- 
lation, and  would  go  far  towards  showing  the  necessity  of  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

The  honorable  member,  sir,  insists  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  make  general  deposits  of  the  public  revenue  in  banks ;  and  he 
denies,  too,  that  it  can  authorize  the  reception  of  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  dues  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  questions,  sir,  are  questions  of  magnitude,  certainly,  and, 
since  they  have  been  raised,  ought  to  be  answered.  They  may  be 
considered  together.  Allow  me,  in  the 'first  place,  however,  to  clear 
them  fiom  some  extraneous  matter.  The  honorable  member  puts 
the  first  question  thus :  Have  we  the  right  to  make  deposits  in  the 
banks,  ia  order  to  bestow  confidence  in  them,  with  a  view  to  ena- 
ble them  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  And,  by  way  of  illustration, 
asks  the  further  question,  whether  Government  could  constitution- 
ally bestow  on  individuals,  or  a  private  association,  the  same  advan- 
tages, in  order  to  enable  ihem  to  pay  their  debts.  But  this  I  take 
not  to  be  the  question.  The  true  inquiry  is.  May  not  Congress 
authorize  the  public  revenue,  in  tlie  intervening  time  between  its 
receipt  and  its  expenditure,  to  be  deposited  in  banks,  for  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  safe-keeping,  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  de- 
posit their  own  money  ?  And  if  this  mode  of  safe-keeping  be  at- 
tended with  incidental  advantages,  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  community,  is  not  that  a  reason  which  may  properly  govern 
the  discretion  of  Congress  in  the  case  ?  To  benefit  the  banks,  or 
to  benefit  the  community,  is,  in  this  case,  not  the  mam  object ;  it  is 
only  the  incident ;  and  as  to  the  case  put  for  illustration,  it  would 
not  be  expected  of  Congress,  certainly,  to  make  deposits  with  in- 
dividuals with  a  view,  principally,  of  enabling  such  individuals  to 
pay  their  debts ;  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  very  competent  to  Con- 
gress, m  some  cases,  and  a  very  proper  exercise  oi  its  power,  to 
deposit  money,  even  with  individuals,  m  such  manner  as  that  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  depositary.  This  incidental  or  con- 
sequential advantage  results,  often,  from  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
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tion,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  It  may  always  be  enjoyed,  more 
or  less,  by  any  one  who  holds  public  money  for  disbursement.  In 
order  to  the  necessary  exercise  of  any  of  its  powers,  Government 
doubtless  may  make  contracts  with  banks  or  other  corporations  as 
well  as  with  individuals.  If  it  has  occasion  to  buy  bills  of  exchange, 
it  may  buy  them  of  banks.  If  it  has  stock  or  Treasury  notes  to 
sell,  it  may  sell  to  banks,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
lately  proposed.  It  may  employ  banks,  therefore,  at  its  discretion^ 
for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  as  those  moneys  must  be 
kept  somewhere.  It  can  no  more  need  a  specific  grant  of  power 
in  the  constitution  for  such  a  purpose,  than  one  merchant,  becom- 
ing agent  for  another  to  receive  and  pay  out  money,  would  need  a 
particular  clause  in  his  authority,  enabling  him  to  use  banks  for 
these  purposes  as  other  persons  use  them.  No  question  has  ever 
been  raised  in  this  Government  about  the  power  of  Congress  to 
authorize  such  deposits.  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposing  the  first  bank 
charter  in  1791,  argued,  strenuously,  that  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  not  necessary  to  Government  as  a  depository  of  the 
public  moneys,  because,  he  indsted,  its^  use  could  be  supplied  by 
other  banks.  This  sufficiently  shows  his  opinion.  And  in  1800, 
Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  customs  to  deposit 
bonds  for  duties  in  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  collection. 

When  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  expired,  in  1811,  almost 
every  gentleman  who  opposed  its  renewal  contended  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  holding  deposits  of  revenue,  be- 
cause State  banks  could  answer  all  such  purposes  equally  well.  A 
strong  and  prevailing  tone  of  argument  runs  through  all  the  speeches^ 
on  ,that  occasion,  tendmg  to  this  conclusion,  viz.  that  Govern- 
ment may  derive  from  State  banks  all  the  benefit  which  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  could  render.  In  1816,  when  the  charter  of  the 
last  bank  was  granted,  it  contained,  as  originally  presented,  no  pro- 
yisk)n  for  making  the  public  deposits  in-  the  l^ink.  The  bill  was 
probably  drawn,  in  this  particular,  from  the  nnodel  of  the  first  char- 
ter, in  which  no  such  clause  was  contained,  without  adverting  to 
the  law  of  1800;  but  a  section  was  introduced,  on  my  motion, 
making  it  the  du^  of  collectors  to  deposit  the  publb  moneys  in 
the  bank  and  its  branches.  It  was  this  sectk>n  of  the  law  which 
some  of  us  thought  was  violated  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites. 
The  main  object  of  the  deposit  bill  of  1836,  as  we  know,  was  to 
regulate  deposits  of  the  public  nsoney  with  the  State  banks ;  so 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  to  the  present 
time,  nobody  has  thought  of  making  any  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  make  such  arrangements. 

The  gentleman's  other  proposition,  and  which  he  lays  down  with 
still  more  confidence  and  emphasis,  is,  that  Congress  cannot,  con- 
stitutionally, authorize  the  receipt  of  bank  notes,  though  they  be 
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notes'  of  spespie-paybg  banks^  in  paTineiit  of  debts  to  Government ; 
because^  he  says,  diat  would  make  them  money ;  and  if  we  make 
them  money,  then  we  are  bound  to  control  and  regulate  that 
money.  Most  certainly,  sir,  I  agree  with  the  honorable  member, 
that  when  bank  notes  become  money,  we  are  bound  to  control  and 
regulate  them.  I  thank  him  for  this  admissk)n ;  since  it  goes  a 
great  way  to  support  that  proposition.  Ear  which  I  have  been  con- 
tending. That  bank-notes  have  become  money  in  fact,  that  they 
answer  the  uses  of  money,  that,  in  many  respects,  the  law  treats 
them  as  money,  is  certain.  Why,  Uien,  are  we  not  already  bound 
to  control  and  regulate  them  ?  The  gentleman  will  say.  Because 
we  have  not,  ourselves,  made  them  money.  But  is  that  any 
answer  ?  If  they  have  become  money  m  £ict,  they  require  the 
same  regulation,  and  we  have  the  same  authority  to  bestow  it,  as  if 
they  had  acquired  that  character  by  any  acts  oi  our  own ;  because 
our  power  is  general ;  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  regulate  all  the  great  concerns  of  commerce. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  stands 
upon  the  authorities  in  our  own  history. 

When  the  first  bank  was  established,  the  right  of  Con^jess  to 
create  such  a  corporation  was,  as  we  all  know,  very  much  disputed. 
Large  majorities,  however,  m  both  Houses,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
right  existed,  and  they  therefore  granted  the  charter ;  and  in  this 
charter  there  was  an  express  provision  that  the  bills  of  the  bank 
should  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  Government.  Those  who 
opposed  the  bank  did  not  object  to  this  clause :  on  the  contrary, 
they  went  even  much  further ;  and  Mr.  Madison  expressly  insisted 
that  Congress  might  grant  or  refuse,  to  State  banks,  the  privilege  of 
having  their  notes  received  in  revenue.  In  1791,  therefore,  men 
of  all  parties  supposed  that  Congress,  in  its  discretion,  might  ai>- 
thorize  the  receipt  of  bank  notes.  The  same  principle  was  incoi^ 
porated  into  the  bank  charter  of  1816 :  indeed  it  was  in  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  himself  reported  ;  and  it  passed  without  ob- 
jection from  any  quarter.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  look  into  the  proceedings  of  the  session  of  1815-'16  a  little 
more  closely.  At  the  commencement  of  that  session,  Mr.  Madi- 
son drew  our  attention  to  the  state  of  the  currency  ;  by  which  he 
meant  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  which  was  then  very 
I  much  disordered,  as  the  banks  had  suspended  specie  payment  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  had  not  resumed.  Eariy  in  the  progress  of  the 
isession,  the  honorable  member  ijx)m  South  Carolina  moved  that  this 
part  of  the  message  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  It 
was  so  ordered.  The  committee  was  raised,  and  the  honorable 
gentleman  placed  at  its  head.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
btroduced  the  bank  bill,  explained  it,  defended  it,  and  carried  it 
triumphantly  through  the  House,  hating  in  it  the  provision  which  I 
have  before  mentioned. 

VOL.  ni.  42  BB* 
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But  there  is  something  more.  At  the  same  sesskxi  the  gentle- 
man introduced  the  bill  for  the  further  collection  of  die  reTenue, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  in  which  bill  he  carried  the 
receivability  of  bank  notes  much  further,  and  provided  that  notes  of 
any  bank  or  bankers  which  were  payable  amd  paid,  on  demand,  tit 
specie,  might  be  allowed  and  accepted  in  all  payments  to  the  l)tii- 
ted  States.  So  that  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  drew,  with 
bis  own  pen,  the  very  first  legal  enactment  in  the  history  of  this 
Government,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  notes  of  State  banks 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  money  at  the  Treasury.  Still 
further,  sir :  The  bill  containing  this  provision  did  not  pass  the 
House  ;  and  as  I  deemed  some  provision  necessary,  indispensably 
necessary,  for  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  I  introduced,  I  think 
the  very  next  day  after  the  failure  of  the  honorable  gendeman's  bill, 
three  resolutions.  The  two  first  were  merely  declaratory,  asserting 
that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts,  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  collected  and  received 
b  the  legal  currency,  or  in  Treasury  notes,  or  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  as  by  law  provided.  These  two  resdutions 
I  agreed  to  waive,  as  it  was  thought  they  were  not  essential,  and 
that  theymight  imply  some  degree  of  censure  upon  past  transac- 
tions.    The  third  resolutbn  was  in  these  words : 

"  And  resolved,  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 
and  he  hereby  b,  required  and  directed  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  to  causci  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  dudes, 
taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of 
die  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
February  next,  no  such  dudes,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  ac- 
cruing or  becoming  payable  to  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  ought 
to  be  collected  or  received  otherwise  than  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  die  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid." 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that,  in  this  resolution  of  mine,  there 
was  no  provision  whatever  for  receiving  bank  notes,  except  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  charter.  Well,  what 
happened  thereon  ?  Why,  sir,  if  you  look  into  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  a  succeeding  day,  you  will  find  it  stated,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn moved  to  amend  Mr.  Webster's  resolution  by  '*  extendifng  its 
provisions  to  the  notes  of  all  banks  which  should,  at  the  time  sped* 
Jied  therein,  pay  their  nates  in  mecie  on  demand*** 

Thb  amendment  was  opposea  by  me,  as  b^g  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  all  such  bills  would  be  received  of  course,  as  they  always 
had  been  received.  The  honorable  member  said,  that,  for  his  own 
f>art^  he  did  not  himself  thbk  it  necessary  ;  be  thought  such  bilb 
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would  continue  to  be  reoeivedy  as  they  had  been,  without  any  new 
provision ;  he  had  offered  the  amendment,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
doubts  of  others ;  but  since  it  was  opposed,  he  would  withdraw  it, 
and  he  did  withdraw  it.  The  resolution  passed  the  House,  there- 
fore, exactly  as  I  had  prepared  it.  But  in  the  Senate  it  was 
amended,  in  the  manner  which  the  honorable  member  had  proposed 
in  the  House ;  and  in  this  amendment  the  House  ultimately  con- 
curred. 

The  provision  was  thus  incorporated  into  the  resolution,  became 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  remains  at  this  very  moment. 
Sir,  may  I  not  now  say  to  the  honorable  member,  that,  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  has  been  violated  by  treating  bank  notes  as 
money — "  Thou  art  the  man  ! " 

How  is  it  possible,  sir,  the  gentleman  could  so  &r  forget  his  own 
agency  in  these  most  important  transactions,  as  to  stand  up  here, 
the  other  day,  and  with  an  air  not  only  of  confidence,  but  of  defi- 
ance, say,  "  But  I  take  a  still  higher  ground  ;  I  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  mischief.  I  deny  the  right  of  this  Government  to  treat  bank 
notes  as  money  in  its  fiscal  transactions.  On  this  great  question  I 
never  have  before  committed  myself,  though  not  generally  disposed 
to  abstain  from  forming  or  expressing  opinions." 

I  will  only  add,  sir,  that  this  reception  and  payment  of  bank 
notes  was  expressly  recognized  by  the  act  of  the  14th  April,  1836 ; 
by  the  deposit  act  of  June  of  that  year ;  and  by  the  bill  which 
passed  botn  Houses  in  1837,  but  which  the  President  did  neither 
approve  nor  return.  In  all  these  acts,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  hon- 
orable member  from  South  Carolina  himself  concurred. 

So  much  for  authority. 

But  now,  sir,  what  is  the  principle  of  constructicxi  upon  which 
the  gentleman  relies  to  sustain  his  doctrine  ?  '^  The  genius  of  our 
constitution,"  he  says,  '<  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  power.*' 
This  is  undoubtedly  true;  no  one  can  deny  it.  But  be  adds, 
"  Whatever  power  it  gives,  is  expressly  granted." 

But  I  think,  sir,  this  by  no  means  follows  from  the  first  proposi- 
tion, and  cannot  be  mamtained.  It  b  doubtless  true  that  no  power 
is  to  be  assumed ;  but  then  powers  may  be  infenred,  or  necessa- 
rily implied.  It  is  not  a  question  of  assumption ;  it  b  a  question  of 
fair,  just,  and  reasonable  inference.  To  hold  that  no  power  is 
granted,  and  no  means  authorized,  but  such  as  are  granted  or  au- 
thorized by  express  words,  would  be  to  establish  a  doctrine  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Government.  It  could  not  last  through 'a 
single  session  of  Congress.  If  such  opinions  had  prevailed  in  the 
beginnmg,  it  never  could  have  been  put  in  motion,  and  would  not 
have  drawn  its  first  breath.  My  fiiend,  near  me,  fix>m  Delaware, 
has  gone  so  fully  and  so  ably  into  this  part  of  the  subiect,  that  it 
has  become  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  it.    Where  the 
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constitution  confers  on  Congress  a  general  power,  or  imposes  a 
general  duty,  all  other  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that 
general  power,  and  for  fulfilling  that  duty,  are  implied,  so  far  as  there 
is  no  prohibition.  We  act  every  day  upon  tliis  principle,  and  could 
not  carry  on  the  Grovemment  without  its  aid.  Under  the  power  to 
coin  money,  we  build  expensive  mints— fill  them  with  officers  — 
punish  such  officers  for  embezzlement  •—  buy  bullion— and  exercise 
various  other  acts  of  power. 

The  constitution  says  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  certain  courts.  Under  this  general  authority,  we 
not  only  establish  such  courts,  but  protect  their  records  by  penalties 
against  forgery,  and  the  purity  of  tneir  administration  by  punishing 
peijuries. 

The  Department  of  the  Post-Office  is  another,  and  signal  in- 
stance, of  the  extent  and  necessity  of  implied  powers.  The  whole 
authority  of  Congress  over  this  subject  is  expressed  in  very  few 
words ;  they  are  merely  "  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads." 
Under  this  short  and  general  grant,  laws  of  Congress  have  been 
extended  to  a  great  variety  of  very  important  enactments,  without 
the  specific  grant  of  any  power  whatever,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  look  over  the  post-office  laws.  In  these  laws,  among  other  pro* 
visions,  penalties  are  enacted  against  a  great  number  of  offences ; 
thus  deoucing  the  highest  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  by  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  inference,  from  the  general  authority.  But 
1  forbear  from  traversing  a  field  already  so  fully  explored. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  remarks,  sir,  in  the  gendeman*s 
speech,  which  I  must  not  entirely  omit  to  notice. 

In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  cfifects  of  this  measure,  one,  he  says, 
would  be,  that  <'  the  weight  of  the  banks  would  be  taken  fit)m  the 
side  of  the  tax^onsumers,  where  it  has  been  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayers. 
This  great  division  of  the  community  necessarily  grows  out  of  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  Government." 

Sir,  I  utteriy  deny  that  there  b  the  least  foundation,  in  fact,  for 
this  distinction.  It  is  an  odious  distinction,  calculated. to  inspire 
envy  and  hatred ;  and  bemg,  as  I  think,  wholly  groundless,  its  sug* 
gestion,  and  the  endeavor  to  maintain  it,  ought  to  be  resisted  and 
repelled.  We  are  all  tax-payers,  in  the  Iniited  States,  who  use 
articles  on  which  imposts  are  laid ;  and  who  is  there  that  is  excused 
from  this  tax,  or  does  not  pay  his  proper  part  of  it,  according  to  his 
consumption  ?    Certainly  no  one^ 

On  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  taxKK)nsumers  ?  Clearly,  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  laborers  on  public  works,  and  other  persons  in 
Government  employment.  But  even  these  are  not  idle  consumers ; 
they  are  agents  of  the  (jovemment  and  of  the  people.  Pensioners 
may  be  considered  as  persons  who  enjoy  benefit  fix»n  the  public 
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taxes  of  the  country,  without  rendering  present  service  b  return  ; 
but  the  legal  provision  for  them  stands  on  the  ground  of  previous 
merits,  which  none  deny.  If  we  had  a  vast  national  debt,  the  an- 
nual interest  of  which  was  a  charge  upon  the  country,  the  holders 
of  ^s  debt  might  be  considered  as  tax-consumers.  But  we  have 
no  such  debt.  If  the  distinction,  therefore,  which  the  gentleman 
states  exists  any  where,  most  certainly  it  does  not  exist  here.  And 
I  cannot  but  exceedingly  regret  that  sentiments  and  opinions  should 
be  expressed  here,  having  so  little  foundation,  and  yet  so  well  cal- 
culated to  spread  prejudice  and  dislike,  far  and  wide,  against  the 
Government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  I  have  extended  these  remarks  already  to  a  length  for 
which  I  find  no  justi6cation  but  in  my  profound  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  this  crisis  in  our  nationsJ  affiiirs.  We  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  about  to  rush  madly  from  our  proper  spheres^  We  are  to 
relinquish  the  performance  of  our  own  mcumbent  duties ;  to  aban- 
don the  exercise  of  essential  powers,  confided  by  the  constitution  to 
our  hands,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  my  ophiion  in 
September — it  is  ray  opinion  now.  What  we  propose  to  do,  and 
what  we  omit  to  do,  are,  in  my  judgment,  likely  to  make  a  fearfiil, 
perhaps  a  fatal,  inroad  upon  the  unity  of  commerce  between  these 
States,  as  well  as  to  embarrass  and  harass  the  employments  of  the 
people,  and  to  prolong  existing  evils. 

Sir,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  the  constitution  bad  its 
immediate  origin  in  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  this  uniformity, 
or  identity,  in  commercial  regulations. 

The  whole  history  of  tlie  country,  of  eveiy  year  and  every 
month,  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  1789,  proves 
this.  Over  whatever  other  interests  it  was  made  to  extend,  and 
whatever  other  blessings  it  now  does,  or  hereafter  may,  confer  on 
the  millions  of  free  citizens  who  do  or  shall  live  under  its  protection  ; 
even  though,  in  time  to  come,  it  should  raise  a  pyramid  oi  power  and 
grandeur,  whose  apex  should  look  down  on  the  loftiest  political 
structures  of  other  nations  and  other  ages,  it  will  yet  be  true,  that 
it  was  itself  the  child  of  pressing  commercial  necessity.  Unity  and 
identity  of  commerce  among  all  the  States  was  its  seminal  principle. 
It  had  been  found  absolutely  impossible  to  excite  or  foster  enterprise 
in  trade,  under  the  influence  of  discordant  and  jarring  State  regula* 
tions.  The  country  was  losing  all  the  advantages  of  its  position. 
The  Revolution  itself  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
blessing.  The  ocean  before  us  was  a  barren  waste.  No  Ameri- 
can canvass  whitened  its  bosom  —  no  keels  of  ours  ploughed  its 
waters.  The  journals  of  the  Congress*  of  the  Confederation  show 
the  most  constant,  unceasing,  unwearied,  but  always  unsuccessful 
appeals  to  the  States  and  the  people,  to  renovate  the  system,  to 
infuse  into  that  Confederation  at  once  a  spirit  of  umon  and  a  spirit 
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of  activity,  by  conferring  on  Congress  the  power  over  trade.  By 
nothing  but  Ae  peiceptioA  of  its  indispensable  necessity — by  noth- 
ing but  their  consciousness  of  suffering  from  its  want  —  were  the 
States  and  the  people  brought,  and  brought  by  slow  degrees,  to 
invest  this  power  in  a  permanent  and  competent  Government. 

Sir,  hearken  to  the  tervent  language  of  the  old  Congress,  in  July, 
1785,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  King,  and  other  great  names,  now  transferred  from  the  lists  of 
living  men  to  the  records  which  carry  down  the  fame  of  the  distin- 
guished dead.  The  proposition  before  them,  the  great  object  to 
which  they  so  solicitously  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
States,  was  this,  viz.  that  '^  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  States,  as  well  with  foreign  nations  as  with  each  other." 
This,  they  say,  is  urged  upon  the  States  by  every  consideration  of 
local  as  well  as  of  federal  policy ;  and  they  beseech  them  to  agree 
to  it,  if  they  wish  to  promote  the  strength  of  tlie  Union,  and  to  con- 
nect it  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  afiection.  This  was  in 
July,  1785. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  end,  was  that  most  impor- 
tant resolution  which  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virgbia,  on  the  21st  day  of  the  following  January.  Sir,  I  read 
the  resolution  entire. 

**  Buolv9d^  That  Edmund  Randolph,  and  others,  be  appointed  commiBsioners, 
who,  or  any  five  of  whom,  ahall  meet  aach  commiBsioners  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  me  relative  Bitua- 
tions  and  trade  of  the  said  States ;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  tlieir 
commercial  regulations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  their  per- 
manent harmony,  and  to  report  to  the  several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this 
mat  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the  United 
States^  in  Congress  assembled,  effectually  to  provide  for  the  same ;  that  the  said 
commissioned  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  several  States  copies  of  the 
preceding  resolution,  with  a  circular  letter  requesting  their  concurrence  therein, 
and  proposing  a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  aforesaid.'* 

Here,  sir,  let  us  pause.  Let  us  linger  at  the  waters  of  this  origi- 
nal fountam.  Let  us  contemplate  this,  the  first  step  in  that  series 
of  proceedings,  so  fiill  of  great  events  to  us  and  to  the  worid.  Not- 
withstanding the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the  country,  the 
recommendation  of  the  old  Congress  had  not  been  complied  with. 
Every  attempt  to  bring  the  State  Legislatures  into  any  harmony  of 
action,  or  any  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  had  signally  and  disas- 
trously failed.  The  exigency  of  the  case  called  for  a  new  move- 
ment —  for  a  more  direct  and  powerful  attempt  to  bring  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  country  into  action  upon  the  crisis.  A 
solemn  assembly  was  therefore  proposed — a  general  convention 
of  delegates  fix>m  all  the  States.  And  now,  sir,  what  was  the 
exigency?     What  was  this  crisis?    Look  at  the  resolution  itself; 
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there  is  not  an  idea  in  it  but  trade.  Commerce !  commerce !  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  The  subject  to  be  considered  and 
examined  was  '^  the  relative  situation  of  the  trade  of  the  States ; '' 
and  the  object  to  be  obtained  was  the  *^  establbhment  of  a  uniform 
system  in  tneir  commercial  regulations,  as  necessaty^  to  the  common 
interest  and  their  permanent  harmony."  This  is  all.  And,  sir, 
by  the  adoption  ot  this  evernnemorable  resolution,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  17^,  performed 
the  first  act  in  the  train  of  measures  which  resulted  in  that  constitu- 
tion, under  the  authority  of  which  yoii  now  sit  in  that  chair,  and  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  the  members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Northern  man.  I  am  attached  to  one 
of  the  States  of  the  North,  by  the  ties  of  birth  and  parentage ; 
by  the  tillage  of  paternal  fields;  by  education;  by  the  associa- 
tions of  early  life ;  and  by  sincere  gratitude  for  proofs  of  public 
confidence  early  bestowed.  I  am  bound  to  another  Northern 
State  by  adoption,  by  long  residence,  by  all  the  cords  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  and  by  an  attachment  and  regard,  springing 
from  her  manifestation  of  approbation  and  favor,  which  grapple 
nie  to  her  with  hooks  of  steel.  And  yet,  sir,  with  the  same 
sincerity  of  respect,  the  same  deep  gratitude,  the  same  reverence 
and  hearty  good  will,  with  which  I  would  pay  a  similar  tribute 
to  either  of  these  States,  do  I  here  acknowledge  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  commencing 
the  work  of  establishing  this  constitution.  The  honor  is  hers;  let 
her  enjoy  it ;  let  her  forever  wear  it  proudly ;  there  is  not  a  brighter 
jewel  in  the  tiara  that  adorns  her  brow.  Let  thb  resolution  stand, 
illustrating  her  records,  and  blazoning  her  name  through  all  time ! 

The  meeting,  sir,  proposed  by  the  resolution  was  holden.  It 
took  place,  as  all  know,  in  Annapolis,  in  May  of  the  same  year ;  but 
it  was  thinly  attended,  and  its  members,  very  wisely,  adopted 
measures  to  bring  about  a  fuller  and  more  general  convention. 
Thefr  letter  to  the  States  on  this  occasion  is  full  of  instruction.  It 
shows  their  sense  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country.  In 
their  meditations  on  the  subject,  they  saw  the  extent  to  which  the 
commercial  power  must  necessarily  extend.  The  sagacity  of  New 
Jersey  had  led  her,  in  agreeing  to  the  original  proposition  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  enlarge  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners, 
so  as  to  embrace  not  only  commercial  regulations,  biU  other  mpor" 
tout  matters.  This  suggestion  the  commissioners  adopted,  because 
they  thought,  as  they  inform  us,  "  that  the  power  of  regulating 
trade  is  of  such  comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into 
the  general  system  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  to  give  it 
efficacy,  and  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its  precbe 
nature  and  limits,  might  require  a  correspondent  adjustment  of 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  system."     Here  you  see^  inr,  that  other 
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Eowers,  such  as  are  now  in  the  ooDsdtution,  were  expected  to 
ranch  out  of  the  necessary  commercial  power  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
letter  of  the  commissioners  concludes  with  recommending  a  general 
convention,  ^<  to  take  into  consideration  the  whoU  situation  of  the 
United  States^  and  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  should 
appear  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 

The  result  of  that  convention  was  the  present  constitution.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  flood  of  light,  respecting  its  original 
objects  and  purposes,  and  while  we  cannot  but  see  the  adequate 
powers  which  it  confers  for  accomplishing  these  purposes,  we 
abandon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we  betray  its  interests, 
we  turn  ourselves  away  irom  its  most  crying  necessities.  Sir, 
it  will^be  a  fact,  stamped  in  deep  and  dark  lines  upon  our  annals ;  it 
will  be  a  truth,  which  m  all  time  can  never  be  denied  or  evaded, 
that  if  this  constitution  shall  not,  now  and  hereafter,  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  maintain  a  uniform  system  in  all  matters  of  trade ;  if  it 
shall  not  protect  and  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  in  all  its 
preat  interests,  in  its  foreign  intercourse,  in  its  domestic  intercourse, 
^n  its  navigation,  in  its  currency,  in  every  thing  which  fairly  belongs 
to  the  whole  idea  of  commerce,  either  as  an  end,  an  agent,  or  an 
instrument,  then  that  constitution  will  have  failed,  utterly  failed  to 
accomplish  the  precise,  distinct,  original  object,  in  which  it  had  its 
being. 

In  matters  of  trade  we  were  no  longer  to  be  Georgians,  Virginians, 
Pennsylvaninns,  or  Massachusetts  men.  We  were  to  have  but  one 
commerce,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  There 
wore  not  to  be  separate  flags,  waving  over  separate  commercial 
systems.  There  was  to  be  one  flag,  the  e  pluribus  imuM ;  and 
toward  that  was  to  be  that  rally  of  united  interests  and  affections, 
which  our  fathers  had  so  earnestly  invoked. 
Mr.  President,  this  unity  of  commercial  relation  is,  in  my 
'  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  union  of  the  States. 
In  peace  it  is  its  strongest  tie.  I  care  not,  sir,  on  what  ^de,  or 
in  which  of  its  branches,  this  constitutional  authority  may  be 
attacked.  Everv  successful  attack  upon  it,  made  any  where, 
weakens  the  whole,  «nd  renders  the  next  assault  easier  and  more 
dangerous.  Any  denial  of  its  just  extent  is  an  attack  upon  it. 
We  attack  it,  most  fiercely  attack  it,  whenever  we  say  we  will 
not  exercise  the  powers  which  it  enjoins.  If  the  Court  had 
yielded  to  the  pretensions  of  respectable  States  upon  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation,  and  to  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of  other 
States ;  if  retreat  and  excuse,  and  disavowal  of  power,  had  been 

1>revailing  sentiments  then,  in  what  condition,  at  this  moment, 
et  me  ask,  would  the  steam  navigatk>n  of  the  country  be  Ipmid? 
To  us,  sir,  to  us,  his  countrymen, — to  us,  who  feel  so  much  admira- 
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tioD  (or  his  geniuS)  and  so  much  gradtude  for  hk  services, — Fultoa 
would  bave  lived  almost  in  vain.  State  grants  and  State  exclusions 
would  have  covered  over  all  our  waters. 

Sir)  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  things,  that  the  first  loolatbn,  or 
the  first  d^mrture  from  tiue  principles,  draws  noore  ini|portant  viola- 
tions or  departures  after  it ;  and  the  first  surrender  of  just  authority 
will  be  followed  by  others  more  to  be  deplored.  If  commerce  be  a 
unit,  to  break  it  in  any  one  part,  is  to  decree  its  uldmate  dismem- 
berment in  aU.  If  there  be  made  a  first  chasm,  though  it  be  small, 
through  that  the  whole  wild  ocean  will  pour  in,  and  we  may  then 
labor  to  throw  up  embankments  in  vain. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  Union  is  particularly  liable  to  temptation  and  so- 
ductioo  in  moments  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  war,  this  spirit  is 
strengthened  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  by  a  thousand 
recollections  of  ancient  eflbrts  and  ancient  glory  in  a  common  cause. 
But  in  the  calms  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  absence  of  all  apparent 
causes  of  alarm,  things  near  gain  an  ascendency  over  things  remote^ 
Local  interests  and  feelings  overshadow  national  sentiments.  Our 
attentbn,  our  regard,  and  our  attachment,  are  every  moment 
solicited  to  what  touches  us  closest,  and  we  feel  less  and  less  the 
attraction  of  a  distant  orb.  Such  tendencies  we  are  bound  by  true 
patriotism,  and  by  our  love  of  union,  to  resist.  This  is  our  duty; 
and  the  moment,  in  my  judgment,  has  arrived  when  that  duty  is 
summoned  to  action.  We  hear,  every  day,  sentiments  and  argu- 
ments which  would  become  a  meeting  of  envoys,  employed  by 
separate  Oovemments,  more  than  they  become  the  common  Legis- 
lature of  a  united  country.  Constant  appeals  are  made  to  local 
interests,  to  geographical  distinctions,  and  to  the  policv  and  the 
pride  of  particular  States.  It  would  sometimes  appear  that  it  was, 
or  as  if  It  were,  a  settled  purpose,  to  convince  the  people  that  our 
Union  is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  different  and  discordant  interests, 
which  must,  erelong,  be  all  returned  to  their  original  state  of  sepa- 
rate existence ;  as  if,  there^re,  it  was  of  no^reat  value  while  it 
should  last,  and  was  not  likely  to  last  long.  /The  process  of  disin- 
tegration begins,  bjr  uiging,  as  a  fiict,.  die^existenqe  of  dififerent 
interests;^ 

Sir,  is'not  the  end  obvious,  to  which  all  this  leads  us  ?  Who  does 
not  see  that,  if  convktions  of  this  kind  take  possesskm  of  the  public 
mind,  our  Union  can  hereafter  be  nothing,  while  it  remaias,  but  a 
connection  without  harmony;  a  bond  without  affection;  a  theatre 
for  the  anoy  contests  of  local  feelings,  local  objects,  and  local  jeal- 
ousies ?  Even  while  it  continues  to  exbt  in  name,  it  may,  by  these 
means,  become  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of  a  united  Government* 
My  children,  and  the  children  of  those  who  sit  around  me,  may 
meet,  j>erhaps,  in  this  chamber,  in  the  next  generatbn ;  but  it 
tendencies,  now  but  too  obvious,  be  not  checked;  they  will  meet  as 
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strangers  and  aliens.  They  will  fed  bo  sense  of  common  interast 
or  common  oountiy :  they  will  cherish  no  common  object  of  patriotic 
love.  If  the  same  Saxon  language  shall  fall  from  their  lips,  it  may 
be  the  chief  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  same  naticm.  Its  vital 
principle  exhausted  and  gone,  its  power  of  doing  good  terminated, 
now  productive  only  of  strife  and  contention,  the  Union  itself  must 
ultimately  fell,  dishonored  and  unlamented. 

The  honorable  member  from  Carolina  himself  habitually  indulges 
in  charges  of  usurpation  and  oppression  against  the  Government  of 
his  countrv.  He  daily  denounces  its  important  measures,  in  the 
language  ip  which  our  revdutionary  fathers  spcke  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  mother  country.  Not  merely  against  Executive  usur- 
pation, either  real  or  supposed,  does  he  utter  these  sentiments,  but 
against  laws  of  Congress,  laws  passed  by  large  majorities,  hx^'s 
sanctioned,  for  a  course  of  years,  oy  the  people.     These  laws  he 

froclaims,  every  hour,  to  be  hih  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression. 
[e  speaks  of  them  as  if  it  wer^  an  admitted  feet,  that  such  is  their 
true  character.  Thb  is  the  language  which  he  utters,  these  die 
sentiments  he  expresses,  to  the  rising  generation  around  him.  Are 
they  sentiments  and  language  which  are^  likely  to  inspire  our  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  union,  to  enlai*ge  tlieir  patriotism,  or  >to  teach 
them,  and  to  make  them  feel,  that  their  destinv  has  made  them 
common  citizens  of  one  great  and  glorious  republic  ?  A  principal 
object,  in  his  late  political  movements,  tlie  gentleman  himself 
tells  us,  was  to  unite  the  entire  South;  and  against  whom,  or 
against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South  ?  Is  not  this 
the  very  essence  of  local  feeling  and  local  regard  ?  Is  it  not  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  politk;al  strength,  by 
uniting  political  opbions  geographically?  WhDe  the  gentleman 
thus  wishes  to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know,  sir,  if  be 
expects  me  to  turn  toward  the  polar-star,  and,  actmg  on  the  same 
principle,  to  utter  a  cry  of  Rally  1  to  the  whole  North  ?  Heaven 
forbid  !  To  the  day  of  my  death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  bear 
such  a  cry  from  me. 

Finally,  the  honorable  memb^  declares  that  he  shall  now  march 
off,  under  the  banner  of  State  rights !  March  off  from  whom  ? 
March  off  fixxn  what  ?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  princi- 
ples. '  We  have  beeii  struggKng  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to 
restore  Ae  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  we  have  made  these  stnig- 

51es  here,  m  the  national  councils,  with  t^e  old  flag,  the  true 
American  flag,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  waving  over 
the  Chamber  in  which  we  sit.  He  now  tells  us,  however,  tliat  he 
marches  off  under  the  ^te-riehts  banner! 

Let  him  go.  I  remani.  I  am,  wheie  I  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  [riatibrm  of  the  general 
constittttioB-^a  phtfeim,  bMm  enou(^,  «mI  firm  enough,  to 
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uphold  erei^  inteiest  of  the  whole  country — I  shall  still  be  fixind. 
Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administratioo  of  that  constitution, 
I  intend  to  aet  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  framed  it. 
Yes,  sir,  I  would  act  as  if  our  frtheis,  who  fimned  it  tx  us,  and 
who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  lookbg  on  me — as  if  1  could  see 
their  venerable  forms,  beading  down  to  behold  us  from  the  abodes 
above.  I  would  act,  loo,  as  if  the  eye  of  posterit|r  was  gazing 
on  me.  * 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  Ml  ^ze  of  our  ancestors  and  our  pos- 
terity, having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  bom  fw  any  good,  in 
my  day  and  generation,  it  is  m  the  good  of  the  whole  county,  no 
local  policy,  or  local  feeling,  no  temporary  impulse,  shall  mduce 
ine  to  yield  my  foothold  on  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I 
move  off  under  no  banner  not  known  to  the  whole  American  pea* 
pie,  and  to  their  constitution  and  laws.  No,  sir ;  these  walls,  these 
columns 

"fly 
From  tiieir  firm  bue  u  looii  u  I." 

1  came  into  public  life,  sir,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
On  that  broad  altar,  ray  earliest,  and  all  my  public  vows,  have 
been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  far  as  de- 
pends on  any  agency  of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States; 
united  in  interest  and  in  aflfection ;  united  in  every  thing  in  regard  to 
which  the  constitution  has  decreed  their  union ;  united  in  war,  for 
the  common  defence,  the  common  renown,  and  the  common  glory; 
and  united,  compacted,  knit  firmly  together  in  peace,  for  the  com- 
mon prosperity  and  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 
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SPEECH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  ANSWER  TO 
MR.  CALHOUN,  MARCH  n,  183& 


On  Thanday,  the  22d  of  March,  Mr.  Calbodii  spoke  at  length  in  aniwer 
to  Mr.  Wkbstkr's  Speech  of  March  12. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  WsBSTm  immediately  roie,  and  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  I  came  rather  late  to  the  Senate  this  morning, 
and  happening  to  meet  a  friend  on  the  avenue^  I  was  admonished 
by  him  to  hasten  my  steps,  as  '^  the  war  was  to  be  carried  into 
Africa,"  and  I  was  expected  to  be  annihilated.  I  lost  no  time  in 
following  the  advice,  sir,  since  it  would  be  awkward  for  one  to  be 
annihilated  wiAout  knowbg.  any  thing  about  it. 

Well,  sir,  the  war  has  been  brought  into  Africa.  The  honorable 
member  has  made  an  expedition  into  regions  as  remote  from  the 
subject  of  this  debate  as  the  orb  of  Jupiter  jfrom  that  of  our  earth. 
He  has  spoken  of  the  tariff,  of  slavery,  and  of  the  late  war.  Of  all 
this  I  do  not  complain.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
allude  to  all,  or  any  of  these  topics,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  I 
am  ready  at  all  times  to  hear  him. 

Sir,  this  carryuig  the  war  into  Africa,  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon a  phrase  among  us,  is,  indeed,  imitating  a  great  example ;  but 
it  is  an  example  which  is  not  always  followed  by  success.  In  the 
first  place,  sir,  every  man,  though  he  be  a  man  of  talent  and  genius, 
is  not  a  Scipio ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  I  recollect  this  part  of 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  history,  — the  gentleman  may  be  more 
accurate, —  but  as  I  recollect  it,  when  Scipio  resolved  upon  carry- 
ing  the  war  into  AlBrica,  Hannibal  was  not  at  home,  now,  sir,  I 
am  very  little  like  Hannibal,  but  I  am  at  home  ;  and  when  Scipio 
Afiricanus  South  Carolinaensis  brings  the  war  into  my  territories,  I 
shall  not  leave  their  defence  to  Asdrubal,  nor  Sypnax,  nor  any 
body  else.  I  meet  him  on  the  shore,  a;t  his  landing,  and  propose 
but  one  contest. 

"  ConcQxritvr ; 
Aut  cita  mors,  ant  yiotoria  ieta.*' 

Mr.  President,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  should  confine  himselt  to  a  reply,  in  the  ordinary  way,  I 
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^XNild  not  say  another  syllable.  But  he  bas  not  dooe  so.  He  bai 
gone  off  into  topics  quite  reiaoCe  from  all  oomlectioo  with  reve- 
nue, commerce,  finance,  or  sub-treasuries,  and  in^tes  to  a  discussioii 
which,  however  uninteresting  to  the  public  at  the  present  moment, 
is  too  personal  to  be  declined  by  me. 

He  says,  sir,  that  I  had  undertaken  to  compare  my  political 
character  and  conduct  with  his.  Far  from  it.  I  attempted  no 
such  tbin|.  I  compared  the  gentleman's  political  opinions  at 
different  Umes  with  one  another,  and  expressed  decided  oppoeitioa 
to  those  which  he  now  holds.  And  I  did,  certainly,  advert  to  the 
Ijeneral  tone  and  drift  of  the  gentleman's  sentiments  and  expres- 
sbns,  for  some  years  past,  in  their  bearing  on  the  Union,  with  such 
remarks  as  I  thought  they  deserved  ;  but  I  instituted  no  comparison 
between  him  and  myself.  He  may  institute  one,  if  he  pleases, 
and  when  he  pleases.  Seeking  nothmg  of  th'is  kind,  I  avoid  nothing. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  genUeman  began  the  dd[>ate,  by 
attempting  to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the  present  ofNuions  and 
conduct  of  my  friends  and  myself,  and  our  recent  opinions  and 
conduct.  Here  is  the  first  charge  of  inoonsisteoe^ ;  let  the  public 
judge,  whether  he  has  made  it  good.  He  says^  str,  tiM  on  several 
questions  I  have  taken  difierent  sides,  at  different  times :  let  bin 
show  it  If  he  shows  any  change  of  opmion,  T  shall  be  called  ott  #  / 
to  give  a  reason,  and  to  account  ibr  it.  I  leave  it  to  the  country  /  ' 
to  say  whether,  as  yet,  he  has  shown  any  such  thing.  * 

But,  sir,  before  attempting  that,  he  has  something  else  to  say. 
He  had  prepared,  it  seems,  to  draw  comparisons  himself.  He  had 
intended  to  say  something,  if  time  had  aUowed,  upon  our  respective 
opinions  and  conduct  in  regard  to  the  war.  If  time  had  allowed ! 
Sir,  time  does  allow  —  time  must  allow.  (^A  ceneral  remade  of 
that  kind  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  left  to  proc^ce  its  effect,  when 
that  effect  is  obvioudy  intended  to  be  trnfavoraUe^  Why  did  the 
gentleman  allude  to  my  votes,  or  my  opinkxis,  respecting  the  war, 
at  all,  unless  he  had  something  to  say  ?  Does  he  wish  to  leave  an 
undefined  impression  that  somethbg  was  done,  or  something  said, 
by  me,  not  now  capable  of  defence  or  justiBcation  ?  something  not 
reconcilable  with  true  patriotism  ?  He  means  that,  or  nothing.  And 
now,  sir,  let  him  bring  the  matter  forth :  let  him  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  accusation :  let  him  state  hb  facts.  I  am  here  to  an- 
swer: I  am  here,  this  day,  lo  answer.  Now  is  the  time,  and  now  the 
hour.  (^I  thmk  we  read,  sir,  that  one  of  the  good  spirits  would  not 
bring  against  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  a  railing  accusation  ;  and 
what  is  railing,  but  general  reproach  —  an  imputation,  without  fret, 
time,  or  circufflstaace  ?  ^  Skr,  i  cidl  for  particulars.  Tlie  gentleman 
knows  my  whole  conduct  well :  indeed,  the  journals  show  it  all, 
from  the  moment  I  came  bio  Congress  till  the  peace.  If  I  have 
iMie,.theo,  sir,  any  thing  unpatriotic  —-any  tlung  which,  as  far  aa 
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love  to  country  goes,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  his,  or  any 
man's  conduct — let  it  now  be  stated.  Give  me  the  fact,  the  time^ 
the  manner.  He  speaks  of  the  war ;  that  which  we  call  the  late 
war,  though  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  it  terminated.  He 
would  leave  an  impression  that  I  opposed  it.  How  ?  I  was  not 
in  Congress  when  war  was  declared,  nor  in  public  life,  any  where. 
I  was  pursuing  my  profession,  keepmg  company  with  judges  and 
jurors,  and  plaintins  and  defendants.  If  I  had  been  in  Congress, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  honorable  gentleman's 
speeches,  for  all  I  can  say,  I  might  have  concurred  with  him.  But 
I  was  not  in  public  life.  I  never  had  been,  for  a  single  hour;  and 
was  in  no  situation,  therefore,  to  oppose  or  to  support  the  declara- 
tbn  of  war.  I  am  speaking  to  the  fact,  sir ;  and  if  the  genderoan 
has  any  fact,  let  us  know  it 

Well,  sir,  I  came  into  Congress  during  the  war.  I  found  it 
waged,  and  raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  it  ?  Look 
to  the  journals.  Let  the  honorable  gentleman  tax  hb  memory. 
Bring  up  any  thing,  if  there  be  any  thing  to  bring  up  —  not  showing 
error  of  opinion,  but  showbg  want  of  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  the 
country.  I  did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  proposed,  nor  did  the 
honorable  member.  I  did  not  approve  of  every  measure,  nor 
did  he. 

The  war  had  been  preceded  by  the  restrictive  system,  and  the 
embargo.  As  a  private  individual,  I  certainly  did  not  think  well 
of  these  measures.  It  appeared  to  me  the  embargo  annoyed  our- 
selves as  much  as  our  enemies,  while  it  destroyed  the  business,  and 
cramped  the  spirits,  of  the  people. 

In  this  opinion  i  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentle- 
man was  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  He  told  us,  the  other  day, 
as  a  proof  of  his  independence  of  party,  on  great  questions,  that 
be  differed  with  his  fiiends  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  He 
was  decidedly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  furnishes,  in  his 
judgment,  therefore,  no  imputation  either  on  my  patriotism,  or  the 
soundness  of  my  political  opinions,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  also. 
I  mean  opposed  in  opinion ;  for  I  was  not  in  Congress,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  act  creating  thc^erobargo.  And  as  to 
opposition  to  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war,  after  I  came  into 
Congress,  I  again  say,  let  the  gentleman  specify  —  let  him  lay  his 
finger  on  any  thing,  callmg  for  an  answer,  and  he  shall  have  an 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  yourself  in  the  House  during  a  consid- 
erable part  of  this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may  make  a 
witness  of  you.  He  may  make  a  witness  of  any  body  else.  He 
may  be  his  own  witness.  Give  us  but  some  fact,  some  charge, 
something  capable  m  itself  either  of  being  proved  or  disproved. 
Pnyve  aay  thing,  state  any  tUng^not  consistent  with  bOnoraUe  and 
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patriotic  conduct,  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  it.  Sir,  I  am 
this  subject  has  been  alluded  to,  in  a  manner  which  justified  me  in 
taking  public  notice  of  it ;  because  I  am  well  aware  that,  for  ten 
years  past,  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  something,  in 
the  range  of  these  topics,  which  might  create  prejudice  against  me 
in  the  country.  The  journals  Iiave  all  been  pored  over,  and  the 
reports  ransacked,  and  scraps  of  paragraphs  and  half  sentences 
have  been  collected,  put  together  in  the  fiilsest  manner,  and  then 
made  to  flare  out,  as  if  there  had  been  some  discovery.  But  all 
this  failed.  The  next  resort  was  to  supposed  correspondence. 
My  letters  were  sought  for,  to  learn  if,  in  the  confidence  of  private 
friendship,  I  had  never  said  any  thing  which  an  enemy  could  make 
use  of.  With  this  view,  the  vicinity  of  my  former  residence  ha^ 
been  searched,  as  with  a  lighted  candle.  New  Hampshire  has 
been  explored,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  the  White  Hills. 
In  one  instance  a  gentleman  had  left  the  State,  gone  five  hundred 
miles  off,  and  died.  His  papers  were  examined  —  a  letter  was 
found,  and  I  have  understood  it  was  brought  to  Washington  —  a 
conclave  was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that  if  there 
was  nothing  else  against  Mr.  Webster,  the  matter  had  better  be 
let  alone.  Sir,  1  hope  to  make  every  body  of  that  opinion  who 
brings  against  me  a  charge  of  want  of  patriotism.  Errors  of 
opinion  can  be  found,  doubtless,  on  many  subjects ;  but  as  conduct 
flows  from  the  feelmgs  which  animate  the  heart,  I  know  that  no  act 
of  my  life  has  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  ardent  love  of  country. 

Sir,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  I  found  the  honorable  gentleman 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Well,  sir,  in 
what  did  we  difiTer  ?  One  of  the  first  measures  of  magnitude,  after 
I  came  here,  was  Mr.  Dallas's  proposition  for  a  bank.  It  was  a 
war  measure.  It  was  urged  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  Government  to  cany  on  the  war.  Government  wanted 
revenue  —  such  a  bank,  it  was  hoped,  would  fuhiish  it ;  and  on  that 
account  it  was  most  warmly  pressed  and  urged  on  Congress.  You 
remember  all  this,  Mr.  President.  You  remember  how  much  some 
persons  supposed  the  success  of  the  war  and  the  salvation  of  the 
country  depended  on  carrying  that  measure.  Yet  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  opposed  this  bill.  He  now  takes  to 
himself  a  good  deal  of  merit  —  none  too  much,  but  still  a  good 
deal  of  merit,  for  having  defeated  it.  Well,  sir,  I  agreed  with  him. 
It  was  a  mere  paper  bank  —  a  mere  machine  for  fabricating 
irredeemable  paper.  It  was  a  new  form  for  paper  money ;  and 
instead  of  benefiting  the  country,  I  thought  it  would  plunge  it 
deeper  and  deeper  in  difficulty.  I  made  a  speech  on  the  subject : 
it  has  often  been  ouoted.*  There  it  is  ;  let  whoever  pleases,  read 
and  examine  it.  1  am  not  proud  of  it,  for  any  ability  it  exhibits ; 
on  the  odier  hand,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  the  spirit  which 
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it  maniiests.  But,  slr^  I  say  again,  that  the  gentleman  himself  took 
the  lead,  against  this  measure — this  darling  measure  of  the  Ad* 
ministration.  I  followed  him ;  if  I  was  seduced  into  enor,  or  into 
unjustifiable  opposition,  there  sits  my  seducer. 

What,  sir,  were  other  leading  sentiments,  or  leading  measures  of 
that  day  ?  On  what  other  subjects  did  men  differ  ?  The  gentle- 
man has  adverted  to  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one ;  I  mean 
the  navy.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  navy  was  unpopular.  It  was  unpopular  with  his 
friends,  who  then  controlled  the  politics  of  the  country.  But  be 
says  be  difiered  with  his  friends ;  in  this  respect,  he  resisted  party 
influence,  and  party  connection,  and  was  the  triend  and  advocate  of 
the  navy.  Sir,  I  commend  him  for  it.  He  showed  bis  wisdom. 
That  ^lant  little  navy  soon  fought  itself  into  favor,  and  showed 
that  no  man,  who  had  placed  reliance  on  it,  had  been  disappointed. 

Well,  sir,  in  all  this,  I  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
honorable  gendeman. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  when  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  a  nftval 
force  to  the  United  States  had  its  origin.  I  can  give  no  date  to 
my  present  sentiments  on  this  subject,  because  I  never  entertained 
different  sentiments.  I  remember,  sir,  that  immediately  after  com* 
iDg  into  my  profession,  at  a  period  when  the  navy  was  most 
unpopular,  when  it  was  called  by  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  and 
designated  by  many  coarse  epithets,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  on 
which  young  men  address  their  neighbors,  I  ventured  to  put  foith 
a  boy's  hand  in  defence  of  the  navy.  I  insisted  on  its  importance, 
its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances,  and  to  our  national  character ; 
and  its  indispensable  necessity,  if  we  intended  to  maintain  and 
extend  our  commerce.  These  opinions  and  sentiments  I  brought 
into  Congress ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  times,  in  which  I  presumed  to  speak  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  that  I  attempted  to  urge  on  the  House  a  greater  attention  to 
the  naval  service.  There  were  divers  modes  of  prosecuting  the 
war.  On  these  modes,  or  on  the  degree  of  attention  and  expense 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  each,  difierent  men  held  different 
opmions.  I  confess  I  looked  with  most  hope  to  the  results  of  naval 
warfare,  and  therefore  I  invoked  Government  to  invigorate  and 
strengthen  that  arm  of  the  national  defence.  I  invoked  it  to  seek 
its  enemy  upon  the  seas — to  go  where  every  auspicious  indication 
pointed,  and  where  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  tne  country  would 
go  with  it. 

Sir,  we  were  at  war  with  the  greatest  maritmie  Power  on  earth. 
England  had  gained  an  ascendency  on  the  seas  over  the  whole 
combined  Powers  of  Europe.    She  had  been  at  war  twenty  years. . 
She  had  tried  her  fortunes  on  the  continent,  but  generally  with  no 
success.    At  one  time  the  whde  continent  had  closed    againat 
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her.  A  long  line  of  armed  exterior,  an  unbroken  hostile  array^ 
frowned  upon  her  from  the  gulf  of  Archangel,  round  the  promon-' 
lory  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  ibot  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  There 
was  not  a  pbrt  which  an  Engl'ish^  ship  could  enter.  Eveiy  where 
on  the  1^  the  genius  of  her  great  enemy  had  triumphed.  He 
had  defeated  armies,  crushed  coalitions,  and  overturned  thrones ; 
but,  like  the  fabled  giant,  he  was  unconquerable  only  while  he 
touched  the  land.  On  the  ocean,  he  was  powerless.  That^ field 
of  fame  was  his  adversary's,  and  her  meteor  flag  was  streaming  in 
triumph  all  over  it.  « 

To  her  maritime  ascendency  England  owed  eveiy  thing,  and 
weVere  now  at  war?with  her.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  her 
poets  had  said  of  her,  that 

'^  Her  inarch  ii  o'er  the  mountain  ware, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Now,  sir,  since  we  were  af  war  with  her,  I  was  for  intercepting 
this  march  ;  I  was  for  calling  upon  her,  and  paying  our  respects  to 
her  at  home ;  I  was  for  giving  her  to  know  that  we,  too,  had  a 
right  of  way  over  the  seas,  and  that  our^marine  officers  and  our 
sailors  were  not  entire  strangers  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep ;  I  was 
for  doing  something  more  with  our  navy,  than  to  keep  it  on  our 
shirred,  for  th^  protection  of  our  own  coasMs  and  own  harbors ;  I 
was  for  giving  play  to  its  gallant  and  burning  sgint ;  for  allowing  it 
to  go  fortli  upon  the  seas,  and  to  encounter,  on  an  open  and  an 
equal  field,  whatever  the  proudest  or  the  bravest  of  the  enemy 
could  bring  against  it.  I  knew  the  character  of  its  officers  and  the 
spirit  of  its  seamen ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  though  the 
flag  of  the  country  might  go  down  to  the  bottom,  while  they  went 
with  it,  yet  that  it  could  never  be  dishonored  or  disgraced. 

Since  she  was  our  enemy  — and  a  most  powerfol  enemy  — I 
was  for  touching  her,  if  we  could,  in  the  very  apple  of  her  eye ; 
for  reaching  the  highest  feather  in  her  cap ;  for  clutching  at  the 
very  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
peculiar  propriety/  in  all  this,  as  the  war  was  undertkken^  for  the 
redress  of  maritiine  injuries  alone.  It  was  a  war  declared  for  fi^ee 
trade  and  sailors'  rights.  The  ocean,  therefore,  was  the  proper 
theatre  for  deciding  this  controversy  with  our  enemy,  and  ^  that 
theatre  my  ardent  wish  was,  that  our  own  power  should  be  con* 
centrated  to  the  utmost. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the;  war,  and  for  my  conduct  and  opinions  as 
connected  with  it.  Andf,(as  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  this  subject 
often,  nor  ever,  unless  indispensaUy  necessary)!  repeat  the  demand 
tar  any  charge,  any  accusatkm,  any  allegatk)n  whatever,  that  throws 
me  behind^  the  honorable  gentleman,  or  behbd  any  other  man,  in 
hdnor,  in  fidelity,  in  devoted. love  to  that  c^ntiy  m  which  I  was 
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bom,  which  h^hoDoied  me,  and  which  I  serve.  I,  who  seldom 
deal  b  defiance,  now,  here,  in  mj  place,  jlwldly  defy  the  honorable 
DBember  to  put  his  insinuation  in  the  ibrm  ofxa  chAig^,  and  to  sup- 
foit  that  charge  by  any  prodf  whatever.       -^ 

The  gentleman  has  adverted  to  the  subiect  of  slavery.  On  this 
subject,  he  says,  I  have  not  proved  myself  a  friend  to  the  South. 
WhjF,  sir,  Uie  only  proof  is,  that  1  did  not  vote  for  hb  resolutions. 

Sir,  thb  is  a  very  grave  matter ;  it  is  a  subject  veiy  exciting  and 
inflammable.  I  taJce,  of  course,  all  the  responsibility  belonging  to 
m^  opbions^;  but  1  desire  these  opinions  to  be  understood,  and 
fiurly  stated.  If  I  am  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  South, 
l^ecause  1  could  not  support  the  gentlemen's  resoiuticHis,  be  it  so. 
I  cannot  purchase  favor,  fix>m  any  quarter,  by  the  sacrifice  of  dear 
and  conscientious  convictions.  The  principal  resolution  declared 
that  Congress  had  plighted  its  faith  not  to  interfere  either  with 
slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  quite  a  new  idea.  I  never  heard  it  advanced 
until  this  session.  1  have  heard  gentlemen  contend,  that  no  such 
power  was  in  the  constitution  ;  but  the  notion,  that  though  the  con- 
slitution  contained  the  power,  yet  that  Congress  had  plighted 
its  faith  not  to  exercise  such  a  power,  is  an  entire  novelty,  so  far 
aa  I  know.  1  must  say,  sir,  it  appeared  to  me  little  else  than  an 
attempt  to  put  a  prohibition  into  the  constitution,  because  there  was 
none  there  already.  For  this  supposed  plighung  of  the  public 
fiiith,  or  the  faith  of  Congress,  I  saw  no  ground,  either  in  the 
history  of  the  Government,  or  in  any  one  fact,  or  in  any  argument. 
I  therefore  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition. 

Sir,  it  is  now  several  years  since  1  took  care  to  make  my  opinion 
known,  that  this  Government  has,  constitutk>nally,  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States.  That  opinion  b  entirely 
unchanged.  I  stand  steadilv  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted,  after  much  consideration,  at  the  com* 
Biencement  of  the  Government  —  which  was,  that  Congress  have 
no  authority  to  interfiare  in  the  emancipadon  of  slaves,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  States ;  it  remaining  with  the 
several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein,  whbh 
humanity  and  true  policv  may  require.  Hiis,  in  my  opinion,  b 
the  constitution,  and  the  law.  I  feel  bound  by  it.  I  have  quc^ 
the  resolution  often.  It  expresses  the  judgment  of  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  deliberately  formed,  in  a  cool  time ;  and  it 
expresses  my  judgment,  and  I  shall  adhere  to  it.  But  thb  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  constitutk>nal  question  ;  that  b  to  say, 
the  mere  constitutional  questbn,  whether  Cxxmesa  has  the  power 
to  regulate  slavery  and  me  slave  trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia* 

On  3uch  a  questioui  sir,  when  I  am  asked  what  the  constitutioa 
b|  or  whether  any  power  granted  by  it  has  been  .compromised 
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away ;  or,  indeed,  could  be  compromised  away  —  I  must  expresB 
any  honest  opinion,  and  always  soall  express  it,  if  I  say  any  tbing, 
notwithstanding  it  may  not  meet  concurrence  either  in  the  South, 
or  the  North,  or  the  East,  or  the  West.  I  cannot  express  by  my 
Vote  what  I  do  not  believe. 

He  has  chosen  to  bring  that  subject  mto  this  debate,  with  which 
it  hi^  no  concern^,  but  he  ma^  make  the  most  cS  it,  if  he  thinks 
he  can  produce  unfavorable  mipressions  on  the  South,  from  my 
negative  to  his  6fth  resolution.  As  to  the  rest  of  them,  they  were 
commonplaces,  generally,  or  abstractions  ;  in  regard  to  which,  on^ 
may  well  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  vote  at  all. 

And  now,  sir,  m  regard  to  the  tariff.  That  is  a  long  chapter, 
but  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  over  it  with  the  honorable  member. 

He  charges  me  with  inconsistency.  That  may  depend  on  deci* 
ding  what  inconsistency  is,  in  respect  to  such  subjects,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  proved.  I  will  state  the  facts,  for  I  have  them  in  my 
mind  somewhat  more  fully  than  the  honorable  member  has  himself 
presented  them.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  1816,  I 
voted  against  the  tariff  law,  which  then  passed.  In  1824, 1  again 
voted  against  the  tariff  law,  which  was  then  proposed,  and  which 
passed.  A  maj(nity  of  New  England  votes,  in  1824,  was  against 
the  tariff  system.  The  bill  received  but  one  vote  from  Massachu« 
setts ;  but  it  passed.  The  policy  was  established  ;  New  England 
acquiesced  b  it,  conformed  her  busbess  and  pursuits  to  it ;  enn 
banced  her  capital,  and  employed  her  labor,  in  manufactures ;  and 
I  cert^nly  admit  that,  from  that  time,  I  have  felt  bound  to  support 
interests  thus  called  into  being,  and  into  importance,  by  the  settled 
policy  (^  the  Government.  I  have  stated  this  often  here,  and  often 
elsewhere.    The  ground  is  defensible,  and  I  maintain  it. 

As  to  the  resdutions  adopted  in  Boston,  in  1820,  and  which 
resolutions  he  has  caused  to  be  read,  and  which  he  says  he  presumes 
I  prepared,  I  have  no  recollection  erf*  having  drawn  the  resokttions, 
and  do  not  believe  I  did.  But  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  what  I  s«d  on  that  occasion  has  been  produced 
here,  and  read  in  the  Senate  years  ago. 

The  resolutions,  sir,  were  opposed  to  the  commencing  of  a  high 
tariff  policy.  I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  spoke  agaiqst  it  —  the  city 
of  Boston  was  opposed  to  it — the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  opposed  to  it.  Remember,  sir,  that  this  was  in  1820. 
This  opposition  continued  till  1824.  The  votes  all  show  this. 
But  in  1824,  the  question  was  decided ;  the  Government  entered 
upon  the  policy ;  it  invited  men  to  embaric  their  property  and  their 
means  of  living  m  it.  Individuals  have  done  this  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  therefore,  I  say,  so  long  as  the  manufactures  shall  need  reason- 
able and  just  protectioo  frcmi  Government,  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
give  it  to  diem.    What  is  there,  sir,  in  all  tbis^  for  the  gentleman 
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to  complain  of?  Would  he  have  us  always  oppose  the  policy, 
adopted  by  the  country,  on  a  great  question?  Would  he  have 
minorities  never  submit  to  the  will  of  majorities  7 

I  remember  to  have  said,  sir,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that 
protection  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  revenue,  and 
that  the  incident  could  not  l^  carried  fairly  above  the  principal : 
b  other  words,  that  duties  ought  not  to  be  laid  for  the  mere  object 
of  protection.  I  believe  that  was  substantially  correct.  I  believe 
that  if  the  power  of  protection  be  inferred  only  from  the  revenue 
power,  the  protection  could  only  be  incidental. 

But  I  have  said  .in  this  place  before,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  Mr. 
Madison's  publication,  after  that  period,  and  his  declaration  that  the 
convention  did  intend  to  grant  the  power  of  protection,  undei  tlie 
commercial  clause,  placed  the  subject  in  a  new  and  a  clear  light. 
I  will  add,  sir,  that  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  read 
by  him  to  a  circle  of  friends  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  the 
assembling  of  the  convention,  respecting  the  powers  which  the 
proposed  new  Government  ought  to  possess,  shows,  perfectly 
plainly,  that  in  regulating  commerce,  it  was  expected  Congress 
would  adopt  a  course  which  should  protect  the  manufactures  of 
the  North.  He  certainly  went  into  the  convention  hunself  under 
that  conviction. 

Well,  sir,  and  now  what  does  the  gentleman  make  out  against 
me  in  relation  to  the  tariff?  What  laurels  does  he  gather  in  this  , 
part  of  Africa  ?  I  opposed  the  policy  of  the  tariff,  until  it  had 
become  the  settled  and  established  policy  of  the  country.  I  have 
never  questioned  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
protection,  except  so  far  as  the  remark  goes,  made  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  remark  respects  only  the  length  to  which  protection  might 
properly  be  carried,  so  far  as  the  power  is  derived  from  the  author- 
ity to  lay  duties  on  imports.  But  the  policy  being  established,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  country  having  placed  vast  interests  at  stake  in 
it,  I  have  not  disturbed  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  insisted  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  If  there  be  inconsistency  in  all  th'is,  the . 
gentleman  is  at  Uberty  to  blazon  it  forth  ;  let  him  see  what  he  can 
make  of  it. 

Here,  sir,  I  cease  to  speak  of  myself;  and  respectfully  ask 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  so  long  detained  it,  upon  any  thing 
so  unimportant  as  what  relates  merely  to  my  own  public  conduct 
lind  opinions. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  is  pleased  to  suppose  that  our  spleen 
is  excited,  because  he  has  interfered  to  snatch  from  us  a  victory 
over  the  Administration.  If  he  means  by  this  any  personal  disap* 
pointment,  I  shall  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  remark  upon 
It.  If  he  means  a  disappointment  at  his  quitting  us  while  we  were 
endeavoring  to  arrest  the  present  policy  of  die  Adnnnistratidnj 
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why,  then,  I  admit,  sir,  that  I,  (or  one,  felt  that  disappointment 
deeply.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  its'  principles,  and 
its  measures,  which  I  oppose.  It  is  not  persons,  but  things ;  not 
men,  but  measures.  I  do  wbh  most  fervendy  to  put  an  end  to  this 
anti-cdramercial  policy  ;  and  if  the  overthrow  of  the  pdicy  shall  be 
followed  by  the  poliucal  defeat  of  its  authors,  why,  sir,  it  is  a  resuk 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  with  equanimity. 

Sir,  as  to  the  honorable  member's  rescuing  the  victory  from  us» 
or  as  to  his  abihty  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  this  policy,  there 
may  be  a  drachm  of  a  scruple  about  that.  I  trust  the  citadd  wiU 
yet  be  stormed,  and  carried,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
that  DO  Hector  will  be  able  to  defend  its  walls. 

But  now,  sir,  I  must  advert  to  a  declaration  of  the  honorable 
member,  which^  I  confess,  did  surprise  me.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber says,  that,  personally,  he  and  myself  have  been  on  friendly 
terms,  but  that  we  always  differed  on  great  constitutional  questions ! 
Sir,  this  is  astounding.  And  yet  I  was  partly  prepared  for  it ;  for 
I  sat  here  the  other  day,  and  held  my  breath,  while  the  honorable 
gentleman  declared  and  repeated,  that  he  always  belonged  to  the 
State-rights  party !  And  ne  means,  by  what  he  has  declared  to- 
day, that  he  has  always  ^ven  'to  the  constitution  a  construction 
more  limited,  better  guarded,  less  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the 

S>wers  of  this  Government,  than  that  which  I  have  given  to  it. 
e  has  always  interpreted  it  according  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  the 
sch6ol  of  State  rights  1  Sir,  if  the  honorable  member  ever  belonged, 
until  very  lately,  to  the  State-rights  party,  the  connection  was  very 
much  like  a  secret  marriage.  And  never  was  secret  better  kept» 
Not  only  were  the  espousals  not  acknowledged,  but  all  suspicion 
was  avoided.  There  was  no  known  fiimilianty,  or  even  kindness 
between  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  acted  like  parties  who  were 
not  at  all  fond  of  each  other's  company. ' 

Sir,  is  there  a  man,  in  my  hearing,  among  all  the  gentlemen  now 
surroundmg  us,  many  of  whom,  of  both  Houses,  have  been  here 
many  years,  and  know  the  gentleman  and  myself,  perfectly;  is 
there  one,  who  ever  heard,  supposed,  or  dreamed,  that  the  honor- 
able member  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party  before  the  year 
1825  ?  Can  any  such  connection  be  proved  upon  him — can  he 
prove  it  upon  himself,  before  that  time  ? 

Sir,  I  will  show  you,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  gentleman  took  his  seat,  in  the  chair  which  you  now 
occupy,  that  any  public  manifestation,  or  intimation,  was  ever  given 
by  him,  of  hb  having  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  State- 
rights  party. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  acted  a  verr 
important  and  useful  part  during  the  war.  But  the  war  terminated. 
Toward  the  ck)8e  ol  the  session  of  1814-' 15,  we  received  the 
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news  of  peace.  This  closed  the  13tfa  Congress.  In  the  faH  of 
1815,  the  14th  Congress  assembled.  It  was  full  of  ability,  and 
the  honorable  gentleman  stood  high  among  its  distinguished  mem- 
bets.  He  remamed  in  the  House,  sir,  through  the  whole  of  that 
Congress ;  and  now,  sir,  it  is  easj  to  be  shown,  that  during  those 
two  years,  the  honorable  gentleman  took  a  decided  lead,  m  all 
those  great  measures,  which  he  has  since  so  often  denounced,  as 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive — the  bank,  the  tariff,  and  btemal 
improvements.  The  war  being  terminated,  the  gentleman's  mind 
turned  itself  toward  internal  administration  and  improvement.  He 
savveyed  the  whole  country,  contemplated  its  resources,  saw 
what  it  was  capable  of  becoming,  and  held  a  political  faith,  not  so 
narrow  and  contracted,  as  to  restrain  him  fiom  useful  and  efficient 
action.  He  was,  therefore,  at  once,  a  full  length  ahead  of  all 
others,  in  measures,  which  were  national,  and  which  required  a 
bioad  and  liberal  constructiCMi  of  the  constitution.  This  is  historic 
truth.  Of  his  agencv  in  the  bank,  and  other  measures  connected 
with  the  currency,  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  do  not  understand 
liim  to  deny  any  thing  I  have  said,  m  that  particular.  Indeed,  I 
liave  said  nothbg  capable  of  denial. 

Mow  allow  me  a  few  words  upon  the  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1816 
was  distincdy  a  South  Carolina  measure.  Look  at  the  votes,  and 
^  will  see  it.  It  was  a  tariff,  finr  the  benefit  of  South  Carolina 
interests,  and  carried  through  Congress  by  South  Carolina  votes, 
and  South  Carolina  influence.  Even  the  minimum,^  sir,  the  so- 
much-reproached,  the  abominable  minimum,  that  subject  of  angry 
indignatic^n  and  wrathful  rhetoric,  is  of  Soatbem  origin,  and  has  a 
South  Carolina  parentage. 

Sr,  the  contest  on  that  occasbn  was,  chiefly,  between  the  cotton- 
growers  at  home,  and  the  importers  of  cotton  fabrics  fix>m  India. 
These  India  fabrics  were  made  fiom  the  cotton  of  that  country. 
The  people  of  this  country  were  using  cotton  &brics,  not  made  of 
American  cotton,  and,  so  fer,  they  were  diminishmg  the  demand 
fcr  such  cotton.  The  importation  of  India  cottons  was  then  very 
large,  and  this  bill  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  mtmmton,  it  did  put  an  end  to  it.  The  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  North  were  then  in  their  infancy.  They  had  some 
friends  in  Congress,  but  if  I  recollect,  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
members,  and  of  New  England  members,  were  a^inst  this  cotton 
tariff  of  1816.  I  remember  well,  that  the  main  debate  was,  be^ 
tween  the  importers  of  India  cottons,  in  the  North,  and  the  cotton- 
growers  of  the  South.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the  truth  of 
this  or  any  part  of  it.  Boston  opposed  this  tariff,  and  Salem  op* 
posed  it,  warmly  and  vigorously.  But  the  honorable  member 
supported  it,  and  the  law  paned.  And  now  be  it  always 
imnembered,  sir,  that  diat  act  paand  on  the  prafened  ground  of 
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CDtecdon ;  that  it  bad  In  it  the  mhUmmi  principle,  and  that  the 
norable  member  and  other  leadmg  ^ntlemen  from  his  own  State, 
supported  it,  voted  for  it,  and  carried  it  through  Coogress. 

And  now,  sir,  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  intemalimprovement 
—  that  other  usurpation,  that  other  oppression,  which  has  come  so 
near  to  justifying  violent  abruption  of  the  Government,  and  scat* 
tering  the  fragments  of  the  Union. to  the  four  winds.  Have  the 
gentleman's  State-rights  opinions  always  kept  him  aloof  from  such 
unhallowed  mfringements  of  the  constitution  }  He  says  he  alwavs 
differed  with  me  on  constitutional  questions.  How  was  it  in  this, 
most  important,  particular  ?  Has  he  here  stood  on  the  ramparts, 
brandishing  hb  glittering  sword  against  assailants,  and  holding  out  a 
banner  of  defiance?  oir — sir — sir  —  it  is  an  mdisputaUe  truth, 
that  he  b  himself  the  man  —  the  ipse  that  first  brought  forward,  in 
Congress,  a  scheme  of  general  internal  improvement,  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  authority  of  this  Government.  He,  sir,  is  the 
very  man,  the  iptissimoi  ipse,  who,  considerately,  and  on  a  settled 
system,  began  these  unconstitutional  measures,  if  they  be  uncoa- 
stitudonal.    And  now  for  the  proof. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  passed 
in  April,  1816.  For  the  privileges  of  the  charter,  the  proprietors 
of  the  bank  were  to  pay  to  Crovemment  a  iontu,  as  it  was  called, 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  <^ertain  instalments. 
Government  also  took  seven  millions  in  the  stock  of  the  bank* 
Early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  —  that  is,  in  December,  1819 
— the  honorable  member  moved,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  setting 
apart  this  borms,  and  also  the  dividends  on  the  stock  bdonging  to 
the  United  Sutes,  as  a  permanent  fond  for  internal  improvement. 
The  committee  was  appobted,  and  the  honorable  member  was 
made  its  chairman.  He  thus  originated  the  plan,  and  took  the  lead 
in  its  execution.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  reported  a  bill  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  the  committee  had  been  appointed.  This 
bill  provided  that  the  dividends  on  the  seven  millions  of  bank  stodc 
belonging  to  Government,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  bonMs,  should 
be  permanently  pledged,  as  a  fond  for  constructing  roads  and 
canals ;  and  that  this  food  riiould  be  subject  to  such  specific  ap- 
propriations as  Congress  might  therqaAer  make. 

This  was  the  bul ;  and  this  was  the  first  project  ever  browht 
forward,  in  Congress,  for  a  system  of  mtemal  improvements.  The 
bill  goes  the  whole  doctrine,  at  a  single  jump.  The  Cumberland 
road,  it  b  true,  was  already  m  progress ;  and  for  that  the  ^tlemaa 
bad  also  voted*  But  there  were,  and  are  now,  peculiarities  about 
that  particular  expenditure,  which  sometimes  satbfy  scrupulous 
OQDseiences ;  but  tfab  bill  of  the  gentleman^s,  without  equivocation 
or  swing  clause — without  if,  or  and,  or  but — occupied  the  whole 
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ground  at  once,  and  announced  bteraal  improreroent  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  Government,  on  a  grand  and  systematic  plan.  The 
biil,  sir,  seemed,  indeed,  too  strong.  It  was  thought,  by  penons 
not  esteemed  extremely  jealous  of  State  rights,  to  evince,  nevei^ 
theless,  too  little  regard  to  the  will  of  the  States.  Several  gentle- 
men opposed  the  measure,  in  that  shape,  on  that  account ;  and 
among  them  Colonel  Pickering,  then  one  of  the  representatives 
from  Massachusetts.  Even  Tioxithy  Pickering  could  not  quite 
sanction,  nor  concur  in,  the  honorable  gentleman's  doctrines,  to 
their  fuU  extent,  although  he  fiivored  the  measure  in  its  general 
character.  He,  therefore,  prepared  an  amendment,  as  a  substitute ; 
and  his  substitute  provideo  for  two  very  important  thmgs  not  em- 
braced in  the  original  bill :  — 

First,  that  the  proportion  of  the  fund  to  be  expended  in  each 
State,  respectively,  should  be  m  proportion  to  the  mmiber  of  its 
inhalNtants. 

Second,  that  the  money  should  be  applied  in  constructing  such 
road?,  canab,  he.,  in  the  several  States,  as  Congress  might  direct, 
with  the  OMseni  ofthe  State. 

This,  sir,  was  Timothy  Pickering's  amendment  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  bill.  And  now,  sir,  how  did  the  honorable  gentleman, 
who  has  always  befon^  to  the  State-rights  party,  how  did  he  treat 
this  amendment,  or  this  substitute  ?  Which  way,  do  you  think,  his 
State-rights  doctrine  led  him?  Why,  sir,  I  will  tell  you.  He 
immediatelv  rose,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  *'  with  the 
aaeni  ofthe  State  /"  Here  is  the  bumal  under  m^  hand,  sir ;  and 
here  is  the  gentlenoan's  motion.  And  certainly,  su-,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  motion  was  not  of  a  nature  to  mtimate  that  he  had 
become  wedded  to  State  rights.  But  the  worth  were  not  stricken 
out.  The  motioo  did  not  prevail.  Mr.  Pickering's  substitute  was 
adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  m  that  form. 

In  Committee  of  the  Wbde  on  this  bill,  sir,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber made  a  venr  able  speech,  both  oo  the  policy  of  internal  im- 
provements, ana  the  power  of  Coogreas  over  the  subject*  These 
points  were  folly  argued  by  him.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  system  ;  the  vast  good  it  would  produce,  and  iu  fiivorable  effect 
on  the  union  of  the  Sutes.  *'  Let  us,  then,"  said  be,  "  bind  the 
republic  together,  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canab.  Let 
us  conquer  space.  It  is  tnus  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  republic 
will  be  brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  centre ;  it  is  thus 
that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the  news  of  Boston  still  moist 
from  the  press." 

But  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  internal  improvements ; 
ay,  sir,  on  the  power  of  Congress,  hear  Um !  What  were  then  his 
rules  of  construction  and  bterpretation  ?  Horn  did  he  at  that  tine 
read  and  understand  the  coostitutioD  ?    Why,  sir,  be  said  that  ^  be 
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was  DO  advocate  for  refined  arguments  on  the  constitution.  Tlie 
instrument  was  not  intended  as  a  thesis  (or  the  logician  to  exercise' 
bis  ingenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  construed  with  plain  good  sense." 
This  is  all  very  just,  1  think,  sir ;  and  he  said  much  more.  He 
quoted  many  instances  of  laws,  passed,  as  he  contended,  on  similar 
principles,  and  then  added,  that  <^  he  introduced  these  bstances  to 
prove  the  uniform  sense  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country,  (for  they 
nad  not  been  objected  to,)  as  to  our  pow^s ;  and  surely,"  said  he, 
*^  the^  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution, than  the  most  refined  and  subtile  arguments." 

Here  you  see,  Mr.  President,  bow  little  original  1  am.  YoM 
have  heard  me,  again  and  again,  contending  in  my  place  here  for 
ibe  stability  of  that  which  has  been  long  settled  ;  you  have  heard 
me,  till  I  dare  say  you  have  been  tired,  insbting  that  the  sense  of 
Congress,  so  often  expressed,  and  the  sense  of  the  country,  so  fully 
known,  and  so  firmly  established,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having 
decided,  finally,  certain  constitutional  questions.  You  see  now,  sir, 
what  authority  I  have  for  this  mode  cm  argument.  But  while  the 
scholar  is  learning,  the  teacher  renounces.  Will  he  appl^  his  old 
doctrine,  no\y^  —  1  sincerely  wish  he  would — to  the  question  of  the 
bank,  to  the  question  of  the  receiving  of  bank  notes  by  Govern* 
ment,  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  paper  currency  ?  Will 
be,  sir,  will  he  admit  that  these  ought  to  be  regarded  as  decided, 
bv  the  settled  sense  of  Congress  and  of  the  country  ?  Ob !  no. 
Far  otherwise.  From  these  rules  of  judgment,  and  fixHn  the  bflltH 
ence  of  all  coosideratkxis  of  this  practical  nature,  the  honoraUe 
member  now  takes  these  questions  with  him  into  the  upper  heights 
of  metaphysics,  into  the  renons  of  those  refinements,  and  subtile  ap» 
guments,  which  he  rejected,  with  so  much  decision,  in  1817,  as  ap* 
pears  by  this  speech.  He  auits  his  old  ground  of  common  sensoi 
experience,  and  the  general  understandbg  of  the  country,  for  a 
flight  among  theories  and  ethereal  abstractions. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  when  did  the  honorable  member  relia* 
qubh  these  early  opinions  and  principles  of  his  ?  Wh«i  did  be 
make  known  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  State-rights  party  ? 
We  have  been  speaking  of  transactions  b  1816  and  1817.  What 
the  gentleman's  opbions  then  were,  we  have  seen.  But  when  did 
he  announce  himself  a  State-rigbts  man  ?  1  have  already  said,  siri 
that  nobody  knew  of  his  claimbg  that  character  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  1825 ;  and  I  have  said  so,  because  I  have  before  me 
an  address  of  bb  to  his  neighbors  at  Abbeville,  b  May  of  (hat  year, 
b  which  he  recounts,  v^  pioperiy,  the  principal  incidents  b  his 
career,  as  a  member  of  CJoogress,  and  as  head  of  a  Department ; 
and  b  which  he  says  that,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  be  nad  given 
bis  zealous  effi)rts  b  favor  of  a  restoration  of  specie  currency ;  of  a 
due  protectkm  of  those  manufactures  which  bad  taken  root  durin|; 
▼OL.  in.  45  DD* 
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the  war,  and,  finally,  of  a  system  for  connecting  the  various  partt 
of  the  country  by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  improvement. 

And  he  adds,  that  it  afterwards  became  his  duty,  as  a  member 
of  the  Administration,  to  aid  in  sustaining,  against  the  boldest  as- 
saults, those  very  measures,  which,  as  a>  member  of  Congress,  he 
had  contributed  to  establish. 

And  now,  sir,  since  the  honorable  gentleman  says  he  differed 
fiom.me  on  constitutional  questions,  will  he  be  pleased  to  say  what 
constitutional  opinion  I  have  ever  expressed,  for  which  I  have  not 
his  express  authority  ?  Is  it  on  the  bank  power  ?  the  tariff  power? 
the  power  of  internal  improvement  ?  I  have  shown  his  votes,  his 
speeches,  and  his  conduct,  on  all  these  subjects,  up  to  the  time 
when  General  Jaokson  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
From  that  time,  sir,  I  know  we  have  differed  ;  but  if  there  was  any 
difference  before  that  time,  I  call  upon  him  to  point  it  out  —  what 
was  the  occasion,  what  the  question,  and  what  the  difference  ?  And 
if,  before  that  period,  sir,  by  any  speech,  any  vote,  any  public  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  other  mode  of  announcement  whatever,  he  gave 
the  world  to  know  that  he  belonged  to  the  State-rights  party,  I  hope 
he  will  now  be  kind  enough  to  produce  it,  or  to  refer  to  it,  or  to 
tell  us  where  we  may  look  for  it. 

Sir,  I  will  pursue  this  topic  no  farther.  I  would  not  have  pur- 
sued it  so  far — I  would  not  have  entered  upon  it  at  all  —  had  it  not 
been  ibr  the  astonishment  I  felt,  mingled,  I  confess,  with  something 
ot  wanner  feeling,  when  the  honorable  gentleman  declared  that  he 
had  always  differed  from  me  on  constitutional  questions. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  read  a  quotation  or  two  from  a  speech 
of  mine  in  1816,  on  the  currency  or  bank  question.  With  what  in- 
tent, or  to  what  end  ?  What  inconsistency  does  he  show  ?  Speak- 
mg  of  the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  coin,  I  then 
said  it  was  in  a  good  state.  Was  not  that  true  ?  I  was  speaking 
.  of  the  legal  currency ;  of  that  which  the  law  made  a  tender.  And 
how  is  that  inconsistent  with  any  thing  said  by  me  now,  or  ever 
said  by  me  ? 

I  declared  then,  he  sa3rs,  that  the  framers  of  this  Government 
were  hard-money  men.  Certainly  they  were.  But  are  not  the 
firiends  of  a  convertible  paper  hard-money  men^  in  every  practical 
and  sensible  meaning  of  the  term  ?  Did  I,  in  that  speech,  or  any 
other,  insist  on  excludmg  all  convertible  paper  fiom  the  uses  of  so- 
ciety ?  Most  assuredly  I  did  not.  I  never  yjke  so  far  lost  my 
wits,  I  think.  There  is  but  a  single  sentence  in  that  speech  which 
I  should  qualify  if  I  were  to  deliver  it  again  —  and  that  the  honor- 
able member  has  not  noticed.  It  is  a  paragraph  respecting  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  circulation  of  State  banks,  which  might 
perhaps  need  explanation  or  correction.  Understanding  it  as  ap- 
f  liable  to  the  case  then  before  Congress,  all  the  rest  is  perfectly 
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accordant  whh  my  present  opinions.  It  is  well  known  that  I  never 
doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  bank ;  that  I  was  always 
'in  favor  of  a  bank,  constituted  on  proper  principles ;  diat  I  voted  for 
the  bank  bill  of  1815;  and  that  I  opposed  that  of  1816  only  on 
account  of  one  or  two  of  its  provisions,  which  I  and  others  hoped 
to  be  able  to  strike  out.  I  am  a  hard-money  man,  and  always  have 
been,  and  always  shall  be.    But  I  know  the  great  use  of  such  f>ank 

Cper  as  b  convertible  into  hard  money,  on  demand ;  which  may 
called  specie  paper,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  specie  in  value, 
and  much  more  convenient  and  useful  for  common  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  abhor  all  irredeemable  paper ;  all  old-fash- 
ioned paper  money ;  all  deceptive  promises ;  every  thing,  indeed, 
in  the  shape  of  paper  issued  for  circulation,  whether  by  Government 
or  individuak,  which  may  not  be  turned  into  gold  and  silver  at  the 
will  of  the  holder. 

But,  sir,  I  have  insisted  that  Government  is  bound  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  means  of  commerce,  to  see  that  there  is  a  sound  cur- 
rency for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Tlie  honorable  ^deman  asks.  What  then  b  the  limit?  Must 
Congress  also  furnish  all  means  of  commerce?  Must  it  furnish 
weights  and  scales  and  steelyards  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  sir,  it  must 
regulate  weights  and  measures,  and  it  does  so.  But  the  answer  to 
the  general  question  is  very  obvkxis.  Government  must  furnish  all 
that  which  none  but  Government  can  furnish.  Government  must 
do  that  for  individuals  which  individuab  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
That  b  the  very  end  of  Government  Why  else  have  we  a 
Government  ?  And  can  individuab  make  a  currency?  Can  indi- 
viduab regulate  money  ?  The  distinction  b  as  broad  and  plab  as 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue.  No  man  can  mbtake  it,  or  well  blunder 
out  of  it.  The  gentleman  asks  if  Government  must  furnish  for 
the  people  ships,  and  boats,  and  wagons.  Certainly  not.  The 
gentleman  here  only  recites  the  President's  message  of  September. 
These  things,  and  all  such  things,  the  people  can  fiimish  tor  them- 
selves ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  currency ;  they  cannot,  individu- 
ally, decide  what  shall  be  the  money  of  the  country.  That,  every 
body  knows,  b  one  of  the  prerogatives,  and  one  of  the  duties,  of 
Government ;  and  a  duty  which  I  think  we  are  most  unwisely  and 
improperly  neglecting.  We  may  as  well  leave  the  people  to  make 
war  and  to  make  peace,  each  man  for  himself,  as  to  leave  to  indi- 
viduab the  regulatk>n  of  commerce  and  currency. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  remarks  of  the  gendeman  of  y(luch 
I  might  take  notice.  But,  should  I  do  so,  I  could  only  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said,  either  now  or  heretofore.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  now  allude  to  them. 

My  principal  purpose,  in  what  I  have  said,  has  been,  first,  to 
defend  myself — that  was  my  first  object;  and  next,  as  the  bon- 
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orable  member  has  attempted  to  take  to  himself  the  character  of  a 
strict  constructionist,  and  a  State-rights  man,  and  on  that  basb  to 
show  a  difference,  not  favorable  to  me,  between  his  constitutional 
opinions  and  my  own,  heretoibre,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  show 
that  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  the  power  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency by  other  and  direct  means,  the  power  to  lay  a  protecting 
tariff,  and  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
are  dl  powers  which  the  honorable  gendeman  himself  has  suppoited, 
has  acted  on,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which,  indeed,  he  has  taken  a 
distinguished  lead  in  the  councils  of  Ck)ngress. 

If  thb  has  been  done,  my  purpose  is  answered.  I  do  not  wish 
to  prolong  the  discussion,  nor  to  spin  it  out  into  a  colloquy.  If  the 
honorable  member  has  any  thmg  new  to  bring  forward ;  if  he  has 
any  charge  to  make — any  proof,  or  any  specification  ;  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  advance  against  my  opinions  or  my  conduct,  my  honor 
or  patriotism,  I  am  still  at  home.  I  am  here.  If  not,  dien,  so  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  this  discussion  will  here  tenninate. 

I  will  say  a  few  words,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  on  the  motion 
now  pending.  That  motion  is,  to  strike  out  the  specie-paying  part 
of  the  bilL  I  have  a  suspicion,  sir,  that  the  motbn  will  prevail 
If  it  should,  it  will  leave  a  great  vacuum;  and  how  shall  that 
vacuum  be  filled  ? 

The  part  proposed  to  be  stmck  out,  is  that  which  requires  all 
debts  to  Government  to  be  paid  in  specie.  It  makes  a  good  pro* 
vision  for  Groveroment,  and  for  public  men,  through  a&  classes. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter,  at  the  last  session, 
was  still  more  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  office. 
He  assured  us,  bad  as  the  times  were,  and  notwithstanding  the  floods 
of  bad  paper  which  deluged  the  country,  members  of  Congress 
should  get  gold  and  silver. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  this  is  beginning  the  use  of  good  money,  in 
payments,  at  the  wrong  end  of  ue  list.  If  there  be  bad  money  in 
the  country,  I  think  that  Secretaries  and  other  executive  officers, 
and  especially  members  of  Congress,  should  be  the  last  te  receive 
aoy  good  money ;  because  they  have  the  power,  if  they  will  do 
their  duty,  and  exercise  the  power,  of  making  the  money  of  the 
countrv  good  for  all.  I  think,  sir,  it  _was  a  leading  feature  in  Mr. 
Burke  s  mmous  bill  for  economical  refomi,  that  he  provided,  first 
of  all,  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  secure  themselves.  Every 
body  else  was  to  be  well  paid  all  they  were  entitled  to,  before  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  other  political  characters,  should  have 
any  thing.  This  seems  to  me  very  right.  But  we  have  a  prece- 
dent, sir,  in  our  own  country,  more  directly  to  the  purpose ;  and  as 
that  which  we  now  hope  to  strike  out  is  the  part  of  the  bill  fiimished, 
or  proposed  originally  by  the  bonocable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  it  will  naturally  devolve  on  him  to  supply  iu  place.    V 
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wisb  therefore  to  draw  his  particular  attention  to  this  precedent, 
which  I  am  now  ahout  to  produce. 

Most  members  of  the  Senate  will  remember,  that,  before  the 
establishment  of  this  Government,  and  before,  or  about  the  ttme, 
that  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Tennessee  was 
ceded  to  Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  teni- 
tory  established  a  government  for  themselves,  and  called  it  the  State 
of  Franklin.  They  adopted  a  very  good  constitution,  divided  into 
the  usual  branches  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power. 
They  laid  and  collected  taxes,  and  perfonned  other  usual  acts  of 
legislation.  They  had,  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  no  maritime  pos- 
sessions, yet  they  followed  the  common  forms  in  constituting  high 
officers  ;  and  their  governor  was  not  only  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  admiral  also,  so  that  the  navy  might  have  a 
commander  when  thero  should  be  a  navy. 

Well,  sir,  the  currency  in  thb  State  of  Franklin  became  very 
much  deranged.  Specie  was  scarce,  and  equally  scarce  were  the 
notes  of  specie-paying  banks.  But  the  legislature  did  not  propose 
any  divorce  of  government  and  people;  they  did  not  seek  to 
establish  two  currencies,  one  for  men  in  office,  and  one  for  the  rest 
of  the  community.  They  were  content  with,  neighbor's  fare.  It 
became  necessary  to  pass  what  we  should  call,  now-a-days,  the 
civil-list  appropriation-bill.  They  passed  such  a  bill ;  and  when  we 
shall  have  made  a  void  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  by  striking  out 
specie  payments,  for  Government,  I  recommend  to  its  friends  to  fill 
the  gap,  by  inserting,  if  not  the  same  provisions  as  were  in  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  at  least  something  b  the  same  spirit. 

The  preamble  of  that  law,  sir,  begins  by  reciting,  that  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  in  specie,  had  become  very  oppressive  to  the  good 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  for  tlie  want  of  a  circulating  medi- 
um. A  parallel  case  to  ours,  sir,  exactly.  It  recites  further,  sir, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  hear,  at  all  times,  the  prayer 
of  their  constituents,  and  apply  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  lies  in  their 
power.  These  sentiments  are  very  just,  sir,  and  1  sincerely  wish 
there  was  a  thorough  disposition  here,  to  adopt  the  like. 

Actmg  under  the  influence  of  these  sound  opinions,  sir,  the  legia- 
lature  of  Franklin  passed  a  law,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  Ost, 
which,  as  it  is  short,  I  will  beg  permission  to  read. 

^^Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Anembly  of  the  Skate  of 
Franklifiy  and  it  is  herehf  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  snme^ 
That,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1789,  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  officers  of  this  commonwealth  be  as  follow,  to  wit. 

'<  His  excellency  the  governor,  per  anntun,  one  thousand  deer- 
skins; hb  honor,  tne  chief  Justice,  five  hundred  do.  do ;  the  attorney 
general^  five  hundred  do.  oo. ;  secretary  to  hb  excellency  the  ^v- 
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ernor,  five  handred  raccoon  do. ;  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  four 
hundred  and  6&y  otter  do. ;  each  county  clerk,  three  hundred 
beaver  do. ;  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons^  two  hundred  raccoon 
da. ;  members  of  assembly,  per  dieniy  three  do.  do. ;  justice's  fee 
fat  signing  a  warrant,  one  muskrat  do. ;  to  the  constable,  for  serving 
a  warrant,  one  mink  do. 

"  Enacted  into  a  law  this  18th  day  of  October,  1788,  under  the 
gieat  seal  of  the  State. 

^*  Witness  his  excdlency,  be. 

'^  Goivemor^  captainrgeneral,  cammander-in-^hiefy 
and  admiral  in  and  aver  said  StateJ^ 

This,  ar,  is  the  law,  the  spirit  of  which  I  commend  to  gentlemen. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  several  allowances 
for  the  civil  list.  But  the  example  is  good,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  until  Ccxigress  shall  perforaoi  its  duty,  by  seeing  that  the  coun- 
try enjoys  a  good  currency,  the  same  medium  which  the  people  are 
oUigeo  to  use,  wh^her  it  be  skins  or  rags,  is  good  enough  for  its 
•WDBoembers* 
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SPEECH 

AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  JULY  U,  1898. 


Oir  the  return  of  Mr.  Wkbstkr  from  tbe  aeMiioa  in  which  he  hod  ngnalised 
himaelf  by  the  delivery  of  the  two  nuurterly  epeeches  next  preceding  this,  a  hrfe 
number  of  hie  fellow-citiiens  of  Boeton  eould  not  be  vefltzained  from  numifOTting 
their  lenie  of  hie  eztnordinary  efforte,  in  exhibiting  the  true  chueoter  of  the 
odious  eub-Treaeury  project,  and  in  procuring  ita  ultimale  rejection  by  Congrew. 
A  public  dinner  was  accordingly  o&red  him,  and  waa  accepted.  More  than  fif* 
teen  hundred  persons  attended  it,  eveiy  tioket  having  been  eagerly  taken  as  soon 
as  issued.  Faneuil  Hall  could  hold  no  mote.  GoYemor  Etkrxtt  presided  at 
the  tables,  and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  cannot  be  better  oonreyed  than  by  in^ 
serting  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  remarks  with  which  he  introduced  Mr.  Wis- 
8TXK  to  the  assembly :  — 

«  And  now,  fellow-citixenB,''  ndd  he^  '^I  rise  Id  diachaxge  the  meet  plew- 
ing  pmt  of  my  duty,  which  I  fear  yoo  will  think  I  have  too  long  poetponed ; 
the  Quty  which  devolves  on  me,  as  the  organ  of  your  feelings  towud  our 
distin^ished  guest,  the  senior  Senator  of  the  Commonweahh.  And  yet,  fel* 
low-citizens,  lappeai  to  voo,  that  I  have  approached  this  duty,  through  the 
succession  of  ideas  which  most  naturally  conducts  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
tlie  grateful  topic.  I  have  proposed  to  yon,  our  Country  and  its  Prosperity. 
Who  among  tae  great  men,  his  contemporariesi  has  more  widely  surveyed 
and  comprehended  the  various  interests  of  all  its  parts  ?  I  have  proposedi 
the  Union  of  the  States. '  What  public  man  is  there  Uvinj^,  whose  political 
course  has  been  more  steadily  consecrated  to  its  perpetmty  ?  I  have  pro* 
posed  to  you,  the  Constitotion.  And,  who  of  our  stetesmen,  from  the  time  of 
the  framers,  has  more  profoundly  investinted,  more  clearly  eipounded,  more 
powerfully  vindicated  and  sustained  it  f  But  these  topics  I  may  pass  over. 
They  are  matters  which  have  been  long  familiar  to  yoo ;  they  neea  not  any 
comment  from  me. 

<«The  events  of  the  last  year,  and  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  countiy,  invite  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  re* 
cent  efibvts  of  our  distinguished  guest  on  the  subject  of  the  cuiutBircT.  I 
know  not  but  some  persons  may  Uiink  that  undue  importance  has  been  at« 
tached  to  the  questions  which  have  divided  parties  on  this  subject;  that  these 
questions  are  fiot  so  vital  to  liberty  as  thev  have  been  represented.  But 
such  an  opinion  would  be  erroneous.  Undoubtedly  there  are  countries  — 
not  free  ones  -*-  in  whieh  money  questions,  as  connected  with  the  govem-. 
ment,  are  of  minor  conseqaenoe.  In  China,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  I  presume 
they  are  very  little  discussed.  In  these  countries,  the  great  question  is^ 
whether  a  man's  bead,  at  night,  will  be  fbond  in  the  eame  pleasing  and  con- 
venient proadmity  to  his  shoudeiB,  that  it  was  in  the  moming ;  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  previous  question,  which,  if  decided  against  him,  cute  off  all  othem 
Uoder  thoee  arbitrary  govemiaento  of  Europe  where  the  prince  takes  what 
he  pleases,  And  when  he  pleases,  it  is  of  very  little  moment  iHiere  be  deposito 
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it)  on  it«  way  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  his  own.  But  it  waa  remarked 
by  Edmund  Burke,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  that  in  England,  (and  a 
fortwri  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  under  constitutional  governments,)  the  . 

rt  struggles  for  libertv  had  been  almost  always  money  questions,  and  on 
ground  he  excused  uie  Americans  for  the  stand  they  took  in  opposition 
to  a  paltry  tax.  But,  most  certainly,  the  money  question,  as  it  has  been  a^- 
tated  among  us,  is  vastly  more  important,  more  intimately  connected  with 
constitutional  liberty,  thaji  that  which  brought  on  the  revolution.  The  ques- 
tion with  our  fathers  was  one  of  a  small  tax,  oun  of  the  entire  currency. 
Theirs  concerned  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  ille^ly  levied ;  ours,  the 
entire  currency  illegaUy  disposed  or — the  entire  medium  of  circulation  de- 
ranged, and  for  a  period  annihilated  —  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  in 
all  its  great  bmnches,  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury.  The  noble 
stand,  therefore,  taken  by  our  distinguished  Senator  in  this  controversy,  has 
been  upon  points  which  concern  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people,  and  the 
elemental  jninciples  of  the  government 

"  In  fact,  I  know  not  that  a  policy  can  be  imag[ined  more  at  war  with  the 
true  character  of  the  Government,  than  that  which  he  has  been  called  to 
combat  The  past  and  present  Administrations,  relying  too  confidently  on 
the  popular  delusions  which  brought  them  into  office,  nave  systematically 
defeated  one  of  the  creat  original  objects  for  which  the  Union  was  framed — 
that  of  a  uniform  medium  of  Conunerce.  Nor  has  the  manner  of  their  policy 
been  less  objectionable  than  its  design.  They  have  crowded  experiment 
upon  experiment,  with  the  fatal  recklessness  of  the  rash  engineer  who  urges^ 
the  fires  in  his  furnaces  till  some  noble  steamer  bursts  in  an  awful  explosion. 
Our  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  their  associates,  could  they  have  for- 
gotten that  a  revered  Constitution  and  a  beloved  Country  were  the  chief  vie- , 
tims,  might  well  have  folded  their  arms,  and  left  the  authors  of  the  calamity 
to  extricate  themselves,  as  best  they  might,  from  the  ruin.  But  not  thus 
have  they  understood  their  duty ;  and  we  have  seen  them  with  admirAion,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session,  gallantly  putting  out  m  the  life-boat  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  an  eye  of  fire  at  the  top,  and  an  arm  of  iron  at  the  hehn,  to 
cruise  about  on  the  boiling  waters,  and  pick  up  all  that  is  left  undestroyed. 
When  I  have  seen  the  adherents  of  the  Administration  rejecting,  so  far  as 
they  ventured,  the  salutary  measures  proposed  or  supported  by  our  distin- 
guished ^est  and  his  associates,  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency  and  the 
ree^tablishment  of  the  public  credit,  and  clinging  to  all  that  events  have 
spared  of  their  discredited  measures,  they  have  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
the  sun-stricken  victims  of  a  moody  madness,  who,  instead  of  thankfully 
embracing  the  proffered  relief  would  prefer  to  float  about  on  the  weltering 
waters,  clmging  to  the  broken  planks,  tne  shivered  splinters,  of  their  explod- 
ed policy — sure  as  they  are,  at  the  very  best,  if  they  reach  solid  ground,  to 
do  so  beneath  the  overwhelminff  surge  of  popular  indignation. 

« I  should  take  up  a  jrreat  deal  more  time  than  belongs  to  me,  did  I  attempt 
even  to  sketch  the  distinguished  services  of  our  friend  and  guest,  in  this  con- 
stitutional warfare.  They  are  impressed  on  your  memories,  on  your  hearts. 
In  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  his  plume,  like  that  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  of 
France,  discerned  from  afar,  has  pointed  out  the  spot  where,  to  use  his  own 
language,  **the  blows  fall  thickest  and  hardest;"  and  there  he  has  been 
found,  with  the  banner  of  the  Union  above  his  head,  and  the  flaming  cim- 
etcr  of  the  Constitution  in  his  hand.  If  the  ptibUc  mind  has  been  thorough- 
ly awakened  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  government  policy  with  the  j^mus 
m  our  institutions,  if  to  the  experience  we  have  all  had  of  the  pernicious 
operation  of  this  policy,  there  has  been  added  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
false  principles,  as  well  of  constitutional  law  as  of  political  economy  on  which 
it  rests,  how  much  of  this  is  not  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efibrts  of  our 
distinguished  guest— efforts  never  stinted  in  or  out  of  Congress — repeated 
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in  wery  form  which  can  penuade  Uw  jadj^nient  or  inihience  the  condoct  of 
men — never  less  than  cogent,  eloquent,  irrefutable;  but  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  grand,  masterly,  and  overwhelm- 
ing. It  has  mdeed  been  a  rare,  I  had  alm^  said  a  sublime  spectacle,  to 
see  him,  nnsupported  by  a  majority  in  eitiier  House  —  opposed  by  the  entire 
influence  of  the  government— denounced,  by  the  Administration  press,  frnn 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  yet  carrying  resolution  after  resolution 
against  the  administration — carrying  them  alike  a|j:ainst  the  old  guard  and 
the  new  recruits,  and  in  spite  of  their  abrupt  and  ill-compacted  alliance  — 
compelling  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  aflbrd  some  relief  to  the  country. 
**  These  are  the  services,  feUow-citizens,  for  which  yon  this  day  tender 
your  thanks  to  your  distinguished  guest  These  are  the  services  for  which, 
sir,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you ;  for  which  they  thank  you. 
themselves.  Behold,  sir,  how  they  rise  to  pay  you  a  manly  homage.  The 
armies  of  Napoleon  could  not  coerce  it,  the  wealth  of  the  indies  could  not 
buy  it;  but  it  is  freely,  jorouslr  paid,  by  fifteen  hundred  freemen,  to  the 
man  of  their  affections.  They  thuik  you  for  having  stood  by  them  in  these 
dark  times  —  at  all  times.  They  thank  you,  because  they  think  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  fniit*of  your  exertions,  in  the  daily  round  of  their  pur- 
suits. They  ascribe  it  in  no  small  degree  to  you,  that  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
fovcrnment  policy  has  been  relaxed;  that  its  bolti  and  chains,  relics  of  a 
arbarous  age,  have  been  shivered  as  soon  as  forged,  and  before  they  were 
riveted  on  the  necks  of  the  people.  They  thank  you  for  having  stood  b^ 
the  Constitution,  in  which  their  all  of  human  hone  for  themselves  and  their 
children  is  enshrined.  They  thank  you  as  one  or  themselves ;  and  because 
they  know  that  your  aflbctions  are  with  the  people  from  which  you  sprung. 
They  thank  you  because  you  have  at  all  times  dtown,  that,  as  the  Whig 
blood  of  the  revolution  circles  in  your  veins,  the  Whig  principles  of  the 
revolution  are  imprinted  on  your  heart  They  thank  you  for  the  entire  man- 
liness of  your  course ;  that  you  have  never  joined  the  treacherous  cry  of 
<*  the  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich*^  —  a  cry  raised  by  artful  men,  who 
think  to  flatter  the  )>eoi^e,  while  in  reality  they  are  waging  war  against  the 
people^s  business,  the  people's  prosperity,  and  the  peo^e's  Ccmstitution. 
They  are  willing  that  this  day's  offering  should  be  remembered,  when  all 
this  mighty  multitude  shall  have  passed  from  the  stage.  When  that  day 
shall  have  arrived.  History  will  have  written  your  name  on  one  of  her  bright- 
est pages ;  Fame  will  have  encircled  your  bust  with  her  greenest  laui«ls  | 
bnt  neither  Histoiy  nor  Fame  will  have  paid  you  a  truer,  heartier  tribute^ 
than  that  which  now,  beneath  the  arches  of  this  venerable  hall,  in  the  ap- 
proving presence  of  these  images  of  our  canonized  lathers,  is  now  tendered 
you  by  this  great  company  of  your  fellow-citiaenB. 
«!  give  yon,  gentlemen, 

**  Daniel  Webstxr — The  Statesman  and  the  Man;  whose  name 4b  engraven 
alike  on  the  pillars  of  the  ConititutioiL  and  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citisens. 
He  w  worthy  of  that  place  in  the  GouAcila  of  the  Nation,  which  he  fills  in  the 
aflEections  oi  the  People." 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  amid  repeated  eheerings,  and  addressed  the  meeting 
nearly  as  follows :  — 

GcNTLi»iVN:  I  shall  be  happj  indeed  if  the  state  of  my 
health  axid  the  condition  of  my  voioe  shall  enable  me  to  express^ 
m  .a  few  words,  mj  deep  aad  henrtfcdt  gratitude  fer  this  expressioD 
of  yxwr  approbation,  if  public  Kfe  has  its  ctfes  and  its  trials,  it 
has  oooasionalljr  its  consoiattoflB  aiso.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
roh.  III.  46  E  E 
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greatest,  and  the  chief,  is  the  approbation  of  those  whom  we  ha^e 
honestly  endeavored  to  serve.  Thb  cup  of  consolation  you  have 
now  administered  —  fall  —  crowned  —  abundantly  overflowing. 

It  is  my  chief  desire  at  this  time,  in  a  few  spontaneous  and  affec- 
tionate words,  to  render  you  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart.  When 
I  lately  received  your  invitation  m  New  York,  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  or  expectations,  than  that  I  should  meet  such  an 
assembly  as  I  now  behold  in  Boston. 

But  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  meant  merely  as  a 
compliment,  which  it  was  expected  ^ould  be  declined,  but  that  it 
was  in  truth  your  wish,  at  the  close  of  the  labors  of  a  long  session 
of  Congress,  that  I  should  meet  you  in  this  place,  that  we  might 
mingle  our  mutual  congratulations,  and  that  we  might  enjoy  to- 
gether  one  happy,  social  hour. 

The  President  of  this  assembly  has  spoken  of  the  late  session  as 
having  been  not  only  long,  but  arduous ;  and,  in  some  respects,  it 
does  deserve  to  be  so  regtutled.  I  may  indeed  say  that,  in  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  of  public  life,  I  have  never  yet  encoun- 
tered labors  or  anxieties  such  as  this  session  brought  with  it. 

With  a  short  intermission  in  the  autumn,  —  so  short  as  not  to  al- 
low the  more  distant  members  to  visit  their  homes,  we  have  been  in 
continual  session  from  the  early  part  of  September  to  the  ninth  of 
July — a  period  of  ten  months.  And  on  our  part,  during  this  whole 
time,  we  have  been  contending  in  minorities  against  majorities; 
majorities,  indeed,  not 'to  be  relied  on,  for  all  measures,  as  the  event 
has  proved  ;  but  still  acknowledged  and  avowed  majorities,  profess- 
ing general  attachment  and  support  to  the  measures,  and  to  the 
men,  of  the  Administration.  My  own  object,  and  that  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act,  has  been  steady  and  uni- 
form. That  object  was,  to  resist  new  theories,  new  schemes,  new 
and  dangerous  projects,  until  time  could  be  gained  for  their  consid- 
eration by  the  people.  This  was  our  great  purpose,  and  its  accom- 
plishment required  no  slight  eSari,  It  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  Congress.  The  organization  of  the  two  Houses  showed 
clear  and  decbive  Administration  majorities.  The  Administratioo 
itself  was  new,  and  had  come  into  its  fresh  power,  with  something 
of  the  popularity  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It  was  no  child's  play, 
therefore,  to  resist,  successfally,  its  leading  measures,  far  so  long  a 
period  as  should  allow  time  for  an  efiectual  appeal  to  the  people, 
pressed,  as  those  measures  were,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity. 

The  President  of  the  day  has  alluded,  in  a  very  flattering  man- 
ner, to  my  own  exertions  and  eflbrts,  made  at  different  times,  in 
connection  with  the  leading  topics*  But  I  claim  no  particular  mer- 
its for  myself.  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have  onlv  acted  with  others. 
I  have  acted,  especially,  with  my  most  estimaUe,  able,  and  excel- 
lent colleague,  and  with  the  experienced  and  distmguisbed  mea 
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10  form  the  Ddegatbn  of  Massachusetts  b  the  House  of  Reptc^ 

^ntatives  —  a  Delegation  of  which  any  State  might  be  justly  proud. 

Ve  have  acted  toge^er,  as  men  holding,  in  almost  all  cases,  com* 
-Don  opinions,  and  laboring  for  a  common  end.  It  gives  me  great 
. Jeasure  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  so  many  of  the  Representa- 

ves  of  the  State  in  Congress  here  to-day  ;  but  I  must  not  be  pre- 
sented, even  by  their  presence,  from  bearing  my  humble  but  hearty 

cstimony  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  they  have,  in  this 
arduous  struggle,  performed  their  public  duties.  The  crisis  has,  in- 
deed, demanded  the  effi>rts  of  all ;  and  we  of  Massachusetts,  while 

hope  we  have  done  our  duty,  have  done  it  only  in  concurrence 
with  other  Whigs,  whose  zeal,  ability,  and  exertions,  can  never  be 
too  much  commended. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  in  which  it  is  fit  or  practicable  to  discuss, 
very  minutely,  and  at  length,  the  quesdons  which  have  been  chief^ 
ly  agitated  during  this  long  and  laborious  session  of  Congress.  Yet, 
so  important  is  the  great  and  general  question,  which,  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  months,  has  been  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature,  that  I  deem  it  proper,  on  this,  and  on  all  occasions, 
to  state,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  perhaps,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  important  question,  and  briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances m  which  it  had  its  origin. 

Whatever  subordinate  questions  may  have  been  raised  touching 
a  stib-Treasmy,  or  a  Constitutional  Treasury,  or  a  Treasurv  in  one, 
or  in  another,  or  in  yet  a  third  form,  I  take  the  question,  the  plain, 
tlie  paramount,  the  practical  question,  to  be  this,  viz.:  whether  it  be 
among  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  Congress  to  take  any  further 
care  of  the  national  currency  than  to  regulate  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver. 

That  question  lies  at  the  foundatkm  of  all.  Other  questions, 
however  multiplied  or  varied,  have  but  grown  out  of  that. 

If  Government  is  bound  to  take  care  that  there  is  a  good  cur- 
rency, for  all  the  Country,  then,  of  course,  it  will  have  a  good  cur- 
rency for  itself,  and  need  take  no  espeeial  pains  to  provide  for  itself 
any  thing  peculiar.  But  if,  on  the  oth^  nand,  Government  ts  at 
liberty  to  abandon  the  general  currency  to  its  fete,  without  concern, 
and  without  remorse,  then,  from  necessity,  it  must  take  care  of  it- 
self; amidst  the  general  wreck  of  currency  and  credit,  it  must  have 
places  of  resort  and  a  system  of  shelter ;  it  must  have  a  currency  of 
ts  own,  and  modes  of  payment  and  disbursement  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  must  burrow  and  hide  itself  m  sub-Treasury  vaults :  scorning 
•credit,  and  having  trust  in  nobody,  it  must  grasp  metallic  money, 
and  act  as  if  ocMhmg  represented,  or  could  represent,  property, 
jvhich  could  not  be  counted,  paid  piece  by  piece,  or  weighed  m  the 

jales,  and  made  to  ring  upon  the  table ;  or  it  must  resort  to  Sp 

.al  Deposits  b  Banks,  even  in  those  Banks  whose  conduct 
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been  so  loudly  denounced  as  fla^tious  and  crinninal>  treacbecous  to 
the  Governmenty  and  fraudulent  towards  the  People.  All  these 
schemes  and  contrivances  are  but  the  consequences  of  the  general 
doctrine  which  the  Administration  has  advanced,  and  attempted  to 
recommend  to  the  Country ;  that  is,  that  Congress  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  currency,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  coinage,  except  to 
provide  for  itself.  How  such  a  notion  should  come  to  be  entertained, 
at  this  day,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  wonder  for  the  wise ;  since 
it  is  a  truth  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that  from  the 
6rst  day  of  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  moment 
when  a  practical  Administration  of  Government  drew  a  first  breath 
under  its  provisions,  the  superintendence  and  care  over  the  currency 
of  the  country  have  been  admitted  to  be  among  the  clear  an4  un« 
questioned  powers  and  duties  of  Congress.  This  was  the  opinion 
in  Washington's  time,  and  his  administration  acted  upon  it,  vig- 
orously and  successfully.  And  in  Mr.  Madison's  time,  when 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Country  again  brought  up  the 
subject,  and  gave  it  new  importance,  it  was  held  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive, or  at  least  the  paramount  and  unquestioned  right  of  Congress 
to  take  care  of  the  currency ;  to  restore  it  when  depreciated ;  to 
see  that  there  was  a  sound,  ^convertible  paper  circulation,  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  havmg  equal  value,  and  the 
same  credit,^  in  all  parts  of  it.  This  was  Mr.  Madison's  judgment. 
He  acted  upon  it ;  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  concurred  with 
biro.  But  if  we  now  quote  Mr.  Madison's  sentiments,  we  get  no 
reply  at  all.  We  may  read  his  Messages  of  1815  and  1816  as 
often  as  we  please.  No  man  answers  them,  and  yet  the  party  of 
the  Adminbtration  acts  upon  directly  opposite  principles. 

Now,  what  has  brought  about  this  state  of  things  ?  What  has 
caused  this  attempt,  now  made,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  to 
change  a  great  principle  of  administration,  and  to  surrender  a  most 
important  power  of  the  Government?  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a 
crisis  of  party,  not  of  tbe  Country,  which  has  given  birth  to  these 
new  sentiments.  The  tortuous  windings  of  party  policy  have  con- 
ducted us,  and  nothing  else  could  well  have  conducted  us,  to  such 
a  point.  Nothing  but  party  pledges,  nothing  but  courses  of  politi- 
cal conduct,  entered  upon  for  party  purposes,  and  pursued,  from  ne- 
cessary regard  to  personal  and  party  consbtency,  could  so  fiu:  have 
pushed  the  Government  out  of  its  clear  and  well-trodden  path  of 
Constitutional  duty.  From  General  Washington's  Presidency  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  late  President's^  both  the  Government  and  the 
Country  have  supposed  Congress  to  be  clothed  with  the  general 
duty  of  protecting  the  currency,  either  as  an  inference  from  the 
cdnage  power,  or  from*  the  obvious  and  incontestable  truth,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  currency  is  naturally  and  plainly  a  branch  of  the 
commercial  power*    Geaeral  Jackson  himself  was  behind  no  one 
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of  his  predecessors  in  asserting  this  power,  and  in  acknowledging 
the  corresponding  duty.  We  all  know  that  his  very  first  complaint 
against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was,  that  it  had  not  ful- 
filled the  expectation  of  the  Country,  by  fiimishing  for  the  use  of 
the  People  a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  There  were  many 
persons,  certamly,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  Bank  and  the  effects  of  its  agency  on  the  countiy  ;  but 
it  was  expressly  on  the  ground  of  this  alleged  fiulure  of  the  Bank, 
that  he  undertook  what  was  called  the  {reat  refiutn.  There  are 
those,  again,  who  think  that,  of  this  attempted  reform,  he  made  a 
very  poor  and  sony  business ;  but  still  the  truth  is,  that  he  under- 
took this  reform,  for  the  very  professed  and  avowed  purpose,  that 
he  might  iiilfil  better  than  it  had  been  yet  fiilfilled,  the  duty  of 
Government  in  furnishing  the  people  with  a  good  currency.  The 
President  thought  that  the  currency,  in  1832  and  1833,  was  not 
good  enough ;  that  the  People  had  a  right  to  expect  a  better;  and 
to  rae^t  this  expectatkni,  he  began,  what  he  himself  called  his  Elx- 
periment.  He  said  the  currency  was  not  so  sound,  and  so  uniform, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  make  it;  and  he  therefore  un- 
dertook to  give  us  a  currency  more  sound  and  more  uniform.  And 
now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  recur,  shortly,  to  what  folfowed ;  for'  there 
we  £^all  find  the  origin  of  the  present  Constitutional  notions  and 
dogmas.  Let  us  see  what  has  changed  the  Constitution,  in  this 
particular. 

In  1833,  the  public  Deposits  were  removed,  by  an  act  of  the 
President  himself,  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placed 
in  certain  State  Banks,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Execu- 
tive alone.  This  was  the  Experiment.  The  utmost  confidence, 
indeed, — an  arrogant  and  intolerant  confidence, — was  entertained 
and  expressed  of  its  success ;  and  all  were  regarded  as  blind  bigots  to 
a  National  Bank,  who  doubled.  And  when  the  Experiment  was  put 
into  operation,  it  was  proclaimed  that  its  success  was  found  to  be 
complete.  Down  to  the  very  close  of  General  Jackson's  Adminis- 
tration, we  heard  of  nothing  but  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Elx- 
periment.  It  was  declared,  from  the  highest  official  sources,  that 
the  State  Banks,  used  as  Banks  of  Depodt,  had  not  only  shown 
themselves  perfectiv  competent  to  (iilfil  the  duties  of  fiscal  agents  to 
Government,  but  also  that  they  had  sustained  the  currency,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  great  business  of  internal  Exchanges,  with  the  most  sin- 
gular and  gratifying  success,  and  better  than  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  before.  In  all  this  gfow  and  fervor  of  self<x>mmenda- 
tion,  the  late  Admmbtration  went  out  of  office,  haying  bequeatiied 
the  Experiment,  with  all  its  blushing  honors  and  risbg  glories,  to  its 
successor*  But  a  frost,  a  nipping  firast,  was  at  hand.  Two  months 
after  Grenend  Jackson  had  retired,  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, Deposit  Banks  and  all;  a  universal  embarrassment  smote 
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dowD  the  business  and  industiy  of  the  Countrj ;  the  TVeasuiy  was 
left  without  a  dollar,  and  the  brilliant  glory  of  the  Experiment  dis- 
appeared in  gloom  and  thick  darkness!  And  now,  Gentlemen, 
came  the  change  of  sentiments ;  now  came  the  new  reading  of  the 
Constitution.  A  National  Bank  had  already  been  declared  by  the 
party  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  State  Bank  system  had  failed,  and 
what  more  could  be  done  ?  What  other  plan  was  to  be  devised  ? 
How  could  the  duty  of  Government  over  the  currency  be  now  per- 
formed ?  The  Administration  had  decried  a  National  Bank,  and  it 
now  felt  bound  to  denounce  all  State  institutions ;  and  what,  there- 
fore, could  it  do }  The  whole  party  had  laid  out  its  entire  strength, 
in  an  effort  to  render  Ihe  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  unpopular  and  odious.  It  had  pro- 
nounced all  such  institulbns  to  be  dangerous,  anti-republican,  and 
monarchical.  It  bad,  especially,  declareid  a  National  Bank  to  be 
plainly  and  cleariy  unconstitutional.  Now,  Gentlemen,  1  have  noth- 
ing to  say  of  the  diffidence  and  modesty  of  men,  who,  without 
hesitation  or  blushing,  set  up  their  own  favorite  opinions,  on  a  ques- 
tk>n  of  thb  kind,  against  the  judgment  of  the  Government  and  the 
ludgment  of  the  &)untry,  maintained  for  fifty  years.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  if  we  were  to  find  men  acting  thus,  in  their  own  affiiirs, 
if  we  should  find  them  disposing  of  their  own  interests,  or  making 
arrangements  for  their  own  property,  in  contempt  of  rules  which 
they  knew  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial  authonties  had  all  sanc- 
tioned for  half  a  century,  we  should  be  very  likely  td  think  them  out 
of  their  heads.  Tet  this  ground  had  been  taken  against  the  late 
Bank,  and  against  a}l  National  Banks ;  and  it  could  not  be  surren- 
dered without  apparent  and  gross  inconsistency.  What,  then,  I 
ask  again,  was  the  Adminbtration  to  do  ?  You  may  say,  it  should 
have  retracted  its  error,  it  should  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a  Na- 
tional Institution,  and  yielded  to  the  general  judgment  of  the 
Country. 

But  that  would  have  required  an  efibrt  of  candor  and  magnanim- 
ity, of  which  all  men  are  not  capable.  Besides,  there  were  open, 
solemn,  public  pledges  in  the  way.  Thb  commitment  of  the  par- 
ty against  a  National  Bank,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  its  Experi- 
laent  on  the  State  Institutions,  brought  the  party  into  the  dilemma, 
from  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  escape,  but  in  shifting  off,  alto- 
gether, the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  currency.  I  was  at  Wheel«* 
ing,  in  Virginia,  in  May  of  last  year,  when  the  Banks  suspended 
payment ;  and  at  the  rbk  of  some  imputation  of  bad  taste,  I  will 
refer  to  observations  of  mine,  made  then,  to  the  citizens  of  that  town, 
and  published,  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  that  event  would 
necessarily  bring  before  the  Countiy.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  we  were 
4it  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  that  a  controversy  must 
-arise,  wluch  would  greatly  excite  the  community. 
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No  sooner  had  the  State  Banks  suspended,  and  among  the  rest 
those  which  were  depositories  al  die  uovemment,  than  a  cry  of 
fraud  and  treachery  was  raised  agabst  them,  with  no  better  reason, 
perhaps,  than  existed  ibr  that  loud,  and  boisterous,  and  boastfiil 
confidence,  with  which  the  late  Administration  had  spoken  of  their 
capacity  of  usefulness,  and  had  assured  the  Country  that  its  Ex- 
periment could  not  &il.  But  whether  the  suspension  by  the  Banks 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them,  or  not,  the  Administration,  af- 
ter it  had  happened,  seeing  itself  now  shut  out  from  the  use  of  all 
Banks,  by  its  own  declared  opinions,  and  the  results  of  its  own  pol- 
icy, and  seeing  no  means  at  hand  for  making  another  attempt  at 
reforming  the  currency,  turned  a  short  comer,  and  in  all  due  form 
abandoned  the  whole  du^.  From  the  time  of  the  Veto  to  the 
Bank  Charter,  in  1832,  the  Adminbtration  had  been  like  a  man 
who  bad  voluntarily  abandoned  a  safe  bottom,  on  deep  waters,  and, 
having  in  vain  sought  to  support  himself  by  laying  hold  on  one  and 
another  piece  of  floating  timber,  chooses  rather  to  go  down,  than 
to  seek  safety  b  returning  to  what  he  has  abandoned. 

Seeing  that  it  had  deprived  itself  of  the  common  means  of  r^u- 
lating  the  currency,  it  now  denied  its  oUigaUon  to  do  so ;  declared 
i^  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  beyond  coinage ;  that  it 
would  take  care  of  the  revenues  of  Government,  and,  as  for  the  rest, 
the  People  must  look  out  for  themselves.  This  decision  thus  evi- 
dently grew  out  of  party  necessity.  Having  deprived  themselves 
of  the  ordinary  and  Constitutional  means  of  performing  their  duty, 
they  sought  to  avoid  the  responsibility  by  declaring  that  there  was 
no  such  duty  to  perform.  They  have  looked  further  into  the  Con- 
stitution, and  examined  it  by  daylight  and  by  moonlight,  and  can- 
not find  any  such  duty  or  obligation.  Though  General  Jackson 
saw  it,  very  plainly,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  Presidency,  it 
has  now  vanished,  and  the  new  Commentators  can  nowhere  dis- 
cern a  vestige  of  it.  The  present  Administration,  indeed,  stood 
pledged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  its  predecessor ;  but  here  was  one 
foot-print  which  it  could  not,  or  would  not,  occupy,  or  one  stride  too 
long  for  it  to  take.  The  Message,  I  had  almost  said  the  fiaital  Mes- 
sage, communicated  to  Congress  in  September,  contained  a  formal 
disavowal,  by  the  Administration,  of  all  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  the  general  actual  currency  of  the  Country. 

The  President  says,  in  that  Message,  that  if  he  refrains  from  sug- 
gesting to  Congress  any  specific  plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges, 
relieving  mercantile  embarrassments,  or  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  foreign  or  domestic  Commerce,  it  is  from  the  conviction 
that  such  measures  are  not  within  the  Constitutkmal  provisbn  of 
Government 

How  this  ooold  aU  be  said,  when  the  Constitution  expressly  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  rejiplate  Commerce,  both  foreign  and  do- 
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inestic,  I  canoot  conceive.  But  the  Constitution  was  not  to  be  in* 
fled  with,  and  the  People  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  Country, 
I  believe,  by  a  great  majority,  is  of  opinion  that  this  duty  does  be- 
hng  to  Government,  and  ought  to  be  exercised.  All  the  new  Ex- 
pounders have  not  been  able  to  erase  this  general  power  over  Com* 
merce>  and  all  that  belongs  to  Commerce.  Their  fate,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  like  that  of  him  in  ancient  story.  While  endeavoring  to 
tear  up,  and  rend  asunder  the  Constitution,  its  strong  fibres  have  re- 
coiled, and  caught  them  b  the  deft*     They  experience 

*'  Milo's  feaiful  end- 
Wedged  in  the  timber  which  they  stroTe  to  rend.*' 

Gentlemen,  this  Constitutional  power  can  never  be  surrendered. 
We  may  as  well  give  up  the  whole  Commercial  power  at  once,  and 
tbiow  every  thing  connected  with  it  back  upon  the  States.  If  Con- 
gress surrender  the  power,  to  whom  shall  it  pass,  or  where  shall  it 
be  lodged  ?  Shall  it  be  left  to  six-and-twenty  difierent  Legislatures  ? 
To  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  unconnected  Banks  ?  No,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  allow  that  authority  to  be  surrendered,  would  be  to  aban- 
don the  vessel  of  State,  without  pilot  or  helm,  and  to  suffisr  her  to 
roll,  darkling,  down  the  current  of  her  fate. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  all  misapprehensions,  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  I  wish  to  state  my  own  opinion,  cleariy,  and  in  few 
words.  I  nave  never  said,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty,  in  Con- 
gress, under  all  circumstances,  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  No 
such  duty,  certainly,  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  in  express  terms. 
I  do  not  say  toh<U  particular  measures  are  enjoined  by  the  Consti'* 
tutbn,  in  this  respect.  Congress  has  its  discretion,  and  b  left  to  its 
own  judgment,  as  to  the  means  most  proper  to  be  employed.  But 
I  say  the  general  duty  does  exist. 

I  maintain  that  Congress  is  bound  to  take  care,  by  some  proper 
means,  to  secure  a  good  currency  for  the  PeopTe ;  and  that,  while 
this  duty  remains  unperfomied,  one  great  object  of  the  Constitution 
is  not  attained.  If  we  are  to  have  as  many  different  currencies  as 
there  are  States,  and  these  currencies  are  to  be  liable  to  perpetual 
fluctuation,  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  we  had  reached  that  secu- 
rity and  uniformity  in  Commercial  regulatbn,  which  we  know  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitutk)n  to  establish. 

The  Banks  may  all  resume  to-morrow  —  I  hope  they  will ;  but 
Ik)w  much  will  this  resumption  accomplish  ?  It  will  doubtless  af- 
ford good  local  currencies ;  but  will  it  give  the  Country  any  proper 
and  safe  paper  currency,  of  e<|ual  and  universal  value  ?  Certainly 
it  cannot,  and  will  not.  Will  it  bring  back,  for  any  length  of  time, 
exchanges  to  the  state  they  wero  in,  when  there  was  m  National 
Cuneocy  b  existence  ?    Certainly,  in  my  opmiony  it  will  not.    We 
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may  heap  ^Id  bags  upon  gold  bags,  we  raay  create  wbat  securides^ 
in  the  constitution  of  local  Banks,  we  please,  but  we  cannot  give  to 
any  such  Bank  a  character  that  shall  bsure  the  receipts  of  its 
notes,  with  equal  readiness,  erery  where  throufihout  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  fit>ni  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of.  Mexico  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Nothing  can  accomplish  this,  but  an  institution 
which  is  National  in  its  character*.  The  People  desire  to  see,  in 
their  currency,  the  marks  of  this  nationality.  They  like  to  see  the 
spread  Eade,  and  where  thev  see  that  they  have  confidence. 

Who,  if  he  will  look  at  the  present  state  of  things,  is  not  wise 
enough  to  see,  that  there  is  much  and  deep  cause  for  fear,  in  regard 
to  the  future,  unless  the  Government  will  take  the  subject  of  curren- 
cy under  its  own  control,  as  it  ought  to  do.  For  one,  I  think  I  see 
trouble  ahead,  and  1  look  for  ef&ctual  preventbn  and  remedy  only 
to  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  I  lock  not  without 
apprehension  upon  the  creation  of  numerous  and  powerful  State  In- 
stitutions, full  of  competition  and  rivalry,  and  under  no  common 
control.  I  look  for  other  and  often-repeated  expansk)ns  of  paper 
circulation,  inflatk>ns  of  trade,  and  general  excess;  and  then,  again, 
for  other  violent  ebbings  of  the  swollen  flood,  endmg  in  other  sus- 
pensions. I  see  no  steadiness,  no  security,  till  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  fulfil  its  constitutk>nal  duty.  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed, certainly,  if,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  benefits  of  a 
sound  and  uniform  convertible  paper  currency  can  be  enjoyed, 
while  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  six-and-twenty  States,  and  to 
eight  hundred  kx^al  Banks,  all  anxious  for  the  use  of  money,  and 
the  use  of  credit,  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  sub-Treasury  schemes  are  but  con- 
trivances for  getting  away  from  a  disagreeable  duty.  And,  after  all, 
tliere  are  scarcely  anv  two  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration, 
who  can  agree  upon  the  same  sub-Treasury  scheme.  Ekch  has  a 
plan  of  his  own.  One  man  requires  that  all  Banks  shall  be  discard- 
ed, and  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  shall  be  received  for  revenue. 
Another  will  exclaim,  "That  won't  do — that's  not  my  thunder." 
Another  would  prohibit  all  the  small  notes,  and  another  would  ban- 
bh  all  the  large  ones.  Another  is  for  a  special  deposit  scheme  — 
for  making  the  banks  sub-Treasuries  and  depositories-*  for  making 
sub-Treasuries  of  the  broken,  rotten,  treacherous  Banks  I  -—  for  tak- 
ing bank  notes,  tying  them  up  with  red  strings,  depositing  them  in 
the  vaults,  —  and  paying  them  out  again. 

It  has  been  the  propositbn  of  the  Admbistrasion,  to  separate  the 
money  of  the  Government  Crom  the  money  of  the  People ;  to 
secure  a  good  medium  c^  payments,  for  the  use  of  die  Treasury,  in 
collecting  and  disbuising  revenue,  and  to  take  no  care  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  Country.  This  is  tbe  sum  of  its  poficy. 
Looking  upon  this  whole  scheme  but  as  an  abandonment  of 
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dear  Consdtutbnal  obligation,  I  have  opposed  it,  in  every  form  in 
which  it  has  been  presented.  My  object,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  that  of  those  widi  whom  I  acted,  has  been  to  prevent  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  these  new  projects,  by  authority  of  law,  until 
another  Congress  should  be  elected,  which  might  express  the  will 
of  the  People,  formed  after  the  present  state  of  things  arose.  In 
this  object  we  have  succeeded.  If  we  have  done  little  positive 
good,  we  have  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  new  theories,  and  new  contrivances,  and  we  have  preserved 
the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  entire.  No  surrender  or  aban- 
donment of  important  powers  is,  as  yet,  endorsed  on  the  parchment 
of  that  Instrument.  No  new  clause  is  appended  to  it,  making  its 
provisions  a  mere  non  obsicmte  to  Executive  discretion.  It  has 
been  snatched  iix>m  the  furnace — from  this  furnace  of  party  conten- 
tion, heated  seven,  times  hotter  than  it  has  been  wont  to  be  heated, 
—  the  Constitution  has  been  rescued,  and  we  may  hold  it  up  to  the 
People,  this  day,  and  tell  them  that  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  is  not 
upon  it. 

But  now.  Gentlemen,  a  stronger  arm  must  be  put  forth.  A 
mightier  guardianship  must  now  interfere.  Time  has  been  gained 
for  public  discussion,  and  consideration,  and  the  great  result  is  now 
with  the  People.  That  they  will  ultimately  decide  right,  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence.  Party  attachment,  and  party  patronage,  it 
is  true,  may  do  much  to, delay  the  results  of  general  opinion,  but 
they  cannot  long  resist  the  convictions  of  a  whole  People.  It  is 
most  certain  that,  up  to  the  present  hour,  this  new  policy  has  been 
most  unfavorably  received.  State  after  State  has  fallen  off  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Administration,  on  account  of  its  promulgation, 
and  of  the  persevering  attempt  to  raise  upon  it  a  system  of  legal, 
practical  administration.  The  Message  of  September  completed 
the  list  of  causes  necessary  to  produce  a  popular  revolution  in  sen- 
timent in  Maine,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Since  the 
propositk)n  was  renewed,  at  the  late  session,  we  have  witnessed  a 
similar  revolution  in  Connecticut  and  Louisiana,  and  very  impor- 
tant changes,  perhaps  equivalent  to  revolutions,  in  the  strength  of 
parties  in  other  States.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  if  all  the 
Electors  of  the  Country  could  be  polled  to-day,  that  a  great  and 
decisive  majority  would  be  found  against  all  this  strange  policy. 
Yet,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  the  question,  by  any  means,  as 
decided.  The  policy  is  not  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  persisted  in. 
Its  friends  look  for  a  reaction  in  public  opinion.  I  think  I  under- 
stand their  hopes  and  expectations.  They  rely  on  this  reaction. 
Ever^  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  readwn.  A  month  ago,  this 
reaction  was  looked  for  to  show  itself  in  Louisiana*  Altogether 
disappointed  in  diat  quarter,  the  friends  of  the  policy  now  stretch 
their  hopes  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Unbn»  and  look  for  it  in 
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Maine.  In  my  opinioD,  Gentlemen,  there  cao  be  oo  reaction 
which  can  reconcile  the  people  of  this  Country  to  the  policy  at 
present  ( ursued. 

There  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  change.  If  the  AdministratioB 
will  not  change  its  course,  it  must  be  changed  itself.  But  I  repeat, 
that  the  decbion  now  lies  with  the  People ;  and  in  that  decision, 
when  it  shall  be  &irly  pronounced,  I  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce. 
We  ought  to  address  ourselves,  on  this  great  and  vital  question,  to 
the  whole  People,  to  the  candid  and  intelligent  of  all  parties.  We 
should  exhibit  its  magnitude ;  its  essential  consequence  to  the  Con* 
stitution ;  and  its  in6nite  superiority  to  all  ordinary  strifes  of  party. 
We  may  well  and  truly  sav,  that  it  is  a  new  question ;  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  People,  of  any  party,  is  not  committed  on  it;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  invoke  all  true  patriots,  all  who  wish  for  the  well* 
being  of  the  Government  and  the  Country,  to  resist  these  Experi- 
ments upon  the  Constitution,  and  this  wild  and  strange  departure 
from  our  hitherto  approved  and  successfiil  policy. 

At  the  same  time.  Gentlemen,  while  we  thus  invoke  aid  fiom  all 
quarters,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived.  We  must 
yield  to  no  expedients,  to  no  schemes  and  projects,  unknown  to  the 
Constitution,  and  alien  to  our  own  history  and  our  habits.  We  are 
to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  in  the  Constitution,  not  out  of  it. 
None  can  aid  us,  none  can  aid  the  Country,  by  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  mere  political  project,  or  any  devices  supply  the  place  of  regu- 
lar Constituuonal  administration.  Any  man  who,  in  the  present  cri- 
sis of  afiairs,  shall  set  up  hb  own  ingenuity,  or  follow  his  own  whim 
and  caprice,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Constitutbn  itself,  for  relief 
and  safety,  will  exhibit  the  foolhardiness  of  the  person,  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  old  Mysteries  which  undertook  to  represent  the  flood, 
who  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest  eminence  he  could 
reach,  and  when,  even  there,  the  swelling  waters  had  reached  to 
his  chin,  told  Noah  to  get  along  with  his  old  craft,  for  be  did  not 
tliink  there  would  be  much  of  a  storm,  after  all. 

It  was  to  prevent,  or  to  remedy,  such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists,  that  the  Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  T*he  time 
when  there  is  a  disordered  currency,  and  a  distracted  commerce,  is 
the  very  time  when  its  agency  is  required ;  and  I  hope  those  who 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  general  prosperity,  will  look  steadily  to  the 
light  whkh  the  Constitution  sheds  on  the  path  of  duty. 

As  to  you  and  me,  Fellow-Citizens,  our  course  is  not  doubtful. 
However  others  may  decide,  we  hold  on  to  the  ConstitutkMi,  and  to 
all  its  powers,  as  they  have  been  authentically  expounded,  and 
practbally  and  successfully  experienced,  for  a  long  period.  Our 
mterests,  our  habits,  our  a£^tions,  all  bind  us  to  the  principles  of 
our  Unkm  as  our  lemfing  and  guiding  star. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  resume  my  seat  without  expresnng,  again, 
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my  sense  of  gratitude  fer  your  genenous  appreciation  of  my  servicer 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  that  this  occasion  originated  with  the 
Boston  Mechanics,  a  body  always  distinguished,  always  honored, 
always  patriotic,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time*  Who  is  here,  whose  father  has  not  told  him— -there 
are  some  here  old  enough  to  know  it  thenoselves  —  that  they  were 
Boston  Mechanics  whose  blood  reddened  State  Street,  on  the  mem« 
orable  fifth  of  March.  And  as  the  tendencies  of  the  Revolution 
went  forward,  and  times  grew  more  and  more  critical,  it  was  the 
Boston  Mechanics  who  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  crowds 
which  freguented  the  Old  Whig  Head  Quarters  in  Union  Street, 
assembled,  as  occasion  required  Patriots  to  come  together,  in  the 
Old  South,  or  filled  to  sufibcation  thb  Immortal  Cradle  of  Ameri* 
can  Liberty. 

When  Independence  was  achieved,  their  course  was  alike  intelli'* 
gent,  wise,  and  patriotic.  They  saw,  as  quick  and  as  fully  as  any 
men  in  the  Country,  the  infirmities  of  the  Old  Confederation,  and 
discerned  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  remedied.  From  the 
first,  they  were  ardent  and  zealous  friends  of  the  present  Constitu-* 
tion.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  united  councils,  and  common  reg^ 
ulations,  for  all  the  States,  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 
They  saw,  what  indeed  is  obvbus  enough,  that  their  interest  was 
completely  involved  with  that  of  the  Mercandle  class,  and  other 
classes ;  and  that  nothing  but  one  general,  uniform  system  of  com« 
merce,  trade,  and  imports,  could  possibly  give  to  the  business  and 
industry  of  the  Country  vigor  and  prosperity.  When  the  Conven- 
tion for  acting  on  the  Constitution  sat  in  this  city,  and  the  result  of 
its  deliberations  was  doubtful,  the  Mechanics  assembled  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  and  passed  the  most  firm  and  spirited  Resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution;  and  when  these  Resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  Boston  Delegation,  by  a  Committee  of  which 
Colonel  Revere  was  Chairman,  they  were  asked  by  one  of  the 
members,  how  many  Mechanics  were  at  the  meeting;  to  which 
Colonel  Revere  answered,  "  More  than  there  are  stars  in  heaven." 
With  Statesman-like  sagacity,  they  foresaw  the  advantages  of  a 
United  Government.  They  celebrated,  therefore,  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  by  rejoicings  and  festivals,  such,  perhaps,  as  have 
not  since  been  witnessed.  Emblematic  representations,  long  pro- 
cessions of  all  the  trades,  and  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  the 
joyous  demonstration  of  gratified  patriotism,  distinguished  the  occa- 
sion. Gentlemen,  I  can  say  with  great  truth,  that  an  occasion 
intended  to  manifest  respect  to  me,  could  hav^  originated  no 
where  with  more  satb&ction  to  myself  than  with'  the  Mechanics  of 
Boston. 

I  am  bound  to  make  my  acknowledgments  1o  other  clasaas 
of  citizens  who  assemble  here  to  join  witfi  the  M^clmiies  in.  the 
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purpoAe  of  this  meetiiig.  I  see  with  pletsure  the  successors  and 
Ibliowers  of  the  Mathers,  of  Clarke,  and  of  Cooper ;  and  I  am  grati- 
fied, also,  by  the  presence  of  those  of  my  own  profession  in  whose 
immediate  presence  and  society  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  has 
been  passed.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  Talue  highly  this  proof  of 
their  regard.  We  have  walked  the  same  paths,  we  have  listened 
to  the  same  oracles,  we  have  been  guided,  together,  by  the  lights 
of  Dana,  and  Parsons,  and  Sewall,  and  Parker,  not  to  mention  liv- 
ing names,  not  unknown  or  unhonored,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  I  honor  the  Profession,  so  I  honor  and  r^pect  its  worthy  mem- 
bers, as  defenders  of  tnith,  as  supporters  of  law  and  liberty,  as  men 
who  ever  act  on  steady  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  and  fix>m 
whom  no  one,  with  a  right  cause,  is  turned  away,  though  he  may 
come  clothed  in  rags. 

Mingling  in  this  vast  assembly,  I  perceive.  Gentlemen,  many 
citizens,  who  bear  an  appellation  which  is  honored,  and  which  de- 
serves to  be  honored,  wherever  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality, 
humanity,  and  charity,  finds  regard  and  approbation  among  men  —  I 
mean  the  appellation  of  Boston  Merchants.  In  a  succession  of 
generations,  they  have  contributed,  uniformly,  to  great  objects  of 
public  interest  and  advantage.  They  have  founded  institutions  of 
Learning,  of  Piety,  and  of  Charity.  They  have  explored  the  field 
of  human  misfortune  and  calamity ;  they  have  sought  out  the  causes 
of  vice,  and  want,  and  ignoranee,  «iid  have  sought  them  only  that 
they  might  be  removed  and  extirpated.  They  have  poured  out 
their  wealth,  the  acquisition  of  their  industry  and  honorable  enter- 
prise, like  water,  that  that  might  relieve  the  necessities  of  poverty, 
administer  comfort  to  the  wretched,  soothe  the  ravings  of  distressed 
insanity,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
and  shed  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  reforming  influences  of 
religion,  where  ignorance  and  crime  have  abounded.  How  am  I 
to  commend,  not  only  single  acts  of  benevolence,  but  whole  lives 
of  benevolence,  such  as  this?  May  He  reward  them  —  may  that 
Almighty  Being  reward  them,  in  whose  irreversible  judgment,  in 
that  day  which  is  to  come,  the  merit  ev^n  of  the  widow's  mite 
shall  outweigh  the  advantages  of  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the 
world! 

Gentlemen,  Citizens  of  Boston,  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  you 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  neaHy  sixteen  years,  since,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  myself,  you  saw  fit  to  reauire  public  service  at  my 
hands,  and  to  place  me  in  the  National  Legislature.  If,  in  that 
long  period,  you  have  found,  in  my  pubSc  conduct,  something 
to  be  approved,  and  more  to  be  forgiven  than  to  be  reprehended, 
and  if  we  meet  here,  to-day,  better  friends  for  so  many  years  of 
acquaintance  and  mutual  confidence,  I  may  well  esteem  myself 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  xeveanL 
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I  offer  you,  again,  Fellow-Citizens,  my  gratefiil  acknowledgments, 
and  all  my  sincere  and  cordial  good  wishes ;  and  I  propose  to  you  — 

"  The  Citt  of  Boston  :  Mat  it  continue  to  be  the  Head 
Quarters  of  Good  Principles,  till  the  blood  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Patriots  shall  have  run  through  a  thousand 
generations  ! " 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  TO  GRADU- 
ATE THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS,  JANUARY  14,  1839. 

Oir  the  14th  of  January,  on  the  qaestion  of  postponing  the  bill  indefinitely, 
moved  by  Mr.  Rirxs-* 

Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  said,  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  look 
at  the  bill  before  he  was  called  on  to  vote  on  the  question  of  its  in- 
definite postponement.  He  should,  however,  take  the  occasion  to 
say  a  few  words,  principally  because  it  was  known,  on  some  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  the  public  lands,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
difier  from  those  with  whom  he  generally  acted.  He  well  recol- 
lected that  his  attention  was  earnestly  called  to  thb  subject  by  Mr. 
Madison,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  who  remarked  that  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  members  of  Congress  had  been  quite  too 
inattentive  to  it — that  it  was  a  great  interest.  And  it  might  show 
how  much  even  Mr.  Madison  underrated  this  interest,  when  he  (Mr. 
Webster)  stated  that  Mr.  Madison's  remark  was,  that  he  had  no 
doubt,  under  a  proper  admin'istration,  the  public  lands  would  yield 
annually  a  million  and  a  Aa(/*  of  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  said  the  earliest  occasion  for  his  taking  a  part  m  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  on  the  public  lands  was  the  nrst  session 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  graduation  bill  was  then  before 
Congress,  and  the  whole  subject  was  much  discussed.  He,  at  that 
time,  heard  doctrines  and  sentiments  advanced  which  struck  him 
very  strangely.  He  recollected  an  able  and  elaborate  argument  by 
a  member  iirom  Indiana,  designed  to  prove  that  all  the  new  lands  in 
any  new  State  became  the  property  of  that  State  by  the  mere  fact 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union.  He  heard  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
same  sendment,  from  a  member  from  Alabama,  so  distinguished  for 
legal  and  constitutional  attainment,  as  since  to  have  been  made 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  doc^ 
trines  and  opinions  be  had  certainly  opposed  with  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  as  having  no  foundation  in  constitutional  law,  and  as  sub- 
versive of  all  justice  and  equity  to  the  States.  They  did  not  obtain 
much  favor  with  the  country,  and,  after  a  while,  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned.  But,  then,  another  proposition  had  subsequendv 
arisen  in  another  quarter,  in  his  opmion  equally  obiecuonable,  which 
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was,  that,  though  the  public  lands  rightfully  belonged  to  this  GoT' 
eromeat,  yet  Congress  ought  to  cede  them  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie.  This,  also,  he  opposed,  and  should  continue  to  oppose, 
because  he  regarded  it  as  palpable  injustice  to  the  States  generally, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  the  trust  upon  which  the  lands  had  been 
originally  conveyed  to  Congress. 

In  regard  to  both  these  propositions,  Mr.  Webster  said,  that, 
while  be  had  exerted  himself  to  maintain  what  he  thought  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  concurring  with  those 
with  whom  he  generally  acted  on  political  subjects.  With  regard, 
however,  to  some  subordinate  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  adminis" 
tering  this  trust,  he  had  differed  from  them  last  session  on  the  pre^ 
emption  bill.  He  was  in  favor  of  that  bill.  He  wished  then,  and 
wished  now,  that  the  bill  had  been  more  perfect,  so  as  to  carry  out 
more  fully  and  com[detely  the  intentions  of  Congress.  And,  on 
this  subject  of  graduation,  he  had  ex{m»sed  opinions  at  an  early 
day,  in  which  his  friends  did  not  concur.  In  the  session  of  1827, 
1^8,  before  referred  to,  he  had  moved  to  amend  the  bill  then  pend- 
ing  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  what 
he  would  then  read.    Mr*  Webster  then  read  the  fbllowmg ;  — 

«  Further  to  amend  tlie  bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  eDacting  clause, 
and  inserting  the  following:  — 

"That,  at  any  time  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janttaiy,  anno  Domini 
one  tfaoutnuid  eiglit  hundiedand  twentv-niue^  such  portions  of  the  public 
lands  as  shall  have  been  oSbred  at  public  sale^  and  shall  also  have  been 

subject  to  entry  at  private  sale,  for  the  term  of years,  and  shall 

atill  remain  unsold,  shall  thencefbrward  be  ofiered  at  private  sale  in  parcels, 

conforming  to  sectional  divisions  and  subdivisioDs,  at  the  rate  of 

per  acre. 

«  Sec.  %,  ,^nd  beUfwrlhtr  enaeUd^  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  head  of  a  family,  young  man  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  widow^ 
not  having  received  a  donation  of  land  from  the  United  States,  and  wishing 
to  become  an  actnal  settler  on  any  paicel  of  pulHic  laiid  anthorized  by  the 

first  section  of  this  act  to  be  sold  at per  acre,  and  not  exceeding  in 

quantity  the  amount  of  one  quarter  section,  to  demand  and  receive,  from  the 
proper  register  and  receiver,  a  written  permission  to  settle  on  the  same,  upon 

payment,  to  be  made  to  the  proper  receiver,  of  the  sum  of cents  per 

acre ;  and  if  such  person,  so  applying  for  and  receiving  such  permission, 
shall  forthwith  settle  on  tite  said  land,  and  be  or  she,  or  his  or  her  heirs  or 
legal  representatives,  shall  cultivate  the  same  for  ^e  snccessive  yean,  and 
ahall  be  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  that  time,  theUf 
on  proper  proof  bein^  made,  before  the  register  and  receiver,  of  such  settle- 
ment,  cultivation,  and  pitizenship^  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  said  land  to  the 
person  who  received  such  permissiea,  or  his  or  her  heirs  or  legal  representa- 
tires.  And  the  ftith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  to  all  person* 
who  may  settle  on  the  public  landsi  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  seetion, 
that  DO  dispensation  shall,  at  any  time,  be  ffiantcu  to  any  individual  fit>ni 
compljring  with  the  substantial  conditions  nerein  preecrioed.  And  if  due 
proof  of  settlement,  cultivation,  and  citizenships  av  herein  reouired,  be  not 

made  within years  next  aftar  the  equratioB  of  said  five  yeu^ 

the  said  lancl  shall  min  be  subject  to  entiy  at  yrivale  nK  m  lead  be>* 
kmging  to  the  United  States*'^ 
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Mr.  Webster  said,  the  Senate  would  take  notice  that  the  bill 
then  pending  was  a  bill  ''  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
to  make  donations  thereof  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  the 
refuse  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie;"  that  his  amendment  em- 
braced two  objects — the  graduation  of  price,  and  the  donation  to 
actual  setders,  but  that  it  rejected  all  cessions  to  the  States.  It 
would  be  noticed,  too,  that  this  graduation  proposed  but  one  step, 
and  to  stop  there.  As  to  donations  to  actual  settlers,  he  had  often 
expressed  the  opinion,  and  still  entertained  it,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  wise  policy  in  Oovemment,  from  the  first,  to  have  made  a 
donation  of  half  a  quarter  or  one  quarter  section  to  every  actual 
settler,  the  head  of  a  family,  upon  condition  of  habitation  and  culti- 
vation ;  that  this  would  have  been  far  better,  and  freer  from  abuse, 
than  any  system  of  preemptbn. 

And,  as  to  graduation,  what  was  it  ?  It  simply  meant  a  reduce 
ticn  of  the  price,  in  order  to  make  sale  of  lands  that  would  not  sell 
at  the  existmg  price.  Certainly  it  could  be  no  matter  of  princy^le 
that  all  lands,  ^ood  and  bad,  should  be  held  at  the  same  rate.  It 
might  be  expedient  or  inexpedient,  but  no  principle  was  involved  in 
the  matter.  The  law  of  1820,  which  reduced  the  price  of  all  lands 
from  $2  to  $1  25  an  acre,  was  itself  a  graduation  bill,  and  a  most 
important  one,  and  its  effects  have  been  generally  thought  to  be 
useful.  When  lands  have  been  a  long  time  in  market  at  a  certain 
price,  and  have  not  commanded  it,  why  should  they  not  be  put  at 
a  price  at  which  they  will  sell  ?  In  all  this  matter,  he  had  always 
felt  the  conviction  that  the  real  object  of  the  conveyance  of  these 
lands  to  the  United  States  was,  that  they  should  be  sold  and  settled. 
Sale  and  settlement  were  the  great  ends  in  view.  He  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  to  be  sold  in  a  hurry,  or  crowded  on  the  market  be- 
yond the  demand.  But  they  were  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
as  fast  as  the  country  could  be  setded.  Jn  some  cases,  lands  had 
been  in  market  for  twenty  years.  They  were  inferior  lands,  and 
could  not  be  sold  at  the  general  price.  Why  should  they,  then,  not 
be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  they  would  bring  7  Was  this  not  what 
an  individual  would  do  who  held  lands  in  trust  to  sell  ?  He  knew 
very  well  that  where  these  poorer  lands  were  mixed  in  with  better 
lands  which  had  been  sold,  the  sale  and  cultivation  of  these  better 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  had  raised  the  price  of  the  poorer  lands ; 
so  that,  in  such  places,  some  of  these  poorer  lands  were  disposed  of 
every  year  at  the  common  price.  Yet,  even  here,  the  sales  were 
inconsiderable  and  lingering. 

But,  then,  there  were  other  causes  which  formed  the  main  occa- 
sion for  graduation  of  prices.  They  were  when  very  large  tracts  of 
lands  were  altogether  of  very  inferior  quality.  Such  large  tracts 
did  exist  in  several  of  the  South-Westem  States  —  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
VOL.  m.  48  rr* 
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that  large  temtories  of  thia  desctipdon  wocrld  oot  sell,  at  the  present 
price,  m  half  a  ceoturjF,  nor  a  century.  This  state  of  things  is  in- 
convenient to  the  States,  without  being  useful  to  the  United  States. 
While  held -by  the  United  States,  these  lands  are  not  subject  to 
State  taxation.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  burdens  thrown  on 
other  lands.  A  great  proprietor  is  in  the  State,  holding  targe  terri- 
tory, exempt  from  common  burdens.  Let  it  be  remembered  fMr. 
Webster  repeated^  that  our  trust  is  to  sell  and  settle,  not  to  hold 
permanently.  It  is  to  sell  and  settle,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to 
purposes  beneficial  to  all  the  People  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
against  all  notion  of  permanent  holding.  He  had  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  reserving  lands  supposed  to  contain  mines, 
with  a  view  of  leanng  them,  and  deriving  rent  to  GovemmeiiL 
His  opinion  had  always  been  diat  these  lands  should  be  examined, 
explored,  their  true  value  ascertained  and  disclosed,  and  then  the 
knds  sold,  hke  other  lands,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

He  said  that,  when  he  brought  forward  his  proposttbn,  in  April, 
1628,  most  of  bis  p<4itical  friends  voted  for  it.  But  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate;  and  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate, 
being  on  its  passage,  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  Web^  sud  he  had  now  stated,  in  very  few  words,  the 
history  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject  of  graduation.  He  hoped  it 
was  apparent,  at  least,  that  he  bad  embraced  no  new  sentiments 
suddenly.  He  thought,  as  he  always  bad  thought,  graduation  was 
a  question  of  degree.  It  was  wise  or  unwise  as  it  was  slow  and 
reasonable,  or  as  it  was  sudden  and  extravagant.  He  was  for 
a  sbw  graduation.  He  had  proposed  but  one  step.  He  was  for 
liying  that  first,  and  for  seeing  the  efiect.  He  had  felt  confident, 
and  still  felt  perfectly  confident,  that  there  were  vast  tracts  of  lands 
BOW  lying  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the  States,  that  would  not  be 
disposed  of  for  some  generations  to  come  without  a  reduction  of 
l^rice.  If  the  present  bill  should  be  made  conformable  to  his  prop- 
osition in  1828,  he  should  vote  for  it.  But  he  doubted  exceed- 
ingly whether  a  bill  satisfactory  to  any  part  of  the  House  could  be 
omed  through  Congress  at  this  session.  There  was  beginning  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  excitement  on  the  subject  in  the  country.  The 
doctrines  that  had  been  set  up  had  at  length  alarmed  the  States  and 
fhe  People.  For  his  part,  he  was  glad  to  see  this  roused  attention. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  public  mind  thus  awakened.  The  public 
knds  were  a  fond  for  the  use  of  all  the  People  of  the  United  States ; 
and  while  he  wished  that  this  fond  should  be  administered  m  a  spirit 
laf  the  titniosc  kindness  to  the  actual  settlers  and  the  People  of  the 
new  States,  he  should  consent  to  no  trifling  with  it,  no  wasting  of 
it,  no  eession  of  it,  no  diversion  of  it  in  any  mimner  from  that 
general  public  use  for  which  it  was  created. 
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IN  THE  SUPB£M£  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY 
9,  1899,  IN  THE  GREAT  APPEAL  CASE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
ALABAMA. 

The  record  (said  Mr.  Webster)  presents  this  case:  — 

The  Bank  of  the  Vhiied  St4xtes  b  a  corporation  created  by  a 
law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  By  that  act  the  bank,  among 
other  functions,  possesses  that  of  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1837,  having  funds  in  Mobile,  this  bank, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  its  agent,  Mr.  Poe,  puichased  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  remit  to  New  York.  This  bill,  drawn  at  Mobile 
upon  New  York,  and  endorsed  by  Wm.  D.  Primrose^  the  defend- 
ant in  this  case,  not  having  been  paid  either  at  New  York  or  by 
the  drawer,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  instituted  this  suit  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Alabama,  to  recover  the  money  due  on  the  bill. 

In  the  court  below,  it  was  decided  that  the  contract  by  Poe  in 
behalf  of  the  bank  was  void,  on  two  grounds;— first,  because  it 
was  a  contract  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama ;  whereas  a  bank  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  do  no  act  out  of  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ; — teconafyj 
because  Alabama  has  a  bank  of  her  own,  the  capital  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  State  herself,  which  is  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  ex- 
change, and  fiom  the  profits  of  which  she  derives  her  revenue ;  and, 
the  purchase  of  bilb  of  exchange  being  a  banking  operation,  the 
purchase  of  such  bills  by  others,  at  least  by  any  corporation,  although 
there  is  no  express  law  forbidding  it,  is  against  the  policy  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  that  State,  and  the  law  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  parties  are  rightfully  in  court  It  is  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  and  that  all 
the  citizens  who  compose  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  some  other 
State  besides  Alabama.  The  question  'is,  Can  they,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, do  any  act  within  the  State  of  Alabama  ?  In  other  wonls,  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
which  prohibits,  or  rigbtfhily  can  prohibit,  citizens  of  other  States, 
or  corporations  created  by  oibet  States,  from  buying  and  selling  bilb 
of  exchange  in  the  Stale  of  Alabama  ? 
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In  his  argument,  yesterday,  for  the  defendant  in  this  case,  my 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Van  de  Graff)  asked  certain  questions  which  I 
propose  to  answer. 

Can  this  bank  (said  he)  transfer  itself  into  the  State  of  Alabama  ? 
Certainly  not. 

Can  it  establish  a  branch  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  there  to  per- 
form the  same  duties,  and  transact  the  same  business,  in  all  respects, 
as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?     Certainly  not. 

^Can  it  exercise  in  the  State  of  Alabama  any  of  its  corporate 
(unctions  ?  Certainly  it  can.  For  m^  learned  friend  admits  its 
right  to  sue  in  that  State,  which  is  a  right  that  it  possesses  solely 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  by  which  the  bank  is 
incorporated. 

We  thus  clear  the  case  of  some  difficulty  by  arriving  at  this 
point,  —  the  admission  on  both  sides  that  there  are  certain  powers 
which  the  bank  can  exercise  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
certain  others  which  it  cannot  exercise. 

The  question  is,  then,  whether  the  bank  can  exercise,  within  the 
State  of  Alabama,  this  very  power  of  buying  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Our  proposition  is,  that  she  can  buy  a  bill  of  exchange  within  the 
State  of  Alabama ;  because  tliere  are  no  corporate  functions  necessa* 
ry  to  the  act  of  buying  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  because  buying  and 
selling  exchange  is  a  thing  open  to  all  the  world,  in  Alabama  as  well 
as  every  where  else ;  because,  although  the  power  to  buy  and  sell 
bills  of  exchange  be  conferred  upon  this  bank  by  its  charter,  and  it 
could  not  buy  or  sell  a  bill  of  exchange  without  that  provision  in 
its  charter,  yet  this  power  was  conferred  upon  it,  as  were  other 
powers  conferred  by  its  charter,  to  place  the  bank  upon  the  same 
footing  as  an  individual  —  to  give  it,  not  a  monopoly,  not  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  in  this  respeqt,  but  simply  the  same  power  which 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  as  individuals,  have  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  exercise.  The  banker,  the  broker,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  all  buy  bill^of  exchange  as  individuals :  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  a  corporation  may  do  it ;  and  we  say  that 
they  may  do  it,  though  they  do  it  in  the  name  of,  and  for,  the 
corporation.  We  say,  undoubtedly,  that  they  cannot  acquire 
power,  under  the  Pennsylvania  charter,  to  do  acts  in  Alabama 
which  they  cannot  do  as  individuals ;  but  we  say  that  the  cor- 
poration may  do,  in  their  corporate  character,  in  Alabama,  all  such 
acts,  authorized  by  their  charter,  as  the  membefs  thereof  would 
have  a  right  to  perform  as  individuals. 

The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  certainly  not  disposed 
to  concede,  gratuitously,  any  thing  in  this  case.  Yet  he  did  admit 
that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  the  acts  of  a  corporabon,  cre- 
ated by  one  State,  if  done  in  another  State,  would  be  valid.  He 
supposed  the  case  of  a  railroad  company  b  one  State  sending  an 
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a^ent  into  anotber  State  to  buy  jn»  ibr  the  constiuctioo  of  the  roacfr 
Without  conceding  expressly  the  point  of  law  in  that  case,  he 
admitted  that  it  would  be  a  case  very  different  firom  the  present ; 
and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  admission,  that  it  would  be  a 
single  special  act,  necessary  to  enable  the  ccnrporation  to  execute 
its  fiinctions  within  the  State  to  which  it  belonged,  and  in  this 
respect  differing  from  the  case  now  under  consideration.  In  what 
circumstance,  it  may  welt  be  asked,  do  the  cases  diflfer?  One  act 
only  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  set 
forth  in  this  record,  and  that  act  stands  singly,  and  by  itself. 
There  is  no  proof  before  the  court  that  the  corporation  ever  bought 
another  bill  of  exchange  than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  suit. 
Transactions  of  this  nature  most  necessarily  come  one  by  one 
before  this  coart,  when  they  come  at  all,  and  must  stand  or  Ml  on 
their  individual  merits,  and  not  upon  the  supposition  of  any  policy 
which  would  recognize  the  legality  of  a  single  act,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  the  dealings,  or  transactions,  generally,  of  wh»h  that  act 
is  a  part. 

Then,  as  to  the  other  reason  stated  by  my  learned  friend  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea  that  such  a  purchase  of  iron  might  be  supported,  — 
he  says  it  is  because  that,  in  that  case,  the  purchase,  being  made 
abroad  solely  to  enable  the  corporation  to  perform  its  functbns  at 
iiome,  might  be  considered  legal,  under  the  law  of  comity  from  one 
State  to  another. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  Webster,)  that  supposed  case  is  precisely  the 
case  before  the  ooort.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  corporation  established 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  whose  lawfol  functions  is  to  deal  in  ex- 
change. A  Philadelphia  merchant,  having  complied  with  the 
order  of  hb  correspondent  in  Alabama,  draws  a  bill  upon  him  for 
the  amount  due  in  consequence,  goes  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  sells  the  bill.  The  funds  thus  realized  by  the  bank 
from  the  purchase  of  bilb  of  exchange  accumulate  in  Alabama. 
How  are  those  ftmds  to  be  brought  back  by  the  Philadelphia  cor- 
poration within  its  contrd  ?  The  bank  has  unquestioned  power  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  dealing  in 
exchange,  with  a  power  to  act  only  on  one  end  of  the  line  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  How,  then,  is  the  bank  in  Philadelphia  to  get  its  funds 
back  from  Alabama  ?  Suppose  that  it  were  to  send  an  agent  there, 
and  boy  specie.  Can  the  bank  ship  the  specie  ?  Can  it  sign  an 
agreera«*nt  for  the  freight,  insurance,  and  charges^  of  bringing  it 
round  ?  To  do  that  would  be  an  act  of  commerce,  of  navigation, 
— not  of  exchange.  A  power  conferred  upon  a  bank  to  deal  in 
exchange  would  be  perfectly  nugatory,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
power  also  to  direct  its  funds  to  be  remitted.  The  practical  result 
of  a  contrary  construction  would  be,  that  this  Pennsylvania  bank 
may  cany  on  OEchange  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  or 
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Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  but  not  by  possibility  with  Mobile,  or 
any  other  city  or  place  in  the  South,  or  even  with  New  York, 
Trenton,  or  Baltimore.  Out  of  Pennsylvania  it  could  only  buy 
and  renoit.  It  could  get  no  return.  An  exchange  that  runs  but 
one  way !     What  sort  of  an  exchange  is  that  ? 

[Having  cleared  the  case  of  some  of  these  generalities,  Mr.  Web- 
ster proceeded  to  the  exposition  of  what  he  considered  a  constitu- 
tional, American  view  of  the  question.] 

The  record  of  this  case  finds  that  these  plaintifis,  the  members 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  citizens 
of  other  States,  and  that  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  of  Alabama. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  (to  begin  with  the  beginning  of  this  part  of 
the  question,)  what  are  the  relations  which  the  individual  citizens 
of  one  State  bear  to  the  individual  citizens  of  any  other  State  of 
this  Union  ? 

How  did  the  matter  stand  before  the  Revolution  ?  When  these 
States  were  colonies,  what  was  the  relation  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  colonies  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  that  of  aliens.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  all  citizens  of  the  same  colony ;  but  certainly  they 
were  fellow-subnects,  and  owed  a  common  allegiance ;  and  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  legislative  power  to  say  that  the  citizens  of 
any  one  of  the  colonic  should  be  alien  to  the  others.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  case  until  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  this  common 
allegiance  was  thrown  off.  After  a  short  interval  of  two  years, 
after  the  renunciation  of  that  allegiance,  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  adopted ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  was  the  relation  between 
the  citizens  of  the  different  States  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  Government  had  become  a  confederation.  But  it  was  some- 
thing more,  much  more.  It  was  not  merely  an  alliance  between, 
distinct  governments  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
but  it  recognized  and  confirmed  a  community  of  interest,  of  charac- 
ter, and  of  privileges,  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

"The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union," 
said  the  4th  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  "  the  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of 
each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  any  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce," &c.  This  placed  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  on  equal 
ground  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  might  exercise  in 
every  other  State.  So  things  stood  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  article  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, in  fewer  words  and  more  general  and  comprehensive  terms, 
confirms  this  community  of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  following 
form:  —  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
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privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  How* 
ever  obvious  and  general  this  provision  may  be,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  some  particular  application  to  the  case  now  before  the  court ; 
the  article  in  the  Confederation  serving  as  the  expounder  of  thb 
article  b  the  Constitution. 

That  this  article  in  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  on  the  cit- 
izens of  each  State  political  rights  in  every  other  State,  is  admitted. 
A  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  go  into  Virginia  and  vote  at  an 
election  in  that  State ;  though,  when  he  has  acquired  a  residence  in 
Virginia,  and  is  otherwise  qualiGed,  as  required  by  her  Constitution, 
he  becomes,  without  formal  adoption  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  a  citi- 
zen of  that  State  politically.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  com- 
merce, buying  and  selling,  it  is  evidendy  not  in  the  pow^  of  any 
State  to  impose  any  hinderance  or  embarrassment,  or  lay  any  excise, 
toll,  duty,  or  exclusion,  upon  citizens  of  other  States,  to  place  them, 
coming  there,  upon  a  different  footing  from  her  own  citizens. 

There  is  one  provision,  then,  in  the  Constitution,  by  which  citizens 
of  one  State  may  trade  in  another  without  hinderance  or  embarrass- 
ment. 

There  is  another  provbion  of  the  Constitution  by  which  citizens 
of  one  State  are  entitled  to  sue  citizens  of  any  other  State  b 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

This  b  a  veiY  plain  and  clear  right  under  the  Constitution ;  but 
it  is  not  more  clear  than  the  preceding. 

Here,  then,  are  two  dbtinct  constitutional  provisions  confeiring 
power  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  ev^  other  State,  as  to 
what  they  may  do  in  Alabama  or  any  other  State:  citizens  of  other 
States  may  trade  in  Alabama  in  whatsoever  b  lawful  to  citizens  of  ^ 
Alabama ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their  dealings,  they  have  claims 
on  citizens  of  Alabama,  they  may  sue  in  Alabama  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  This  b  American,  constitutional  law,  independ* 
ent  of  all  comity  whatever. 

By  the  decbions  of  this  court,  it  has  been  settled  that  thb  right  to 
sue  is  a  right  which  may  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  a  corporation. 
Here  b  one  of  their  rights,  then,  which  may  be  exercised  in  Alabama 
by  citizens  of  anoUier  Stkte  in  the  name  of  a  corporation.  If  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  can  exercise  in  Alabama  tne  right  to  sue,  in 
the  name  of  a  corporation,  what  hinders  them  fiom  exercbing  in  the 
same  manner  this  other  constitutional  right,  the  right  to  tradel  If 
it  be  the  established  right  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  to  sue  in  Ala- 
bama in  the  name  of  a  corporation,  why  may  they  not  do  any  other 
lawfiil  act  in  die  name  of  a  corporation  ?  If  no  reason  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  given,  then  the  law  in  the  one  case  b  the  law  also  in 
the  other  case. 

My  learned  friend  invs,  indeed,  that  suing  and  making  a  contract 
are  diflbrent  thbgs.    True ;  but  thb  argument,  so  &r  as  it  baa  any 
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fi)ice,  makes  against  his  cause ;  for  it  is  a  much  more  distinct  exer-' 
cise  of  corporate  power  to  bring  a  suit,  than  by  an  agent  to  make  a 
purchase.  What  does  the  law  take  to  be  true  when  it  says  that  a 
corporation  of  one  State  may  sue  in  another?  Why,  that  the  cor- 
poration is  there,  in  court,  ready  to  submit  to  the  court's  decree,  a 
party  on  its  record.  But  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  bill  of 
exchange,  such  as  b  the  subject  of  this  suit,  what  b  assumed  ?  No 
more  than  that  George  Poe  bought  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  paid 
the  value  for  it  on  account  of  his  employers  in  Philadelphia.  So 
far  iix>m  its  being  a  more  natural  right  tor  a  corporation  to  be  allowed 
to  sue,  it  b  a  more  natural  right  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  in  a  State  in 
which  the  corporation  does  not  exbt.  What  is  the  distinction  ? 
Bu3ring  a  bill  of  exchange  b  said  to  be  an  act,  and,  therefore, 
the  corporation  could  not  do  it  in  Alabama.  Is  not  a  suit  an  act  ? 
Is  it  not  doing?     Does  it  not,  in  truth,  involve  many  acts ? 

The  tnith  b,  that  this  argument  against  the  power  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  do  acts  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  authority 
by  which  it  b  created,  b  refuted  by  all  history  as  well  as  by 
plain  reason.  , 

What  have  all  the  great  corporations  in  England  been  doing 
fer  centuries  back?  T%e  Englbh  Ekst  India  Company,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  trading  all  over  the 
Eastern  world.  That  company  traded  in  Asia  before  Great  Britain 
had  establbhed  any  territorial  government  there,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  England  never  pretended  to  any  territorial  au- 
thority. The  Bank  of  England,  established  in  1694,  has  been 
always  trading  and  dealing  in  exchanges  and  bullion  with  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  marts  of  Europe.  Numerous  other  corpora- 
tions have  been  created  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
power  over  matters  and  things  in  territories  wherein  the  power  of 
England  has  never  been  exerted.  The  whole  commercial  world 
b  full  of  such  corporations,  exercising  similar  powers,  beyond  the 
territorial  jurisdk;tk)n  within  which  they  have  legal  existence. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  right,  secured  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  sue  in  any  other  State  in  the  name  of  a  corporation,  is  no 
more  clear  than  thb  other  right  of  such  .a  corporation  to  trade  in  any 
other  State ;  nor  even  so  clear :  it  b  a  farther-fetched  legal  pre* 
sumption,  or  a  much  greater  extent  of  national  courtesy  or  comity, 
to  suppose  a  foreign  corporation  actually  in  court,  in  its  legal  exbt- 
enoe,  with  its  legal  attributes,  and  acting  in  its  own  name,  than  it  b 
to  allow  an  ordinary  act  of  trade,  done  by  its  agent,  on  its  own 
account,  lo  be  a  valid  transaction. 

Mr.  Webster  here  referred  to  an  opinion  of  thb  court  directly  bear- 
ing on  thb  question.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  VniUeA 
Steitei  vs,  DeBeaux,  decided  in  1809.  The  bank  here  mentioned 
wBi  Ae  first  Bank  of  the  Uaited  States,  which  had  not,  like  the  last, 
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express  authority  given  in  its  charter  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  sued,  therefore,  as  this  plaintiff  sues,  m  its  name 
as  a  corporation ;  but  with  an  averment,  as  here,  that  its  members- 
were  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  action  being  brought  against  a 
citizen  of  Georgia.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  plaintiffi 
might  not  exercise  their  constitutional  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  although  they  appeared  in  the  name  of  their 
Pennsylvania  corpOTation;  and  the  court  decided  that  they  might. 
**  Substantially  and  essentially,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  *'  tbe 
parties  in  such  a  case,  where  the  members  of  the  corporation  are 
aliens,  or  citizens  of  a  different  State  from  the  opposite  party, 
come  within  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
tbe  Constitution  on  the  national  tribunals."  ''That  corporaticHis 
composed  of  citizens  are  considered  by  the  Legislature  as  citizens, 
under  certiun  circumstances,  is  to  be  strongly  inferred  from  the 
registering  acts.  It  never  could  be  intendeid  that  an  American 
registered  vessel,  abandoned  to  an  insurance  company  composed  of 
citizens,  should  lose  her  character  as  an  American  vessel ;  and  yet 
this  would  be  the  consequence  of  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
corporation  were,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  out  of  view,  and 
mergediNn  the  corporation." 

The  argument  here  is,  that  citizens  may  exercise  their  rights 
of  suing,  as  such  citizens,  in  the  name  of  their  corporation ;  be* 
cause,  in  such  a  name,  the  law  recognizes  them  as  competent 
to  engage  in  transactions,  hold  property,  and  enjoy  rights  proper 
for  them  as  citizens. 

If  the  court  agree  in  this  language  of  its  own  opinion  as  (ar  back 
as  the  year  1809,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  cidzens  of  the  United  States,  are  not  mergecl  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  by  which  they  are  associated,  and  under 
which  they  are  parties  to  this  suit.  If  there  ever  was  a  human  be-» 
ing  that  did  not  argue  to  the  obscure  from  the  more  obscure,  it  wa» 
certainly  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  And  what 
is  his  argument  to  prove  that  the  citizens  of  one  State  may  sue  in* 
another  by  a  corporate  name  ?  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  may 
sue  by  a  corporate  name,  because  they  can  do  acts  out  of  court  by 
a  corporate  name ;  whilst,  directly  reversing  this  conclusioo,  it  has 
been  held  in  this  case,  in  the  court  below,  that,  whilst  a  corpecation- 
of  one  State  may  rightfully  sue  in  another  State,  it  cannot  do  any 
other<act  therein. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  (said  Mr.  Webster,)  I  see  no  occasion  to 
invoke  the  law  of  comity  or  international  courtjesy  to  our  aki.  Here 
our  case  stands,  independently  of  that  law,  on  Americaii>  ground,  as 
an  American  question. 

Now,  as  to  the  reascm  of  the  case.  What  possible  dffierence  can 
it  make,  if  these  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  can  trade,  ok  buy  and  sell 
VOL.  ni.  49  GO. 
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bOls,  in  Alabama,  whether  the  tracGng,  or  baying  and  selKng,  he 
under  one  agency  or  another  ?  That  Poe  (the  agent  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  at  Mobile)  could,  under  a  power  of  attorney 
fipom  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  in 
Alabama,  will  not  be  denied.  If,  without  an  act  of  incorporation, 
several  citizens  of  Philadelphia  should  form  an  association  to  buy 
and  sell  biUs  of  exchange,  with  five  directors  or  managers  of  its  con^ 
cems,  those  five  directors  may  send  as  many  agents  as  they  please 
mto  other  States  to  buy  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Having  thus  formed 
themselves  mto  this  associated  company,  and  appointed  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  their  business,  if  they  should  go  one  step 
further,  and  olMam  a  charter  from  Pennsylvania,  that  their  meetings 
and  proceedings  may  be  more  regular,  and  the  acts  of  the  associa^ 
tion  more  methodical,  what  would  be  the  difierence,  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  between  the  acts  of  the  members  of  such  a  corporation,  and 
the  acts  of  the  same  individuals  associated  for  the  same  purposes 
without  incorporation,  and  acting  by  common  agents,  correspond- 
ents, or  attorneys?  The  officers  of  a  bank  are  but  the  agents  of 
the  profHrietors ;  and  their  purchases  and  sales  are  founded  upOn  their 
property,  and  directed  by  their  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts 
of  agents  of  unincorporated  associations  or  partnerships.  The  Girard 
Bank,  we  all  know,  was  never  incorporated  until  after  Mr.  Girard's 
death ;  yet  its  proprietor,  during  a  conaderaUe  part  of  his  life,  and 
until  bis  death,  acted'  as  a  banker.  Could  he  not,  during  his  life, 
send  an  agent  into  Alabama,  and  there  purchase  bills  of  exchange  ? 
And  if  his  neighbors  over  the  way  chose  to  ask  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  they  thereby  any  less 
entitled  to  the  privfleges  common  to  all  other  citizens,  than  Stephen 
Girard  was  ?  , 

I  agree,  certanly,  generally,  that  a  Suite  law  cannot  operate  ex^ 
territorially,  as  the  phrase  is.  But  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  State 
authority  may  create  an  artificial  being,  giving  it  legal  existence^ 
and  that  that  being,  dios  created,  may  legally  sue  m  other  States  than 
that  by  whbh  it  is  created.  It  follows,  of  course,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  right  of  stnt  in  another  State,  that  it  may  obtain  judgment 
there.  If  it  obtain  judgment,  it  may  accept  satisfiiction  of  that 
judgment.  If  a  judgment  be  crf>tained  in  Alabama  by  the  Bank  of 
tin  United  States,  would  not  ah  acknowledgment  of  satb&ctioB  by 
an  agent  of  the  bank  be  a.  satisfaction  of  the  decree  of  the  court  ? 
How  i&  the  fruit  of  a  suit  to  be  gathered,  if  the  bank,  by  it3  agent, 
cannot  do  this  act?  What  benefit  can  it  be  to  this  bank  to  be 
allowed  to  sue  in  Alabama,  if  it  canndt  take  the  money  sued  for? 
But  it  is  said,  by  the  court  below,  that  it  cannot  recover  money  is 
Alabama,  because  it  cannot  do  an  act  there  I  Aocondbg  to  thb 
argument,  altboQ^  the  power  to  appeal  to  law  and  the  power  to 
VBCOVerjndgnientexist,  yet  tlie/iioricalBjfMB  * 
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On  the  commercial  branch  of  this  question,  (Mr.  Webster  con* 
tinned,)  he  would  say  but  little.  But  thus  much  he  would  say  i 
The  State  of  Alabama  cannot  make  any  commercial  regulation  for 
her  own  emolument  or  beneGt,  such  as  should  create  any  difference 
between  her  own  citizens  and  citizens  of  other  States.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  may  not  make  corporatioDS,  and  give 
to  them  privileges  which  she  does  uot  give  to  her  citizens.  But  be 
did  say,  that  she  cannot  create  a  monopoly  to  the  prejudice  of  citi* 
zens  of  other  States,  or  to  the  disparagement  or  prejudice  of  any 
common  commercial  right.  Suppose  that  a  person,  having  occasion 
to  purchase  bills  of  exchange,  should  not  like  the  credit  of  tills  sold 
by  the  Bank  of  Alabama ;  or  suppose  (what  is  within  the  reach  of 
possibility)  that  the  Bank  of  Alabama  should  fail ;  may  not  a  citi- 
zen buy  bills  elsewhere  ?  Or  is  it  supposed  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama  can  give  such  a  preference  to  any  institution  of  her  own  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  that  no  exchange  can  be  bought 
and  sdd  within  her  limits  but  by  that  institution?  It  would  be, 
doubtless,  doing  the  State  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  she  could 
entertain  any  such  purpose. 

In  conclusion  of  the  argument  upon  this  point,  (said  Mr.  Webster,) 
I  maintain  that  the  plaintiffi  in  this  case  had  a  right  to  purchase  this 
bill,  and  to  recover  judgment  upon  it.  For  the  same  reason  that 
they  had  a  right  to  bring  this  suit,  they  had  the  right  to  do  the  act 
upon  which  the  suit  was  brought. 

But,  if  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffi,  under  this  constitutional  view 
of  the  case,  be  doubted,  then  what  has  been  called  the  comity 
of  nations  obliges  the  court  to  sustain  the  plaintifl^  in  this  cause. 

The  term  "  comity  "  is  taken  from  the  civil  law.  Vattel  has  no 
distinct  chapter  upon  that  head.  But  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  by 
other  authorities  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  in  effect  by  him. 
It  is,  in  general  terms,  that  there  are,  between  nations  at  peace 
with  one  another,  rights,  both  national  and  individual,  resulting  from 
the  comity  or  courtesy  due  from  one  friendly  nation  to  another. 
Among  these  is  the  right  to  sue  in  their  courts  respectively ;  the 
right  to  travel  in  each  other's  dominions  ;  the  right  to  pursue  one's 
vocation  in  trade ;  the  right  to  do  all  things,  generally,  which  belong 
to  the  citizens  proper  of  each  country,  and  which  they  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  doing  by  some  positive  law  of  the  state.  Among 
these  rights,  one  of  the  clearest  is  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  one  nation 
to  take  away  his  property  from  the  territory  of  any  other  friendly 
nation,  without  molestation  or  objection.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
comity  of  nations.  It  is  the  usage  of  nations,  and  has  become  a 
positive  obligation  on  all  nations.  I  know  (said  Mr.  Webster)  that 
It  is  but  custopiary  or  voluntary  law ;  that  it  is  a  law  existing  by  the 
common  understanding  and  consent  of  nations,  and  not  established 
&>r  the  government  of  nations  by  any  common  superior.    For  this 
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reason,  every  nation,  to  a  certain  extent,  judges  for  itself  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation  of  this  law,  and  puts  its  own  construction  upon 
it.  Every  other  nation,  however,  has  a  right  to  do  the  same ;  and 
if,  therefore,  any  two  nations  differ  irreconcilably  in  their  construc- 
tion of  this  law,  there  is  no  resort  for  settling  that  difference  but  the 
ultima  ratio  regvm. 

The  right  of  a  foreigner  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  any  country  may 
be  regulated  by  particular  laws  or  ordinances  of  that  country.  He 
may  be  required  to  give  security  for  the  costs  of  suit  in  any  case,  or 
not  to  leave  the  country  until  the  end  of  the  controversy.  He  may 
possibly  be  required  to  give  security  that  he  will  not  carry  his 
property  out  of  the  country  till  his  debts  are  paid.  But  if,  under 
pretence  of  such  regulation,  any  nation  shall  impose  unreasonable 
restrictions  or  penalties  on  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  the 
power  of  judging  that  matter  for  itself  lies  with  that  other  nation. 
Suppose  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  for  example, 
should  say  that  every  foreigner  should  pay  into  the  public  Treasury 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  any  amount  which  he  might  recover 
by  suit  in  our  courts  of  law ;  would  such  a  regulation  be  perfectly 
just  and  right  ?  Or  would  not  the  practice  of  such  extortion  upon 
the  citizens,  of  other  nations  be  a  just  ground  of  complaint;  and,  if 
unredressed,  a  ground  of  war,  much  mDre  sufficient  than  most  of  the 
causes  which  put  nations  in  arms  against  one  another?  What  is,  in 
fact,  now  the  question,  which  has  assumed  .so  serious  an  aspect 
between  the  Governments  of  France  and  Mexico  ?  One  of  the 
leading  causes  of  difference  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  is,  not  that  the  courts  of  Mexico  are  not  open  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  France,  but  that  the  courts  do  not  do  justice 
between  them  and  the  citizens  of  Mexico;  in  other  words,  that 
French  subjects  are  not  treated  in  Mexico  according  to  the  comity 
of  the  law  of  nations.  [Mr.  Webster  said  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
merits  of  this  quarrel :  into  that  he  did  not  enter :  he  spoke  only 
ef  things  alleged  between  the  parties.]'  Look  (said  Mr.  Webster) 
into  Vattel,  and  you'  will  find  that  this  very  right  to  carry  away 
property,  the  proceeds  of  trade,  from  a  foreign  friendly  country, 
iy  exchange y  is  a  well-understood  and  positive  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Suppose  that  there  existed  no  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France  or  England,  guarantying  these  rights  to  each 
other's  citizens ;  these  rights  would  yet  exist,  by  tacit  consent  and 
permission.  Suppose  this  Government,  in  the  absence  of  treaties, 
were  to  shut  its  courts  against  the  citizens  of  either  nation,  (to  do  so 
would  be  only  a  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations,)  and  should  grant 
them  no  redress  upon  complaint  being  made;  it  might,  unquestion- 
ably, be  ground  ot  war  against  the  United  States  by  that  nation. 

There  are  in  London  several  incorporated  insurance  companies. 
Suppose  a  ship,  insured  by  one  of  these  companies,  should  be  wrecked 
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in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Boog  abaodonedy  she  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  by  which  she  was  insured.  I  deniaBd 
whether  the  insurersi  may  not  come  and  take  thb  property,  and 
bring  an  action  ibr  it,  if  necessary,  in  any  court  in  this  country, 
State  or  Federal.  They  may  recover  by  an  action  of  tort  against 
the  wrong-doer.  They  may  replevy  their  property,  if  necessary,  or 
sell  it,  or  refit  it,  or  send  it  back.  U^jquestionably,  if  any  country 
were  to  debar  the  citizens  of  another  country  of  the  enjoyment  of 
these  common  rights  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  it  would  be 
cause  of  war.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  single  act  of  that  sort  would, 
or  should,  bring  on  a  war ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  that  nature,  so 
plain  and  manifest  a  violation  of  our  duty  under  the  law  of  nations, 
as  to  justify  war.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
in  the  present  case,  liowever,  .these  insurance  companies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  rightful  remedy.  You  let  them  sue,  indeed  ;  but 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Webster  here  referred  to  a  case  tried  some  time  ago  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  District,  in  which  be  was  counsel, 
in  which  a  vessel  insured  b  Boston  was  wrecked  m  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  abandoned  to  the  insurers.  The  insurance  office  sent  out 
an  agent,  who  did  that  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  said  was  an 
acceptance  of  the  abandonment.  On  the  question  whether  the  agent 
of  the  Boston  office  accepted  the  abandonment,  (said  Mr.  Webs^,) 
the  court  decided  the  case.  If  we  had  sakl  that  we  sent  him  down, 
indeed,  but  that  his  agency  ceased  when  he  got  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  State,  and  be  could  do  no  act  when  he  got  beyond  it,  and  the 
court  had  agreed  with  us,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  our  cause. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me,  nor  probaoly  to  the  court,  that  the 
agency  of  our  agent  terminated  die  oooment  thai  be  passed  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

The  law  of  comity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  it 
does  authorize  a  corporation  of  any  State  to  make  contracts  be- 
yond the  limits  of  that  State. 

How  does  a  State  contract  ?  How  manv  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  have  made  contracts  ibr  loans  in  England !  A  State  is  sov- 
ereign, b  a  certain  sense.  But,  when  a  State  sues,  it  sues  as  a  cor- 
poration. When  it  enters  into  contracts  with  the  citizens  of  foreign 
nations,  it  does  so  in  its  corporate  character.  I  now  say,  that  it  is 
the  adjudged  and  admitted  law  of  the  wodd,  that  corporations  have 
the  same  right  to  contract  and  to  sue  b  formgn  countries  as  individ- 
uals haVe.  By  the  law  of  natbns,  individuals  of  other  countries  are 
allowed  b  tins  country  to  conUract  and  sue ;  and  we  make  no  dis- 
tbctioo,  b  the  case  oi  individuals,  between  the  right  to  sue  and  the 
ri^  to  contract.  Nor  can  anv  such  distinction  be  sustabed  b  law 
b  the  case  of  corporatkms.  Where,  b  history,  in  the  books,  is  anv 
kw  or  aaim  to  be  fomd,  (eooeept  dw  disputed  case  finom  Virginia,) 
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m  which  a  distmction  is  drawn  between  the  rights  of  individuate  and 
of  corporations  to  contract  and  sue  in  foreign  countries  in  regard  to 
things,  generally,  free  and  open  to  every  body  ?  In  the  whole  civiK 
ized  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  equal  rights  of  corporations  and  individuals, 
in  this  respect,  have  been  undisputed  until  now,  and  in  this  case ; 
and  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  pet  up  between  them  at  this  day,  it  lies 
with  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  produce  some  semblance 
of  authority  or  show  of  reason  for  it. 

But  it  is  argued,  that,  though  this  law  of  comity  exists  as  between 
independent  nations,  it  does  not  exist  between  the  States  of  this 
Union.  That  argument  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  judgment  in  the  court  below. 

In  respect  to  this  law  of  comity,  it  is  said,  States  are  not  nations ; 
they  have  no  national  sovereignty ;  a  sort  of  residuum  of  sovereignty 
is  all  that  remains  to  them.  The  national  sovereignty,  it  is  said,  is 
conferred  on  this  Government,  and  part  of  the  municipal  sovereignty. 
The  rest  of  the  municipal  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  learned  judge  who 
resided  in  that  court,  I  cannot  follow  in  the  train  of  his  argument, 
can  make  no  diagram,  such  as  this,  of  the  partition  of  national 
character  between  the  State  and  the  General  Governments.  I 
.cannot  map  it  out,  and  say,  '<  So  far  is  national,  and  so  far  munici- 
pal; and  here  is  the  exact  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends."  We  have  no  second  Laplace,  and  we  never  shall 
have,  with  his  Micanique  Politique,  able  to  define  and  describe  the 
orbit  of  each  sphere  in  our  political  system  with  such  exact  mathe- 
matical precision.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  arranging  these  gov* 
emments  of  ours  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  go  on  forever  without  impinging.  These  institutions  are  practical, 
admirable,  glorious,  blessed  creations.  Still  they  were,  when  created, 
experimental  institutions ;  and  if  the  Ck)nvention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  set  down  in  it  certain  general 
definitions  of  power,  such  as  have  been  alleged  in  the  argument  of 
this  case,  and  stopped  there,  I  verily  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  fifty  years  <which  have  since  elapsed,  this  Government  would 
have  never  gone  into  operation. 

Suppose  that  ttiis  Constitution  had  said,  in  terms,  after  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  below,  ^^AU  national  sovereignty  thaU  belong  to 
the  United  States^,  all  municipal  sovereignty  to  the  several  States  J* 
I  will  say  that,  however  clear^  however  distinct,  such  a  definition 
may  appear  to  those  who  use  it,  the  employment  of  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution could  only  have  led  to  utter  confusion  and  uncertainty.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  States  have  no  national  sovereignty. 
The  laws  of  some  of  the  States — Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance — provide  punishment  for  treason.    The  power  thus  exercised 
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is  certainly  not  municipal.  Virginia  has  a  law  of  alienage :  that  is 
a  power  exercised  against  a  foreign  nation.  Does  not  the  question 
necessarily  arise,  when  a  power  is  exercised  concerning  an  alien  en^ 
emy  —  "  Enem^  to  whom  ?  "  The  law  of  escheat,  which  exists  in 
many  States,  b  also  the  exercise  of  a  great  sovereign  power. 

The  term  "  sovereignty  "  does  not  occur  in  the  Constitution  at  all. 
The  Constitution  treats  States  as  States,  and  the  United  States  as 
the  United  States;  and,  by  a  careful  enumeration,  declares  all  the 
powers  that  are  granted  to  the  United  States,  and  all  the  rest  are 
reserved  to  the  States.  If  we  pursue  to  the  extreme  point  the 
powers  granted  and  the  powers  reserved,  the  powers  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments  will  be  found,  it  is  to  be  feared,  impinging 
and  in  conflict.  Our  hope  is,  that  the  prudence  and  patriotism  of 
the  States,  and  the  wbdom  of  this  Government,  will  prevent  that 
catastrophe.  For  myself,  I  will  pursue  the  advice  of  the  court  in 
Deveaux's  case ;  I  will  avoid  nice  metaphysical  subtilties,  and  all 
useless  theories ;  I  will  keep  my  feet  out  of  the  traps  of  general  defi- 
nition ;  I  will  keep  my  feet  out  of  all  traps ;  I  will  keep  to  things  as 
they  are,  and  go  no  farther  to  inquire  what  they  might  be,  if  they 
were  not  what  they  are.  The  States  of  this  Unbn,  as  States,  are 
subject  to  all  the  voluntary  and  customary  law  of  nations.  [Mr. 
Webster  here  referred  to  and  quoted  a  passage  from  Vattel,  page 
61,  which,  he  said,  clearly  showed  that  States  connected  together 
as  are  the  States  of  this  Union,  must  be  considered  as  much  amena* 
ble  to  the  law  of  nations  as  any  others.] 

If,  for  the  decision  of  any  question,  the  proper  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  the  law  of  nations,  that  law  adheres  to  the  subject.  It  follows  the 
subject  through,  no  matter  into  what  place,  high  or  low.  You  x^an* 
not  escape  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  where  it  is  applicable.  The 
air  of  every  judicature  is  fiill  of  it.  It  pervades  the  courts  of  law  of 
the  highest  character,  and  the  court  of  pie  poudre ;  ay,  even  the 
constable's  court.  It  is  part  of  the  universal  law.  It  may  share  the 
glorious  eplogy  pronounced  by  Hooker  upon  law  itself — that  there  is 
nothing  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  power,  nothing  so 
low  as  to  be  beneath  its  care.  If  any  question  be  within  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  law  of  nations  is  there.  If  the  law 
of  comity  does  not  exist  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  how  can 
it  exist  between  a  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  sovereignty? 

Upon  all. the  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  case,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  if  the  law  of  comity  do  not 
exist  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  it  cannot  exist  between  the 
States  individually  and  foreign  Powers.  It  is  true,  a  State  cannot 
make  a  treaty ;  she  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  new  chapter  on  the  law 
of  nations;  but  the  law  which  prevails  among  nations — the  cus- 
tomary rule  of  judicature,  recognized  by  all  nations  —  binds  her 
in  all  her  courts. 
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I  have  beard  no  aiiswer  to  another  argument.  If  a  contract 
be  made  in  New  York,  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  there 
executed,  and  suit  is  brought  upon  it  in  Alabama,  it  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  contract  was  made.  In  a  case 
now  before  this  court,  there  has  been  a  decision  by  the  court  of 
Alabama,  in  which  that  court  has  undertaken  to  learn  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  administer  it  in  Alabama.  Why 
take  notice  in  Alabama  of  the  law  of  New  York  ?  Because, 
simply,  there  are  cases  b  which  the  courts  in  Alabama  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  administer  that  law,  and  to  enforce  rights 
accordingly.  That  (said  Mr.  Webster)  is  the  very  point  for 
which  we  contend,  viz.,  the  court  in  Alabama  should  have  ^ven 
effect  to  rights  exercised  in  that  State  by  the  plaintiff  in  the 
present  caUse,  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania,  without  pre* 
judice  to  the  State  of  Alabama.^ 

After  all  that  has  been  said  in  argument  about  corporations,  they 
are  but  forms  of  special  partnership,  in  some  of  which  the  partners 
are  severally  liable.  The  whole  end  and  aim  of  most  of  them,  as 
v^th  us,  is  to  concentrate  the  means  of  small  capitalists  in  a  fonn  in 
which  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  manufactures  too  extensive  for  individual 
capital  are  carried  on  in  this  way.  A  large  quantity  of  goods 
is  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  South,  out  of  cotton  bought  in  the 
South,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  in  every  year.  Upon  the 
principle  of  the  decision  in  the  court  below,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
goods  and  the  growers  of  the  cotton  would  be  equally  precluded 
from  recovering  their  dues.  What  will  our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
South  say  to  this  ?  If,  after  we  have  got  their  cotton,  they  cannot 
get  their  money  for  it,  they  will  be  in  no  great  love,  I  think,  with 
Siese  new  doctrines  about  the  comity  of  States  and  Nations. 

Again,  look  at  the  question  as  it  regards  the  insurance  offices. 
How  are  all  marine  insurances,  fire  insurances,  and  life  insurances, 
effected  in  this  country,  but  by  the  agency  of  companies  incorpo- 
rated by  the  several  States  ?  And  the  insurances  made  by  these 
companies  beyond  the  limits  of  their  particular  States,  are  they  all 
void?  I  suppose  that  the  insurances  against  fire,  effected  for 
companies  at  Hartford^  in  Connecticut,  alone,  by  agents  all  over 
the  Northern  States,  may  amount  to  an  aggregate  of  some  millions 
of  dollars.  I  remember  a  case  occurring  in  New  Hampshire,  of  a 
suit  against  one  of  those  companies  for  the  amount  of  an  insurance, 
in  which  a  recovery  was  had  against  the  company ;  and  nothing 
was  said,  nor  probably  thought,  of  such  a  contract  of  insurance  be- 
ing illegal,  on  the  ground  that  a  corporation  of  Connecticut  could  not 
do  •on  ac^  or  make  a  contract  in  New  Hampshire.  Are  those 
insurances  all  to  be  held  void,  upon  the  principle  of  the  decis- 
ion from  Alabama? 
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And  as  to  notes  issued  by  banks :  If  one  in  Alabama  bold  tbe 
notes  of  a  bank  incoq)orated  by  Pennsylvania,  are  they  void  ?  If 
one  be  rabbed  there  of  such  notes,  is  it  no  theft  ?  If  one  counter- 
feit those  notes  there,  is  it  no  crime  ?  Are  all  such  notes  mere 
nullities,  when  out  of  the  State  where  issued  ? 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  statute-books  to  show  cases  in 
which  the  States  have  forbidden  foreign  insurance  companies  fix>m 
making  insurances  within  their  limits.  But  no  such  prohibiten  has 
been  shown  against  insurances  by  citizens  of,  or  companies  created 
in,  the  different  States.  Is  not  this  an  exact  case  for  the  application 
of  the  rule,  Exceptio  probat  regulam  1  The  fact  of  such  prohibitory 
legislation  shows  that  citizens  of  other  States  have,  and  that  citizens 
of  foreign  Powers  had,  before  they  were  excluded  by  law,  the  right 
to  make  insurances  in  any  and  every  one  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Webster  next  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  deposit 
law,  passed  by  Congress  on  the  23d  of  June,  1836.  It  was  (said 
he)  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which,  under  that  act,  any  State 
bank  should  become  a  depository  of  the  public  money,  that  it 
should  enter  into  obligations  '^  to  render  to  the  Government  all  the 
duties  and  services  heretofore  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  several  branches  or  offices ; '' 
that  is,  to  remit  money  to  any  part  of  tbe  United  States,  transfer  it 
from  one  State  to  another,  Sec.  But  that  act  required,  also,  some^ 
thing  more ;  and  it  shows  how  little  versed  we  in  Ck)ngress  were 
(and  I  take  to  myself  my  full  share  of  the  shame)  in  the  legal  obsta- 
cles to  the  doing  of  acts  in  one  State  by  corporations  of  other  States. 
The  firet  section  of  that  act  provides,  that,  "  in  those  States,  Terri- 
tories, or  Districts,  in  which  there  are  no  banks,"  Sec,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  <<  may  make  arrangement  with  a  bank  or  banks 
in  some  other  State,  Territory,  or  District,  to  estabUsh  an  agency 
or  agencies  in  the  States,  Territories,  or  Districts,  so  destitute  of 
banks,  as  banks  of  deposit,"  &c.  Here  is  an  express  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  power  of  a  State  bank  to  create  an  agent  for  tbe 
purpose  of  dealing  as  a  bank  in  another  State  or  Territory. 

It  has  been  said  that,  as  there  is  no  law  of  comity,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  between  the  States,  it  remains  for  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  adopt,  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  as  much 
of  the  principle  of  comity  as  they  please.  Here,  then,  there  is  to  be 
negotiation  between  the  States,  to  determine  how  far  they  will  ob- 
serve this  law  of  comity.  They  are  thus  required  tJb  do  precisely 
what  they  cannot  do.  States  cannot  make  treaties  nor  compacts. 
A  State  cannot  negotiate.  It  cannot  even  hold  an  Indian  talk ! 
And  now,  I  would  ask  how  it  happens,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  that 
this  court  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  against  the  whole  course  of  decisions 
m  thb  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the  undisputed  practbe  under  this 
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GovemmeDt  for  fifty  years,  overturoiog  the  law  of  comity,  and  leav- 
mg  it  to  the  States,  each  to  establish  a  comity  for  itself. 

Mr.  Webster  here  took  leave  of  the  question  of  the  power  of  a  cor- 
poration created  by  one  of  the  States  to  make  contracts  in  another. 

I  now  proceed  (said  Mr.  Webster)  to  consider  whether  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  law  or  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama  which 
prevents  the  agent  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  that  State  from 
making  such  a  contract  as  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  suit. 

It  is  said  that  the  buying  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  such  agent  is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Alabama ;  and  this  is  inferred 
fiom  the  law  establishing  the  Bank  of  Alabama ;  that  bank  being 
authorized  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  State  authorizing  the  establishment  of  no  other  than  one  bank 
b  the  State. 

This  (said  Mr.  Webster)  is  a  violent  inference. 

How  does  the  buying  or  selling  bills  of  exchange  in  Alabama,  by 
another  purchaser  than  the  Bank  of  Alabama,  infringe  her  policy  ? 
Because,  it  is  said,  it  diminishes  the  profits  which  she  derives  from 
the  dealings  of  the  bank.  Profit  is  her  policy,  it  is  argued ;  gain,  her 
end.  Is  it  against  her  policy  for  Mr.  JBiddle  to  buy  bills,  because 
bis  bank  is  incorporated ;  and  not  against  her  policy  for  Mr.  Girard 
to  buy  bills,  because  his  is  not  incorporated  ?  Or  how  far  does  she 
carry  this  policy  imputed  to  her?  Is  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  buy  or 
sell  bills  of  exchange  in  Alabama  but  a  bank  of  her  own,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  in  credit,  and  may  or  may  not  be  solvent  ?  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  were  any  State  in  this  Union  to  adopt  3ucb 
a  policy  as  this.  But,  if  the  argument  founded  on  this  inferred 
policy  of  Alabama  amounts  to  any  thing,  it  proves,  not  that  incor* 
pora^ed  citizens  of  other  Stat&  cannot  buy  or  sell  bills  there,  but 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  Alabama  to  prevent  other  citizens  from  buy- 
ing bills  at  all  in  Alabama. 

I  think  (said  Mr.  Webster)  that  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  the 
inference  of  any  such  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
By  referring  to  Aikins's  Digest  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  it  will  be 
found  that  she  has  carried  her  policy  a  little  iiirther  than  merely  the 
establishing  of  a  bank.  Her  public  officers  are  authorized  to  receive 
the  notes  of  banks  of  other  States  in  payment  of  dues  to  her ;  and 
she  has  enacted  laws  to  punish  the  forgery  of  notes  of  other  banks. 
Now,  taking  her  acts  together,  considering  them  as  a  whole,  the 
inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  her  establishment  of  a  State 
bank  under  her  constitution  is  certainly  not  sustained. 

To  consider  this  argument,  however,  more  closely :  It  b  assumed 
bv  it,  first,  that  the  State  meant,  by  her  legislation,  to  take  to  herself 
all  the  profits  of  banking  within  her  territorial  limits ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  act  of  buying  and  selling  a  bill  of  exchange  bebngs  to 
banking. 
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The  profits  of  banking  are  derived  more  from  circulation  than 
fipom  exchange*  If  the  State  meant,  through  her  bank  policy,  to 
take  all  the  profiU  of  banking,  why  has  she  not  taken  all  the  pro6ts 
of  circulation  ?  Not  only  she  has  done  no  such  thing,  but  she  pio* 
tects  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  banks  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Webster  begged  now  to  ask  the  partkuiar  attention  of  the 
court  to  this  question:  What  is  banking?^ 

Alabama,  in  reference  to  banking,  has  done  nothing  but  estabHsb 
a  bank,  and  give  it  tbe  usual  banking  powera.  And  when  the 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  speak  of  havJcing^  what  do  thev 
mean  by  it  ?  A  bank  deals  in  exchange,  and  it  buys  or  builds 
houses  also ;  so  do  individuals.  If  there  be  any  thing  peculiar  in 
these  acts  by  ai  bank,  it  must  be  not  in  the  nature  of  tbe  acts  in- 
dividually, but  in  the  aggr^te  of  the  whole.  What  constitutes 
banking  must  be  something  peculiar.  There  are  various  acts  of 
legislation  by  difierent  States  in  this  country  for  granting  or  prevent^* 
ing  the  exercise  of  banking  privileges.  But  has  any  law  ever  been 
passed  to  authorize  or  to  prevent  the  buying  by  an  individual  of  a 
bill  of  exchange?  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The 
laws  to  restrain  bankbg  have  all  been  directed  to  one  f nd ;  that  is, 
to  repress  the  unauthorized  circulation  of  paper  money.  There  are 
various  other  functions  performed  by  banks;  but,  in  discharging  all 
these,  they  only  do  what  unmcorporated  individuals  do. 

What  is  that,  then,  without  which  any  institution  is  not  a  bank, 
and  with  which  it  i$  a  bank?  It  is  a  power  to  issue  promii^ 
sory  notes  vdth  a  view  to  their  circulation  as  money. 

Our  ideas  of  batiking  have  been  derived  principally  from  the  act 
constituting  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  idea  of  that 
bank  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England.  [To  ascertain  the 
character  and  peculiar  functions  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Web- 
ster here  referred,  and  refenred  the  Court,  to  various  authorities ;  to 
McCu1k)ch's  Ck)mmercial  Dictionary ;  to  Smollett's  Continuatkm  of 
Hume's  England ;  to  Godfrey's  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
Ijoi'd  Somers's  Tracts,  lltb  volume,  1st  article;  to  Anderson's 
History  of  Commerce,  &c.] 

The  project  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  conceived,  Mr.  Web- 
ster saki,  by  Mr.  Paterson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
much  abmad,  and  had  seen  somewhere,  (he  believed  in  Lombardy,) 
a  smalt  bank  which  issued  tickets  or  promises  of  payment  of  monev« 
From  this  he  took  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  circulation.  That  was  m 
1694.  At  that  time,  neither  inland  bills  nor  promissory  notes  were 
negotiable  or  transferable,  so  as  to  enable  the  holder  to  bring  suit 
thereon  in  his  own  name.  There  was  no  negotiable  paper,  except 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Mr.  Paterson's  conceptbn  was,  that  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  negotiable  toties  quoties,  or 
tranaferaUe  from  hand  to  hand,  payable  at  the  bank  in  specie,  either 
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on  demand,  or  at  very  short  sight.  This  conception  had  complete 
success,  because  there  was  then  no  other  inland  paper,  either  bills 
or  notes,  which  was  negotiable.  The  whole  field  wa5  occupied  by 
Bank  of  England  notes.  In  1698,  inland  bills  were  made  negoti-* 
able  by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign, .  promissory  notes  were  made  negotiable.  Of  course,  after 
this,  every  body  might  issue  promissory  notes;  and,  where  they  had 
credit  enough,  they  might  circulate  as  money.  There  is  not  much 
of  novelty  in  the  inventions  of  mankind.  Under  this  state  of  things, 
that  took  place  in  England  which  we  have  seen  so  often  take  place 
among  us,  and  which  we  have  put  to  the  account  of  modem  contri-* 
vance.  Large  companies  were  formed,  with  heavy  amounts  of  cap« 
ital,  for  purposes  not  professedly  banking ;  one,  especially,  to  carry 
on  the  mining  business  on  a  large  scale.  These  companies  issued 
promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  these  notes  readily  got 
mto  circulation  as  cash,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  Parliament  being  at  this  time  in  great  want 
of  ready  money  for  the  expenditures  of  the  war  on  the  continent,  the 
bank  proposed  to  double  its  capital,  and  to  lend  this  new  half  of  it 
to  Government,  if  Gavemment  would  secure  to  the  hank  €0%  exclu- 
rive  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne,  chap- 
ter 22,  was  accordingly  passed ;  which  recites  that  other  persons 
and  divers  corporations  have  presumed  to  borrow  money,  and 
to  deal  as  a  banJ^  contrary  to  former  acts ;  and  thereupon  it  is 
enacted,  that  "  no  carporationy  or  more  than  six  persons  in  part' 
nership,  shall  borrow,  awe,  or  take  up  any  money  on  their  bills  and 
notes,  payahh  at  demand,  or  at  less  than  six  months  from  the  bor» 
rowing,^^  This  provision  has  been  often  reenacted,  and  consti- 
tutes the  banking  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Competition 
was  not  feared  from  the  circulation  of  individual  notes.  Hence 
individuals,  or  partnerships  of  not  more  than  six  persons,  have  been 
at  liberty  to  issue  small  notes,  payable  on  demand ;  in  other  words, 
notes  for  circulation.  And  we  know  that,  in  the  country,  such  notes 
have  extensively  circulated ;  but  private  bankers  in  London,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bank,  though  it  was  lawful,  have  not  found  it 
useful,  to  issue  their  own  notes.  So  that  the  banking  privilege  of 
the  Bank  of  England  consisted  simply  in  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  for  circulation,  while  that  primlege  was  forbidden,  by  law,  to 
aU  other  corporations,  and  all  large  partnerships  and  associations. 
This  privilege  was  restrained,  in  185^,  so  as  not  to  prohibit 
banking  companies,  except  within  the  distance  of  sixty-five  miles 
of  London ;  and,  at  the  samejime,  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  except  by  the  bank  itself.     This 

Erovision  may  be  considered  as  a  new  privilege;  but  it  does  not 
elong  to  the  original  and  essential  idea  of  banking.    Mr.  McCulloch 
remarks,  and  truly,  that  all  that  Government  has  properly  to  do 
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with  banks  b  only  90  far  as  they  are  banks  of  issue.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  the  banks  of  other  countries  of  Europe  are  incorpo- 
rated, with  the  privilege  to  issue  and  circulate  notes,  as  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  Here  Mr.  Webster  explained  the  character  of 
the  banks  of  France,  Belgium,  &c. 

Now,  how  b  it  in  our  own  countiy  ?  When  our  State  Legis- 
latures have  undertaken  to  restrain  banking,  the  great  end  in  view 
has  been  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  notes.  Mr.  Wehster  here  re- 
ferred to  the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire,  for  restraining  unauthorised  companies  from 
issuing  notes  of  circulation.  He  then  turned  to  the  statute  of  Ohio, 
imposing  a  punbhment  for  unauthorized  banking.  Her  law  defines, 
in  the  first  place,  what  constitutes  a  bank,  viz.,  the  issuing  of  notes 
which  pass  by  deli veiy,  and  which  are  intended  for  circulatk>n  as  cash. 
That,  said  Mr.  Wehster,  b  the  true  definition  of  a  bank,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  in  this  country.  Mr.  Webster  referred  also  to  the  laws  of 
other  States,  —  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  —  all 
to  the  same  effect.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Alabama  herself,  said  he, 
is  much  more  important,  in  thb  view  of  the  case,  than  that  of  any 
other  State.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  estab-' 
lished  in  1819;  the  law  creating  the  Bank  of  Alabama  was  passed 
in  1823.  The  constitution  and  this  law  are  all  the  authorities  fix>m 
which  the  inference  has  been  drawn  of  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Did  she  suppose  that,  by  thb  law,  she  was  ostablbhing 
such  a  monopoly  of  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  as  has  been 
contended  for  in  thb  case  ?  Certainly  not.  For,  by  a  law  passed 
afterwards,  she  restrained  the  circulation  of  unauthorized  bank  notes, 
that  b,  notes  not  issued  by  some  authorized  banks.  But  did  she, 
also,  restrain  dealings  m  exchange?  She  did  no  such  thing.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing,  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  which  shows  that  by  banking  she  ever  meant  more  than 
the  circulation  of  bilb  as  currency.  There  b  nothing,  therefore,  b 
any  law,  or  any  policy,  of  Alabama,  against  the  purchase  of  bills  of 
exchange  by  others  as  well  as  by  the  Bank  of  Alabama.  She  has 
prohibited,  by  law,  other  transactions  which  are  clearly  banking 
transactions  y  but  she  has  not  touched  thb.  If  even  her  banking 
policy  includes  as  well  buying  exchange  as  circulatbn,  and  she 
guards  against  competition  in  the  one,  and  leaves  the  other  open,  who 
can  say,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  that  it  b  hex  policy  to  guard 
against  what  she  leaves  free  and  unrestrained  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  constitutk>n,  or  any  ground  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Alabama,  to  sustain  the  allegation  which  has  been  made  of 
her  pol»y  ?  If  not,  b  the  exbtence  of  such  a  policv  to  be  estab- 
Ibhed  here  by  construction,  and  Aat  construction  fiir-retched  ? 

Mr.  Webster  here  rested  his  argument  on  thb  case,  whk^h,  he 
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nidy  bad  been  discussed  by  others  so  ably  as  DOt  to  jusdiy  htf 
occupying  tbe  time  of  the  court  by  going  further  into  it 

The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
aigument  of  yesterday,  alluded  to  the  newspapeis,  which,  he  said, 
had  treated  the  decision  of  the  court  below  scornfully.  Mr.  Web* 
Iter  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it ;  fi>r  the  learned  judee  had  acted,  in 
his  decision,  he  had  no  doubt,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty.  I  have 
been  told,  said  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  a  press  in 
th'is  city,  since  this  case  has  been  under  consideratioD  in  thb  court, 
has  undertaken  to  speak,  in  a  tone  something  approaching  to  that 
of  command,  of  the  decbkHi  upon  it  to  be  expected  from  this  court* 
Such  conduct  is  certainly  greatly  discreditable  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  as  wdl  as  disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  court. 

A  learned  gentleman  on  the  other  side  said,  the  other  day,  that  he 
thought  he  might  regard  himself,  in  this  cause,  as  having  tbe  country 
for  his  client.  He  only  meant,  doubtless,  to  express  a  strong  opin- 
ion that  the  interest  oi  the  country  required  the  case  to  be  decided 
in  his  favor.  I  agree  with  the  learned  gentleman,  and  1  go,  indeed, 
far  beyond  him,  in  my  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  case  to  the 
country.  He  did  not  take  pains  to  show  the  extent  of  tbe  evil  whkh 
would  result  firom  undomg  the  vast  number  of  contracts  which  would 
be  afiected  by  the  aflirmation  here  of  the  judgment  rendered  in  the 
court  below,  because  his  object  did  not  require  that:  his  object  was 
to  diminish  the  prospect  of  mischief,  not  to  enlarge  it.  For  myself, 
I  see  neither  limit  nor  end  to  tbe  calamitous  consequences  of  such  a 
decision.  I  do  not  know  where  it  would  not  reach,  what  interests 
it  would  not  disturb,  or  how  any  part  of  the  commeicial  system  of 
the  country  would  be  free  from  its  influences,  direct  or  remote.  And 
for  what  end  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  What  practical  evil  calls  for  so 
barsh,  not  to  say  so  rash,  a  remedy  ?  And  why,  now,  when  exist- 
ing systems  and  established  opinions,  when  both  the  law  and  the 
public  sentiment,  have  concurred  m  what  has  been  found,  practically, 
mo  safe  and  so  useful ;  why  now,  and  why  here,  seek  to  introduce 
new  and  portentous  doctrines  ?  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  what 
has  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  and  wonderful  in  this  whde  case, 
I  would,  instead  of  indulging  in  expletives,  exaggeratkms,  or  excla- 
matKHis,  put  it  down  as  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
now,  within  a  short  month  of  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  century 
of  oqr  existence  under  this  Constitution,  such  a  question  should 
be  made ;  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  here,  fbr  the  last  place 
on  earth,  such  doctrines  as  have  been  heard  in  its  support  shotjud  be 
brought  forward.  With  all  the  respect  which  I  really  entertain  for 
the  court  below,  and  for  the  arguments  wUch  have  been  delivered 
here  on  the  same  side,  I  must  say  that,  in  n^  jinlgment,  the  decis- 
ion now  under  revision  by  thb  court,  is,  m  its  pnociple,  and-oom- 
mercial  vid  anti^^ocial^  new  and  unheard-of  in  our  system,  and 
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calculated  to  break  up  the  harauHiy  wUch  has  so  long  prevailed 
amoD^  the  States  and  People  of  this  Union. 

It  IS  not,  however,  for  the  learned  gentleman,  nor  for  myself, 
to  say,  here,  that  we  speak  for  the  country.  We  advance  our 
sentiments  and  our  arguments,  but  they  are  without  authority. 
But  it  b  for  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Judges,  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  of  high  importance,  to  speak,  and  to  decide,  for  the  coun- 
try. The  guanlianuiip  of  her  commercial  interests ;  the  preserva- 
tbn  of  the  harmonious  intevcoarse  of  all  bar  ddsens ;  the  foifilling, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  great  object  of  the  Constitution,  are  in  your 
bands;  and  I  am  not  to  doubt  that  the  trust  will  be  so  perfcnrmed 
as  to  sustain,  at  once,  high  national  objects,  and  the  character 
of  this  tiibuBaL 
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AT  THE   TRIENNIAL    CELEBRATION   OF   THE   NATIONAL   AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  OXFORD,  ENGLAND,  JULY  18,  1839. 

Ik  the  spring  of  1839,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  England,  for  the  fint  time  in 
his  life.  He  went  in  no  public  capacity.  But  his  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 
He  was  present  at  several  public  festivals,  and  his  addresses  appear  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  heard  them.  The  following  is  the  only 
one,  however,  which  was  reported  at  any  length.  It  was  delivered  at  the  first 
Triennial  Celebration  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Oxford,  on  the 
18th  of  July.  Three  thousand  persons  were  at  table.  Earl  Spekcer  presided, 
and,  in  introducing  Mr.  Webster,  said  they  had  **  already  drunk  the  health  of  a 
foreign  minister  who  was  present,  but  they  had  the  honor  and  advantage  of  hav- 
ing among  them  other  foreigners,  not  employed  in  any  public  capacity,  who  had 
come  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  meeting,  of  English  farmers,  such 
as  he  believed  never  had  been  witnessed  before,  but  which  he  hoped  might  often 
be  seen  again.  Among  these  foreigners  was  one  gentleman,  of  a  most  distin- 
guished character,  from  the  United  States  of  America,  that  great  country,  whose 
people  we  were  obliged  legally  to  call  foreigners,  but  who  were  still  our  brethren 
in  blood. 

"  It  was  most  gratifying  to  him  that  such  a  man  had  been  present  at  that  meeting, 
that  he  might  know  what  the  farmers  of  England  really  were,  and  be  able  to  re- 
port to  his  fellow-citizens  the  manner  in  which  they  were  united,  from  every 
class,  in  promoting  their  peaceful  and  most  important  objects."     He  gave, 

**  The  health  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  other  distinguished  strangers." 

The  toast  was  received  with  much  applause. 

Mb.  Websteb  said  the  notice  which  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  been  kind  enough  to  take  of  him,  and  the  friendly 
sentiments  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  express  toward  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged,  demanded  his  most  cordial  acknowledgments. 
He  should  therefore  begin  by  saying  how  gratified  he  had  been  in 
hav'ng  it  in  his  power  to  pass  one  day  among  the  proprietors,  the 
cultivators,  the  farmers  of  Old  England  —  that  England  of  which  he 
had  been  reading  and  conversing' all  hb  life,  and  now  fi>r  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiUng* 
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H«  would  say,  ki  the  next  place,— if  he  could  saj, — how  much 
he  had  beeu  pleased  and  gratified  with  tfie  exhibition  of  one  pitMi* 
uct,  or  brancn  of  product,  of  that  agriculture  for  wMch  England 
was  so  justly  distinguished.  When  persons  connected  with  some 
pursuit,  of  whatever  description,  assembled  m  such  numbers,  he 
could  not  but  look  on  them  with  respect  and  regard ;  but  he  con^ 
fessed  at  once  that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  moved  on  all  sucft 
occasions,  when  he  saw  before  him  a  great  assemblage  of  those 
whose  interests,  whose  hopes,  whose  ol^ts  and  pursuits,  were 
connected,  on  either  contbent,  with  the  cultivation  or  the  soil. 

Whatever  else  might  tend  to  enrich  and  beautify  society,  that 
which  feeds  and  olodies  comfortably  die  great  mass  of  mankind 
.should  always,  he  contended,  be  regarded  as  the  ^reat  foundation 
of  national  interest.  He  need  not  say  that  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land was  instnlctive  to  all  the  world ;  as  a  science,  it  was  here  better 
understood;  as  an  art,  it  was  here  better  practised ;  as  a  great  interest, 
it  was  here  as  highly  esteemed  as  in  any  other  part  of  die  gfobe. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  nation  was  obvious  to  every 
man ;  but  it,  perhaps,  did  not  strike  every  mind  so  suddenly,  althougn 
certainly  it  was  equally  true,  that  the  annual  produce  of  &ngli» 
agriculture  was  a  great  concern  to  the  whole  civilised  wofid.  The 
civilized  and  commercial  states  were  so  connected,  thehr  interests 
were  so  blended,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  fear  or 
the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  in  En^and  deranged  and  agitated  the 
business  transactions  and  commercial  reguladons  and  speculations 
of  the  whole  world* 

It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  those  nations  which 
looked  to  the  occurrence  of  a  daoii  crop  in  England,  as  an  occasran 
which  may  enable  them  to  (&pose  profitably  of  their  own  surplus 
produce ;  but  the  fiict  went  much  fiirther,  for  when  there  was  such 
an  occurrence  b  the  En^ish  capital,-^ the  centre  of  commercial 
speculations  for  the  whole  world  ;  where  the  price  of  commodides 
was  setded  and  arranged ;  where  the  exchanges  between  nadons 
were  conducted  and  oonchided,  —  its  consequences  were  felt  every 
where,  as  none  knew  better  than  the  DoUe  eari  who  occupied  th^ 
chair. 

Should  theio  be  a  ftost  m  England  fifteen  days  later  than  usual, — 
should  there  be  an  unseasonable  drought,  or  ten  cdd  and  wet  days, 
instead  of  ten  warm  and  (by  ones,  when  the  harvest  ^ouM  be 
reaped)  —  everv  exchange  in  Europe  and  America  feJt  the  con8»- 
quoiceof  it*  m  would  not  pursue  these  remarks.  [Loud  criea 
of  Go  0D9  go  on."]  He  must,  however,  say  diat  he  entertained 
not  the  slightest  dcKibt  of  the  great  advwtage  to  the  bterest  of 
a^ulture  whbh  must  result  fipom  the  foimatioB  and  operedon  of 
this  BtueHf* 

Was  it  not  ebfMiialo  themeBt  cooution  obeanWy  that  tboee  wto 
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cultiyated  the  soil  had  not  the  same  conyeniences,  opportunitiesy  and 
facilities,  of  daily  intercourse  and  comparison  of  opinions  as  thd 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  ?  Those  who  are  associated 
in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures  naturally  congregated 
together  in  cities ;  they  had  immediate  means  of  frequent  commu- 
nication. Their  sympathies,  feelings,  and  opinions,  were  instan- 
taneously circulated,  like  electricity,  through  the  whole  body. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  ?  Separated, 
spread  over  a  thousand  6elds,  each  attentive  to  his  own  acres,  they 
had  only  occasional  opportunities  of  communicating  with  each  other. 
If,  among  commercial  men,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  that  character,  —  if,  among  the  trades,  guilds  were  found 
expedient,  —  how  much  more  necessary  and  advisable  to  have  some 
such  institutions,  which,  at  least  annually,  should  bring  together  the 
representatives  of  the  great  agricultural  mterest ! 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  there  were 
societies  upon  a  similar  principle,  which  had  been  found  very  ad' 
vantageous.  They  had  rewards  for  specimens  of  fine  animals ; 
they  had  rewards  for  implements  of  husbandry  supposed  to  excel 
those  which  had  been  known  before.  They  turned  their  attention 
to  every  thing  supposed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  farmer, 
and  improve  his  stock,  and  interest  in  the  country.  Among  other 
means  of  improving  agriculture,  they  had  imported  largely  fi^m  the 
best  breeds  of  animals  known  in  England. 

He  knew  that  a  gentleman  who  bad  to-day  deservedly  obtained 
many  prizes  for  stock,  would  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  he  had 
seen  along  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams, 
animals  raised  from  those  which  had  been  furnished  by  his  farms  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland.  But,  apart  from  this  subject,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  make  a  short  response  to  the  very  kind  senti- 
ments, which  went  near  to  his  heart,  as  uttered  by  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Their  noble  chairman  was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  kindred  in  blood  with  the  people  of  England.  I 
am  an  American.  I  was  bom  on  that  great  continent,  and  I  am 
wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  for  weal  or  for  wo.  There 
is  no  other  region  of  the  earth  which  I  can  call  my  country.  But 
I  know,  and  I  am  proud  to  know,  what  blood  flows  in  these  veins. 

I  am  happy  to  stand  here  to-day,  and  to  remember,  although  my 
ancestors,  for  several  generations,  lie  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  the 
western  continent,  yet  there  has  been  a  time  when  my  ancestors  and 
your  ancestors  toiled  in  the  same  cities  and  villages,  cultivated  ad- 
jacent fields,  and  worked  together  to  build  up  that  great  structure 
of  civil  polity  which  has  made  Elngland  what  England  is. 

When  I  was  about  to  embark,  some  fiiends  asked  me  what  I 
was  going  to  England  for.    To  be  sure,  gentlemen,  I  came  for  no 
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object  of  bu^nessy  public  or  private ;  but  I  told  them  I  was  coining 
to  see  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  I  told  them  I  was  coming 
to  see  my  distant  relations,  my  kith  and  kin  of  the  old  Saxon  race. 

With  regard  to  whatsoever  is  important  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
its  prosperity,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  just  opinions,  the 
difiiisbn  of  the  sacred*  light  of  Christianity,  I  know  nothing  more 
important  to  the  promotbn  of  those  best  interests  of  humanity,  and 
the  cause  of  the  general  peace,  amity,  and  concord,  than  the  good 
feeling  subsisting  between  the  Englishmen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  on  the  other. 

Some  little  clouds  have  overhung  our  horizon*^!  trust  they  will 
soon  pass  away.  I  am  sure  that  the  age  we  live  in  does  not  ex- 
pect that  England  and  America  are  to  have  controversies  carried 
to  the  extreme,  upon  any  occasion  not  of  the  last  importance  to 
national  interests  and  honor. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  sub« 
ject  to  a  moral  responsibility.  Ndther  government  nor  people  — 
thank  God  for  it — can  now  .trifle  with  the  genersd  sense  of  the 
civilized  worid ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  civilized  world  would  hold 
your  country  and  my  country  to  a  very  strict  account,  if,  without 
very  plain  and  apparent  reason,  deeply  affectbg  the  independence 
and  great  interests  of  the  nation,  any  controversy  between  them 
should  have  other  than  an  amicable  issue. 

'  I  will  venture  to  say  that  each  country  has  intelligence  enough 
to  understand  all  that  belongs  tb  its  just  rights,  and  is  not  de&cient 
in  means  to  maintab  them ;  and  if  any  controversy  between  Eng-* 
land  and  America  were  to  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of-fiMce, 
neither  party  would  or  could  have  any  signal  advantage  over  the 
other,  except  what  it  could  find  in  the  justness  of  its  cause  and  the 
approbation  of  the  worid. 

With  respect  to  the  occask>n  whkh  has  called  us  together,  I  beg 
to  repeat  the  gradficatk>n  which  I  have  felt  in  passing  a  day  among 
such  a  company,  and  conclude  with  the  most  fervent  expresskm  of 
my  wbh  for  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Agriculturd 
Society  of  England. 
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REMARKS 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  ENGLAND,  AT  A  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  OTHERS  IN^ 
TERESTED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  HELD  AT  THE  STATE-HOUSE  IN 
BOSTON,  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  JANUARY  IS,  1840. 


Mb.  Webster  began  with  stadng  tbtt  he  re|[anled  agriculture  as 
the  leading  interest  of  society ;  and  as  having,  in  all  its  relations,  a 
direct  and  intimate  bearing  upon  human  comfort  and  the  national 
prosperity.  He  had  been  familiar  with  its  operations  in  his  youth ; 
and  he  had  always  looked  upon  the  subject  with  a  lively  and  deep 
interest  He  did  not  esteem  himself  to  be  particularly  qualified  to 
ittdge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  various  aspects  and  departments ;  and 
ne  neitber  himself  rented,  nor  would  he  have  others  regard,  his 
opinions  as  authoritative ;  but  the  subject  had  been  one  of  careful 
observation  to  him,  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  and  his  visit  to 
Europe,  at  a  season  of  the  year  particularly  favorable  for  this  pur- 

C3,  bad  given  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  its  improved  bus- 
dry,  and  as  far  as  it  anight  be  interesting,  or  would  have  a  bearinff 
upon  the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion,  —  the  agriculture  of 
Massachusetts, — he  would,  as  the  meeting  appeared  to  expect,  say 
a  few  words  upon  what  bad  attracted  his  notice. 

How  far,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  the  example  of  other  countries 
was  to  be  followed,  was  an  inquiry  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
The  example  of  a  foreign  coiintry  might  be  too  closely  followed. 
It  would  furnish  a  safe  rule  of  imitation  only  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  one  country  correspond  with  those  of  the  other. 

The  great  objects  of  agriculture,  and  the  great  agricultural 
products  of  England  and  of  Massachusetts,  are  much  the  same. 
Neither  country  produces  olives,  nor  rice,  nor  cotton,  nor  the  sugar- 
cane. Bread,  meat,  and  clothing,  are  the  main  productions  of 
both.  But,  although  the  great  productions  are  mamly  the  same, 
yet  there  are  many  diversities  of  condition  and  circumstances,  and 
various  modes  of  culture. 

The  primary  elements  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  are  four  —  climate,  soil,  price  of  land,  and 
price  of  labor.  In  any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  agriculture  of 
England  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  these  elements  are  to  be 
taken  particulariy  into  view* 
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The  climate  of  England  difieis  essentially  from  that  of  this 
country.  England  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern,  and  we 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western,  continent.  The  climate  of  each 
country  is  materially  ajSFected  by  its  respective  situation  in  relation 
to  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  prevail  roost,  both,  m  this  coun- 
try  and  in  England,  are  from  the  west ;  it  is  known  that  the  wind 
blows,  in  our  latitude,  from  some  point  west  to  some  point  east,  on 
an  average  of  years,  nearly  or  quite  three  days  out  of  four.  These 
facts  are  familiar.  The  consequences  resulting  from  them  are, 
that  our  winters  are  colder,  and  our  summers  much  hotter,  than 
in  England.  Our  latitude  is  about  that  of  Oporto,  vet  the  tern* 
perature  is  very  different.  On  these  accounts,  therexire,  the  ma- 
turing of  the  crops  in  England,  and  the  power  of  usbg  these 
crops,  creates  a  material  difference  between  its  agriculture  and  ours. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  our  climate  must  resemble  that  of  China 
in  the  same  latitudes  ;  and  this  fact  may  have  an  essential  bearing 
upon  that  branch  of  agriculture  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
among  us — the  production  of  silk. 

The  second  point  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  lies  in 
the  soil.  The  soil  of  England  is  mainly  argillaceous  —  a  soft  and 
unctuous  loam  upon  a  substratum  of  clay.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  predominant  characteristic  in  the  parts  which  he  visited.  The 
soil  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  is  thinner ;  some  of 
it  is  what  we  should  call  stony ;  much  of  it  is  a  free,  gravelly  soil, 
with  some  small  part,  which,  with  us,  would  be  called  sandy* 
Through  a  great  extent  of  country,  this  soil  rests  oni  a  deep  bed  of 
chalk.  Ours  b  a  granite  soil.  There  is  granite  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  this  species  of  soil  prevails  in  Scodand  —  a  part  of  the  country 
which  more  resembles  our  own.  We  may  have  lands  as  good  as  any 
in  England.  Our  alluvial  soils  on  Connecticut  River,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  equal  to  any  lands ;  but  these  have 
not,  ordinarily,  a  wide  extent  of  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  harder,  more  granitic,  less  abounding  b  clay,  and 
altogether  more  stony,  than  the  soil  of  England.  The  surface  of 
Massachusetts  is  more  uneven,  more  broken  with  mountain  ridges, 
more  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  more  abundant  in  streams 
of  water,  than  that  of  England. 

The  price  of  land  in  that  country — another  important  elem^t  in 
agricultural  calculations  —  differs  greatly  from  the  price  of  land  with 
us.     It  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  Massachusetts,  at  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  agricultural  labor  is  much  Jiigher 
in  Massachusetts  than  b  England.  In  different  parts  of  Engknd, 
the  price  of  labor  is  considerably  various ;  but  it  may  be  set  down 
as  twice  as  dear  with  us  here. 

These  are  the  general  remarks  which  have  suggested  themselves 
b  regard  to  the  state  of  thbgs  abroad.    Mow,  have  we  any  thing 
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to  lean  fiom  them  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  condition  of  Eng- 
bind  applicable  to  us,  or  in  regard  to  which  the  agriculture  of 
Eoriand  may  be  of  use  to  Massachusetts  and  other  countries? 

The  subject  of  agnculture,  in  England,  has  strongly  attracted 
the  attention  and  inquiries  of  men  of  science.  They  have  studied 
particularly  the  nature  of  the  soil.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  undertook  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  knowledge  to  agriculture  in  the  analysis  of  soils 
and  manures.  The  same  attention  has  been  continued  to  the 
subject;  and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  and  advances  in  chemical 
science,  since  his  time,  are  likely  to  operate  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  agriculture.  The  best  results  may  be  expected  irom  them. 
Tbeise  inquiries  are  now  prosecuted  in  France  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  success.  We  may  hope  &r  like  beneficial  results  here 
fiKMn  the  application  of  science  to  the  same  objects. 

But  altixNigh  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  situation,  and 
nature  of  the  acS\y  form  permanent  distinctions,  which  cannot  be 
changed,  yet  there  are  other  differences,  resulting  fixxn  different 
modes  of  culture,  and  different  forms  of  applying  labor ;  and  it  is 
10  these  difiereBces  that  our  attention  should  be  particularly  di- 
i!^ted.  Here,  there  is  much  to  learn.  English  cultivation  is 
more  scientific,  more  systematic,  and  more  exact,  a  great  deal,  than 
ours.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  necessity.  A  vast  population  is 
to  be  supported  on  comparatively  a  small  surface.  Lands  are  dear, 
rants  are  niffh,  and  hands,  as  well  as  mouths,  are  numerous.  Care- 
ful and  skilnil  cultivation  is  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
An  English  farmer  looks  not  merely  to  the  present  year's  crop. 
He  considers  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  land  when  that  crop 
is  off;  and  what  it  will  be  fit  for  the  next  year.  He  studies  to  use 
his  land  so  as  not  to  abuse  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  aim  is  to  get 
crop  after  crop,  and  still  the  land  shall  be  growing  better  and  better. 
If  he  would  content  himself  with  raising  firom  the  soil  a  large  crop 
this  year,  and  then  leavmg  it  neglected  and  exhausted,  he  would 
starve.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental  idea  of  constant  production 
without  exhaustion,  that  the  sjrstem  of  English  cultivation,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  good  cultivation,  is  founded.  England  is  not  original 
in  this.  Flanders,  and  perhaps  Italy,  have  been  her  teachers. 
This  system  is  carried  out  in  practice,  by  a  well-considered  rotation 
of  cropsL  The  form  or  manner  of  this  rotation,  in  a  given  case,  is 
determined  very  much  by  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the 
local  demand  for  particular  products.  But  some  rotation,  some 
suecession,  some  variation  in  the  annual  productions  of  the  same 
land,  is  esseatiaL  No  tenant  could  obtain  a  lease,  or,  if  he  should, 
could  pay  his  rent  and  maintain  his  family,  who  should  wholly 
dniegard  this.  While  crops  aie  not  to  fidbw  one  another.  White 
<9opft  aoBO  wheal,,  baiiogr,  rye^  oste,  fee.    Our  maise,  or  Indiaii 
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com,  must  be  considered  a  white  crop ;  altboogh^  from  the  qaao^ 
of  stalk  and  leaf  which  it  produces,  and  which  are  such  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  it  is  less  exhausting  than  some  other  white  crops  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properij,  it  makes  greater  retiHns  to  the  land« 
Green  crops  are  turnips,  potatoes,  beets,  vetches,  or  tares,  (which 
are  usually  eaten  while  growing,  by  cattle  and  sheep,  or  cut  for 
green  food,^  and  clover.  Buck  or  beech  wheat,  and  wmter  oats,  -^ 
thought  to  oe  a  very  usefiil  product, — are  regarded  also  as  green 
crops,  when  eaten  on  the  land  ;  and  so,  indeed,  may  any  crop  be 
considered,  which  is  used  in  this  way.  But  the  turnip  is  the  great 
green  crop  of  England.  Its  cultivation  has  wrought  such  cbangeSy 
in  fifty  years,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  English 
Agricuhure. 

Before  that  time,  when  lands  became  exhausted  b^  the  repe« 
tition  of  grain  crops,  they  were  left,  as  it  was  termed,  rnHow ;  that 
is,  were  not  cultivated  at  all,  but  abandoned  to  recruit  themselves 
as  they  might.  This  occurred  as  often  as  every  fourth  year,  so 
that  one  quarter  of  the  arable  land  was  always  out  of  cultivation, 
and  yielded  nothing.  Turnips  are  now  substituted  in  the  place  of 
these  naked  fallows;  and  now  land  in  turnips  is  considered  as 
iallow.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this?  The  raising  of- crops, 
even  of  any,  the  most  favorable  crop,  does  not,  in  itself,  enrich, 
but  in  some  degree  exhausts,  the  land.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  however,  as  experience  and  observation  have  folly  demon- 
strated, takes  place  mainly  when  the  seeds  of  a  plant  are  allowed 
to  perfect  themselves.  The  turnip  is  a  biennial  plant.  It  does 
not  perfect  its  seed  before  it  is  consumed.  There  is  another 
circumstance  in  respect  to  the  turnip  plant,  which  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

Plants,  it  is  well  understood,  derive  a  lasge  portion  of  tbeir 
nutriment  from  the  air.  The  leaves  of  plants  are  their  lungs* 
The  leivcs  of  turnips  expose  a  wide  surftice  to  the  atmosphere^ 
and  derive,  therefore,  much  of  their  subsistence  and  nutriment  from 
these  sources.  The  broad  leaves  of  the  turnips  likewbe  shade  the 
ground,  preserve  its  moisture,  and  prevent,  in  some  measure,  its 
exhaustion  by  the  sun  and  air. 

The  turnips  have  a  further  and  ultimate  use.  Meat  and  ck>thing 
come  from  anihials.  The  more  animals  are  sustained  upon  a  iarm, 
the  more  meat  and  the  more  clothing.  These  things  bear,  of 
course,  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullocks,  sheep,  swine,  and 
noultry  which  are  maintained.  The  great  inquiry,  then,  is.  What 
kind  of  crops  will  least  exhaust  the  land  in  their  cultivation,  and 
fiirnish,  at  the  same  time,  support  to  the  largest  number  of  animals  ? 

A  venr  large  amount  of  land,  in  England,  is  cultivated  in  turnips. 
Fields  of  turnips  of  three,  four,  and  even  five,  hundred  acres  are 
sometimes  seen^  though  the  common  fields  are  much  less ;  and  it 
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may  be  obderved  here,  that  in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  parts 
of  England,  enclosures  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  acres, 
seemed  more  common.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip 
culture,  bullocks  and  sheep  have  trebled  in  number.  Turnips,  for 
the  reasons  given,  are  not  great  exhausters  of  the  soil ;  and  they 
furnish  abundant  food  for  animals.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  bushel 
of  oats  or  barley  may  be  raised  at  the  same  cost  as  ten  bushels 
of  turnips,  and  will  go  as  far  in  support  of  stock.  The  great 
difference  in  the  two  crops  is  to  be  found  in  the  farmer's  barn-yard. 
Here  is  the  test  of  their  comparative  value.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  great  advantages  which  follow  from  their  cultivation.  The 
value  of  manure  in  agriculture  is  well  appreciated.  M'Queen 
states  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  animal  manure 
annually  applied  to  the  crops  in  England,  at  current  prices,  sur- 
passes in  value  the  whole  amount  of  its  foreign  commerce.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  it  greatly  exceeds  it.  T^ie  turnip  crop  returns  a 
vast  amount  of  nutritive  matter  to  the  soil.  The  farmer,  then,  from 
his  green  crops,  and  by  a  regular  system  of  rotation,  finds  green 
feed  for  his  cattle  and  wheat  for  the  market. 

Among  the  lighter  English  soils  is  that  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk—  a  county,  however,  which  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  visit. 
Its  soil,  he  understood,  is  light,  a  little  inclined  to  sand,  or  light 
loam.  Such  soils  are  not  unfavorable  to  roots.  Here  is  the  place 
of  the  remarkable  cultivation  and  distinguished  improvements  of 
that  eminent  cultivator,  Mr.  Coke,  now  eari  of  Leicester.  In  these 
lands,  he  understood,  a  common  rotation  is  turnips,  bariey,  clover, 
wheat.  These  lands  resemble  much  of  the  land  in  our  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  sandy  lands  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  The  cultivation  of  green 
crops  in  New  England  deserves  attention.  There  is  no  incapacity 
in  our  soil;  and  there  are  no  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
production.  What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  succulent  vegetables 
to  be  cultivated,  whether  turnips  or  carrots,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say.  But  no  attempts,  within  his  knowledge,  had  been  made 
among  us  of  a  systematic  agriculture;  and,  until  we  enter  upon 
some  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  our  husbandry  becomes  more 
systematic,  no  distinguished  success  can  be  looked  for.  As  to  our 
soil,  as  had  been  remarked,  there  is  no  inherent  incapacity  for  the 

Sroduction  of  any  of  the  common  crops.  We  could  raise  wheat  in. 
lassachusetts.  The  average  crop  in  Englaod  is  twenty-six  bushels 
to  the  acre.  From  his  own  farm — and  it  was  comparatively  a  thin 
and  poor  soil  —  he  had  obtained,  th'is  summer,  %eventy-six  bushels 
of  wheat  upon  three  acres  of  land.  It  is  not,  therefore,  any  want 
of  capability  in  the  soil;  but  the  improvement  and  success  of  our 
husbandry  must  depend  upon  a  succession  of  crops  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  soil,  climate,  and  peculiar  condition. 
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In  EDgland,  a  large  portion  of  the  turnip  crop  is  consumed  on 
the  land  where  it  grows.  The  sheep  are  fed  out  of  doors  all 
winter ;  and  he  saw  many  large  flocks,  thousands  and  millions  of 
sheep,  which  were  never  houised.  This  was  matter  of  surprise, 
especially  considering  the  wetness  of  the  climate  ;  and  these  sheep 
were  often  exposed  in  fields  where  a  dry  spot  could  not  be  found 
ibr  them  to  lie  down  upon.  Sheep  were  often  folded,  in  England, 
by  wattled  fences,  or  hurdles,  temporarily  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  field,  and  removed  from  place  to  place,  as  the  portions  of 
the  crop  were  consumed.  In  some  cases  they  were  folded,  and 
the  turnips  dug  and  carried  to  them.  In  such  case,  they  were 
always  fed  upon  lands  which  were  intended  the  next  year  to  be,  as 
far  as  practicable,  brought  under  cultivation.  He  had  seen  many 
laborers  in  fields,  employed  in  drawing  the  turnips,  splitting  them, 
and  scattering  them  over  the  land,  for  the  use  of  the  sheep,  which 
was  considered  better,  often,  than  to  leave  the  sheep  to  dig  lor  them- 
selves. These  laborers  would  be  so  employed  all  winter,  and  if 
the  ground  should  become  frozen,  the  turnips  are  taken  up  with  a 
bar.  Together  with  the  turnips,  it  is  thought  important  that  sheep 
should  have  a  small  quantity  of  other  food.  Chopped  hay,  some- 
times a  little  oil  cake,  or  oats,  is  usually  given.  This  is  called 
tr&u^h  food,  as  it  is  eaten  in  troughs,  standing  about  in  the  field. 
In  so  moist  a  climate  as  that  of  England,  some  land  is  so  wet,  that,, 
in  the  farmer's  phrase,  it  will  not  carry  sheep ;  that  is,  it  Is  quite  too 
wet  for  sheep  to  lie  out  upon  it.  In  such  cases,  the  turnips  must 
be  carried,  that  is,  removed  from  the  field,  and  fed  out  elsewhere. 
The  last  season  was  uncommonly  wet,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,, 
he  could  not  so  well  judge ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  it  would  be  an 
improvement  in  English  husbandry,  to  fum'ish  for  sheep,  oftener 
than  is  done,  not  only  a  tolerably  dry  ground  to  lie  on,  but  some 
sort  of  shelter  agamst  the  cold  rains  of  winter.  The  turnips,  doubt- 
less, are  more  completely  consumed,  when  dug,  split,  and  fied  out.. 
The  Swedish  turnip,  he  had  little  doubt,  was  best  suited  to  cold 
climates.  It  was  scarcely  injured  by  being  frozen  in  the  ground 
in  the  winter,  as  it  would  thaw  again,  and  be  still  good  ia 
spring.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Lothians,  where  cultivation  is  equal  to. 
that  in  any  part  of  England,  it  is  more  the  practice  than  farther 
south,  to  house  turnips,  or  draw  them,  and  cover  them  from  trosU 
He  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  Scotch  farming,  and  as  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Scotland  more  resembled  the  soil  and  climate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, than  those  of  England  did,  he  hoped  the. farmers  of 
Massachusetts  Would  acquaint  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,, 
with  Scotch  husbandry.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
some  time  in  Scotland,  with  persons  engaged  in  these  porsuits,.  and 
acknowledged  himself  much  instructed  by  what  he  learned  bota 
them,  and  saw  b  their  company.  The  great  extent  of  the  use  of 
VOL.  ni«  5S  II 
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turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  in  Scotland,  is  evidence  that  such 
crops  cannot  be  altogether  unsuited  to  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  state,  that  one  of  the  things  which 
now  attracted  much  attention  among  agriculturists  in  England, 
was  the  subject  of  tile-draining.  This  most  efficient  and  successful 
mode  of  draining  is  getting  into  very  extensive  use.  Much  of  the 
soil  of  England,  as  he  had  already  stated,  rested  on  a  clayey  and 
retentive  subsoil.  Excessive  wetness  is  prejudicial  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  crops.  Marginal  drains,  or  drains  on  the  outside  of  the 
fields,  do  not  produce  the  desired  results.  These  tile-drains  have 
effected  most  important  improvements.  The  tile  itself  is  made  of 
clay,  baked  like  bricks ;  about  one  foot  in  length,  four  inches  in 
width,  three  fourths  of  an  hich  in  thickness,  and  stands  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  height,  being  hemispherical,  or  like  the  half  of  a 
cylinder,  with  its  sides  elongated.  It  resembles  the  Dutch  tiles 
sometimes  seen  on  the  roofs  of  the  old  bouses  in  Albany  and  New 
York.  A  ditch  is  sunk  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and 
these  drains  are  multiplied,  over  a  field,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
only  seven  yards  apart.  The  ditch,  or  drain,  being  dug,  these 
tiles  are  laid  down,  with  the  hollow  side  at  bottom,  on  the  smooth 
clay,  or  any  other  firm  subsoil,  the  sides  placed  near  to  each  other, 
some'  little  straw  thrown  over  the  joints  to  prevent  the  admbsion 
of  dirt,  and  the  whole  covered  up.  This  is  not  so  expensive  a 
mode  of  draining  as  might  be  supposed.  The  ditch,  or  drain,  need 
only  be  narrow,  and  tiles  are  of  much  cheaper  transportation  than 
stone  would  be.  But  the  result  is  so  important  as  well  to  justify 
the  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  this  thorough  draining  adds  often 
twenty  per  cent,  to  the  production  of  the  wheat  crop.  A  beauti' 
ful  example  came  under  his  observation  in  Nottinghamshire,  pot 
long  before  he  left  England.  A  gentleman  was  showing  him  hb 
grounds  for  next  year's  crop  of  wheat.  On  one  side  of  the  lane, 
where  the  land  had  been  nrained,  the  wheat  was^ already  up,  and 
growing  tuxurfantly ;  on  the  other,  where  the  land  was  subject  to 
no  other  disadvantage  than  that  it  had  not  been  drained,  it  was 
still  too  wet  to  be  sowed  at  all.  It  may  be  thought  singular 
enough,  but  it  was  doubtless  true,  that  on  stiff,  clayey  lands,  thor- 
ough draining  is  as  useful  in  dry,  hot  summers,  as  in  cold  and  wet 
summers ;  for  such  land,  if  a  wet  winter  or  spring  be  suddenly 
followed  by  hot  and  dry  weather,  is  apt  to  become  bard  and 
baked,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  enter  it.  Thcwougb 
draining,  by  giving  an  opportuniQr  ta  the  water  on  the  surface  to 
be  constantly  escaping,  corrects  thb  evil.  Draining  can  never  be 
needed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  England  and 
Scotland,  from  the  difierent  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  we  have  yet 
quantities  of  low  meadow  lands,  producing  wild,  harsh,  sour 
grasses,  or  producing  nothings  which,  tbera  b  Itde  doubt,  m^t  be 
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rendered  most  profitable  bay-fields,  by  being  well  drained.  *  When 
we  understand  better  the  importance  of  concentrating  labor,  instead 
of  scattering  it,  • —  when  we  shall  come  to  estimate,  duly,  the  superior 
profit  of  '^  a  little  farm  well  tilled,"  over  k  great  (arm,  half  cultivated 
and  half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  scourged  with  exhaust- 
ing crops,  —  we  shall  then  fill  our  bams,  and  double  the  winter  feed 
for  our  cattle  and  sheep  by  the  products  of  these  waste  meadows. 

There  was  in  England  another  mode  of  improvement,  most  im- 
poftant,  instances  of  which  he  had  seen,  and  one  of  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  agricultural  improvement  which  had 
ever  come  within  his  observation.  He  meant  irrigation,  or  the 
making  of  what  b  called  tDoier  meadows.  He  had  mrst  seen  them 
in  Wiltshire,  and  was  much  strack  with  them,  not  having  before 
understood,  from  reading  or  conversation,  exactly  what  they  were. 
But  he  bad  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  most  signal 
and  successful  example  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  on  the  estates 
of  the  duke  of  Portland,  in  the  north  of  England,  on  the  borders 
of  Sherwood  forest.  Indeed,  it  was  part  of  the  old  forest.  S^r- 
wood  forest,  at  least  b  its  present  state,  is  not  like  the  pine  forests 
of  Maine,  the  heavy,  hard  wood  forests  of  the  unredeemed  lands  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  or  the  still  heavier  timbered  lands 
of  the  West.  It  embraces  a  large  extent  of  countiy,  with  various 
soils,  some  of  them  thin  and  light,  with  beautiful  and  venerable 
oaks,  of  unknown  age,  much  open  ground  between  them  and  un- 
derneath their  wide-spread  branches,  and  this  covered  with  heather, 
lichens,  and  fern.  As  a  scene  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  memory,  by 
its  long  existence  and  its  associatkxis,  it  is  beautiful  and  interesting. 
But  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  far  enough  firom  being  rich.  Upon 
the  borders  of  this  forest  are  the  water  meadows  of  whk^h  be  was 
speaking.  A  little  river  ran  through  the  forest  in  this  part,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  with  sides  moderately  sloping,  and  of  consider- 
able extent,  between  the  river  at  the  bottom  and  the  common  level 
of  the  surrounding  country  abdve.  This  little  river,  before  reaching 
the  place,  ran  through  a  small  town,  and  gathered,  doubtless,  some 
refuse  matter  in  its  course.  From  thb  river,  the  water  was  taken, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  conducted  alpng  the  edge,  or  bank, 
in  a  canal  or  carrier,  and  from  this  carrier,  at  proper  times,  suffered 
to  flow  out,  very  gently,  spreading  over  and  imgating  the  whole 
surface,  trickling  and  shining,  when  he  saw  it,  (and  it  was  then 
November,)  among  the  light-green  of  the  new-springing  grass,  and 
collected  below  in  another  canal,  from  which  it  was  again  let  out, 
to  flow  in  like  manner  over  land  lying  still  farther  down  towards 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  valley.  Ten  years  ago,  this  land,  for  producdon, 
was  wordi  little  or  nothing.  He  was  tdd  that  some  of  it  had  been 
let  for  no  more  than  a  sbUling  an  acre.  It  has  not  been  manured, 
and  yet  is  now  most  exteasivd^  productive.  It  is  not  flooded ;  the 
water  does  not  stand  upon  it;  it  flows  gently  over  it,  and  is  appiied^ 
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several  times  in  a  year,  to  each  pajt,  say  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October.  In  November,  when  4ie  saw  it,  the  farmers  wei-e 
taking  off  the  third  crop  of  hay  cut  this  season,  and  that  crop  was 
certainly  not  less  than  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Tills  last  crop  was 
mostly  used  as  green  food  for  cattle.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
quantity  of  tons,  he  meant  tons  of  dried  hay.  After  this  crop  was 
off,  sheep  were  to  be  put  on  it,  to  have  Iambs  at  Chrishnas,  so  as  to 
come  into  market  in  March,  a  time  of  year  when  they  command  a 
high  price.  Upon  taking  off  the  sheep,  in  March,  the  land  would 
be  watered,  the  process  of  watering  lasting  two  or  three  days, 
or  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances,  and  re- 
peated after  the  taking  off  of  each  successive  crop.  Although  this 
water  has,  no  doubt,  considerable  sediment  in  it,  yet  the  general 
(act  shows  how  important  water  is  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
how  far,  even,  it  may  supply  the  place  of  other  sources  of  sus- 
tenance. Now,  we  in  Massachusetts  have  a  more  uneven  surface, 
more  valleys  with  sloping  sides,  by  many  times  more  streams,  and 
such  a  climate  that  our  farms  suffer  much  oftener  from  drought  than 
&rms  in  England.  May  we  not  learn  something  useful,  therefore, 
from  the  examples  of  irrigation  in  that  country  ? 

With  respect  to  implements  of  husbandry,  Mr.  Webster  was  of 
opinion  that  the  English,  on  the  whole,  had  no  advantage  over  us. 
Their  wagons  and  carts  were  no  better;  their  ploughs,  he  thought, 
were  not  better  any  where,  and  in  some  counties  far  inferior,  be- 
x^ause  unnecessarily  heavy.  The  subsoil  plough,  for  which  we 
have  little  use,  was  esteemed  a  useful  invention,  and  the  mole 
plough,  which  be  had  seen  in  operation,  and  the  use  of  whfch  was 
to  make  an  underground  drain,  without  disturbing  the  surface, 
was  an  ingenious  contrivance,  likely  to  be  useful  m  clay  soils,  free 
from  stone  and  gravel,  but  which  could  be  little  used  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  general,  he  thought  the  English  utensils  of  husbandry 
were  unnecessarily  cumbrous  and  heavy.  The  ploughs,  especially, 
required  a  great  strength  of  draught.  But  as  drill  husbandry  was 
extensively  practised  in  England,  and  very  little  with  us,  the  various 
implements,  or  machines,  for  drill  sowing,  in  that  country,  quite 
surpass  all  we  have.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
horse-rake  used  in  England,  although  he  had  seen  in  operation 
implements  for  spreading  hay,  from  the  swath,  to  dry,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  turning  it,  drawn  by  horses. 

There  were  other  matters  connected  with  English  agriculture, 
upon  which  he  might  say  a  word  or  two.  Crops  were  cultivated 
in  England,  of  which  we  knew  little.  The  common  English  field 
bean,  a  small  brown  bean,  growing,  not  on  a  clinging  vine,  like 
some  varieties  of  the  taller  bean,  ran  in  what  is  call^,  with  us,  the 
bush  form,  like  our  common  white  bean,  upon  a  slight,  upright  stalk, 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  producing  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.    It  is  valuaUe  as  food  for  animals,  especially 
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for  bones.  Tbb  bean  does  not  grow  wdl  in  tbln  xSis^  or  wbat  is 
called  a  hot  bottom.  A  strong,  stifl^  clayey  land,  weU  manmed, 
suits  it  best  Vetches,  or  tares,  a  sort  of  pea,  was  yery  much 
cultivated  in  England,  although  almost  unknown  here,  and  is  there 
either  eaten  green,  by  sheep,  on  the  land,  or  cut  and  carried  fix 
green  foodl 

The  raismg  of  sheep,  in  Ekigland,  is  an  immense  mterest.  Eng- 
land probably  clips  fifty  millions  of  fleeces  this  year,  lambs  under  a 
year  old  not  being  shorn.  The  average  yieM  may  be  six  or  seven 
pounds  to  a  fleece.  There  are  two  principal  chases  of  sheep  in 
England  —  the  lonf  wooled  and  the  short  wooled.  Among  these 
are  muny  varieties,  but  this  is  the  general  division,  or  claau&atioo. 
The  Leicester  and  the  South  Down  belong,  respectivdy,  to  these 
several  families.  The  common  clip  of  the  former  may  be  estimated 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds ;  and  of  the  last,  fixMa  three  to  three 
and  a  half,  or  four.  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  these  partioulara  only 
as  estimates ;  and  much  more  accurate  information  might,  doubdess, 
be  obtained  from  many  writers.  In  New  En^^nd,  we  were  just 
beginning  to  estimate  rightly  the  importance  of  raising  sheep. 
En^and  had  seen  il  much  eariier,  and  was  pursuing  it  with  for 
more  seal  and  perseverance.  Our  climate,  as  ak^eady  observed, 
difl^  from  that  of  England ;  but  the  great  inquiry,  applicable  in 
equal  foice  to  both  countries,  b,  How  can  we  manage  cur  hind  in 
dder  to  produce  the  largest  crops,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
keep  up  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  place  it,  if  possUJe,  in  a 
course  of  gradual  improvement?  The  success  of  nnning  must 
depend,  in  a  considerable  degtee^  upon  the  animals  produced  and 
supported  on  the  form.  The  farmer  may  calculate,  in  respect  to 
animals,  upon  two  grounds  of  profit-*— the  natural  growth  of  the 
animal,  and  the  weight  obtamed  by  fottening.  The  skilfiil  fonner, 
therefore,  expects,  where  he  gains  one  pound  m  the  fottening  of  h» 
animal,  to  gain  an  equal  amount  in  the  growth.  The  eariy  matu- 
rity of  slock  is  consequently  a  pomt  of  much  importance. 

Oxen  are  rarelv  reared  in  England  for  the  ydce.  In  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  ox  teams  are  emidoyed ;  but  in  travelling  one 
thousand  miles  in  England,  Mr.  Webster  saw  only  one  ox  team, 
and  here  they  were  driven  one  before  the  other,  and  in  harnesses 
similar  to  the  harnesses  of  hoises.  Bullocks  are  raised  for  the 
market.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  both  in  respect  to  neat 
cattle  and  sheep,  that  their  growth  should  be  rapio,  and  their 
fottening  properties  favorable,  mat  they  may  be  eady  disposed  of, 
and  consequently  the  expense  of  productkm  lessened. 

Is  it  practicable,  on  the  soil  ana  in  the  dknate  of  Massachusetts, 
to  pursue  a  succession  of  crops  ?  He  could  not  question  it ;  and 
be  had  entire  confidence  m  the  improvemeats  to  our  husbandry, 
and  tba  graat  advantages  which  woidd  aecnie  finxn  judwkxii 
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rotation  of  products.  The  capacities  of  tho  soil  of  Massachusetts 
were  .undoubted.  One  hundred  bushels  of  com  to  an  acre  had 
been  repeatedly  produced,  and  other  crops  in  like  abundance.  But 
this  would  not  effect  the  proper  ends  of  a  judicious  and  profitable 
agriculture,  unless  we  could  so  manage  our  husbandly  that,  by  a 
judicious  and  proper  succession  of  crops,  the  land  would  not  only 
be  restored  after  an  exhausting  crop,  but  gradually  enriched  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  farmers  should 
increase  their  power  of  sustaining  live  stock,  that  they  may  therefrom 
obtain  the  means  of  improving  their  farms. 

The  breed  of  cattle  in  England  was  greatly  improved,  and  still 
improving.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  best  stocks,  and  many  indi- 
vidual animals  from  others,  and  thought  them  admirable.  The 
short-homed  cattle  brought  to  this  country  were  often  very  good 
specimens.  He  said  he  Jiad  seeti  the  flocks  from  which  some  of 
them  had  been  selected,  and  they  were  certainly  among  the  best 
in  England.  But  in  every  selection  of  stock,  we  are  to  regard  our 
own  climate,  and  our  own  circumstances.  We  raise  oxen  for  work, 
as  well  as  for  beef;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Devonshire 
stock  fumished  excellent  animals  for  our  use.  MVe  had  suffered 
that  old  stock,  brought  hither  by  our  ancestors,  to  run  down,  and 
be  deteriorated.  It  had  been  kept  up,  and  greatly  improved,  in 
England,  and  we  might  now  usefully  import  from  it.  The  Devon- 
shire ox  is  a  hardy  animal,  of  size  and  make  suited  to  the  plough, 
and  though  certainly  not  the  largest  for  beef,  yet  generally  very 
well  fiittened.  He  thought  quite  well,  also,  of  the  Ayrshire  cows. 
They  were  good  milkers,  and  bemg  a  hardy  race,  were,  on  that 
account,  well  suited  to  the  cold  climate,  and  to  the  coarse  and 
sometimes  scanty  pasturage,  of  New  England.  After  all,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  improved  breed  of  short  homs 
were  the  finest  catde  in  the  worid,  and  should  be  preferred  wherever 
denty  of  good  feed  and  some  mildness  of  climate  invited  them. 
They  were  well  fitted  to  the  Western  States,  where  there  is  an  over- 
flowing abundance,  both  of  winter  and  summer  feed,  and  where, 
as  in  England,  bullocks  are  nused  for  beef  only.  He  had  no 
doubt,  also,  that  they  might  be  usefully  raised  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  favored  parts  of  the 
State.  But,  for  himself,  as  a  farmer  on  the  thin  lands  of  Plymouth 
county,  and  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea,  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  give  to  animals  of  this  breed  that  entertainment  whk^h  their 
merit  deserved. 

As  to  sheep,  the  Leicester  were  like  the  short-horaed  cattle. 
They  must  be  kept  well ;  they  should  always  be  fat;  and,  pressed 
by  good  keeping  to  early  maturity,  they  are  found  very  profitable. 
*^  Feed  well,"  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  Roman  farmer,  Cato ; 
and  thait  riiort  sentence  comprises  mudi  of  all  that  bdongs  to  the 
profitable  economy  of  live  stock.    The  South  Downs  are  a  good 
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breed,  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  They  crop  the  crass  that  grows 
on  the  thin  soik,  over  beds  of  chalk,  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Dorsetshire.  They  ought  not  to  scorn  the  pastures  of  New 
England. 

When  one  looks,  said  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, he  must  see  of  what  immense  importance  b  every,  even  the 
smallest,  degree  of  improvement  in  its  agricultural  producticHis. 
Suppose  that,  by  some  new  discovery,  or  some  improved  mode  of 
culture,  only  one  per  cent,  could  be  added  to  the  annual  results  of 
English  cultivation ;  this,  of  itself,  would  materially  affect  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  was  often  said 
that  England  was  a  garden.  This  was  a  strong  metaphor.  There 
was  poor  land,  and  some  poor  cultivation,  in  England.  All  people 
are  not  equally  industrious,  careful,  and  skilful.  But^  on  the 
whole,  England  was  a  prodigy  of  agricultural  wealth.  Flanders 
might  possibly  surpass  it.  He  had  not  seen  Flanders ;  but  Eng- 
land quite  surpassed,  in  this  respect,  whatever  he  had  seen.  In  as- 
sociations for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  had  been  earlier 
than  England.  But  such  associations  now  exist  there.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Society,  and  he  bad  found  it  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. Persons  of  the  highest  distinction  for  rank,  talents,  and 
wealth,  were  present,  all  zealously  engaged  in  eflbrts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  agricultural  interest.  No  man  in  England  was  so 
high  as  to  be  independent  of  the  success  of  this  great  interest ;  no 
man  so  low  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity,  or  its  decline. 
The  same  is  true,  eminently  and  emphatically  true,  with  us.  Ag- 
riculture feeds  us ;  to  a  great  degree  it  clothes  us ;  without  it  we 
could  not  have  manufactures,  and  we  should  not  have  comme^e. 
These  all  stand  together,  but  they  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a 
cluster,  the  largest  in  the  centre,  und  that  largest  is  agriculture. 
Let  us  remem^r,  loo,  that  we  live  in  a  country  of  small  4rms 
and  freehold  tenements ;  a  country  in  which  men  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands  their  own  fee-simple  acres,  drawing  not  only  their 
subsistence,  but  also  their  spirit  of  independence,  and  manly  free- 
dom, from  the  ground  they  plough.  They  are  at  once  its  owners, 
its  cultivators,  and  its  defenders.  And,  whatever  else  may  be 
undervalued,  or  overlooked,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of  man.  Man  may  be 
civilized,  in  some  degree,  without  great  progress  in  manufactures, 
and  with  little  commerce  with  bis  distant  neighbors.  But  without 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  he  is,  in  all  countries,  a  savage.  Until 
he  steps  from  the  chase,  and  fixes  himself  in  some  place,  and  seeks 
a  living  from  the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming  barbarian.  When  tillage 
begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  fanners,  therefore,  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  SfiNATE  OF  TH£  UKITED  STATES,  MARCH  3,  1840,  IN 
ANSWER  TO  SOME  PARTS  OF  MR.  CALHOUN^  SPEECH. 


Mr.  Webster  said  it  was  not  his  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter 
fiir  into  the  wide  field  of  debate  which  was  openeo  by  this  discus- 
sion.  Another  opportunity  would  ^  probably  present  itself  for  the 
expression  of  his  opinbns  upon  the  general  state  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  measures  which  he  thought  to  be  called  for  by  the  crisis. 
My  single  purpose  now,  said  Mr.  Webster,  is  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upop  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina, 
delivered  some  days  ago,  or,  rather,' upon  some  of  the  topics  of  that 
speech.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  speech,  but  I  have 
read  it  attentively,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
author;  and  the  remarks  whk;h  I  propose  to  make  upon  it  I  desire  to 
address  to  tire  honorable  member  himself,  and  his  friends  who  think 
with  him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  an  able  speech) 
sbowinff  much  tbought  and  reflection,  as  well  as  much  acuteness, 
and  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a  spirit  apparently  not  unkind  to- 
wards all  the  great  interests  of  the  country%  My  remarks  shall  be 
in  the  same  spirit. 

L  In  treating  of  protection,  or  protecting  duties,  the  first  propo- 
sition  of  the  honcHtible  member  is,  that  all  duties  laid  on  imports 
really  (all  on  exports ;  that  they  are  a  toll  paid  for  going  to  market. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  he  says  it  is  the  received 
and  settled  doctrine  of  the  South.  He  does  not  argue  the  point  on 
this  occasion ;  he  only  states  it  as  the  fixed  belief  of  the  South.  I 
shall  not  argue  it,  but  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  to  this  doctrine.  The  questbn  was  debated 
with  much  ability^  some  years  ago,  between  my  honorable  colleague 
and  a  dbtinguished  gentleman  fiom  South  Carolina — both  being, 
at  that  time,  members  of  the  oth^  House.  The  South  Carolina 
doctrine  was  then  called  the  "  Forty-bale  Theory ; "  and  the  result 
of  the  discussion  certainly  left  mofiH  of  us  in  the  North  still  adhering 
to  the  old  doctrine,  viz.,  that  when  duties  are  laid  upon  imported 
articles,  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays ;  and,  of  course,  ^at  each  part 
of  the  country  pays  in  exact  proportion  to  what  it  consumes.  XVe 
think  that  the  trade  outwards  has  Ittde  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject.    We  think  the  substantial  questbo  is,  mx>  oonsaines  the 
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taxed  article  ?  I  can,  indeed,  conceive  a  possible  case  b  which 
this  general  truth  might  be  qualified.  If  one  country  exported  to 
another  a  nw  material  which  it  could  sell  nowhere  else,  and  which 
no  other  country  could  furnish,  why,  then,  so  iar  as  duties  on  im- 
ports affected  the  sale  of  fabrics  manufactured  from  that  raw  mate- 
rial, or,  perhaps,  other  articles  imported  into  the  country  producing 
it  as  its  equivalent  in  return,  so  far  it  might  be  true  that  the  duties 
would  have  an  influence  to  check  exportation.  But  no  such  case 
exists  with  us.  The  South  and  the  West  sell  their  cotton  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  they  are  not  the  sole  producers  of  cotton. 
They  have  competitors.  There  is  a  market  on  both  continents ; 
and  in  one  of  them  they  find  the  cotton  of  South  Amerk^a,  Texas, 
India,  and  Egypt,  in  a  struggle  for  prices  with  their  own.  Our 
Southern  and  Western  States  have  a  fair  demand;  nothing  ob- 
structs their  sales ;  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  the  demand.  They  pay  no  duty  on  going  out,  and 
if  they  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  others,  they  can  afford  to  selt  as 
cheap.  Their  commodity,  sold  in  foreign  markets,  mingles  with 
the  commerce  of  the  worid.  They  have  received  their  price  for 
it,  and  their  connection  with  it  has  ceased.  Whether  it  comes 
back  here  in  a  manufactured  shape,  or  goes  elsewhere,  is  n&  matter 
to  them,  as  mere  raisers  and  sellers  of  the  article.  If  any  portion 
of  it  comes  back  here, — as  doubtless  it  does, — it  is  a  portion  which 
has  been  purchased  in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  manu&ctured, 
and,  perhaps,  mixed,  in  the  very  process,  with  the  cotton  of  other 
countries,  and  reaches  our  shores  as  a  foreign  article  for  sale.  For- 
eign labor  and  skill  have  become  incorporated  with  it,  and  consti- 
tute its  chief  value.  At  our  custom-bouse,  it  is  made  subject  to  a 
duty,  which  is  supposed  to  rabe  its  price  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
this  be  the  effect  of  the  duty,  it  is  its  whole  effect.  It  reaches  no 
farther.  I  do  not  see  how  it  acts  back  upon  the  original  grower 
of  the  article  in  South  Carolina.  It  no  more  affects  the  cotton- 
grower  in  South  Carolina,  except  so  &r  as  he  is  a  consumer,  than 
it  affects  the  cotton-grower  in  South  America,  India,  or  Bgypt. 
The  thread  of  causes  and  effects  in  this  ease,  if  there  be  any  such 
thread,  becomes  quite  too  fine  and  attenuated  to  be  felt  or  followed, 
from  the  higher  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of  the 
duty,  back,  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  to  the  influence  of 
that  higher  price  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  material.  The 
same  b  true  in  regard  to  all  imported  articles  not  produced  from 
the  exported  cotton.  How  b  it  possible  to  say  that  duties  on  such 
articles — iron  and  woollen  cloths,  for  instance — are  a  burden  or 
discouragement  on  the  rabing  of  cotton  ? 

But  suppose  I  admit  the  &uth  Carolina  doctrine — suppose  I  ad- 
mit that  duties  on  imported  merchandise  really  fell  back,  and  become 
a  charge  on  the  exports  of  the  country;  and  suppose  I  admit,  what 
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is  true,  that  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States  constitutes  a  great 
portion  of  our  exports — it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  all  ibis 
that  the  burden  of  these  duties  falls  on  the  South,  in  proportion  to 
the  exports  which  leave  its  ports.  And  the  reason  is  this :  These 
exports  are  not  altogether  the  result  of  the  skill,  labor,  or  capital,  of 
the  South.  Cotton,  though  it  grows  exclusively  on  Southern  fields, 
is  not,  in  truth,  a  mere  Southern  product.  Much  of  the  labor  of 
the  Middle  and  Northern  States  has  mingled  with  it  before  it  be- 
comes an  article  of  export.  It  is  a  joint  production,  to  which  many 
parts  of  the  country  contribute.  The  grain-growing  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  help  to  raise  and  to  export  cotton,  by  furnishing  pro- 
visions to  those  who  cultivate  and  gather  it.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee do  the  same  thing,  by  the  catde,  horses,  mules,  and  swine, 
upon  the  foot,  which  thev  supply  for  the  use  of  the  cotton  planta- 
tions. New  England  does  the  same  by  the  furniture,  clothing, 
and  other  manunctured  articles,  which  she  supplies  for  the  like 
purpose.  All  these  contribute  to  this  export  of  cotton.  So  that, 
if  it  were  true  that  duties  at  the  custom-house  on  imported  goods 
are  a  tax  on  exports,  that  tax  would  not  fall  exclusively  on  the 
-South. 

The  value  of  this  export,  again,  in  the  foreign  market,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  cost  of  transportation.  Freight  has  become  incor- 
porated with  it,  and  makes  part  of  its  price.  At  present  prices, 
freight  to  Europe  b  jprobably  eaual  to  one  eighth  of  the  cost  of 
the  article  at  New  Oiieans  or  Mobile.  This  freight  is  a  Northern 
earning ;  and  to  thb  extent,  therefore,  the  navigating  interest  con- 
tributes to  the  value  of  the  exported  article.  So  that  duties,  if 
they  were  a  tax  on  exports,  would  not  fall  exclusively  on  the 
South,  but  would  affect  the  grain-growing,  the  provision-raising, 
the  stock-raising,  the  hemp-rabing,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
navigating  bterests. 

But  the  more  we  trace  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
or  any  other,  through  all  its  processes,  and  all  its  ramifications,  the 
Xjoore  clearly  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  the  old  rule  is  the  true  rule, 
and  that  duties  on  imported  goods  are  paid  by  different  parts  of  the 
country,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  cwsumption. 

II.  Another  opinion  of  the  honorable  member  is,  that  increased 
|Hoduction  brings  about  expansion  of  the  currency,  and  that  every 
(such  increase  makes  a  further  increase  necessary. 

His  idea  is,  that  if  some  goods  are  manufactured  at  home,  less 
will  be  imported ;  if  less  goods  be  imported,  the  amount  of  exports 
alill  keeping  up,  the  whole  export  bmg  thus  not  paid  for  by  the 
import,  spede  must  be  brought  in  to  settle  the  balance ;  that  this 
increase  of  specie  ^ves  new  powers  to  the  banks  to  discount ;  that 
the  banks  thereupon  make  large  issues,  till  the  mass  of  currency 
become  redundant  and  swollen ;  tbtut  this  awoUen  cuoency  aug^ 
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ments  the  price  of  productions,  in  our  own  roanufactoricfS,  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  raise  still  higher  the  prices  of  their  products ; 
and  this  creates  a  demand  for  the  imposition  of  new  duties.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  the  honorable  member's  idea. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  several  things  worthy 
of  consideration,  in  regard  to  this  supposed  course  and  progress 
of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  far  from  being  always  true  that  impor^ 
tations  iall  off  in  consequence  of  carrymg  on  some  branches  of 
manufacture  at  home.  Our  history  certainly  shows  no  such  result, 
looking  through  the  whole  of  it,  for  twenty  years.  If  there  be  a 
large  export,  the  return,  if  not  made  in  one  article,  will  generally 
be  made  in  some  other.  It  will  usually  happen  in  some  way  that, 
taking  all  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  country  with  all  other 
countries  together,  th^  imports,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  be  about 
equal  to  the  amount  of  exports,  and  the  earnings  of  ireights.  We 
have  now  a  list  of  free  articles,  of  some  of  which  the  importationd 
have  been  not  only  large,  but  extravagant ;  quite  large  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  absorb  exports ;  and  quite  too  targe,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  very  properly  admits  that  specie  cannot,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  set  towaids  our'  country,  from  all  others,  to 
settle  balances  of  trade,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  imports 
in  relation  to  exports.  Specie  does,  indeed,  come  to  pay  up  an 
occasional  balance  in  the  trade  between  a  particular  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  soon  goes  away  again,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  place  it  came  fiom,  or  some  other  .place.  There 
are  vibrations  in  trade,  and  gold  and  silver  correct  these  vibrations. 
But  there  are  other  causes,  which  sometimes  operate  with  more 
violence.  Disorders  in  the  currency,  and  expected  short  crops,  a 
political  crisis,  the  fear  of  war,  a  panic  of  any  kind, — any  of  these 
things  is  able  to  disturb  the  natural  course  \>f  commercial  dealings, 
and  to  arrest  gold  and  silver,  while  they  are  peaceably  performing 
the  common  functions  of  trade.  Hence,  if  we  see  a  very  large 
import  of  specie  in  anv  one  year,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
our  imports  have,  to  that  extent,  fallen  short  of  our  exports.  This 
import  of  specie  may  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  extraneous 
causes  above  mentioned ;  and  in  not  alluding  to  these  causes,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  gentleman  overlobked  a  matter  very  important 
to  be  observed.  In  our  trade  with  some  particular  countries,  too, 
the  return  is  in  specie  in  a  very  great  proportion.  And  as  this  trade 
is  very  irregular,  the  quantities  of  specie  received  fiiom  it  in  differ- 
ent years  are  very  unequal.  Thus,  in  1833,  the  whole  import  of 
specie  into  the  country  was  seven  millions ;  the  next  year,  1834,  it 
was  seventeen  minbns.  In  1836,  it  was  thirteen  millions ;  in  1837| 
h  Mi  to  ten  minions ;  and  b  1838,  roae  up  again  to  seventeen 
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millions.  Such  fluctuations  6nd  no  corresponding  alternations,  ceN 
tainly,  in  the  general  balance  between  exports  and  imports.  The 
general  truth  is  undeniable,  that  the  tendency  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce,  is  to  flow  to  that  country 
which  lias  become  a  creditor  country  by  the  excess  of  its  exports 
over  its  imports ;  but  then  their  general  tendency  is  so  often  di- 
verted or  arrested  by  the  interference  of  other  causes,  that  the 
amount  of  importation  or  exportation  of  specie  for  a  given  year,  is 
not  a  criterion  by  which  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  amount  of 
exports  compared  with  imports  for  that  year,  can  be  decided. 

A  great  portion  of  the  specie  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  fix)m  South  America  and  Cuba,  by  way  of  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports,  and  is  the  return  for  provisions,  and  more  largely 
for  manufactured  articles,  shipped  to  those  countries.  This  fact  is 
important,  and  deserves  consideration  in  acting  upon  all  subjects  of 
this  kind.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  bring  into  it  a  large  supply  of  specie  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  in  maintaining  his  proposition  that 
protection  leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  argues  that  the 
tariff  of  1828  turned  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  our  favor;  that 
this  brought  in  specie;  that  the  like  cause  turned  the  domestic 
trade  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  States ;  and  that  the  expansion 
of  circulation,  of  which  he  exhibits  tables,  in  those  States,  is  thus 
distinctly  traced  to  the  effect  of  protection,  as  tending  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  the  country.  But  all  this,  I  think,  admits  of  doubt. 
Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  Aoc,  is  not  received  as  good  logic.  It  strikes 
me,  this  import  oi  silver,  and,  therefore,  the  expansion,  so  far  as 
it  resulted  from  that  import,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  referable  to  the 
other  causes  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  specie,  it  is 
said,  was  collected  in  masses  in  the  North,  and  there  the  currency 
was  expanded.  But  was  it  not  expanded,  too,  in  the  South  ?  The 
gentleman's  tables  only  show  four  or  five  Northern  States ;  but  how 
was  it,  and  how  b  it,  in  the  cotton-growing  States  ?  Has  there 
been  no  expansion  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  less  expansion  in 
those  States  than  b  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ?  It  will  be 
found,  I  think,  that  there  was  the  least  expansion  just  where  it  is 
said  the  specie  was  thus  brought  in  bv  the  course  of  trade. 

The  next  stage  in  the  gentleman  s  argument  is,  that  thb  sup- 
posed expansion  of  the  currency  would  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing manu&ctured  articles  at  home.  How  increase  the  cost  ? 
In  no  way  but  by  increasing  the  price  of  labor.  Now,  I  do  not 
learn  from  him  any  facts  showing  that  labor  rose,  greatlyy  in  price, 
after  the  tariff  of  1828.  If  it  kept  up  to  what  it  had  been,  I  incline 
to  think  that  was  all.  The  object,  and,  I  think,  the  effect,  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  prices  high,  as  it  was  to 
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keep  the  market  steady,  to  give  some  check  to  the  extravagant 
amount  of  foreign  impcrtatbns,  and  some  security  that  labor  should 
receive  a  reasonable  reward.  That  is  all  that  was  asked.  But 
the  great  abundance  of  capital  abroad,  who  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  great  sacrifices,  which  were  willingly  made,  for  the  purposes  of 
prostrating  our  establishments,  called  for  some  security  and  protec- 
tk>n,  or  we  were  not  likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  competition. 
And  we  are  always  to  remember  that,  when  our  own  manufactures 
shall  be  prostrated  by  the  extremely  low  prices  of  imported  goods, 
then  we  shall  be  obliged  immediatdy  to  pay  extremely  high  prices 
for  those  same  imported  goods.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that, 
under  the  process  of  protection,  the  commonprice  or  cost  of  goods 
has  become  less.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Every  body  knows  that 
goods  are  better  and  cheaper.  A  man's  labor  will  buy  more  for 
him  than  it  would.  Thb  is  the  eflfect  of  competition.  If  we  take 
out  of  the  market  the  products  of  our  own  labor,  who  does  not  see 
that  prices  would  rise  enormously  ?  Let  this  be  tried  on  any  arti- 
cle. Take  away,  for  instance,  all  Amerkan-made  hats  and  shoes ; 
would  not  the  article  be  immediately  doubled  in  price?  Reason- 
able protection  does  not  so  much  raise  the  price  of  labor,  although 
it  should  raise  it  in  some  degree,  as  it  diverges  its  uses,  and  multi- 
plies its  employments.  It  prevents  any  particular  channel  firom 
being  filled  and  choked  up.  One  of  the  secrets  of  prosperity  is, 
that  there  shall  be  a  considerable  variety  in  the  pursuits  and  labors 
of  men.  %  I  fear  our  Southern  firiends  do  not  feel  the  foil  influence 
of  this  important  truth.  For  my  part,  as  a  well-wbher  to  the 
South,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  there  were  manufoctures^ 
such  as  were  suited  to  their  wants,  the  value  of  their  labor,  and 
their  general  condition,  in  every  ceunty,  fixHn  this  place  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  whbh  I  wish  to  present 
the  questbn  to  the  consideratbn  of  the  honorable  gentleman. 
Suppose  the  Southern  States  to  produce,  every  year,  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton.  If  more  be  manufiictured  at  home,  less  will  be 
exported.  Now,  the  honorable  member  seems  to  me  to  reason  as 
if  the  whole  true  object  or  interest  of  the  South  was  to  export. 
But  certainly  this  cannot  be  so.  The  object  and  interest  of  the 
cotton-growing  States  is  to  seU,  not  to  export.  If  they  find  a  cus- 
tomer at  home  who  pajrs  a  good  price,  their  object  is  answered. 
The  true  question,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  is,  not  whether  they 
r^xport  as  much,  Imt  whether  they  sell  as  much,  and  at  as  good 
prices ;  and  unless  all  the  rules  of  trade  are  false,  the  foct  of  there 
being  two  markets  for  the  sale  of  a  commodity,  instead  of  one, 
tends  strongly  to  keep  up,  and  to  keep  steady,  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  sold. 

III.  There  is  a  third  generd  klea  of  the  boDorHble  gontlemao^ 
upon  whkb  I  would  make  a  few  observations. 
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It  isy  that  the  South  and  West  are  the  great  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  and  East ;  that  the 
capacity  of  the  South  to  consume  depends  on  her  great  staples ; 
and  that  the  sale  of  these  depends  mainly  on  a  foreign  matfcet. 

Now,  I  have  already  said  that  if  the  South  can  sell  her  cotton, 
or  part  of  it,  to  New  England,  for  the'^me  prices,  it  is  as  well  for 
her  as  to  sell  it  all  to  Old  England.  Her  income  depends  on  the 
price,  not  on  the  plade  of  sale.  If  an  export  of  sixty  millions  is 
reduced  to  an  export  of  forty  millions,  in  consequence  of  there  hay* 
ing  been  found  a  market  at  home  for  twenty  millions,  it  is  not  onl^ 
no  worse  for  the  So^th,  but  is,  in  truth,  much  better.  This  is 
perfectly  plain  ;  and  I  must  confess  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  our  Southern  friends 
should  look  with  jealousy  and  ill-will  on  a  market  rising  up  in  the 
North  and  E^t  tor  their  own  great  staple ;  thus  not  only  giving 
them  the  general  advantage  of  another  hr^e  market, — which  ad-* 
vantage  is  itself  always  great,  —  but  giving  them  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  nearer  market,  and  a  more  certain  and  steady  mar- 
ket, because  not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  either  by  the  political 
events  or  the  commercial  contingencies  of  Europe.  I  have  in" 
quired  much  into  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  intelligent  merchants 
in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  regard  the  home  maricet  as  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  cotton-planter.  The  Eastern  demand, 
they  say,  comes  in  early,  takes  away  the  first  part  of  the  crop, 
and  helps,  therefore,  to  Sol  the  price,  and  to  fix  it  high.  Some 
have  estimated  this  advantage  as  equivalent  to  two  cents  on  the 
pound  of  cotton.  All  must  see,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  clear  and  great 
advantage,  and  I  wish  the  subject  might  be  calmly  considered 
and  weighed  by  the  honorable  member  fit)m  South  Carolina  and 
his  friends. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  her  annual  prod- 
uct, instead  of  being  exported,  is  sold  at  home,  cannot  possibly 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  buy  and  consume  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  the  East,  or  any  other  articles.  'The  cotton* 
planter  sends  his  crop  to  New  York  ;  it  is  there  sold,  and  all  at  the 
same  price.  How  does  it  afli^t  his  income,  or  his  ability  to  pur- 
chase what  he  wants, —  whether  all  his  cotton,  so  sold,  be  sent  to 
Europe,  or  i&rt  of  it  carried  to  be  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  ? 

But,  now,  look  to  the  other  side.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
the  North  and  East  that  the  South  b  able  to  buy  their  prodactk>ns, 
if  overwhelming  importations  from  abroad  render  them  unable  to. 
sustain  compeutbn  ?  If  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe  underbids 
them  in  every  thing,  —  if  these  frequent  inundatioiis  of  fordgn 
commodities  break  up  their  estabUshments, — bow  are  they  benefited 
by  the  ability  of  the  South  to  buy  and  consume  ?  So  diat,  turn  it 
as  we  wiU»  it  all  ccbms  back  to  thd  aieady  price  and  security  of 
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labor.  And  all  the  theories  lately  started,  add  pressed  with  so 
much  earnestness,  go  directly  and  necessarily  to  one  point ;  and 
that  is,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labor.  On  this  I  might  say 
much,  but,  at  present,  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  when  labor  is  employed,  labor  can  consume ; 
when  it  is  not  employed,  it  cannot  consume.  Who  buys  the  poric 
and  the  lard  of  the  Worth-Western  States?  Who  takes  the  com  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  the  flour  of  the  latter  State  ?  Is  it 
not  the  North  and  the  East  ?  Virginia  and  Carolina  have  no  better 
customer  than  Massachusetts.  To  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of 
naval  stores  received  from  North  Carolina,  and  used  by  the  navi- 
gating interest  of  che  East,  let  me  only  refer  to  bread  stuffi.  Two 
millions  of  bushels  of  com,  and  ibur  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  have  been  imported  into  the  single  city  of- Boston  in  one  year. 
Most  of  this  com  is  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  much 
of  the  flour  from  Virginia.  I  find  it  has  been  estimated  that  up- 
wards of  six  millions  ofdoUcars  have  been  paid  by  Massachusetts 
for  bread  stufis  imported  in  a  single  year.  All  this  is  consumed  and 
paid  for  by  employed  labor.  Take  away  employment  from  our 
labor,  or  drive  it  from  its  accustomed  pursuits,  and  its  power  of 
consumption  is  at  an  end. 

But  not  ^  only  does  the  protection  of  labor  b  the  North  and 
East  enable  it  to  buy  the  products  of  the  South,  but  all  protection 
of  labor  increases  general  consumptkm.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
manufacture  of  many  useful  articles  at  borne  does  not  diminish  the 
aggregate  amount  of  importations.  This  is  a  very  important  troth, 
and  all  our  histoiy  confirms  it.  I  have  looked  at  the  tables  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  from  the  very  first  origin  of  this  Government, 
and  I  do  not  find  any  thing  to  countenance  the  idea  that  imports, 
in  the  aggregate,  fall  off  in  consequence  of  protecting  labor  at 
home.  There  were  quite  as  great  fluctuatk>ns  forty  or  forty-five 
years  ago,  as  there  have  been  since  the  tariff  of  1824.  A  well- 
employed  and  prosperous  community  can  buy  and  consume.  An 
ill-employed  community  cannot  buy  and  consume.  Tlib  is  the 
solution  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  whole  science  of  political 
economy  has  not  one  tmth  of  half  so  much  importance  as  this. 

One  word  more.  The  experiment  of  low  wages  has  been  often 
tried.  We  see  it  going  on  now  in  Asia  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
My  colleague  has  recently  given  us  a  list  of  the  pnces  of  labor  in 
various  countries.  We  know  what  those  countnes  are,  and  what 
the  condition  of  the  people  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  high  wages ; 
and  have  we  not  made  the  best  condition  of  society,  for  the  gen- 
eral happiness  of  all  classes,  that  has  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of 
the  eaith  ? 

IV.  A  fourth  sentiment  of  the  honorable  member  is,  that  the 
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removal  of  all  duties  increases  the  exportation  of  aiticles  manu- 
factured at  home.  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  can  be  true.  If 
foreigners  can  beat  us  in  our  own  market,  they  can  beat  us  else- 
where. The  exports  of  domestic  articles,  in  the  years  stated  in 
the  tables  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  read,  are  not  at  all 
referable,  I  think,  to  any  such  cause  as  he  supposes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
some  natural  cause  necessarily  producing  such  a  result.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  prices  fell,  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
importations  from  Europe,  and  the  holders  of  our  own  manufactured 
goods  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them,  by  exportation  or  otherwise, 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  It  'is  known  that  our  exports 
of  manufactured  articles  have  been  very  variable  and  irregular. 
When  importations  have  been  great,  and  prices  become  reduced, 
then  exportation  has  taken  place.  Our  manufacturers  have,  in 
many  instances,  shown  much  skill  in  the  fabrication  of  articles 
miiteid  to  foreign  markets.  For  a  while,  they  have  been  successful, 
in  some  degree ;  but  the  English  have  always  been  ready  to  imi- 
tate them,  and  profit  by  their  example.  If  a  particular  article, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  has  been  found  capable  of 
being  sold  to  a  profit  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  South  America,  in 
India,  or  in  China,  the  English  manufacturer  has  immediately  set 
himself  to  work  to  produce  a  similar  article,  and  to  drive  the  Amer- 
ican article  out  of  the  market,  by  a  like  article  afforded  at  a  lower 
price,  because  the  result  of  cheaper  labor.  Tliese  English  articles 
have  been  sold  as  American  products.  The  stamp  of  '^  Lowell," 
and  "  Tremont  Mills,"  or  *'  Lawrence  Mills,"  has  been  found  in 
Asia,  and  in  South  America,  on  articles  manufactured  at  Man- 
chester. 

v.  Finally,  the  honorable  member  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
system  of  protection  was  prostrated,  and  is  prostrated,  cut  up,  root 
and  branch,  and  exterminated  forever,  by  the  State  interposition  of 
South  Carolina.  He  has  often  expressed  this  opinion  before.  I 
only  take  notice  of  it  now,  as  he  has  expressed  it  very  strongly, 
and  as  it  leads  me  to  fear  that  I  have  been  wrong  in  the  expecta- 
ti6n  which  I  have  been  willing  to  cherish,  that  he  himself  would 
see  both  the  justice  and  the  political  wbdom  of  giving  moderate 
and  reasonable  protection,  and  of  continubg  it,  so  long  as  necessary, 
to  some  of  the  great,  leading,  and  important  branches  of  domestic 
industry. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  wish  men  of  all  parties,  who  entertain 
the  opinion  that  duties  on  imports  fall  heavily  and  unequallv  on  the 
South,  would  calmly  reconsider  that  opinion.  Look  to  the  great 
article  of  woollen  cloths ;  where  are  they  most  consumed,  because 
most  necessary  ?  Our  laborers  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  left  shiv- 
ering under  a  Northern  sky,  with  the  slight  clothing  which  mav  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  laborer  of  the  South.    They  must  have 
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woollens,  and  they  pay  the  price  for  them ;  and  pay*  the  price  en- 
hanced, if  enhancea,  by  the  duties ;  and  pay  it  willmgly,  for  the 
sake  of  being  secured  in  the  hopes  of  a  reasonable  reward  for  their 
labor.  This  heavy  article,  one  of  those  which  pays  most  revenue, 
IS  consumed  in  the  North,  out  of  all  proportion,  more  than  in  the 
South.  Look  to  iron,  another  important  article.  The  remarks 
applicable  to  woollens  are  applicable  to  this  also ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  manufacturing  districts  themselves  are  great  cqnsumere  of 
iron.    The  same  may  be  said  of  lead,  and  many  other  articles. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  object  to  show  that  the  South  does  not  pay  her 
part  of  the  public  contributions.  I  admit,  most  cheerfully,  tnat  she 
does  pay  her  part ;  but  my  purpose  has  been  to  show,  if  I  could, 
that  she  does  not  bear  so  unequal  and  unjust  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens  as  the  gentleman  has  supposed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  whole  subject,  by  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  men,  on  either  ^de  of  the  Potomac,  would 
result  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  really  no  such  wide  difference, 
in  regard  to  what  the  interests  of  the  difl^rent  parts  of  the  country 
require,  as  ought  either  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union,  or 
create  ill-w31.  For  m3rself,  I  My  and  conscientiously  believe  that, 
in  regard  to  th'is  whole  question,  die  interest  of  the  North  and  East 
is  entirely  reconcilable  to  the  real,  jx>lid,  and  permanent  interest 
of  the  South  and  West. 

VOL.  in.  54  J  J* 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  30,  1840,  ON  THE 
TREASURY  NOTE  BILL. 


I  REGRET,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Gommittee  is 
absent,  as  he  might  probably  have  made  use  of  this  occasion,  not 
only  to  show  the  necessity  of  raising  thb  sum  of  five  millions,  for 
the  immediate  use  of  Government,  by«some  extraordinaiy  means, 
but  also  to  state  his  opinions  upon  the  public  revenue,  both  in  re* 
gard  to  its  present  state  and  its  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  measure  now  before  us  is,  to  bor- 
jow  five  millions  of  dollars,  for  two  years,  if  necessary,  and  to  pay 
therefor  any  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  This 
borrowing  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  issuing  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
bterest ;  and,  so  often  9s  they  shall  be  received  at  the  Treasury, 
they  are  to  be  re-issued,  so  that  the  whole  sum  of  five  millions  may 
be  kept  out  And  the  authority  to  issue  and  re-issue  is  to  last 
one  year.  The  consequence  of  this  b,  that,  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  bill,  if  the  whole  five  millions  be  not  then  outstanding, 
the  balance  may  be  issued,  redeemable  in  a  year  from  that  time. 
It  is  a  power,  therefore,  to  make  a  loan,  for  five  millions,  with  an 
authority  to  continue  that  loan,  by  borrowing  to-day  to  repay  the 
flum  borrowed  yesterday,  and  to  continue  this  process,  in  effect,  for 
two  years.    This  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  informed  Congress  that  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  for  the  past  year  had  been  very  successful. 

The  Secretary,  too,  )n  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  annual 
report,  stated,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Gov* 
emroent  had  been  increased,  and  the  expenditures  diminished. 

That  the  resources  of  the  country  are  abundant,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Its  wealth,  its  activity,  its  commerce,  and  its  fireedom  from 
burdensome  taxation,  render  it  able  to  raise,  with  entire  facility,  a 
revenue  quite  equal  to  all  the  just  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
Government.  But,  notwithstanding  these  congratulations  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  doubt  whether, 
under  the  operations  of  provisions  now  actually  existing,  and  under 
the  expenditures  which  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  or  are  in 
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anUcipatioQ,  it  b  prudent  to  indulge  in  sanguine  hopes  of  an  over- 
flowing Treasunr.  The  doubt  receives  countenance  finm  the  fact 
that  the  bill  before  us  is  to  authorize  the  borrowing  of  6ve  millions, 
in  the  form  of  Treasuiy  notes,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
leave  no  reasonable  hope,  as  I  think,  of  their  redemption  within 
this  year.  I  do  not  oppose  the  bill,  but  I  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  history  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  last  three  years. 

We  learn,  from  the  Secretary's  annual  communication,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  no  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  available  for  the  purposes  of 
Government.  I  omit  iiractions,  and  use  round  numbers,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  owed,  on  out- 
standing Treasury  notes  bearing  interest,  two  millions  and  three 
quarters,  or  two  millions  sevisn  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Treasury  January  1,  1840,  as  near  as 
the  Secretary  could  estimate  or  ascertain  it  in  December.  It  turns 
out,  from  the  paper  just  read,  that,  in  &ct,  there  were  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more  in  the  Treasury  in  January  than  the 
Secretary's  estimate,  but  from  what  funds  or  sources  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  general  view  which 
I  propose  to  take. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  January  1,  1837.  In  1836,  there  being 
a  great  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  deposit  law  was  passed,  by 
which  five  millions  were  to  be  reserved  in  the  Treasury,  in  aid  of 
accruing  revenues  that  should  be  in  the  Treasury  January  1, 1837, 
to  meet  future  demand,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  divided,  in  de- 
posits, with  the  States,  by  four  quarterly  payments  or  instalments. 

As  the  Secretary  was  obliged  to  make  his  calculation  a  little 
before  the  1st  of  January,  and  could  not  say',  exactly,  what  amount 
might  be  in  the  Treasury  at  the  time,  he  made  a  safe  allowance ; 
and  it  happened,  in  the  end,  I  think,  that  six  millions  and  more 
were  retained  in  the  Treasury  instead  of  five.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1837,  then,  the  Government  had  on  hand  six  millions; 
and  it  had  before  it  the  whole  accruing  revenue  of  the  year.  Be- 
fore the  year  was  out,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  September  session,  — 
Congress  suspended  the  payment  of  the  last  or  fourth  instalment, 
or  fourth  deposit  to  the  States.  This  measure  retained  in  the 
Treasury  a  further  sum  of  nine  millions,  thus  raising  the  reserved 
aggregate  up  to  fifteen  millions.  Subsequently,  the  Treasury  re- 
ceived from  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  five 
millions  of  dollars,  as  part  of  the  property,  or  capital,  of  the  United 
States  in  the  former  bank.  This  swelled  the  amount  to  twenty 
millions.  So  that,  since  January,  1837,  the  Treasury  has  had  fiijl 
twenty  millioas  of  former  receipts,  as  well  as  all  revenues  arisbg 
ance. 
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NoW)  it  is  apparent  that  these  twenty  millions  have  been  ex« 
pended  within  the  three  years,  in  addition  to  all  the  revenue  which 
has  accrued  in  the  mean  time,  with  one  deduction,  which  I  shall 
state.  It  is  true,  that,  in  September,  1837,  Congress  suspended,  or 
postponed,  the  payment  of  certain  custom-house  bonds;  but  the 
time  of  postponement  has  long  since  expired,  and  the  bonds  have 
been  paid.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  deposit  banks,  in  1837,  held 
certam  sums  belonging  to  Oovemment,  which  they  wished  time  to 
pay.  But,  before  the  commencement  of  this  year,  these  debts  had 
been  brought  down  to  a  million  of  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  The 
true  account,  then,  stands  thus :  — ^ 

Reserved  under  the  Deposit  Act, $6y000,b00 

Amount  of  fourth  deposit  held  back  from  the  States,  .  9,000,000 
Received  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  .  .  5,000,000 
Borrowed  on  Treasury  notes,  outstanding  Jan.  1, 1840,  2,750,000 

22,750,000 . 
Deduct  amount  in  Treasury  January  1, 1840,  •     •     •     1,550,000 

21,200,000 
Deduct  amount  still  due  from  deposit  banks,     •     •     .     1,000,000 

Balance,     .^  .    .     .     .     « $20,200,000 

Twenty  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  then,  appear  to ' 
have  been  expended  in  the  three  years  between  January,  1837, 
and  Januanr,  1840,  besides  all  the  receipts  from  the  custom-house, 
and  land-offices,  and  all  other  sources. 

If  there  be  any  error  in  this  general  statement,  I  hope  some 
gentleman  will  point  it  out,  and  I  will  cheerfully  make  the  neces- 
sary correction.  My  object  is  to  be  accurate  as  ^ell  as  distinct. 
But,  if  there  be  no  error, -^  if  this  statement  be  true,  as  I  suppose, 
-—  then  the  result  certainly  is,  that,  for  the  last  three  years,  the 
Government  has  expended  almost  seven  millbns  a  year  beyond  its 
income,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency  out  of  funds  previously 
acquired  or  received.  The  six  millions  reserved  under  the  de- 
posit law,  the  nine  millions  afterwards  withheld  fixHn  the  States, . 
the  five  millions  received  from  the  bank, — all  these  were  funds  • 
previously  acquired,  and  n<»e  of  them  any  part  of  the  income  of 
1837,  1838,  or  1839.  AH  the  income  and  revenue  of  those 
years  have  been  expended,  and  these  twenty  millbns  more. 

This  general  state  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  history  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  last  three  years,  may  well  awaken  att«i<» 
tkxi.  We  have  no  twenty  millk>DS  more  in  crib  to  go  to.  Our 
capital  is  expended.  There  will  be  two  millions  and  a  half  due 
bm  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  m  September,  and  therq  is  a 
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small  balance  still  due  from  the  deposit  banks ;  both  together  not 
exceeding  three  ruillioiis  and  a  half;  and  for  the  rest  we  are  to  rely 
on  the  usual  sources,  the  custom-house  and  the  land-offices. 

Now,  then,  the  important  questions  are,  Does  the  AdministratioD 
expect  an  augmentation  of  income  ? 

Or  does  it  expect  such  a  reduction  of  expenditure  as  shall  keep 
it  within  the  income  ? 

Or  does  it  contemplate  loans,  either  in  the  form  of  Treasury 
notes,  or  otherwbe,  to  make  up  de6ciencies? 

And,  if  the  last,  to  what  extent  ? 

Tlie  present  measure  is  to  authorize  the  immediate  issue  of  five 
millions  in  Treasury  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  out  to 
persons  having  claims  on  Government,  or  used  as  means  of  borrow- 
mg  money  for  tlie  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

I  do  not  propose  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because  I 
think  it  quite  clear  that  the  money  is  needed,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  Government.  There  are,  indeed,  objections  to  this  form  of 
borrowing  money.  For  it  is  a  borrowing  of  money,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  Secretary,  indeed,  in  a  recent  coromuoicatioa 
to  the  Senate,  does  not  call  it  borrowing.  He  avoids  that  word, 
as  if  he  were  afmid  it  would  bum  his  mouth.  He  calls  it  only 
''  exchanging  Treasury  notes  for  specie.^^  This  falb  under  that 
form  of  statement  now  usually  called  humlmg.  The  Secretary 
receives  money,  gives  for  it  hb  Treasury  notes,  payable  a  year 
hence,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  five  or  six  per  cent.  But  this,  be 
thinks,  b  not  borrowing  money ;  it  b  only  *'  exchangii^  his  notes 
for  money ; "  —  a  sort  of  exchange,  I  believe,  which  most  borrowers 
are  obliged  to  conform  to.  The  authority,  and  the  only  authority, 
under  which  he  makes  thb  marvellous  "  exchange,"  b  a  sectkm  of 
the  law  of  1837,  which  authorizes  him  to  <'  borrow  money." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  tliink  the  communk^ation  of  the  Secretary,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  a  very  full  or  clear  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  Senate.  But  we  learn  from  it,  after  all,  what  I  was  sure  must 
have  exbted,  and  which  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  show. 
He  admits  that  deposits  have  been  made  to  die  credit  of  the 
Treasurer,  in  certain  banks ;  and  that  thereupon  such  banks  have 
received  Treasury  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount.  And  the 
Treasurer,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  Secretary's  report,  says 
that  these  funds  are  drawn  for  as  other  funds^  and  not  specifieauy. 
The  Secretary  says  these  deposits  are  speci€d,  and  in  specie.  All 
thb  b  himbug  arain ;  for  all  deposits  in  banks  are  regarded  as 
specie  deposits  while  banks  pay  specie,  and  the  Treasurer,  as  I 
nave  remarked,  says  expressly  tiiat  these  sums,  thus  deposited,  are 
drawn  for,  when  needed,  in  common  with  other  funas^  and  not 
specifically,  or  separately.  Thb  idea,  or  thb  dduskxi,  or  thb  pre- 
tence,—*  for  it  hardly  deserves  a  respectable  name, — about  special 
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specie  deposits,  was  sufficiently  dissipated  by  the  examination, 
last  year,  into  the  conduct  of  the  banks  connected  with  the  New 
York  custom-house.  When  the  banks  pay  specie,  -  a  special 
deposit  b  nothing  but  a  deposit  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  and 
the  amount  is  paid  out,  on  draft,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  And 
chis  is  the  case  with  all  other  deposits  of  money,  unless  it  be  left  in 
kegs  or  bags,  and  not  carried  into  the  general  account  of  the  bank. 
Any  one  may  see  how  this  is,  an(^  has  been,  who  will  recur  to  the 
evidence  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  America,  on  the  occasion 
which  I  have  referred  to.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  Treasurer 
informs  us  that  these  deposits  are  mixed  with  other  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  the  same  bank.  That  is  to  say,  they 
all  stand  together,  to  his  credit,  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  he 
draws  as  he  has  occasion,  just  as  is  done  by  any  other  dealer  with 
the  bank.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Special  specie  deposit  is  a 
nonentity. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  money  from 
ibe  banks  may  be  of  very  considerable  profit  to  them.  Suppose  a 
bank  deposits  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  and 
receives  therefor  a  milUon  of  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  bearing  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent.  Interest  immediately  accrues  to  the  bank, 
of  course,  on  the  whole  of  this  sum ;  but  it  may  be  many  montlis 
before  it  is  all  drayrn  out.  The  Treasury  may  give  out  its  drafts 
slowly,  and  these  drafts,  when  made,  may  be  sent  to  distant  parts 
of  tl^  country,  and  be  some  considerable  time  in  reaching  the 
bank.  When  they  arrive,  the  bank  will  generally  pay  in  its  own 
notes ;  but,  beside  this  advantage,  it  will  make  a  clear  gain,  be- 
cause it  has  been  receivmg  interest  on  more  money  than  it  has 
parted  with. 

Under  the  law  of  1836,  the  deposit  banks  were  required  to  pay 
interest,  on  Government  deposits.  The  present  system  looks  very 
much  like  making  Crovemment  pay  the  banks  interest  on  its  own 
deposits. 

There  are  objections,  I  repeat,  to  the  use  of  Treasury  notes,  as 
means  of  borrowing  money.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  must 
be  higher  than  on  a  loan  contracted  in  the  common  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  all  the  Treasurv  notes  issued  since  1837,  have  borne 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent. ;  whereas  my  information  is, — and  I  have 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  it,  —  that  United  States  stock,  bear- 
ing 4^  per  cent,  mterest,  could  be  readily  sold  at  par  abroad,  not 
having  any  great  number  of  years  to  run ;  or  it  could  readily  be 
sold  at  home,  with  a  view  of  sending  it  abroad. 

In  the  next  place,  Treasury  notes,  bearing  a  high  interest,  and 
redeemable  at  any  time,  upon  two  months'  notice,  issued  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  are  very  likely  to  absorb  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  oioDey  now  so  much  needed  for  the 
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relief  of  trade  and  oommeicey  and  the  revival  of  business.    It  strikes 
me  that  the  wbde  operation  is  likely  to  make  money  scarcer  than 
it  is  already ;  since  the  Treasury  is  coming  into  the  market  as  a  , 
borrower,  offering  a  high  interest. 

Again,  1  am  aware  that  a  use  may  be  made  of  Treasury  notes, 
which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  to 
issue  them  without  interest,  or  with  a  mere  nominal  interest,  and  to 
attempt  to  force  them  into  circulation  as  money.  Any  such  attempt 
ought  to  be  strenuously  re»sted  ;  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  Government  paper  money. 

But  Congress  has  sanctioned  long  ago,  and  under  better  auspices, 
the  occasional  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  withhold  my  assent  on  the  present  emergency  from 
that  mode  of  rabing  the  sums  which  the  state  of  the  country 
requires,  as  no  other  mode  is  proposed.  Both  the  President  and 
Secretary  would  seem  excessively  anxious  to  distinguish  the  issued 
of  Treasury  notes  from  the  creatk>n  of  a  debt ;  but  I  think  this 
distincuon  is  without  a  difference.  A  note  issued,  bearing  interest, 
and  payable  hereafter,  has  created  a  debt  as  much  as  any  form  of 
stock  could  create  it.  A  national  debt  was  actually  commenced  at 
the  very  first  sessbn  of  Congress  under  the  present  Administration, 
and  it  never  has  been  paid,  except  as  one  obligation  has  been  dis^ 
charged  by  borrowing  money  on  another.  Like  other  debtors,  we 
have  renewed  our  notes,  aiKl  renewed  them  often,  sometimes  joy- 
ing high  interest ;  but  we  have  never  extinguished  the  debt.  The 
fii-st  Treasury  notes  were  issued  in  the  autumn  o!  1837.  The 
amount  outstandbg  January,  1838,  was,  I  think,  four  or  five  mil- 
lions ;  in  January,  1839,  it  was  also  large ;  and  in  January,  1840, 
as  1  have  already  said,  the  Secretary  states  it  at  two  millions  and 
three  quarters. 

One  object  of  the  present  bill  is  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  pay 
off  the  unpaid  part  of  these  two  millions  and  three  quarters  by  bor« 
rowing  again.  So  that  it  is  true  that,  firom  the  first  session  of  Con**  - 
gress  under  this  Administration,  to  the  present  dav,  the  Govern'* 
ment  has  been  in  debt  for  borrowed  money,  and  has  been  everpr 
hour  paying  interest  for  such  borrowed  monev.  This  is  a  puhhc 
debt.  What  this  debt  may  amount  to  by  March,  1841,  I  cannot 
aay.  It  depends  on  measures  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  and  oo 
those  changes  and  fluctuations  in  trade  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
But  if  no  new  means  of  revenue  are  supplied,  and  Congress  should 
make  such  appropriatjons  as  it  usually  has  done,  and  no  great 
improvement  in  the  state  of  affiurs  should  take  place,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  eight  or  ten  millbns.  But  this  is 
mere  estimate.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  however,  in  March, 
1841,  it  will  be  a  debt  created  by  the  present  Administratk>n«    I 
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do  not  say  unnecessarjly  created.  I  am  not  now  speaking  to  that 
points  But  I  say  it  will  be  a  debt — a  public  debt  —  a  national 
debt  -^  begun  under  this  Administration  —  a  debt  existing  in  the 
least  economical  and  the  most  inconvenient  form  —  a  debt  bearing 
an  interest  —  and  a  debt  which,  if  cast  on  the  Administration  of 
1841,  whoever  may  be  at  the  head  of  that  Administration,  must  be 
provided  for.  I  say  this,  Sir,  merely  to  preclude,  ab  ante,  the  idea 
that,  if  a  national  debt  shall  be  found  existing  after  March,  1841, 
it  will  be  the  debt  of  the  Administration  of  that  time,  and  not  of 
the  preseqt. 

M  V  real  ground  of  complaint  against  the  present  Administration  — 
and  I  think  it  a  very  just  ground  —  is,  that  it  has  not  come  out  in  a 
manly  manner,  long  ago,  and  told  Congress  that  there  was  a  neces-* 
sity  to  make  further  provision  for  revenue. 

The  President,  in  his  Message  of  the  2d  December,  observed  that 
all  the  Treasuiy  notes  then  outstanding  would  have  been  redeemed 
before  that  time,  "  if  the  Treasury  could  have  realized  payments 
due  to  it  fix)m  the  banks."  What  banks?  The  outstanding 
Treasury  notes  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  two  millions  and  three 
quarters.  The  deposit  banks  owed  the  Government  only  a 
million,  or  a  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  President 
must  have  included  the  bond  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  that  bond  is  not,  by  the  terms  of 
it,  due  till  September  next.  There  could  have  been  no  disappoint^ 
ment,  therefore,  in  not  realizing  the  payment  of  that  before  the  date 
of  the  Message.  The  President  makes  very  just  observations  upon 
the  impolicy  and  danger  of  commencing  a  public  debt  in  a  time  of 
peace ;  of  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  such  debts  are  apt  to  be 
increased ;  and  upon  our  duty  to  struggle  against  such  debts  at  the 
threshold.  But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  money  borrowed  and 
still  owed  on  Treasury  notes  is  not  a  national  debt.  All  this  does 
not  prove  that  we  have  not  been  borrowing  money  on  the  strength 
of  the  public  credit,  paying  high  interest  for  it,  and  having  an 
immediate  prospect  of  being  obliged  very  consklerably  to  increase 
its  amount.  I  know  no  way  of  keeping  out  of  debt,  but  by  brmg- 
ing  the  revenue  up  to  the  expenditure,  or  bringing  the  expenditure 
down  to  the  revenue.  If  we  owe  for  borrowed  money,  it  is  puerile 
to  talk  about  the  form  of  our  obligation,  as  if  one  form  was  less  a 
debt  than  another.  It  would  be  much  more  wbe  to  set  ourselves 
at  once  about  getting  the  jneans  of  payment.  Good  aphorisms, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  national  debt,  should  be  followed,  I  think,  by 
direct  and  responsible  recommendations  to  Congress  of  such  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  evil. 
.  Let  us,  now,  Mr.  President,  look  to  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
means  and  of  expenditures  for  the  present. 
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And,  firsty  of  the  loeaos.  He  thinks  the  receipts  mto  the  Treas- 
ury from  customsi  lands,  and  niiscellaneous  sources,  will  not  exceed 
eighteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  doUans, 

$18,600,000  00 
Amount  in  the  Treasury,  January  1,  1840,     .    •       1,556,385  00 

20,156,385  00 


£xpected  to  be  paid  on  United  States  Bank  ^nd,      2,526,576  00 
Due  from  deposit  banks, 1,149,904  00 

1(23,832,865  00 

But  the  Secretary  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  rely  on  the  col- 
lection of  these  debts ;  and  as  to  the  receipts  iirom  the  custom- 
house, the  great  source  of  expected  income,  I  presume  his  hopes 
are  not  stronger  now  than  they  were  at  the  conomencement  of 
the  year. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  see  the 
estimate  of  expenditures. 

Now,  on  this  head,  he  says  that  if  Congress  should  make  appropri- 
ations to  the  extent  desired  by  the  different  depart- 
ments, the  expenditures  of  the  year  will  amount  to  $20,000,000  00 
Besides  the   payment  of  outstandmg  Treasury 

notes,  amounting  to 2,750,000  00 

22,750,000  00 
This  would   leave  an  apparent  balance  in   the 

Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  next  year,  of.     .        1,082,865  00 

But  this  sum  is  less  than  the  amount  due  from  the  deposit 
banks,  the  payment  of  which,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  relied  on. 
If  no  part  of  that  should  be  paid,  the  Treasury,  according  to  this 
statement,  will  be  minus  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Probably  some 
part  of  it  will  be  paid ;  but  at  best,  and  if  the  Secretary's  hopes 
should  all  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be,  upon  his  showing,  a  touch-and-go 
affair. 

But,  as  he  does  not  rely  on  receiving  these  debts  from  the  banks, 
what  does  he  propose  ?  He  speaks  always  of  Treasury  notes  as 
being  of  a  temporary  expedient  only,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
redeemed  within  the  year.<  I  do  not  think  this,  at  all ;  but  that  is 
his  ground.  How,  then,  does  he  propose  to  provide  lor  the  defi- 
ciency, in  case  these  bank  debts  shaU  not  be  collected? 

Why,  Sir,  he  says,  very  gravely,  that  one  mode  of  avoiding  dif- 
ficulty will  be  to  reduce  the  appropriations  by  postponmg  some 
and  lessening  others.  We  need  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.  But 
tffhat  appropriations  will  be  jpoduce  ?  Where  shall  the  lessening 
take  place?  or  where  shall  the  post^ponement  take  place?  Qb 
VOL.  m.  55  KK 
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what  head  shall  the  blow  fall  ?  Shall  it  be  in  the  civil  list,  or  the 
army,  or  the  navy  ?  He  says,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Message, 
that  be  thinks  a  reduction  can  be  made,  without  essential  injury  to 
any  useful  objects,  '^  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  enumer- 
ated." I  have  looked  through  the  whole  paper  carefully,  and  can- 
not say  that  I  have  met  with  that  enumeration  of  reasons.  Per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he  were  here,  could  tell  us 
where  those  reasons  are  to  be  found.  He  does  say,  indeed,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  bis  communication,  that  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  diminish  the  compensation  of  all  officers,  civil,  military, 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative.  But  he  states  no  proposed  rate 
of  reduction ;  and,  indeed,  he  does  not  recommend  reduction  at  all. 
He  says  it  may  become  necessary.  Does  he  think  it  has  become, 
and  is  now,  necessary?  Does  he  recommend  it?  Is  that  his 
reliance  to  eke  out  his  ways  and  means?  And  what  amount,  of 
reduction  does  he  suppose  such  a  process  would  accomplish  ?  It 
is  better  to  do  thb,  he  says,  than  to  expose  the  Treasury  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Does  he  mean  that  the  Treasury  will  be  exposed  to  bank- 
ruptcy, if  this  be  not  done  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  forthwith  bankrupt,  unless  the  "pay  of  the  President, 
heads  of  departments,  judges,  members  of  Congress,  and  military 
and  civil  officers,  be  immediately  reduced?  Is  it  acknowledge! 
that  our  finances  are  in  this  condition  ?  If  so,  why  not  recommend 
the  measure  at  once?  Why  not  tell  us,  distinctly,  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  Why  leave  Congress  to  grope  in  the  dark,  amidst  many 
various,  and  sometimes  inconsistent,  propositions  and  suggestions  ? 
When  the  report  begins  with  such  a  flourishing  paragraph  about 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  Treasury,  one  is  not  prepared  to  see  the 
Secretary  come  to  this  complexion  of  bankruptcy  quite  so  soon. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  at  least  an  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  says  the 
appropriations  may  be  reduced  below  the  estimates,  so  as  to  leave 
two  millions  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  This 
will  require  a  reduction  of  one  million,  if  he  reckon  on  collecting 
all  the  balances  due  from  the  deposit  banks ;  or,  if  not,  then  a 
reduction  of  a  million,  and  as  much  more  as  shall  equal  what  may 
remain  unpaid  of  these  balances.  He  supposes,  then,  that  these 
estimates  of  appropriations  may  be  safely  cut  down  at  least  one  or 
two  millions.     This  would  be  a  very  important  saving. 

But  what  says  the  President?  The  President  says  that  be 
''has  directed  the  estimates  for  1840  to  be  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  and  to  be  limited  to  the  absolute  requirements 
of  the  public  services." 

Now,  Sir,  if  his  directions  had  been  followed,  —  if  these  estimates 
had  been  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  are  limited  to  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  public  service,  —  where  is  the  reduction 
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to  be  made  ?  The  Secretary,  as  I  have  said,  specifies  notbbg,  and 
recon^mends  nothing  direcdy.  Where  would  he  have  us  lop  off? 
Will  he  spare  us  one  or  two  millions  from  his  own  department? 
Will  the  Secretary  at  War  spare  a  million  from  his?  Or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  his  ?  Why,  I  ask,  shduld  Congress, 
when  called  on  to  appropriate  the  public  moneys,  be  left  in  such 
clouds,  and  such  darkness  ? 

Sir,  one  word  as  to  the  manner  of  making  estimates  of  expen- 
diture for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple 
business,  though,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  very  precise,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  necessity  for  enveloping  it  in  so  much  obscurity  and 
uncertainty. 

Appropriations  are  of  three  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  existing  or  standing  appropri- 
ations, which  need  not  be  renewed  annually.  Such  is  the  sutn  of 
$200,000  expended  every  year  for  arming  the  milida ;  and  such 
are  some  of  the  classes  of  pensions,  and  a  Tew  other  small  charges. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  the  large  class,  in  which  the  charge 
b  created  by  law,  but  annual  appropriations  are  required  to  enable 
the  Treasury  to  disburse  the  sums  necessary  for  its  payment.  This 
includes  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  list,  and  a  Ibt  of  miscel- 
laneous objects. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  many  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  special  objecls,  public  or  private,  and 
those  often  amount  to  considerable  sums  —  private  claims,  roads 
and  canals,  building  of  lighthouses,  Indian  treaties,  many  objects 
recommended  by  the  Executive  itself;  and  these  require,  every 
year,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  money  fix)m  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  says  that  the  expenditures  of  this  description,  which  may 
be  sanctioned  bv  Congress  annually,  are  very  uncertain  in  their 
amount.  This  is  true ;  but  then,  as  these  expenditures,  in  every 
year,  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  have  done  so  fit)m  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Government,  can  any  just  or  comprehensive 
view  of  the  probable  necessities  of  llie  Treasury  be  presented  which ' 
shall  leave  all  such  out  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  that  some  such 
expenditures  should  not  be  made.  Now,  in  these  estimates  and 
recommendations,  1  find  no  provision  whatever  for  any  objects  of 
this  kind.  The  estimates  are  strictly  confined  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  civil  list  I  find  no  allowance  for  a  sbgle  dollar 
which  we  might  vote  away  here  upon  a  private  claim.  Yet  the 
Secretary  tells  us  that,  if  we  wiU  keep  toithin  the  estimates,  the 
meanf  will  hold  out.  But  he  must  know,  I  should  have  thought, 
that  we  cannot  keep  within  the  estimates.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
judging  fifom  the  past,  that  he  himself,  before  the  session  is  out, 
will  cidl  for  appropriations  not  withm  the  estimates.  And  does  he 
owan,  in  that  case,  to  throw  the  blame  of  any  deficiency  which 
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may  arise  on  Congress,  by  saying  that  G>ngress  did  not  keep  within 
the  estimates  ? 

If  we  may  believe  the  President,  and  if  the  Secretaries  have 
fulfilled  his  directions,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  estimates 
which  is  not  required  by  the  absolute  wants  of  the  Government. 
But  we  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  things  not  in  the  estimates,  in 
regard  to  which  the  wants  will  be  absolute;  far  instance,  the  private 
claims,  upon  which  we  are  passing  here  every  day,  and  for  many 
of  which  we  must  provide,  if  we  mean  to  do  justice.  Besides,  do 
we  not  see,  and  know,  that,  in  all  human  probability,  various  other 
occasions  of  appropriation  will  arise?  Will  there  be  no  contin- 
gencies for  the  war  in  Florida  ?  no  expense  for  Indian  treaties  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  events  may  arise  on  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
involving  heavy  charges  ? 

And  again.  Sir ;  does  the  Administration  abandon  the  Cumberland 
road  ?  Here  is  no  estimate  for  a  dollar  on  that  head  of  expenditure. 
Yet  I  trust  an  appropriation  for  that  object  will  be  made.  I  shall 
certainly  vote  for  it  myself.  And  harbors  on  the  lakes  —  are  pro- 
visions for  those  places  of  reiiige  and  safety  to  lake  mariners  to  be 
again  postponed  ?  They  are  not  in  the  estimates.  Is  no  improve- 
ment of  any  other  harbor,  no  new  lighthouse,  and  nothing  else, 
which  the  protection  of  Atlantic  or  inland  comn^erce  may  require, 
tA  be  undertaken  or  provided  for?  Or,  since  these  things  are  not. 
within  the  estimates,  if  Congress  should  provide  for  them,  is  Con-' 
gress  to  be  reproached  for  its  conduct,  and  made  answerable  for 
deficiencies  ? 

I  repeat,  Sir,  that  the  Executive  departments  must  well  know 
that,  for  some  of  these  objects,  appropriations  will  of  necessity  be 
made ;  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
their  duty  to  have  presented  such  a  plan,  for  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, as  should  have  embraced  them,  and  provided  for  them.  The 
amount,  I  agree,  could  not  be  well  foreseen.  But  it  must  have 
been  foreseen — it  could  not  but  have  been  foreseen  —  that  some- 
thing would  be  necessary ;  and  yet  the  estimates  make  allowance 
for  nothing. 

There  is,  Sir,  in  all  these  Executive  communk^itbns,  a  constant 
repetition  of  sound  general  maxims  about  the  importance  of  econ- 
omy. I  hope  the  virtue  will  be  practised,  as  well  as  preached. 
But  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  just  economy  in  refusing  appropria- 
tions to  important,  necessary,  and  useful  public  objects.  Let  econ- 
omy begin  by  cutting  off  useless  objects,  and  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  accomplishing  such  as  are  useful.  Let  it  push  its 
reform  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue.  Let 
it  take  care  of  expenditures,  by  trusting  the  public  moneys  to  booeBt 
hands.  Let  it  reduce  offices,  wherever  they  can  be  reduced.  Ia 
all  these,  and  other  like  things,  let  it  exert  its  salutary  itttuence. 
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But  is  the  Cumberland  road  to  stop,  fix)m  an  impulse  of  economy  ? 
Are  the  lakes  to  be  without  harbors,  from  consideratbns  of  econ^ 
omy?  Are  importaot  contingencies  in  public  affiurs  not  to  be 
reasonably  provided  for,  from  reasons  of  economy  ?  What  sort  of 
economy  would  that  be  7 

Sir,  I  take  that  great  public  virtue,  true  economy,  to  consbt,  not 
in  an  undistinguishing  neglect  or  refusal  to  appropriate  money,  but 
in  a  careful  selection  of  important  and  necessary  objects  of  expen- 
diture, in  the  frugal  application  of  means  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  and  in  enforcing  an  exact  and  punctual  discharge  of  duty 
by  every  oflScer  charged  either  with  the  collection  of  money,  or 
with  any  expenditure,  great  or  small.  This  b  my  idea  of  wise  and 
practical  economy,  such  as  it  becomes  us  to  exercise,  and  such  as  the 
countiy  will  approve*  But  it  is  of  little  value,  or  no  value  at  all, 
that  Executive  communications  should  rehearse  to  us  general 
economical  maxims,  unless  they  show  us  what  objects  of  expen- 
diture may  be  disregarded,  or  in  what  other  way  savings  may  be 
made.  And  it  would  be  especially  edifying  if  these  general  admo- 
nitions should  be  accompanied  and  enforceid  by  some  striking  and 
brilliant  examples  set  by  the  heads  of  departments  themselves.  ,  I 
presume  that  no  injustice  towards  Congress  b  intended,  but  I  must 
say  that  in  many  of  these  communications,  thero  are  things  which 
seem  calculated  to  assert  great  merit  for  economy  in  the  Executive 
departments,  and  which  are  but  too  well  calculated  to  throw  upon 
us  an  apparent  want  of  that  virtue.  If  it  be  required  of  Congress 
to  keep  its  appropriations  within  the  estimates  of  the  departments, 
these  departments  ought,  in  their  estimates,  to  comprehend  all 
objects  which  they  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe.  Congress  must 
provide  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen, 
and  speak  only  for  myself;  but  my  opinion  b,  that  our  exbting  pro- 
vbions  for  revenue  are  not  adequate.  I  am  aware  that  one  branch 
of  expenditure  —  that  of  pensions —  b  rapidly  decreasbg ;  but  others 
are  quite  likely  to  increase,  and  we  all  know  what  a  fall  in  duties  b 
to  take  place  in  no  great  length  of  time.  Looking  to  the  many 
useful  and  important  objects,  whkh,  I  think,  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  time  that  further  pro- 
visions for  income  should  be  made.  And  we  have  the  means  at 
hand.  There  are  articles  of  import  on  which  we  might,  imme- 
diately, b  my  opmion,  lay  a  considerable  duty.  The  first  of  these 
b  silks.  The  importation  of  thb  article  is  enormous.  In  1839,  it 
exceeded  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Think  of  that.  An  annual 
consumption  of  an  untaxed  imported  article,  of  mero  luxury,  of 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars !  Those  silks  clothe  no  poor  man, 
nor  his  wife,  nor  children.  The  whole  use  and  consumption  b  by 
the  affluent.    Is  there  a  fairer  subject  of  import  du^  in  the  world  ? 
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Our  table  is  loaded  with  petidons  on  this  subject,  by  those  who  are 
atteiDptiDg  the  making  of  silk  among  ourselves.  This,  itself,  is  a 
good  reason  for  taxmg  the  imported  article.  But,  as  a  subject  of 
revenue,  nothing  can  be  &irer  or  more  proper.  Good  would  come 
every  way  ijx>m  a  duty  on  silk.  Suppose  the  importation  should 
be  a  little  lessened  by  it ;  that  would  favor  the  efforts  of  our  people, 
and  obtain  revenue  also.  Suppose  the  importation  should  hardly 
be  diminished  at  all,  as  perhaps  it  might  not  be ;  then  we  should 
receive  the  more  revenue,  and  should  collect  it  on  an  article  of  the 
merest  luxury.  Sir,  if  such  a  measure  could  originate  in  this  House, 
I  would  move,  this  hour,  to  bring  in  a  bill  laying  a  duty  on  im- 
ported silks. 

The  next  article  is  wine.  Wines  were  imported  last  year  to  an 
amount  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars.  Why  should  not  wines 
pay  a  duty?  I  know  that,  in  regard  to  Fxench  wines,  we  are 
limited,  by  the  treaty  with  France,  until  1842.  But  stDl,  within 
those  limits,  we  might  lay  a  considerable  duty  on  the  wines  of 
France.  But  I  should  have  no  desire  to  lay  duties  on  the  red 
wines,  or  the  cheaper  wines  of  France.  Such  wines  are  con- 
sumed, extensively,  in  the  South  and  West,  are  suited  to  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  supposed  to  be  suited  also  to  the  climate.  Until 
more  necessary  than  at  present  to  tax  them,  they  might  be  received 
untaxed.  But  other  tnd  costly  wines,  such  as  are  regarded  as 
luxuries  only,  might  well  be  subjected  to  a  reasonable  duty. 

I  would  lay  no  duty  on  tea  or  coffee,  because  they  are  very  gen- 
erally used,  have  become,  in  some  degree,  necessaries  of  life,  and 
contribute  largely  to  promote  comfort,  temperance,  and  happiness 
among  all  classes.  I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  these  articles 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  things  which  distinguish  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  fiom  the  same  classes  in  other  countries. 

Such,  Sir,  would  be  my  resort,  if  I  could  have  my  own  way,  for 
revenues,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government. 

As  to  the  public  lands,  I  have  been,  and  stiU  am,  in  favor  of 
dividing  their  proceeds  among  the  States  upon  fair  and  equitable 
principles.  Perhaps  this  should  not  be  done  till  the  census, 
which  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  be  finished ;  as  that  will  be  the 
surest  means  of  makmg  a  just  and  proper  division  ;  but,  at  a  proper 
time,  I  am  for  the  measure.  In  additk)n  to  other  reasons  which 
have  been  so  often  urged,  it  may  be  said,  with  force,  that  the  income 
iitxQ  this  source  is  too  unsteady  and  fluctuating  to  be  relied  on  as  an 
essential  branch  of  public  revenue.  But  a  few  years  ago,  it  amount- 
ed to  twentywfour  millions.  For  th'is  year,  it  is  estimated  but  at 
three  and  a  half.  I  should,  therefore,  assign  this  income  to  die 
States,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  rely  for  our  revenue  on  dx)se 
other  sources  which  I  have  mentkMidd.  In  addition  to  silks  and 
wines^  there  are  some  articles,  called  the  protected  articles,  snob  as 
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woolleo  fidnics,  on  which,  in  mv  opiniooi  the  duties  ought  to  be 
raised.  I  would  not  hasten,  indeed,  the  discussion  of  the  general 
tariff  question ;  but  that  question  is  now  before  us,  not  far  off,  and 
must  soon  be  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  our  imports,  the  last  year,  reached  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars, 
exceeding  by  nearly  fifty  millions  the  import  of  the  year  before. 
Yet  even  this  seems  not  to  satisfy  us  all.  Public  men  appear  to 
have  ruling  passions  or  strong  tendencies  of  preference  toward  par- 
ticular objects.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government,  and  many 
of  our  people,  have  imbibed  an  extravagant  and  morbid  love  m 
importation.  They  seem  to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  its  people,  exclusively  by  the  quantities  of 
foreign  merchandise  which  they  annually  consume.  With  all 
respect,  the  President  himself,  I  think,  has  feelings  with  this  ten- 
dency.    I  find  this  paragraph  m  his  last  annual  Message :  — • 

<'  Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the 
burdens  entailed  upon  them  by  the  &lse  system  that  has  been 
operating  on  their  sanguine,  energatic,  and  industrious  character, 
nor  to  the  means  necessary  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  em- 
barrassments. The  weight  which  presses  upon  a  large  portion  of 
the  People  and  the  States,  b  an  enormous  deot,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. The  foreign  debt  of  our  States,  corporations,  and  men  of 
business,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  interest. 
This  sum  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  cut  off  imports  to  that  extent,  or  plunge  the  country 
more  deeply  in  debt  from  year  to  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tte 
increase  of  thb  foreign  debt  must  augment  the  annual  demand  on 
the  exports  to  pay  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  diminish  the 
imports ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  debt, 
and  the  consequent  mcrease  of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of  the 
import  trade.  In  lieu  of  the  comforts  which  it  now  brings  us,  we 
might  have  our  gigantic  banking  institutions,  and  splendid,  but  in 
many  instances  profitless,  railroads  and  canab,  absorbing,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  to  construct  them,  the 
surplus  fruits  of  national  bdu^ry  for  years  to  come,  and  securing  to 
posterity  no  adequate  return  for  the  comforts  which  the  labors  of 
their  hands  might  otherwise  have  secured." 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  ask,  most  respectfuUv,  whether  any  one  can 
mention  any  railroad  or  canal  more  profitless  to  the  country  than 
this  enormous  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  Or,  I  would  ask, 
what  those  imported  comforts  are,  of  which  we  get  so  much  less 
than  we  ought  to  desire.  Does  our  comfort  require  a  greater  un- 
portation  of  silks  or  wines  ?  Or  should  we  be  better  off  by  adding 
10  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  imported  woollen  fiibrics,  further  to 
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depress  and  distress  our  own  manufactures  ?  Or  is  the  aggregate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, not  enough,  on  the  whole,  to  satisfy  our  eager  appetite  for 
foreign  productions  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  lay  and  collect  no  duties  on 
silks  and  wines,  we  are"  likely  to  fall  short  of  sufficient  revenue ; 
inasmuch  as  we  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  revenue,  we  refuse  all 
appropriations  to  the  Cumberland  road,  and  to  harbors  on  the  lakes. 
It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  thjs,  that  we  deem  silks  and  wines 
more  a  necessity  of  life  than  a  good  road  through  a  new  country,  or 
ports  and  havens,  in  which  ships,  employed  in  useful  commerce, 
can  take  shelter  for  the  preservation  of  lives  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  spirit  for  importation 
fhould  become  so  strong,  just  when  our  own  occupations  and  em- 
ployments are  most  depressed.  The  cotton  manufactures,  prac- 
tic^ly,  are  in  a  worse  state  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  supposed  that  at  least  one  half  the  woollen  machinery  in  the 
United  States  has  ceased  to  work,  and  many  of  the  establishments 
might  be  purchased  at  one  third  their  cost.  The  iron  trade  and  the 
coal  trade  suffer  with  the  rest.  If  the  condition  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  manufactures  be  as  I  have  stated,  I  doubt  whether  one 
would  receive  much  more  favorable  accounts,  if  he  were  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  trade  and  busmess  at  Pittsburg,  at  Wheeling, 
or  at  Cincinnati. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  Sir,  I  confess  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  any  man  should  desire  to  see  a  greater  importation 
of  foreign  commodities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  expresses  sentiments,  if  not 
entirely  like  those  which  I  have  been  considering,  yet  such  as  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  general  system  of  policy.  He  says  in  his 
annual  report,  — 

"  Should  the  States  not  speedily  suspend  more  of  their  under- 
takings, which  are  unproductive,  but,  by  new  loans  or  otherwise, 
find  means  to  employ  armies  of  laborers  in  consuming  rather  than 
raising  crops,  and  should  prices  thus  continue,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
unnaturally  inflated,  as  they  have  been  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of 
a  contracting  currency,  the  effect  of  it  on  our  finances  will  be  still 
more  to  lessen  exports,  and,  consequently,  the  prosperity  and  rev- 
enue of  our  foreign  trade." 

Foreign  trade  is  here  presented  as  the  prominent  object  of  national 
pursuit,  and  a  reduction  of  prices  at  home  clearly  mtimated  as  a 
measure  of  reform.  Those  armies  of  laborers  now  employed  on 
public  works,  it  is  here  distinctly  recommended,  instead  of  thus 
consuming  crops,  should  go  to  raising  them.  This,  I  think,  is 
rather  cold  comfort,  at  the  present  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

Gentlemen  around  me  know  the  prices  at  which  wheat  and  flour 
are  selling  in  the  Nortb-Westem  States,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
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New  York.  Carolina  corn,  I  notice,  is  setling  in  Boston  lor  fifty 
cents  a  bushel.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  producers  think  these 
prices  unnaturally  inflated,  or  whether  they  will  warmly  sympathize 
with  the  Secretar)'  in  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  further 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  opinion  of  our  condition,  and  of  our  true 
policy,  is  quite  different  from  all  thb.  I  hope  the  States  will  be 
able  to  go  on,  and  that  they  will  go  on,  with  their  public  woriu, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  objects  are  plainly  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  State.  I  hope  tliey  \vill  keep  good  heart,  use  the  strictest 
economy,  persevere,  and  not  lose  the  benefit  of  all  they  have  done 
already. 

I  am  for  bringing  about  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  regard  high  rates  of  labor  as  the  surest  proois  of 
general  prosperity. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  greater  or  more  unrestrained  importatioQ 
of  foreign  goods. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  for  laying  a  tax  on  imported  luxuries,  tfaua 
securing  an  adequate  revenue  to  Government. 

And  with  this  revenue  I  am  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  Government,  making  reasonable  provisions  for  unexpected  oon«* 
tingencies,  and  for  accomplishing  important  and  useful  works,  fot 
which  we  have  been  so  much  solicited,  and  which,  in  my  opbion, 
the  several  parC^  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  call  on  us  not  longer 
to  neglect. 


▼ot»  IS.  S6 
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SPEECH 


IN    THE    SENATE    OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   MAY  18,  1840,  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANKRUPT  BILL. 


I  FEEL  a  deep  and  anxious  concern  for  the  success  of  this  bill,  and, 
m  rising  to  address  the  Senate,  my  only  motive  is  a  sincere  desire  to 
answer  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it,  so  far  as  I  may  be 
able,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of  its  passage.  For- 
tunately, it  is  a  subject  which  does  not  connect  itself  with  any  of  the 
party  contests  of  the  day ;  and  although  it  would  not  become  me  to 
admonish  others,  yet  1  have  prescribed  it  as  a  rule  to  myself,  that, 
in  attempting  to  forward  the  measure,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
termination,  I  shall  seek  no  party  ends,  no  party  influence,  no  party 
advancement.  The  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  shall  be  sacred 
iiom  the  intrusion  of  all  such  objects  and  purposes.  I  wish  to  treat 
this  occasion,  and  this  highly-important  question,  as  a  green  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  deserts  of  party  strife,  on  which  all  may  meet 
harmoniously  and  amicably,  and  bold  common  counsel  for  the  com-* 
mon  good. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcies — the 
most  useful  mode  of  exercising  the  power  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  —  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it  —  are  the 
points  to  which  attention  is  naturally  called  by  every  one  who  ad- 
dresses the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  power.  It  is  fortunately  not  an  in- 
ferred or  constructive  power,  but  one  of  the  express  grants  of  the 
Constitution.  '<  Congress  shall  have  pidwer  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  grant ;  there  may  be  questions  about  the 
extent  of  the  power,  but  there  can  be  none  of  its  existence. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  committee  provides  for 
voluntary  bankruptcies  only.  It  contains  no  provisbns  by  which 
creditors,  on  an  alleged  act  of  bankruptcy,  may  proceed  against 
their  debtors,  with  a  view  to  subject  them  and  their  property  to  the 
operation  of  the  law.  It  looks  to  no  coercion  by  a  creditor  to  make 
his  debtor  a  subject  of  the  law  agamst  hb  will.  This  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  the  bill|  and  b  this  respect  it  certunlj  diflSus  torn 
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the  former  bankrupt  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Engfirfi 

bankrupt  laws. 

The  bill,  too,  extends  its  provisions  not  only  to  those  who,  either 

in  fact  or  in  contemplation  oflaw^  are  traders,  but  to  all  persons  who 

declare  themselves  insolvent,  or  unable  to  pay  their  debts  and  meet 

their  engagements,  and  who  desire  to  assign  their  property  for  the 

benefit  of  their  creditors.     In  this  respect,  also,  it  differs  iiom  the 

former  law,  and  bom  the  law  of  England. 

The  questions,  then,  are  two :  1st.  Can  C<»igress  constitutionally 

pass  a  bankrupt  law  which  shall  include  other  persons  besides  tra* 

ders  ?     2d.  Can  it  pass  a  law  providing  ibr  voluntary  cases  only ; 

that  is,  cases  in  whk^h  the  proceedings  originate  only  with  the 

debtor  himself? 

The  consideration  of  both  these  questions  b  necessarily  involved 

in  the  discussion  of  the  present  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  denied 

that  Congress  has  power  to  extend  bankrupt  laws  farther  than  to 
I  merchants  and  traders,  or  to  make  them  for  voluntary  cases  only. 

^'^  This  limitation  in  the  power  of  Congress  is  asserted  on  the  idea 

that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in  conferring  the  power  of 
^  establishing  bankrupt  laws,  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  reference 

'"^       ,        to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England,  as  then  existing;  and  that  the 
'^  laws  of  England,  then  existing,  embraced  none  but  merchants  and 

1;^  trader!^,  and  provided  only  for  involuntary  or  coercive  bankruptcies. 

Now,  Sir,  b  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  power  is 
-'  granted  to  Congress  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  terms. 

'^'  It  has  one  limitation  only,  which  is,  that  laws  on  the  subject  of 

^  bankruptcies  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.     With 

this  qualificauon,  the  whole  subject  is  placed  in  the  discretion  and 
^  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.     The  Constitution  does  not  say 

*  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  nor  to  intro- 

^  duce  the  system  of  bankruptcies.     It  declares  that  Congress  shall 

(^  have  power  to  '<  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  ofbmkruptdes 

througfumt  the  United  StatesJ'    This  is  the  whole  clause ;  nor  is 
'  there  any  limitation  or  restriction  imposed  by  any  other  clause. 

^'  What,  then,  is  "  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  "  ?  or,  in  other  words, 

i  what  are  '^  bankruptcies  "  ?     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 

0  stitution  grants  the  powers  to  Congress  by  particular  or  specific 
I'  enumeration ;  and,  in  making  this  enumeration,  it  mentions  bank- 
ruptcies as  a  head  of  legislation,  or  as  one  of  the  subjects  over 

i  which  Congress  is  to  possess  authority.     Bankruptcies  are  the  sub- 

i  ject,  and  the  word  is  most  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  common  and 

1  popular  sense ;  in  that  sense  in  which  the  people  may  be  supposed 
I  to  have  understood  it,  when  they  ratified  the  Constitutk>n.    Thb  is 

the  true  rule  of  interpretation.  And  1  may  remark  that  it  b  always 
a  little  dangerous,  m  construing  the  Constitutk>n,  to  search  for  the 
opink>ns  or  imderstanding  of  members  of  the  Convention  b  any 
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other  sources  than  the  Constitution  itself,  because  the  Constitutioa 
owes  its  whole  force  and  authority  to  its  ratification  by  the  people, 
and  the  people  judged  of  it  by  the  meaning  most  apparent  on  its 
face.  How  particular  members  may  have  understood  its  provisions, 
if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  not  be  conclusive.  The  question 
would  still  be,  How  did  the  people  understand  it  ?  And  this  can'  be 
decided  only  by  giving  their  usual  acceptation  to  all  words  not  evi- 
dently used  in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  inquiring,  in  any  case,  what 
was  the  interpretation  or  exposition  presented  to  the  people  when 
the  subject  was  under  consideration. 

Bankruptcies,  in  the  general  use  and  acceptation  of  the  term, 
mean  no  more  than  failures.  A  bankruptcy  is  a  fact.  It  is  an  oc* 
currence  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a  man 
cannot  pay  his  debts,  we  say  he  has  become  a  bankrupt,  or  has 
failed.  Bankruptcy  b  not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is 
msolvent,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already  acting.  This 
would  be  quite  too  technical  an  interpretation.  According  to  this, 
there  never  could  be  bankrupt  laws,  because  every  law,  if  this  were 
the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  existence  of  a  previous  law.  When- 
ever a  man's  means  are  insuiBcient  to  meet  his  engagements  and  pay 
his  debts,  the  fact  of  bankruptcy  has  taken  place  ;  a  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy has  arisen,  whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not. 

There  may  be  bankruptcies,  or  cases  of  bankruptcy,  where  there 
are  no  bankrupt  laws  existing.  Or  bankrupt  laws  may  exist,  whbh 
shall  extend  to  some  bankruptcies,  or  some  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
and  not  to  others.  We  constantly  speak  of  bankruptcies  happen- 
ing among  individuals,  without  reference  to  existing  laws.  Bank- 
ruptcies, as  facts,  or  occurrences,  or  cases,  for  which  Congress  is 
authorized  to  make  provision,  are  failures.  A  learned  judge  has 
said  that  a  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  is  a  law  making  provision  for  persons  failing  to  pay 
their  debts.  Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  bankruptcies,  or  these 
failures,  the  power  of  Congress,  as  it  stands  on  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  full  and  complete. 

And  now,  let  us  see  how  it  is  that  this  broad  and  general  power 
is,  or  can  be,  limited  by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  English  system. 
The  argument  is  this :  The  members  of  the  Convention,  in  confer^ 
ring  this  power  on  Congress,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  reference 
to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England ;  and  the  bankrupt  laws  of  England, 
as  then  existing,  embraced  only  merchants  and  traders,  and  were 
only  applied  to  debtors  at  the  instance  of  their  creditors ;  tberefoi^^ 
the  inference  is  said  to  be,  that  traders  only  should  be  regarded  as 
subjects  of  any  bankrupt  law  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  that  no 
such  law  should  give  the  debtor  himself  a  right  to  become  bankrupt, 
at  his  own  request ;  or,  at  least,  that  evvry  such  law  adiould  give  a 
right  to  the  creditor  to  proceed  against  his  debtor*    Bat  is  tUs  cbe 
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just  analogy  ?  is  this  the  point  of  view  in  which  a  genehil  resem- 
blance of  our  system  and  the  English  system  may  l^  supposed  to 
have  been  contemplated  ?  Clearly  not,  in  my  opinbn.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  the  Iramers  of  the  Constitution  looked  to  England  for 
a  general  example ;  they  must  be  supposed,  nevertheless,  to  have 
looked  to  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  not  the  particular  mode  in 
which  that  power  had  been  exercised,  or  the  particular  law  then 
actually  existing.  The  true  analoffy  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  between 
power  and  power  —  the  power  of  Parliament  and  the  power  of 
Congress ;  and  not  between  the  power  of  Congress  and  any  actually 
existing  British  statute,  which  might  be,  perhaps,  in  many  respects, 
quite  unsuitable  to  our  condition. 

The  members  of  the  Conventbn  did  not  study  the  British  stat- 
utes, nor  examine  judicial  decisions,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  actually  existing  system  of  bankruptcy  in  England.  Still 
less  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  trouble  themselves  with 
such  inquiries.  All  saw  that  Parliament  possessed  and  exercised  a 
power  of  passing  bankrupt  laws,  and  of  altering  and  amending  them, 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  This  power  they  intended  to  confer  on  Con- 
gress, as  largely,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  they  saw  it  held  by  Par- 
liament. The  early  British  statutes  were  not  confined  to  traders ; 
later  statutes  were  so  confined ;  and,  more  recently,  again,  changes 
have  been  made,  which  bring  in  very  numerous  classes  of  persons 
who  were  not  esteemed  traders,  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  may  add  that 
bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  called,  or  laws  providing  for  the  ce$sio 
bononm^  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Scotland,  were  never 
confined  to  traders ;  and  while  the  members  of  the  Convention  may 
be  supposed  ta  have  looked  to  the  example  of  England,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  contemplated  also  the  examples  and 
institutions  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  that  particular  bankrupt  system  which  existed  in  England  in 
1789,  and  to  deny  to  it  all  power  of  future  modificatbn  and  am«Ml- 
ment :  it  would  be  just  asjreasonable  to  say  that  the  United  States 
laws  of  copyright,  of  patents  for  inventions,  and  many  others,  codd 
only  be  mere  transcripts  of  British  statutes  on  the  same  subjects,  as 
existed  in  1789. 

The  great  object  was  to  authorize  Congress  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  diroughout  all  the  States.  No  State  could  of  itself  establish 
such  a  system  ;  it  could  only  establish  a  system  for  itself;  and  die 
diversities,  inconsistencies,  and  interferences  of  the  several  State  sys- 
tems had  been  subjects  of  much  well^-grounded  complaint.  It  was 
intended  to  sive  Congress  the  power  to  establish  umformity  in  this 
respect;  and  if  the  English  example  was  regarded,  it  was  regarded 
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in  its  general  character,  of  a  power  m  Pariiament  to  pass  laws  on 
the  subject,  to  repeal  them,  and  pass  others,  in  its  discretion,  and 
to  deal  with  the  whole  subject,  from  time  to  time,  as  experience 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  public  should  suggest  or  require.  The 
bankrupt  system  of  England,  as  it  existed  in  1789,  was  not  the 
same  which  had  previously  existed,  nor  the  same  which  afterwards 
exbted,  or  that  which  now  exists.  At  first,  the  system  was  coercive, 
and  the  law  a  sort  of  criminal  law,  extending  to  all  persons,  as  well 
as  traders.  But  changes  had  taken  place  before  1789,  and  other 
changes,  and  very  important  changes,  have  taken  place  since.  The 
system  is  now  greatly  simplified  and  improved,  and  it  is  also  made 
much  more  extensive,  as  to  those  whom  it  embraces.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  it  is  preposterous  to  contend  that  we  are  to 
refuse  to  ourselves  not  only  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  and  all 
regard  to  our  own  peculiar  situation,  but  that  we  are  also  to  exclude 
from  our  regard  and  notice  all  modem  English  improvements,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Englbh  bankrupt  laws  as  they  existed  in 
1789.  The  power  of  Congress  is  given  in  the  fullest  manner,  and 
by  the  largest  and  roost  comprehensive  terms  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  cannot  be  limited  by  vague  presumptions  of  a  reference 
to  other  existing  codes,  or  loose  conjectures  about  the  intents  of  its 
frainers,  nowhere  expressed  or  intimated  in  the  instrument  itself,  or 
any  contemporaneous  exposition. 

I  think,  then,  tliat  Congress  may  pass  a  law  which  shall  include 
persons  not  traders,  and  whk;h  shall  include  voluntary  cases  only. 
And  I  think,  further,  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  honorable 
member  from  New  Jersey  is,  in  efiect,  exactly  against  his  own  argu^ 
ment.  I  think  it  admits  all  that  he  contends  against.  In  the  first 
place,  he  admits  voluntary  bankruptcies,  and  there  were  none  such 
m  England  in  1789.  This  is  clear.  And  in  the  next  place,  he 
admits  any  one  who  will  say  that  he  has  been  concerned  in  trade ; 
and  he  maintains,  and  has  asserted,  that  in  this  country  any  body 
may  say  that.  Any  body,  then,  may  come  in  under  the  bill.  The 
only  difference  'is,  he  must  come  in  under  a  disguise,  or  in  an  assumed 
character.  Whatever  be  hb  employment,  occupation,  or  pursuits,  he 
must  come  in  as  a  trader,  or  as  one  who  has  been  concerned  or 
engaged  in  trade.  The  honorable  member  attempts  a  distinctk)n 
between  the  traders  and  those  who  can  say  that  they  have  been 
engaged  in  trade.  I  cannot  see  the  difference.  It  b  too  fine  for  me. 
A  trader  b  one  concerned  in  trade,  and  to  be  concerned  in  trade  b 
to  be  a  trader.  What  is  the  difference  ?  But  if  persons  may  be 
concerned  in  trade,  and  yet  not  be  traders,  still  such  persons  were 
not  embraced  in  the  Englbh  statutes,  which  apply  to  traders  by 
name  ;  and,  therefore,  the  gentleman's  bill  woula  embrace  persons 
not  within  those  statutes  as  they  stood  in  1789. 

The  gendeman's  real  object  b,  not  to  confine  the  bill  to  traders. 
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but  to  embrace  every  body  ;  and  yet  he  deems  it  necessary  tor 
every  person  applying  to  state,  and  to  swear,  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  trade.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  both  superfluous  and 
objectionable ;  superfluous,  because,  if  we  have  a  right  to  bring  in 
persons  under  one  name,  we  may  bring  in  the  same  persons  under 
another  name,  or  by  a  general  description ;  objectionable,  because 
it  requires  men  to  state  what  may  very  much  resemble  a  &lsehood, 
and  to  make  oath  to  it.  Suppose  a  farmer  or  mechanic  to  fail ;  can 
he  take  an  oath  d)at  he  has  been  engaged  in  trade  ?  If  the  objec- 
tion to  bring  in  otheis  than  uaders  is  well  founded  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, surely  mere  form  cannot  remove  it.  Words  cannot  alter  things. 
The  Constitution  says  nothing  about  traders.  Yet  the  honorable 
gentleman's  amendment  requires  all  applicants  to  declare  themselves 
traders ;  and  if  they  wfll  but  say  so,  and  swear  so,  it  shall  be  so 
received,  and  nobody  shall  contradict  it.  In  other  words,  a  fiction, 
not  very  innocent,  shall  be  allowed  to  overcome  an  unconstitutional 
objection.  The  gentleman  has  been  misled  by  a  false  analogy.  He 
has  adopted  an  example  which  does  not  apply  to  the  case,  and 
which  he  yet  does  not  follow  out.  The  British  statutes  are  c<^fined 
10  traders.  But,  then,  they  contain  a  long  list  of  persons,  who,  it  is 
declared,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  traders  within  the  acts. 
This  list  they  extend,  ijx>m  time  to  time ;  and  whenever  any  one 
within  it  becomes  a  voluntary  bankrupt,  he  avers,  in  substance,  that 
he  is  a  trader,  within  the  act  of  Parliament.  If  it  had  been  neces- 
saiy,  as  it  is  not,  to  follow  this  example  at  all,  the  gendeman's  bill 
should  have  declaiied  all  persons  traders,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act, 
and  then  every  body  could  have  made  the  declaration  without 
impropriety,  as,  in  England,  the  applicant  only  states  that  which  the 
law  has  made  true.  He  declares  himself  a  trader,  because  the  law 
has  already  declared  that  he  shall  be  considered  a  trader.  Hb  con- 
science, therefore,  is  protected.  He  swears  only  according  to  the 
act  of  Pariiament,  if  he  swear  at  all.  But,  as  the  provision  stands 
here,  it  calls  on  every  one  to  declare  himself  a  trader,  or  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  trade,  not  within  the  particular  meaning  or^  sense 
of  any  act  of  Congress,  but  in  the  usual  and  {K>pular  acceptation  of 
the  word. 

Suppose,  Sir,  a  cotton-planter,  by  inevitable  misfortune,  by  fire  or 
flood,  or  by  mortal  epidemics  among  his  hands,  b  ruined  in  hb 
affiiirs.  Suppose  he  desires  to  make  a  surrender  of  his  property, 
and  be  discharged  from  hb  debts.  He  will  be  told.  You  cannot  have 
the  benefit  of  the  law  as  a  cotton-planter ;  it  is  made  only  for  tra- 
ders, or  persons  engaged  in  trade.  Are  you  not  a  trader  ?  No.  I 
am  no  tradei;  and  was  never  engaged  in  trade.  I  bought  my  land 
here,  bought  my  hands  from  Caixrfina,  have  bought  my  stock  fix>m 
Kentucky,  and  raised  cotton  and  sold  it.  But  I  never  bought  an 
article  to  sell  again*    I  am  no  trader.    But  you  must  swear  that 
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you  have  been  engaged  in  trade;  you  must  apply,  not  as  John 
Jones,  Esquire,  cotton-planter,  on  the  Red  River,  but  as  Mr.  John 
Jones,  trader,  at  his  storehouse,  at  or  near  the  plantation  of  John 
Jones,  Esquire.  And  so,  Sir,  John  Jones,  the  cotton-planter,  must 
either  remain  as  he  is,  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
altogether,  or  sneak  into  them  under  a  disingenuous  disguise,  if  it  be 
not  something  worse. 

Thb  attempt,  therefore,  Sir,  to  avoid  a  supposed  difficulty,  en- 
counters two  decisive  objections.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
difficulty  to  be  avoided ;  in  the  second  place,  if  there  was,  this 
manner  of  avoiding  it  would  be  mere  evasion. 

But  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  a  very  important  inquiry.  The  Consti- 
tution requires  us  to  establish  UMfarm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy, if  we  establish  any.  Now,  what  is  this  uniformity,  or  in 
what  is  it  to  consist?  The  honorable  gentleman  says  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  law  must  give  a  coercive  power  to  creditors,  as 
well  as  a  voluntary  power  to  debtors ;  that  this  is  the  constitutional 
uniformity.  I  deny  th'is  altogether.  No  idea  of  uniformity  arises 
from  any  such  consideration.  The  uniformity  which  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  is  merely  a  uniformity  throughout  all  the  States.  It  is 
a  local  uniformity,  and  nothing  more.  The  words  are  perfectly 
plain,  and  the  sense  cannot  be  doubted.  The  authority  is,  to  es- 
tablish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States.  Can  any  thing  be  clearer  ?  To  be  uniform  is  to 
have  one  shape,  one  fashion,  one  form ;  and  our  bankrupt  laws,  if  we 
pass  them,  are  to  have  one  shape,  one  fashion,  and  one  form,  in 
every  State.  If  Uiis  be  not  so,  what  is  the  sense  of  the  conpluding 
words  of  the  clause,  "  throughout  ^he  United  States  "  ?  My  honor- 
able friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden)  has  disposed  of  this 
whole  question,  if  there  ever  could  be  a  question  about  it,  by  asking 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  what  tint/bmi  means,  in 
the  very  same  clause  of  the  Constitution,  where  the  word  is  applied 
to  rules  of  naturalization  ;  and  what  it  means  in  a  previous  clause, 
where  it  declares  that  all  duties  of  impost  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  point  further.  If  it 
were,  the  whole  hbtory  of  the  Constitution  would  show  the  object 
of  the  provbion.  Bankrupt  laws  were  supposed  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  commercial  regulations.  They  were  considered  to  be 
laws  nearly  affecting  the  intercourse,  trade,  and  dealing,  between 
citizens  of  different  States  ;  and  ibr  this  reason  it  was  thought  wise 
to  enable  Congress  to  make  them  uniform.  The  Constitution  pitH 
vided  that  there  should  be  but  one  cobage,  and  but  one  power  to  fix 
the  value  of  foreign  coins.  The  legal  medium  of  payment,  there- 
fere,  in  fulfilment  of  contracts,  was  to  be  ascertabed  and  fixed,  fiir 
all  the  States,  by  Congress,  and  by  Congress  alone ;  and  Congress, 
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and  Congress  alone,  was  to  have  the  power  of  providing  a  uniform 
mode  in  which  contracts  might  be  dischargea  without  payment. 
Look  to  the  discussion  of  the  times ;  to  the  exjpositions  of  the  Con* 
stitution  made  to  the  people  by  its  fHends  when  they  urged  its 
adoption ;  look  to  all  within  the  Constitution,  and  all  without  it ; 
look  any  where,  or  every  where,  and  you  will  see  one  and  the  same 
purpose,  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  and  that  meaning  cannot  be 
more  clearly  expressed  than  the  wordb  of  the  clause  themselves  express 
it,  —  that  laws  to  be  establisbed  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Now^  Sir,  the  gentleman's  bill  is  not  uniform.  It  proposes  that 
there  may  be  one  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  another  in  New  Jersey. 
The  gentleman's  bill  includes  corporations ;  but  then  it  gives  eadh 
State  a  power  to  exempt  its  own  corporations,  or  any  of  them,  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  if  it  shall  so  choose.  It  decides  what  shall 
be,  in  the  case  of  banks,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  but  then  it  provides 
that  any  State  may  say,  nevertheless,  that,  in  regard  to  its  own  banks, 
or  any  of  them,  this  shall  not  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Here  is  the  provision :  — 

"  PrwridedL  hnoeverf  That  nothing  herein  contained  flfaall  apfdy  to,  or  in 
any  wise  affect,  any  corporation  or  association  of  persons,  incorporated  or 
acting  under  a  law  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  any  Teiritory  of  the 
United  States,  where  such  corporation  or  association  shall  be  authorized  by 
their  charter,  or  any  express  law  of  such  State  or  Teiritoiy,  to  do  or  com- 
mit the  act  herein  declared  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  where,  by  anj 
such  law  of  any  such  State  or  Territory,  the  said  incorporation  or  associ- 
ation of  persons  shall  or  may  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Pray,  Sir,  what  sort  of  uniformity  is  this  ?  —  a  uniformity  which 
consists  in  the  authorized  multiplication  of  varieties.  Who  will 
undertake  to  defend  legblation  of  this  kind,  under  our  power  to  es- 
tablish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States  ?  Not  only  is  it  in  direct  violation  of  the  plain  text 
of  the  Constitution,  but  it  left  the  very  evils,  every  one  of  them, 
which  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  intended  to  shut  out.  The 
Constitution  says  that  Congress  may  establish  uniform  laws ;  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  says  that  Congress  may  propose  a  law,  at  least  so  far  as 
corporations  are  concerned,  but  that  still  each  State  may  take  what 
it  likes,  and  reject  the  rest ;  and  this,  he  contends,  is  establistung  a 
uniform  law. 

I  prav.  Sir,  where  b  this,  power  of  exemptk>n  to  stop  ?  If  we 
may  authorize  States  to  exempt  their  corpcnrations,  may  we  not,  with 
equal  propriety,  authorize  them  to  exempt  all  their  citizens  ?  May 
we  not  say  that  each  State  may  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  law,  when  we  have  passed  it,  or  what  parts 
it  will  a^pt,  and  what  parts  it  will  reiiise  to  adopt  ? 

But,  Sir,  I  must  wait  till  some  attempt  is  made  to  defend  this  part 
VOL.  m.  57  LL* 
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of  the  gentleman's  bill.  I  must  see  some  show  of  propriety,  some 
plausibSityy  before  I  reason  against  it  further.  In  the  view  I  at 
present  have  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  utterly  repugnant  to  the  plain 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  destitute  not  only  of  all  argument 
for  its  support,  but  of  all  apology  also.  I  see  nothing  in  it  but  naked 
unconstitutionality. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  these  provisions  were  constitutional,  tbqr 
would  still  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  and  mexpedient,  and  inad- 
missible. What  is  the  object  of  bringing  the  banks  into  the  bill  at 
all  ?  Certainly  there  can  be  no  just  object  other  than  to  insure  the 
constant  and  punctual  discharge  of  their  duties  by  always  paying 
their  notes  on  presentment  Cleariy  there  can  be  no  object  but  to 
prevent  their  suspensions  of  pavment.  And  it  might  be  said  that 
this  object  was  kept  in  view,  if  the  law  were  uniform,  peremptory, 
inflexible,  and  applying  to  all  banks.  But  when  you  give  the  power 
of  exemptk>n  to  the  States,  you  sanction  the  very  evil  which  you 
propose  to  remedy.  You  profess  to  prescribe  a  general  rule,  and 
yet  authorize  and  justify  its  violation.  Do  not  the  States  now  ex- 
empt, and  is  not  that  the  very  evil  from  which  we  safkr  ?  Is  not 
suspension,  under  the  authority  of  State  exemption,  the  topic,  the 
discussion  of  which  every  day  neariy  stuns  us  by  its  reverberation 
from  the  walls  of  this  chamber?     The  charters  of  the  banks  are,  in 

Seneral,  well  enough.  They  require  punctual  specie  payments,  un- 
er  severe  p^alties,  and,  in  some  cases,  under  the  penahy  of  for- 
feiture.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  from  a  real 
or  supposed  necessity,  the  States  relieve  the  banks  from  these  penal- 
ties, and  forbear  to  enforce  the  forfeitures.  And  will  they  not,  most 
assuredly,  also  relieve  the  banks  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  if  they  have  the  power,  from  the  penalties  of  our 
bankrupt  law  ?  State  permission,  otate  indulgence.  State  exemption, 
is  the  very  ground  on  which  suspension  now  stands,  and  on  which  it 
is  justified.  And  it  is  now  proposed  that  Congress  shall  give  its  au- 
thority and  sanction  to  all  this.  It  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall 
solemnly  recognize  the  pruiciple,  and  approve  and  sanction  the  prac- 
tice, of  State  exemption,  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
State  authority.  If  the  States  will  not  enforce  their  own  laws  against 
the  banks,  can  any  one  imagine  that  they  will  see  the  equally  or  still 
more  severe  penalties  of  our  bankrupt  law  enforced,  while  they  have 
tlie  power  to  prevent  it  ? 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  insert  a  provbion  giving  Cfongress  power  to 
restrain  the  circulation  of  small  bank  notes.  I  did  not  concur  in  his 
measure,  not  thinking  the  Constitution  needed  amendment  in  that 
respect ;  but  his  aigument  was  quite  intelligible.  He  said  that  this 
abolition  of  Moall  bills  could  not  now  be  accompfished,  because  the 
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States  could  not  be  bfought  to  act  in  concert ;  yet  they  might 
all  be  brought  to  consent  that  Congress  should  establish  a  unir- 
form  rule  upon  the  subject  That  was  a  iair  reasoning  towards  a 
proper  object.  It  went  for  uaiformity  on  a  point  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  But  how  is  it  here  ?  We  do  not  propose  uni« 
fomiity;  we  do  not  require  that  one  rule  may  extend  over  all. 
Far  otherwise ;  for  We  propose  to  authorize  difference,  dissonance, 
and  confusion.  Hamg  the  power  to  establish  unifoi;mity,  we 
delegate  an  authority  to  create  variety.  Charged  by  the  Constitu^ 
tion  to  establ'ish  one  rule,  we  ourselves,  instead  of  performing  that 
duty,  call  upon  others  to  establish  different  and  varying  rules.  All 
must  see  to  what  this  leads,  or  rather  what  this  is ;  for  it  is  a  meas- 
ure which  would  be  perfect  in  its  be^nning,  it  would  reach  its 
destiny  at  its  commencement,  its  mischievous  tendencies  would  be 
accomplished  at  its  birth.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  add  the 
solemn  sanction  of  Congress  to  the  sanction  of  the  States  to  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks.  That  is  the  prac^ 
tical  sum  and  substance,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Sir,  if  our  constitutional  power  enables  us  to  embrace  the  banks 
in  this  bill,  and  if  we  see  no  insuperable  or  greatly  formidable  prac- 
tical objections,  then,  I  think,  we  ought  to  include  them  all,  without 
any  power  of  escape. 

Suppose  the  bill  should  be  made  uniform,  then,  and  to  include  all 
banks ;  have  we  the  power,  and  is  it  expedient,  to  pass  it  in  that 
shape  ? 

On  the  motion  for  a  committee,  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  I 
suggested  the,  opinions  which  I  entertain  on  one  branch  of  the  power 
of  Congress  connected  with  this  subject.  The  constitutional  point, 
now  arising,  I  do  not  mean  to  treat,  nor  to  decide ;  it  is  open  to 
others,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  discussed  by  them.  But  upon  the  ex- 
pediency or  propriety  of  including  banks  and  other  corporations  in 
this  bill,  I  will  say  a  few  words.  The  State  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected can  have  as  little  objection  to  include  banks  in  the  bankrupt 
bill  as  any  other  State.  Many  persons  in  Massachusetts,  quite 
respectable  and  well  informed,  are  in  favor  of  the  measure.  But  it 
appears  to  me  they  have  not  well  considered  the  practical  diffi- 
culties.    Let  us  look  at  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

There  are  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  State  banks,  each  with  its 
charter  conferring  its  rights,  prescribing  its  duties,  and  enjoining  pen- 
alties. They  are  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount,  and  banks 
of  circulation.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are  lawfully 
created.  Their  legal  existence  is  established.  They  comprise,  I 
suppose,  two  hundred  millions  of  capital.  Some  of  them  are  found-  , 
ed  entirely  on  private  ownership,  while  in  some  others  the  States 
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creating  tfaeni  are  proprietors,  and  in  some  otbers  again  the  States 
are  sole  proprietors.  Some  of  tbem  have  a  right  to  suspend  for  a 
limited  time,  others  have  hot  this  right,  the  charter  of  each  being  its 
own  constitution. 

Such  being  the  general  state  of  things,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
subject  all  tliese  banks  to  the  operation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  so  that, 
when  they  stop  payment  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  their  property  and 
effects  may  be  seized  for  distribution  among  their  creditors,  and  their 
operations  broken  up.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this,  although  the  char- 
ters of  the  banks  may  expressly  authorize  them  to  do  that  very 
thing,  which  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  under  this  bill,  and  for  which 
their  property  is  to  be  thus  seized.  Here  is  certainly  a  direct  col- 
lision between  State  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be.  The  act  of 
Congress  in  this  case  would  be  made  to  repeal  or  annul  pro  tanto 
the  law  of  the  State.  I  do  not  say  that  this  can  in  no  case  be  done ; 
but  I  say  that  all  such  collisions  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

It  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  prescribe  duties  to  the  banks 
not  prescribed  by  their  own  charters ;  and  for  the  violation  of  those 
duties,  thus  prescribed  by  Congress,  it  is  proposed  to  proceed  against 
them  as  bankrupts,  to  sequestrate  their  effects,  and  virtually  annul 
their  franchises.  If  this  can  be  done,  should  it  be  done  without 
clear  and  cogent  necessity?  Without  wishing  to  represent  the 
proposition  as  extravagant,  or  speaking  of  it  with  disrespect,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  bold,  if  not  rash,  until  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  is 
made  out.  What  would  become  of  the  bank  stock  in  case  of  such  > 
seizure  and  sequestration  ?  What  extent  of  depression  and  fluctua- 
tion would  attach  to  it,  when  such  a  law  should  be  passed  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  entire  circulation  of  tiie  country,  if  a  general 
suspension  should  happen,  and  all  the  banks  should  be  thus  seized  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  country,  creditors,  and  debtors,  and  of 
all  business,  if  a  general  suspension  should  happen,  and  all  the 
banks  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  federal  courts,  their 
paper  entirely  disgraced,  and  an  immediate  collection  of  all  their 
debts  attempted  to  be  enforced  ?  What  would  become  of  some  of  the 
States  who  own  the  banks,  and  of  others  who  derive  revenues  from 
them?  And  how  could  such  immense  affiiirs  be  administered  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  ?  These  difficulues  appear  to  roe  to 
be  startling.  If,  indeed,  we  were  quite  confident  that  such  a  pro- 
vision wouid  hereafter  prevent  all  general  suspen6k)ns,  we  might 
venture  upon  the  measure.  We  might  expect  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  here  and  there  an  individual  case.  But  this  provision  is  not 
certain  to  jprevent  general  suspension  in  great  emergencies  or  great 
commercial  revolutions.  Twice,  within  a  few  years,  the  banks  have 
suspended,  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of  their  own  charters,  and 
the  laws  of  their  own  States.     The  real  truth  is,  that,  in  the  absence 
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of  all  regulation  or  control  by  Congress,  the  banks  have  atteni^edy 
and  do  attempt,  regulation  by  their  own  concert  of  action.  They 
make  a  law  for  themselves. 

A  general  suspension  is  the  result  of  a  general  concurrence,  or  df 
a  general  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  suspension,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  banks,  or  many  of  them.  Thb  has  happened,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  may  happen  again,  notwithstanding  a  bank- 
rupt law.  In  my  ofnnion,  indeed,  it  is  certain  to  happen,  notwith- 
standing all  the  kinkrupt  laws  we  can  pass,  until  Congress  shall  do 
its  duty,  by  enacting  prospective  and  preventive  remedies ;  and  if  it 
should  happen,  one  of  two  things  must  ensue,  —  either  Congress 
would  be  called  together  to  repeal  the  law,  or  an  utter  and  dead 
stop  would  take  place  in  the  payment  of  debts,  in  the  concerns  of 
commerce,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  business  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the  charters,  it  is  to  be  rentembered  that  several  of 
the  States  have  provisions  of  their  own,  founded  on  their  own  stat* 
utes,  for  proceeding  agamst  failing  banks.  Such  banks  are  put  into 
commission,  or  under  sequestraUon,  by  the  State  courts,  and  a  judi- 
cial administration  and  settlement  of  their  afliurs  take  place.  Is  our 
bankrupt  law  expected  to  supersede  these  State  bankrupt  laws? 
Are  our  courts  to  dispossess  the  State  courts  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  repeat,  that,  in  the 
part  of  the  country  to  which  I  belong,  I  believe  there  is  a  pretty 
strong  disposition  to  include  the  banks  in  the  bankrupt  law.  The 
people  in  that  quarter  apprehend  from  it  no  danger  to  themselves 
or  their  own  institutions,  and  they  wish  to  see  banks  ekewbere 
coerced,  by  the  most  effectual  means,  to  resume  and  to  maintain  spe- 
cie payments.  I  need  not  say  that  they  are  among  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers by  the  present  most  rumous  state  of  things.  They  pay,  and 
others  do  not  pay  them.  Tliey  cannot  long  stand  the  present  state 
of  the  currency,  and,  like  them,  I  am  ready  to  take  any  practical 
measure,  any  thing  short  of  convulsive  shocks,  between  State  au- 
thority and  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  to  relieve  it.  But  I 
confess  that,  for  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constitutional  points,  I 
see  formidable  difficulties  in  subjecUng  State  banks  to  forfeiture  and 
desUuction  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  At  any  rate,  if  the  banks  are 
to  be  dealt  with  in  bankruptcy  at  all,  their  case  would  require,  obvi- 
ously, very  many  peculiar  provisbns,  and  they  should  constitute  the 
subject  of  a  bill  by  themselves.  Such  a  bill  should  be  pcospectivey 
the  conunencement  of  its  operatk>n  deferred,  the  act  of  bankruptcy 
more  clearly  determined,  provisions  made  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possiblet 
collision  with  State  authorities,  and  provisions  also  for  superseding 
the  oommisskm,  on  resumption  of  payment,  or  security  given.  Va- 
rious proviaoDS  of  this  kind,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  essentially 
necessary. 

Leaving  this  veiy  importaiU  part  of  the  case,  another  quesdoo 
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arises  upon  the  proposed  amendment.  Shall  the  bankruptcy  act,  in 
its  application  to  individuals,  be  voluntary  only,  or  both  voluntary 
and  compulsory  ?  It  is  well  known  that  I  prefer  that  it  should  be 
both.  I  think  all  insolvent  and  failing  persons  should  have  power  to 
come  in  under  its  provisions,  and  be  voluntary  bankrupts ;  and  I 
think  too>  that,  as  to  those  who  are  strictly  merchants  and  traders, 
creditors  ought  to  have  a  right  to  proceed  against  them,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  usual  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  subject  them  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  But  the  committee  think  otherwise.  They 
find  many  objections  to  this  fix>m  many  parts  of  tl)e  country,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  West.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  with  a  people 
so  various,  with  such  different  ideas  and  habits  in  regard  to  punctu- 
ality in  commercial  dealings,  great  opposition  is  anticipated  to  any 
measure  so  strict,  and  so  penal,  as  a  coercive  bankruptcy.  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  what  I  can  get.  I  content  myself  with  the 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  I  am  free  to  confess  my  leading  object  to 
be,  to  relieve  those  who  are  at  present  bankrupts,  hopeless  bank- 
rupts, and  who  cannot  be  discharged  or  set  free  but  by  a  bankrupt 
act  passed  by  Congress.  I  confess  that  their  case  forms  the  great 
motive  of  my  conduct.  It  is  their  case  which  has  created  the 
general  cry  for  the  measure.  Not  that  their  interest  is  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  creditors ;  still  less  that  it  b  opposed  to  the  general 
good  of, the  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  interest  of 
creditors  would  be  greatly  benefited  even  by  a  system  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy  alone,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  public  good 
would  be  eminently  promoted.  In  my  judgment,  all  interests  con- 
cur ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  providing  for  these  unfortunate  insolvents, 
in  a  manner  thus  fevorable  to  all  interests,  which  I  feel  urging  me 
forwaJrd  on  this  occask>n. 

And  now,  Sir,  whence  does  this  duty  arise,  which  appears  to  me 
so  pressing  and  imperative  ?  How  has  it  become, so  incumbent  upon 
us  f  What  are  the  considerations,  what  the  reasons,  which  have  so 
covered  our  tables  with  petitions  from  all  classes  and  all  quarters, 
and  which  have  loaded  the  air  with  such  loud  and  unanimous  invo- 
cations to  Congress  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  ? 

Sir,  let  me  remind  you,  in  the  first  place,  that,  commercial  as  the 
country  is,  and  having  experienced  as  it  has  done,  and  experiencing 
as  it  now  does,  great  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  business,  it  is  now 
almost  fcHty  years  since  any  law  has  been  in  force  by  which  any 
honest  man,  railing  in  business,  could  be  effectually  discharged  from 
debt  by  surrendering  his  property.  The  former  bankrupt  law  was 
repealed  December  19,  1803.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  condition 
oi  an  insolvent,  however  honest  and  worthy,  has  been  utterly  hope- 
less, so  &r  as  he  depended  on  any  legal  mode  of  relief.  This  state 
of  things  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  omissKHi  by  Congress  to  exercise 
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this  branch  of  its  constitutional  power.  By  the  Consthutioo,  the 
States  are  prohibited  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Bankrupt  laws  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  if  they 
discharge  the  banknipt  from  his  debts  without  payment.  The 
States,  therefore,  cannot  pass  such  laws.  The  power,  then,  is  taken 
from  the  States,  and  placed  in  our  hands.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
decided  that,  4n  regard  to  contracts  entered  into  after  the  passage 
of  any  State  bankrupt  law,  between  the  citizens  of  the  State  hav-^ 
ing  such  law,  and  sued  in  the  State  courts,  a  State  discharge  may 
prevail.  So  far,  effect  has  been  given  to  State  laws.  I  have  great 
respect,  habitually,  for  judicial  decisions  ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  I 
must  say,  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  distinctions  on  which 
these  decisions  are  founded  are  slender,  and  that  they  escape,  with- 
out answering  the  great  political  and  commercial  objects  intended 
to  be  secured  by  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  these  decisions, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  affi)rd  no  effectual  relief.  The  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations,  whk^h  I  have  stated,  render  them  useless,  as  to 
tlie  purpose  of  a  general  discharge.  So  much  of  the  concerns  of 
every  man  of  business  is  with  citizens  of  other  States  than  h'ls  own, 
and  witli  foreigners,  that  the  partial  extent  to  wliich  the  validity  of 
State  discharges  reaches,  is  of  litde  benefit. 

The  States,  then,  cannot  pass  effectual  bankrupt  laws ;  that  is, 
effectual  for  the  discharge  of  the  debtor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
roost,  if  not  all,  the  States  would  now  pass  such  laws,  if  they  had 
the  power ;  although  their  legislation  would  be  various,  interfering, 
and  full  of  all  the  evils  which  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  provide  against.  But  they  have  not  the  power ;  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  power,  does  not  exercise  it.  This  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  condition.  The  States  would  pass  bankrupt  laws,  but 
they  cannot ;  we  can,  but  we  will  not.  And  between  this  want  of 
power  in  the  States,  and  want  of  will  in  Congress,  unfortunate  in- 
solvents are  left  to  hopeless  bondage.  There  are  probably  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  debtors,  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  who 
drag  out  lives,  useless  to  themselves,  useless  to  their  families,  and 
useless  to  their  country,  for  no  reason  but  that  they  cannot  be 
legally  discharged  from  debts,  in  which  misfortunes  have  involved 
them,  and  which  thero  is  no  possibility  of  their  ever  paying.  I  re- 
peat, again,  that  these  cases  have  now  been  accumulating  for  a 
whole  generation.  i 

It  is  true  they  are  not  imprisoned ;  but  they  may  be,  and  there 
are,  restraint  and  bondage  outside  the  walls  of  a  iail,  as  well  as  in. 
Their  power  of  earning  is,  in  truth,  taken  away  ;  their  fiiculty  of  use- 
ful employment  is  paralyzed,  and  hope  itsdf  becomes  extinguished. 
Creditors,  generally,  are  not  inhuman  or  unkind ;  but  tliere  will  be 
fiHind  some  who  hold  on,  and  the  more  a  debtor  struggles  to  Sree 
himself,  the  more  they  feel  encouraged  to  tiold  on.  The  mode  of 
reasoQiDg  is,  that  the  more  honest  the  debtor  may  be,  the  more  in- 
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dustrious,  the  more  disposed  to  straggle  and  bear  up  against  his  mis- 
fortunes, the  greater  the  chance  is,  &at  in  the  end,  especially  if  the 
humanity  of  others  shall  have  led  them  to  release  him,  their  own 
debts  may  be  finally  recovered. 

Now,  in  this  state  of  our  constitudonal  powers  and  duties,  in  this 
state  of  our  laws,  and  with  this  actually  existing  condition  of  so  many 
insolvents  before  us,  it  b  not  too  serious  to  ask  every  member  of  the 
Senate  to  put  it  to  his  own  conscience  to  say,  whether  we  are  not 
bound  to  exercise  our  constitutional  dut^.  Can  Ve  abstain  fitxn 
exercising  it?  The  States  give  to  their  own  laws  all  the  effoci 
they  can.  This  shows  that  they  desire  the  power  to  be  exercised. 
Several  States  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  made  known  their 
earnest  wishes  to  Congress.  If  we  still  refuse,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Many  of  these  insolvent  persons  are  young  men,  with  young  fami- 
lies. Like  other  men,  they  have  capacities  both  for  action  and  en* 
joyment.  Are  we  to  stifle  all  these,  forever  ?  Are  we  to  suffer  all 
persons,  many  of  them  meritorious  and  respectaUe,  to  be  pressed  to 
the  earth  forever,  by  a  load  of  helpless  debt  ?  The  existing  divera- 
ties  and  contradictions  of  State  laws  on  the  subject  admirably  illus- 
trate the  objects  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Madison  ;  and  they  form  that  precise  case  for  which  the  clause  was 
inserted.  The  very  evil  intended  to  be  provided  against  is  before 
us,  and  around  us,  and  pressing  us  on  all  sides.  How  can  we,  how 
dare  we,  make  a  perfect  dead  letter  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
which  we  have  sworn  to  support  ?  The  insolvent  persons  have  not 
the  power  of  locomotion.  They  cannot  travel  from  State  to  State. 
They  are  prisoners.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  are  many  who 
cannot  even  come  here  to  the  seat  of  Government,  to  present  their 
petitions  to  Congress,  so  great  is  their  fear  that  some  creditor  will 
dog  their  heels,  and  arrest  them  in  some  intervening  State,  or  in  this 
District,  in  the  hope  that  friends  will  app^r  to  save  them,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  from  imprisonment.  These  are  truths  ;  not  cr^- 
itable  to  the  country,  —  but  they  are  truths.  I  am  sorry  for  their 
existence.  Sir,  there  is  one  crime,  quite  too  common,  which  the  laws 
of  man  do  not  punish,  but  which  cannot  escape  the  justice  of  God ; 
and  that  is,  the  arrest  and  confinement  of.  a  debtor,  by  his  creditor, 
with  no  motive  on  earth  but  the  hope  that  some  fiiend,  or  some  rel- 
ative, perhaps  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  —  his  mother  it  may  be,  or  his 
sisters,  or  his  daughters,  —  will  give  up  all  their  own  litde  pittance,  and 
make  beggars  of  themselves,  to  save  nim  from  the  horrors  of  a  loath- 
some jail.  Human  retribution  cannot  reach  thb  guilt ;  human  feel- 
ing may  not  penetrate  the  flinty  heart  that  perpetrates  it ;  but  an 
hour  is  surely  coming,  with  more  thap  human  retribution  on  its 
wings,  when  that  flint  shall  be  melted,  either  by  the  power  of  peni- 
tence and  grace,  or  in  the  fires  of  remorse. 

Sir,  I  verily  believe  that  the  power  of  perpetuating  debts  against 
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debtors,  fx  no  substantial  good  to  the  creditor  himself,  and  the  power 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  at  least  as  it  existed  in  this  country  ten 
years  ago,  have  imposed  more  restraint  on  personal  liberty  than  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  imposes  in  any  other  Christian  and  com* 
mercial  country.  If  any  public  good  were  attamed,  any  high  politi- 
cal object  answered,  by  such  laws,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
counselling  submission  and  sufferance  to  individuals.  But  the  result 
is  bad,  every  way.  It  is  bad  to  the  public  and  to  the  countryi 
which  loses  the  eflhrts  and  the  indusUy  of  so  many  useful  and 
capable  citizens.  It  is  bad  to  creditors,  because  there  is  no  security 
against  jj^references,  no  principle  of  equality,  and  no  encouragement 
fcHT  honest,  fair,  and  seasonable  assignments  of  effects.  As  to  the 
debtor,  however  good  his  intentions  or  earnest  his  endeavors,  it  sub- 
dues his  spirit,  and  degrades  him  in  his  own  esteem ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lood  and  clothing  for 
his  family,  he  b  driven  to  unworthy  shifts  and  disguises,  to  the  use 
of  other  persons'  names,  to  the  adoption  of  the  character  of  agent, 
and  various  other  contrivances,  to  keep  the  little  earnings  of  the  da^ 
from  the  reach  of  his  creditors.  Fathers  act  in  the  name  of  their 
sons,  sons  act  in  the  name  of  their  fathers ;  all  constantly  exposed  to 
the  greatest  temptation  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  evade  the  law, 
if  creditors  should  strike.  All  thb  is  evil,  unmixed  evil.  And 
what  is  it  all  for  ?  What  good  to  any  body  ?  Who  likes  it  ?  Who 
wbhes  it  ?  What  class  of  creditors  desires  it  ?  What  consideration 
of  public  good  demands  it  ? 

Sir,  we  talk  much,  and  talk  warmly,  of  political  liberty ;  and  well 
we  may,  for  it  b  among  the  chief  of  public  blesdngs.  But  who 
can  enjoy  political  liberty  if  he  b  deprived,  permanendy,  of  personal 
liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  industry,  and  hb  own  faculties  ? 
To  those  unfortunate  individuals,  doomed  to  the  everiasting  bond- 
age of  debt,  what  is  it  that  we  have  free  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment? What  b  it  that  we  have  public  and  popular  assemblies? 
Nay,  to  diem,  what  b  even  this  Constitution  itself,  in  its  actual 
operatbn,  and  as  we  now  admmbter  it, — what  b  its  aspect  to  them, 
but  an  aspect  of  stem,  implacable  severity  ?  —  an  aspect  of  refusal, 
denial,  and  frowning  rebuke  ?  —  nay,  more  than  that,  an  aspect  not 
only  of  austerity  and  rebuke  even,  but,  as  they  must  think  it,  of 
plain  injustice  also ;  since  it  will  not  relieve  them,  nor  sufier  others  to 
give  them  relief.  What  love  can  they  feel  towards  the  Consdtutkm 
of  their  country,  which  has  taken  the  power  of  striking  off  their 
bonds  finom  their  own  paternal  State  Governments,  and  yet,  inexora* 
ble  to  all  the  cries  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  holds  it,  unexercised,  in 
its  own  fast  and  unrelenUng  clinch  ?  They  find  themselves  bonds- 
men, because  we  will  not  execute  the  commands  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  —  bondsmen  to  debts  they  cannot  pay,  and  which  all  know  they 
cannot  pay,  and  wluch  take  away  the  power  of  supporting  them-^ 
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selves.  Other  slaves  have  masters,  charged  with  the  duty  of  sup-' 
port  and  protection ;  but  their  masters  neither  clothe,  nor  feed,  nor 
shelter;  —  they  only  bind. 

But,  Sir,  the  fault  b  not  in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is 
beneficent  as  well  as  wise  in  all  its  provisions  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
feult,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  is  in  us,  who  have  suffered  ourselves 
quite  too  long  to  neglect  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  The  time 
will  come.  Sir,  when  we  shall  look  back  and  wonder  at  the  long 
delay  of  this  just  and  salutary  measure.  We  shall  feel,,  as  we  now 
fed,  when  we  reflect  on  that  progress  of  opinion  which  has  already 
done  so  much  on  another  connected  subject ;  I  mean  the  abolitioa 
of  imprisonment  for  debt.  What  should  we  say  at  this  day,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  reestablish  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  as  it 
existed  in  most  of  the  States  even  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago  ?  I 
mean  for  debt  alone,  for  mere,  pure  debt,  without  charge  or  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  falsehood. 

Sir,  it  is  about  that  length  of  time,  I  think,  since  you^  who  now 
preside  over  our  deliberations,  began  here  your  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  a  better  work  was  never  begun  in 
the  Capitol.  Ever  remembered  and  ever  honored  be  that  noble 
eflfort!  You  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  question, 
whether,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  debt  incurred  without 
fraud,  and  remaining  unpaid  without  fault,  is  a  crime,  and  a  crime  6c 
to  be  punished  by  denying  to  tlie  offender  the  enjoyment  of  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  shutting  him  up  within  four  walls.  Your  own  good 
sense,  and  that  instinct  of  right  feeling,  which  often  outruns  saga- 
city, carried  you  at  once  to  a  result  to  which  others  were  more 
slowly  brought,  but  to  which  nearly  all  have  at  length  been  brought, 
by  reason,  reflection,  and  argument.  Your  movement  led  the 
way ;  it  became  an  example,  and  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Imprisonment  for  debt,  or  even  arrest  and 
holding  to  bail  for  mere  debt,  no  longer  exists  in  England;  and 
former  laws  on  the  subject  have  been  greatly  modified  and  mitigated, 
as  we  all  know,  in  our  States.  '^  Abolition  of  imprisonment  ibr 
debt"  —  your  own  words  in  the  title  of  your  own  bill  — have  be- 
come the  title  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  of  an  occasion  to  pay  you  the  tribute  of  my  own 
sincere  respect  for  these  your  labors  in  the  cause  of  humani^  and 
enlightened  policy.  For  these  labors  thousands  of  grateful  hearts 
have  thanked  you  ;  and  other  thousands  of  hearts,  not  yet  full  of  joy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes,  —  full,  rather,  at  the  present 
moment,  of  deep  and  distressing  anxiety,  —  have  yet  the  pleasure  to 
know  that  your  advice,  your  counsel,  and  your  influence,  will  all  be 
given  in  fiivor  of  what  b  intended  for  their  relief,  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  atone  for  the  omissions  of  the  past  by  a 
prompt  and  efficient  discbarge  of  present  duty.    The  demand  for 
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tfab  measure  is  not  partial  or  local.  It  comes  to  us,  earnest  and 
loud,  from  all  classes  and  all  quarters.  The  time  is  come  when  we 
must  answer  it  to  our  own  breasts,  if  we  suffer  longer  delay  or  post- 
ponement. High  hopes,  high  duties,  and  high  respc«isibihties,  con* 
centrate  themselves  on  this  measuite  and  thb  moment.  With  a 
power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, — that  which  no  other  Legislature  in 
the  country  possesses, — with  a  power  of  giving  relief  to  many, 
doing  injustice  to  none,  I  agam  ask  every  man  who  hears  me,  if  he 
can  content  himself  without  an  honest  attempt  to  exercise  that  pow- 
er ?  We  may  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  power  with  the 
States ;  but  it  was  not  left  with  the  States  ;  they  have  it  not,  and  we 
cannot  give  it  to  them.  It  is  m  our  hands,  to  be  exercised  by  us,  or 
to  be  forever  useless  and  lifeless.  Under  these  circumstances,  does 
not  every  man's  heart  tell  him  that  he  has  a  duty  to  discharge  ?  If 
the  6nal  vote  shall  be  given  this  day,  and  if  that  vote  shall  leave 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  their  families,  in  hopeless  and  help- 
less distress,  to  everlasting  subjection  to  irredeemable  debt,  can  we 
go  to  our  beds  with  satisfied  consciences  ?  Can  we  lay  our  heads 
upon  our  pillows,  and,  without  self-reproach,  supplicate  the  Almighty 
Mercy  to  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtois  ?  Sir,  let 
us  meet  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  country,  and  proclaim  relief  to 
the  unfortunate  throughout  the  land.  What  should  hinder  ?  What 
should  stay  our  hands  from  this  good  woiic  ?  Creditors  do  not  op- 
pose it  ;•  they  apply  for  it ;  debtors  solicit  it  with  importunity,  earn- 
estness, and  anxiety,  not  to  be  described ;  the  Constitution  enjoins  it; 
and  all  the  considerations  ofjustice,  policy,  and  propriety,  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  phrase  rublic  Duty,  demand  it,  as  I  think,  and 
demand  it  loudly  and  imperatively  from  our  hands.  Sir,  let  us 
gratify  the  whole  counUy,  for  once,  with  the\ joyous  clang  of  chains, 
— joyous  because  heard  falling  from  the  limt^  of  men.  The  wisest 
among  those  whom  1  address  can  desire  nothing  more  beneficial  than 
this  measure,  or  more  universally  desired ;  and  he  who  is  youngest 
may  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  better  opportunity  of 
causing  new  pleasures  and  a  happiness  long  untasted  to  spring  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  humble.  How  many  husbands  and 
fathers  are  looking  with  hopes  whksh  they  cannot  suppress,  and  yet 
hardly  dare  to  cherish,  for  the  result  of  this  debate !  How  many 
wives  and  mothers  will  pass  sleepless  and  feverish  nights,  until  they 
know  whether  they  and  their  families  shall  be  raised  fix)m  poverty, 
despondency,  and  despair,  and  restored  again  to  the  circles  of  indus- 
trious, independent,  and  happy  life ! 

Sir,  let  it  be  to  the  honor  of  Congress  that,  in  these  days  of  po- 
litical strife  and  controversy,  we  have  laid  aside  for  once  the  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  us,  and,  with  unanimity  of  counsel,  and  with 
singleness  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  have  accomplished  for  our  coun- 
tiy  one  measure  of  unquestionable  good. 
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SPEECH 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  5,  1840,  ON  MR, 
CLAY'S  MOTION  TO  STRIKE  OUT  THE  COMPULSORY  PART  OF  THE 
BANKRUPT  BILL. 


Mr.  Wxbstxr  addreaaed  the  Senate  as  ibllowa: — 

The  commendable  temper  in  which  the  discussion  has  been  so  far 
conducted,  leads  me  to  hope  that  now,  when  we  are  b  the  midst  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  a  few 
remarks.  That  there  are  difficulties  I  freely^  acknowledge.  Hie 
subject  of  bankruptcies  is  a  difficult  subject  every  where,  and  per* 
haps  particularly  difficult  here,  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  division  of 
legislative  powers  between  Congress  and  the  States.  But  these 
difficulties  are  not  insurmountable,  and  their  only  influence,  there- 
lore,  should  be  to  stimulate  our  effi)rts,  and  to  increase  at  once  our 
caution  and  our  zeal. 

It  seems  agreed,  by  all  the  friends  of  any  bankrupt  bill,  that  there 
shall  be  a  provisbn  for,  voluntary  bankruptcy.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  there  ought  to  be  also  a  compulsory  power,  or  a  power 
on  the  part  of  creditors  to  subject  their  debtors,  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  bill  by  me  introduced  contained  such  a 
power,  and  I  should  still  prefer  to  retain  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  of  SO  much  importance  as  some  other  gentlemen,  and  should 
cheerfully  support  a  bill  which  should  not  contain  it,  if  by  so  doing 
I  should  contribute  to  th&  general  success  of,  the  measure.  In  truth, 
on  this  question,  and  on  many  others,  my  vote  will  be  governed  by 
a  desire  to  make  the  bill  acceptable  to  others. 

Now,  Sir,  the  argument  for  the  compulsory  clause  is,  that,  with- 
out this  power,  the  creditors  have  no  security ;  that  the  bill  is  a 
one-sided  measure,  a  measure  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  debtors 
only,  quite  regardless  of  the  just  rights  of  creditors.  All  this  I  denv. 
I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  that  there  is  just  security  ior 
the  rights  of  creditors  under  the  voluntary  part  of  the  bill,  but  that 
that  pait,  of  itsdf,  and  by  itself,  is  of  the  highest  value  and  impor- 
tance to  creditors.  Hiis  proposition  takes  for  granted,  what  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  found  true,  that  persons  in  in^vent  circurostaoccs 
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wSl  generally  become  voluntary  bankrupts.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  I  maintain  that  very  little  value  b  added  to  the  security  of 
creditors  by  the  coropulsoiy  part  of  the  bill. 

These  are  points  on  which  I  propose  now  particularly  to  address 
the  Senate,  and,  with  its  patience,  I  hope  to  make  them  clear. 

When  I  speak  of  creditors,  I  mean  the  class  of  creditors  general* 
ly,  or  all  who,  in  the  course  of  business,  give  trust  for  merchandise, 
or  other  things  sold,  or  for  money  loaned. 

When  I  speak  of  the  creditors  of  insolvents,'  I  mean  the  cred- 
itors, in  the  mass,  of  such  persons  as  are  actually  and  really  insd* 
vent, — that  is,  unable  to  pay  their  debts, — whether  their  insolvency 
be  known  and  acknowledged  or  not. 

And  to  creditors,  and  the  rights  of  creditors,  in  both  these  senscjs 
and  uses  of  the  word,  I  maintain  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  voluntary  part  of  this  bill  are  of  great  value. 

The  rights  of  creditors  are' the  means  which  the  laws  furnish  for 
the  enforcement  and  collection  of  their  debts.  In  the  case  of  an 
insolvent  debtor,  the  laws  at  present  give  to  the  creditor,  among 
other  things,  a  right  to  pursue  and  demand  his  future  earnings. 
This  right  the  present  bill  proposes  to  take  away. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether,  in  taking  away  this  right, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  creditor  any  just  equivalent. 

I  do  not  admit,  indeed,  that  by  a  bankrupt  law  we  might  not 
take  away  some  of  the  existing  rights,  or  remedies,  of  creditors,  if  it 
should  appear  just  and  proper  to  do  so,  without  providing  any  new 
right  or  remedy  as  an  equivalent.  The  relation  of  debtor  and  cred- 
itor forms  a  general  subject  of  legislation..  The  proper  law*making 
power  may  act  upon  this  relation,  and  alter  and  modify  it,  upon 
principles  of  general  policy,  justice,  and  utility,  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

But  I  am  willing  to  occupy  a  narrower  ground,  and  to  undertake 
to  show  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  leave  creditors  in  a 
better  condition  than  we  found  them ;  b  other  words,  that,  as  a 
voluntary  system  alone,  it  is  beneficial  to  creditors. 

The  law,  it  is  proposed,  shall  last  some  few  years,  that  Congress 
and  the  country  may  see  what  is  its  actual  operation.  It  will  act 
immediately  after  it  shall  have  passed;  and  this  operation,  as  I 
maintain,  will  be  favorable  to  creditors.  In  other  words,  the  law 
will  be  useful  to  creditors,  in  the  creation  of  debts.  It  will,  I  in- 
sist, increase  the  probability  that  he  who  parts  with  his  money  or 
his  merchandise,  on  credit,  will  be  paid  for  his  merchandise,  oit 
repaid  his  money.  Sir,  we  live  in  a  highly  conmiercial  country, 
and  a  highly  commercial  and  enterprising  age.  The  system  of 
credit,  which  I  hold  to  be  very  usefiil,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  our 
general  prosperity,  may,  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  excess.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  over-trading,  and  such  a  thing  as  false  credit ;  and 
both  these  things  are  public  evils.    All  admit  this ;  and  many  think 
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the  evils  so  great,  that  they  seem  to  be  enemies  to  the  credit  s]rstem 
altogether.  I  am  not  one  of  these ;  but  still  I  desire  to  keep  credit 
witUn  bounds,  and  to  avoid  over-trading. 

Now,  Sir,  what  b  it  that  upholds  so  much  false  credit  ?  What 
is  it  that  enables  men  to  extend  their  transactions  so  far  beyond 
their  capital  ?  What  is  it  that  enables  them,  also,  to  go  on,  often 
for  a  long  time,  after  they  become  really  insolvent?  Sir,  it  is  the 
practice  of  endorsement  and  suretiship  —  a  practice,  I  venture  to 
say,  more  extensive  m  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  countxy. 
Men  get  trust  upon  the  strength  of  other  men's  names.  I  do  not 
Bpeak  of  the  d'lscount  of  notes  and  bills  taken  in  the  common  op- 
erations of  sale  and  purchase,  but  I  speak  of  pure  accommodation, 
of  the  discount  of  paper  representing  no  transaction  of  sale  or 
purchase,  but  made  for  borrowing  money  merely,  and  endorsed  for 
the  sole  accommodation  of  the  borrower.  That  great  excesses 
have  been  committed  in  operations  of  this  kind,  no  man  who  has 
attended  to  the  transactions  of  trade  can  doubt ;  nor  can  any  one 
<doubt  that  great  evils  arise  from  this  source.  Endorsement  and 
suretiship,  therefore,  are  the  means  by  which  excessive  and  false 
credit  is  upholden.  And  how  is  this  endorsement  obtained  ?  This 
leads  us  one  step  farther  in  the  inquiry.  How  b  it  that  persons, 
continuing  to  carry  on  business  after  they  are  really  insolvent,  and 
are  suspected,  if  not  known,  to  be  so,  can  procure  others  to  endorse 
their  paper  ?  Sir,  we  all  know  how  it  is.  It  b  by  prombing  to 
secure  endorsers  at  all  events.  It  b  by  giving  an  assurance  that, 
if  the  party  stops,  a  preference  shall  be  made,  and  the  favored 
creditors  shall  be  his  endorsers.  Hence  it  b  quite  general,  perhaps 
universal,  that,  when  an  insolvent  assigns  hb  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  creditors,  he  classifies  his  creditors,  and  puts  endorsers 
into  the  first  class.  Thb  has  become  a  sort  of  honorary  law.  A 
man  that  disregards  it,  is,  in  some  measure,  disgraced.  We  hear 
daily  of  honorary  debts,  and  we  hear  reproaches  against  those  who, 
being  insolvent,  have  yet  pushed  on,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
affairs,  until,  when  failure  does  come,  — and  come  it  does,  sooner 
or  later, — thev  have  not  enough  left  to  discharge  these  honorary 
obligations.  Now,  at  the  bottom  of  all  thb  b  preference.  The 
preference  of  one  creditor  to  another,  both  debts  being  honest,  is 
allowed  by  the  general  rules  of  law,  but  b  not  allowed  by  bank- 
rupt laws.  And  this  right  of  preference  b  the  foundation  on  which 
tlie  structure  rests. 

On  the  legal  right  <ir  power  of  preference  lies  the  promise  of 
preference. 

On  the  prombe  of  preference  lies  endorsement. 

On  endorsement  lies  extensive  and  false  credit. 

On  excessive  and  blse  credit  lies  ovw-trading. 

Thb,  Sir,  b  die  regular  stratification.    If  we  Strike  out  preier> 
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enoe,  we  shall  knock  away  the  iouDclatioa  stone*    And  this  tnll 
will  strike  it  out. 

If  this  bill  shall  pass,  every  endorser,  who  shall  not  take  previ- 
ous security,  will  see  that,  b  case  of  &ilure,  he  can  no  longer  be 
protected,  or  preferred,  but  must  come  in  for  his  share,  and  his 
share  only,  with  other  creditors.  And  this  is  right.  For  one,  I 
have  always  thought  that,  if  any  difference  were  to  be  made,  en- 
dorsers should  be  paid  last,  because  they  come  in  as  volunteers—* 
they  profess  to  run  a  risk.  They  are  not  givmg  credit  in  the  com- 
mon wav,  as  other  persons  do,  who  sell  on  trust,  m  the  ordmaiy 
way  of  business,  and  in  order  to  earn  their  livelihood ;  but  they 
assume  a  voluntary  responsibility.  And  why  should  they  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  grocer,  the  tailor,  or  the  butcher,  who  has  only  dealt 
in  the  common  way  of  his  trade,  and  has  not  volunteered  to  give 
any  trust  or  credit  whatever?  Well,  Sir,  will  not  endorsement 
stay  its  hand  when  this  bill  shall  have  taken  away  all  power  of 

E reference  ?  Will  not  men  hesitate,  more  than  they  now  do,  about 
sndiog  their  names,  when  they  find  that,  in  case  of  failure,  they 
must  come  b  for  neighbor's  fare,  with  all  other  creditois  ?  I  thiu 
they  will. 

And,  Sir,  if  there  be  less  of  endorsement,  there  will  be  less  of 
fictitious  credit,  and  less  of  over-trading.  Every  man's  business 
will  be  brought  down  so  much  the  nearer  to  hb  own  property,  his 
own  capital,  and  his  own  means.  And,  if  every  trading  man's 
business  be  brought  down  to  some  nearer  proportk>n  to  his  own 
capital,  and  his  own  means,  does  not  this  dimmish  the  probability 
of  his  failure?  Certainly  it  does;  and,  therefore,  whoever  deab 
with  him,  and  trusts  him,  b  not  so  likely  to  lose  his  debt.  There 
will  be  more  general  security  in  giving  credits.  And,  therefore,  I 
say  that,  if  you  take  away  the  power  and  practice  of  preference, 
you  afiect,  to  some  extent,  false  credit  and  over-trading ;  and,  by 
these  means,  you  give  a  security  to  the  creditor,  even  b  the  crea- 
tion of  his  debt ;  and  this  b  one  advantage,  to  the  whole  class  of 
creditors,  to  be  expected  from  thb  bill.  It  b  a  general  advantage, 
and  its  precise  amount  cannot  be  stated ;  but  it  b  a  clear  advantage, 
neve  rtbieless. 

nut  there  b  a  second,  and  a  still  greater  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  ask,  What  is  that  feature  —  the  capital 
feature  —  which  we  most  often  see,  in  the  bsdvencies  which  take 
place  among  the  trading  classes  ?  What  b  that  which  there  b  the 
more  frequent  occasbn  to  regret  and  to  reprehend  ?  Is  it  not  that 
the  party  has  gone  on  too  long?  Is  it  not  that,  after  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  really  insolvent,  —  that  b,  after  he- knew  he  had  not  prop- 
erty enough  left  to  pay  his  debts,  —  instead  of  stoppbg,  and  wbding 
up  hb  concerns,  be  has  ventured  still  deeper,  and  made  hb  ultimate 
case  thereby  still  more  desperate  ?    Under  the  present  state  of  law. 
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th'is  happens  quite  too  often.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  found,  on 
inquiiy,  that  failures  are  generally  worse  m  this  country  than  else- 
where ;  that  is  to  say,  that  generally  the  amount  of  assets  is  less  m 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  debts. 

And,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  state  of  the  law  encourages  and 

Croduces  this  result.  For,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  What  will  a  man  natural- 
/  do,  who  has  been  unfortunate,  and  has  sustained  such  losses  as  to 
bring  his  property  below  his  debts,  while  this  is  known  to  himself, 
and  not  known  to  others  ?  If  he  stops  and  surrenders,  however 
honestly  and  fairly,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  a  discharge,  and  the  un- 
paid balance  may  keep  him  a  pauper  for  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  sees  that  another  voyage,  another  speculation,  some  new  turn  of 
fortune,  may  possibly  relieve  him,  and  bring  him  out  a  man  of 
property* 

On  one  side,  poverty  for  life  b  his  only  prospect,  and  only  desti- 
ny, so  far  at  least  as  the  law  allows  him  any  ground  of  hope ;  and 
CD  the  other,  there  is  some  chance  of  escape.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  ask 
any  sensible  man,  if  a  state  of  law  could  be  devised  more  likely  to 
encourage  headlong  enterprise  and  rash  speculation?  Can  you 
place  a  man  in  a  condition  where  he  will  be  more  likely  to  throw 
himself  upon  desperate  chances,  and  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  ? 

We  are  not  without  experience  on  this  point,  and  much  instruc- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  one  memorable  instance.  •  The  great 
6re  in  New  lork  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  or  twenty-6ve  millions  of  dollars,  in  houses,  ware- 
houses, and  merchandise.  But  nobody  failed.  Thb  is  a  fact  full 
of  admonition.  I  pray  attention  to  it.  Nobody  failed,  notwith- 
standing this  immense  loss  of  property ;  and  what  was  the  reason  ? 
No  one  doubts  that  hundreds  wero  rendered  deeply  insolvent  by 
this  so  extensive  calamity.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  stop  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  extent  of  their  losses  was,  in  many  cases,  known 
only  to  themselves,  and  they  concealed  their  own  true  condition. 
And  they  had  strong  motives  so  to  do.  If  they  announced  them- 
selves insolvent,  and  stopped,  nothing  was  before  them  and  their 
families,  for  their  whole  lives,  but  poverty  and  distress.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  was  a  possibility  of  hope  that,  if  they  could  maintain 
their  credit,  they  might,  by  extreme  exertion  and  extreme  good  for- 
tune, extricate  themselves.  On  the  strength  of  that  hope,  slight  as 
it  was,  they  buoyed  themselves  up,  and  tried  to  stem  the  curront 
which  was  carrying  them,  notwithstanding  all  their  struggles,  to 
utter  and  desperate  bankrujptcy.  They  paid  exorbitant  interest  for 
money ;  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  jewed  in  every  dark  alley 
m  the  city ;  they  sacrificed  every  thing  to  msuntain  their  credit,  and, 
in  the  end,  when  every  thing  else  was  gone,  credit  went  also.  And 
when  thev  finally  failed,  where  was  the  fund  for  dividend  to  cred- 
itors ?    Why,  Sir,  it  had  gone  to  the  pocket  of  the  capitalist ;  it  had 
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been  devoured  by  the  voracity  of  usury.  I  know  of  one  instance 
in  wliicb  a  merchant  paid  more  than  fifty  thousand  doUars,  extia  and 
unlawful  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his  credit,  and  fiiiled 
after  all.  And  there  are  well-authenticated  cases  of  payment  of 
still  larger  sums.  Boundless  extras  and  cool  exorbitancy  were  thus 
suffered  to  eat  up  what  belonged  to  creditors. 

Now,  Sir,  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  all  parties,  and  ibr  the 
public,  that  these  unfortunate  persons  should  have  stopped  payment 
the  morning  after  the  fire,  assigned  all  that  was  left  ot  their  proper* 
ty,  and  received  a  discharge  ?  And  this,  be  assured,  many  of  them 
would  have  done,  if  the  law  had  provided  that  by  so  doing  they 
might  have  obtained  that  discharge.  But  there  was  no  such  legal 
provision ;  they  had  no  hope  on  that  side,  but  finxn  the  consent  of 
all  their  creditors,  and  they  believed  that  all  would  not  consent;  and 
therefore  there  was  no  way  left  to  them  but  to  keep  on,  wading  into 
deeper  water  at  every  step,  and  stopping  at  last  with  nothing  to 
divide  save  among  endorsers. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  it  frequently  said  that  all  honest  debton 
may  always  obtain  discharges  uom  their  creditors  upon  an  faooest 
assignment  of  their  effects.  This  is  the  language  of  the  memorial 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  this  is  the  language,  especiaUV)  of  >the 
leuer  to  the  honorable  member  fix>m  New  York,  whkdi  has  been 
read.  Sir,  such  is  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  fiuit  of  my  experienee. 
I  believe  that  creditors  are  generally  humane  and  just ;  nut  there 
will  be  some,  always,  or  often,  who  are  selfish,  unjust,  or  indiffer- 
ent. There  will  be  some,  often,  who  will  not  compound.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  would  stop,  since  he  knows  he  is  insolvent,  if 
he  could  be  sure  of  a  discharge,  cannot  be  sure  of  it«  He  may  be 
as  honest  as  possible ;  he  may  strip  iumadf  of  the  last  faithing ;  but 
yet  he  cannot  promise  himself  any  release.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  creditors  will  and  do  hold  on ;  and  as  to  the  debtor,  this  is  as 
decisive  as  if  all  did  so. 

Now,  Sir,  this  bill  proposes  an  object  to  a  man  whose  cireum* 
stances  have  become  insolvent,  and  makes  that  object  sure.  It  tella 
him,  by  way  of  mducing  him  to  stop  in  season,  and  befiire  be  has 
wasted  his  propeny,  that,  by  assigning,  and  acting  honestly  in  all 
things,  he  shall  have  a  discharge ;  that  no  unreasonable  creditor 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  it ;  and  with  this  certainty  before  him,  he 
will  stop  in  season,  or,  at  least,  is  much  more  likely  to  stop  in  sea- 
son, than  he  is  at  present. 

This,  then,  Sir,  is  the  second  benefit  which  this  bill  ccfokn  on 
creditcHs.  And  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a  clear  and  a  great  benefit? 
It  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  debtors  to  stop  in  season,  and 
to  distribute  their  property  honestly,  while  they  have  yet  property 
to  distribute,  and  before  they  have  wasted  it  all  in  useless  sacnfiees 
lo  retrieve  their  affiuis. 
TOL.  m.  59 
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But  there  is  a  third  benefit  which  this  bill  confers  on  creditors. 
It  takes  away  the  power  and  the  motive  of  concealment  Under 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  motives  of  an  insolvent  man  lead  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  hb  duties.  Every  thing  is  brought  to  bear 
against  his  honesty  and  integrity.  He  has  every  temptation  to  con- 
ceal his  property ;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  wbicn  he  may  con- 
ceal it.  If  he  surrenders  all,  he  cannot  be  discharged,  and,  there- 
fore, will  be  in  no  condition  to  earn  any  thing  more.  He  tnay, 
therefore,  not  choose  to  surrender,  and  may  set  his  creditors  at  defi- 
ance. I  have  heard  of  an  instance,  in  which  a  man  failed  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  he  showed  assets  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  thousand,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  more,  or  had  acted  dishonestly  in  any  way.  He  offered 
to  ^ve  all  up  for  a  discharge ;  but  while  most  of  his  creditors  were 
willing  to  discharge  him  on  such  a  surrender,  some  were  not.  A 
year  afterwards,  he  renewed  hb  offer  of  giving  up  all,  but  his  prop- 
esly  had  by  this  time  become  diminished  by  ten  thousand  dollars, 
80  that  he  had  but  seventy  thousand  to  offer ;  and  the  obstinate 
creditors  of  last  year  were  now  willing  to  take  what  was  then 
offered,  but  would  not  take  less  ;  and  so  the  process  of  offer  and 
refusal  went  on ;  and  the  last  I  heard  of  the  case,  this  proceeding 
was  likely  to  result  in  the  creditors'  getting  nothing,  and  the  debtor's 
becoming  a  beggar. 

If  there  be  not  many  cases  exactly  like  this,  or  quite  so  strong  in 
all  their  circumstances,  there  are  still  very  many  which  much 
resemble  it ;  and  this  bill  will  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

Sir,  the  great  power  by  which  the  debtor  is  to  be  moved  to 
act  honestly  and  fiiirly,  is  his  hope  of  a  discharge.  This  is  to  him 
every  thing.  Hardljr  any  earthly  object,  in  his  view,  can  be  great- 
er. It  is  this  which  is  to  reinstate  him  in  a  condition  of  effort  and 
action.  Creditors  can  obtain  a  benefit,  by  means  of  this,  far  supe- 
rior to  any  good  which  they  can  ever  get  by  holding  on  to  his 
future  earning.  Generally,  this  last  right  is  good  for  nothing  lo  tne 
mass  of  creditors,  though  sometimes  an  individual  may  profit  oy  it. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  where  the  amount  of  debt  is  small,  the 
bankrupt  will  struggle  hard  to  earn  the  means  of  payment,  that  he 
may  afterwards  work  for  himself.  But  if  the  amount  be  large,  he 
will  make  no  such  effort.  He  will  not  work  altogether  for  hb  cred- 
itors. Not  only  will  he  not  do  that,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  he 
is  under  strong  temptation  to  retain  and  conceal  what  he  already 
possesses.  I  need  not  say  of  what  evil  consequence  all.thb  is.  I 
need  not  say  what  ill-will  naturally  grows  up  between  debtors  and 
creditors  standing  in  this  relatbn.  The  creditor  thinks  hb  debtor 
unjust  and  roguish ;  the  debtor  regards  his  creditor  as  remorseless 
and  cruel ;  and  mutual  reproaches  and  deep  bitterness  of  feeling  are 
often  the  result.    How  much  better^  Sir, — how  much  better^  every 
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way, — that  the  law,  by  its  timely  interference,  should  give  the  debl^ 
or's  property  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  set  him  free  to  begin  a  new 
career  of  industry  and  usefulness ! 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  Sir,  this  bill  gives  the  creditors  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  debtor's  effects.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  a 
bankrupt  may  pay  one  creditor  all,  and  another  nothing ;  and  he 
who  gets  nothing  may,  perhaps,  fail  himself,  when,  if  he  could  have 
received  his  just  proportion,  he  might  have  been  saved.  The  great 
interest  of  the  mass  of  creditors  is,  that  the  debtor's  efiects  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  them  all.  At  present,  there  is  no  security 
for  such  equal  division,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  give  that  security. 
And  I  repeat,  that  if  any  thing  ever  comes  of  the  power  of  a  cred- 
itor to  hold  on  upon  his  debt,  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  out 
of  the  future  earnings  of  a  notoriously  insolvent  debtor,  it  is  usually 
not  the  mass  of  creditors,  but  only  some  one  of  them  who  gists  any 
thing ;  and  that  one,  very  likely,  may  be  he  who  deserves  least. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  securities,  the  new  securities,  the 
important  securities,  which  this  bill  fiimishes  to  the  creditors.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  them,  let  that  be  shown  ;  but  until  it  is  shown, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  nothmg  in  this  bill  for  the  creditors' 
benefit. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  provisions  belong  to  the  voluntary  as 
well  as  the  involuntary  parts  of  the  bill.  The  real  reciprocity,  the 
real  equivalent,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provisions  made  for  con- 
ducting the  proceedings,  and  not  in  the  source  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings originate.  Suppose  creditors  to  have  ever  so  full  a  power  of 
declaring  their  debtors  bankrupts ;  this  would  not  avail  them,  unless 
proper  provisions  were  made  for  a  full  assignment  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  provisions  be  made,  the  creditor  is 
secured,  although  the  proceedings  originate  with  the  debtor  binoself. 
It  may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be  unwise,  to  retain  the  coercive  clauses ; 
but,  whether  retained  or  not,  they  do  not  constitute  the  true  equiv- 
alent or  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  creditor.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  stands  thus :  The  benefit  of  a  debtor  consists  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
charge ;  this  he  shall  have,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  shall  give 
the  creditors  the  benefit  of  a  fiill  and  honest  surrender  of  all  his 
property ;  ha  shall  show,  if  a  merchant,  that  he  has  kept  proper 
and  regular  books  of  account ;  it  must  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  false  swearing  on  his  part,  or  the  concealment  of  any  part 
of  his  property ;  or  that  he  has  admitted  any  false  or  fictitious  debt 
against  his  estate ;  or  that  he  has  applied  any  trust  money  to  his 
own  use ;  or  that  he  has  paid  any  debt  by  way  of  preferring  one 
creditor  to  another,  m  contemplation  of  bankruptcy.  And  the 
Senate,  if  they  see  fit,  may  insert  that  the  consent  of  creditors  should 
be  necessary  to  bis  dbcharge,  though,  for  one,  I  should  never  consent 
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to  that,  without  reservmg  a  right  to  the  debtor  to  summon  dissentiog 
creditors  to  appear  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  show  some  just 
reason  for  withholding  their  assent. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  gone  through  with  all  that  I  proposed  to  say 
upon  the  voluntary  part  of  this  bill.  My  undertaking  was,  to  show 
that  that  part  of  the  bill  do^,  by  itself,  and  of  and  in  itself  alone, 
contain  provisions  of  the  highest  importance  to  creditors,  and  the 
security  of  creditors ;  and,  on  the  various  points  which  I  have  no- 
ticed, I  am  ready  to  meet  any  gentleman  who  may  choose  to  con- 
test the  matter.  The  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  I  hold  with 
confidence,  and  am  willing  to  defend  them,  and  to  submit  them  to 
the  judgment  of  all  men  of  experience. 

My  second  general  proposition  was,  that,  whether  it  it  were  ad- 
visable, on  the  whole,  or  not,  to  retain  the  compulsory  part,  yet  that 
part  did  not  give  any  important  addition  to  the  security  of  cred- 
itors ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  of  great  consequence  whether 
it  be  retained  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  the  form  of  proceeding 
is  the  same,  after  its  commencement,  whether  it  be  begun  by  the 
debtor  or  his  creditor.  If  there  be  any  benefit  to  the  creditor  at 
all  in  the  compulsory  part,  it  must  be  in  the  mere  power  of  de- 
claring his  debtor  a  bankrupt  under  certain  circumstances,  and  of 
making  him,  willing  or  unwilling,  go  through  the  bankrupt  process. 
Now,  the  difficulty  is,  that,  though  this  power  might  sometimes  be 
beneficial  to  the  creditor,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  so  to  describe 
the  circumstances  which  shall  constitute  a  just  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  as  not  to  leave  it  still,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
voluntary  matter  with  the  debtor,  when  he  will  subject  himself  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  This  has  been  found  the  difficulty  in 
all  systems ;  and  most  bankruptcies  are,  therefore,  now  substantially 
voluntary.  Those  acts  which  are,  in  this  bill,  called  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  which,  if  committed,  shall  enable  a  creditor  to  sue  out 
a  commission  against  his  debtor,  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  voluntary 
acts,  which  the  debtor  may  perform  or  not,  at  his  pleasure,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  will  not  perform,  if  be  wishes  to  avoid  the 
process  of  bankruptcy. 

These  acts,  as  stated  in  the  bill,  are,  secretly  departing  from  the 
State,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  fiaudulently  procuring 
himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his  lands  and  goods  attached  or  taken  in 
execution ;  removing  or  concealing  his  goods,  to  prevent  th^ir  being 
levied  upon  or  taken  by  legal  process ;  making  any  fraudulent  con- 
veyance of  his  lands  or  goods ;  lying  in  jail  twenty  days  for  want 
of  bail,  or  escaping  from  jail,  or  not  giving  security  according  to 
law,  when  his  lands  or  efFects  shall  be  attached  by  process. 

Most  of  these  acts  an  insolvent' may  avoid  the  commissk>n  of,  if 
he  choose,  especially  as  there  are  now  few  instances  of  imprison^ 
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ment  for  debt  Hie  acts  of  bankruptcy,  according  to  the  British 
statute,  are  very  much  like  those  in  this  bill.  Bat  a  trader  may 
declare  himself  insolyent,  and  thereupon  a  commission  may  issue 
against  him ;  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  now  tiie  common  course; 
Creditors  will  Seldom,  if  ever^  use  this  power.  A  creditor,  desirous 
of  proceeding  against  hb  debtor  for  payment  or  security,  naturally 
acts  for  himself  alone.  He  arrests  his  person,  attaches  his  proper- 
ty, if  theJaw  allows  that  to  be  done,  or  gets  security  for  his  own 
debt  the  best  way  he  can,  leaving  others  to  kx)k  out  for  themselves. 
Concert  among  creditors,  in  such  cases,  is  not  necessary,  and  is 
uncommon ;  and  a  single  creditor,  acting  for  himself  only,  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  other  means  for  the  security  of  his  debt  than 
that  of  putting  his  debtor  Into  bankruptcy.  Nevertheless,  I  admit 
there  are  possible  cases  in  which  the  power  might  be  useful.  I 
admit  it  would  be  well  if  creditors  cx)ald  sometimes  stop  the  career 
of  their  debtors ;  and,  if  the  honorable  member  from  New  York, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  can  frame  a  clause  for  that  purpose,  at 
once  efficient  and  safe,  I  shall  vote  for  it.  Even  as  these  clauses 
now  stand,  I  should  prefer  to  have  them  in  the  bill ;  my  original 
propositbn  having  been,  as  is  well  known,  that  there  should  be  both 
compulsory  and  voluntary  bankruptcy ;  and  I  vote  now  to  strike 
the  provision  out,  only  because  others,  I  find,  object  to  it,  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  of  any  great  importance. 

I  proceed,  Sr,  to  take  some  notice  of  the  remarks  of  the  honoi^ 
able  member  from  New  York ;  and  what  I  have  first  to  say  is, 
that  his  speech  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  speech  against  the  whole 
bill,  rather  than  a  speech  in  favor  of  retainmg  the  compulsory 
clause.  He  pointed  out  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  the  volun-* 
tary  part  of  the  bill ;  but  every  one  of  them  might  arise,  too,  under 
the  other  part.  He  spoke  of  the  hardship  to  creditors  id  New 
York, — that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  insol- 
vency of  their  debtors  in  the  Western  States,  and  to  go  thither  to 
prove  their  debts,  or  resist  the  discharge.  But  this  hardship,  cer- 
tainly, is  no  greater  when  the  Western  debtor  declares  himself 
bankrupt,  than  when  he  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which 
some  Western  creditor  sues  out  a  commission  against  him. 

All  the  other  inconveniences,  dangers,  or  hardships  to  creditors, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  enumerated,  were,  m  like  manner, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  as  likely  to  arise  when  a  creditor  puts  the 
debtor  into  bankruptcy,  as  when  he  pots  himself  in.  The  gentle- 
man's argument,  therefore,  is  an  argument  against  the  whde  bill. 
He  thinks  Eastern  creditors  of  Western  debtors  will  be  endangered, 
because  State  Legislatures,  in  Staftes  where  debtors  live,  as  well  as 
commissioners,  assignees,  bo.,  will  have  all  their  sympathies  on  the 
rfde  of  the  debtors.  Why,  Sr,  State  Lagiristores  tvill  have  nothndg 
tvdd  wilb'the  mm»^  ooder  dak  bill ;  and  i»to  the  rest^  h&w  s  it 
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now?  Are  not  creditors,  now  in  tne  power  of  local  administni*- 
dons,  affected,  in  all  respects,  by  these  same  sympathies  ?  Are 
tbeie  no  instances,  indeed,  and  is  there  no  danger  of  laws  staying 

1>rocess,  embarrassing  remedies,  or  otherwise  interrupting  the  regu- 
ar  course  of  leeal  collection  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  New  Yonc  merchant,  learning  that  his  debtor  in  the  South 
or  West  was  in  insolvent  or  failing  circumstances,  would  prefer  that 
hb  afiairs. should  be  settled  in  bankruptcy,  in  the  couKs  of  the 
United  States,  much  sooner  than  he  should  settle  them  himself, 
paying  whom  he  pleased,  and  disposing  of  his  property  according 
to  his  own  will,  or  under  the  administration  of  the  insolvent  laws 
of  the  Sute. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  fear  that,  if  Western  traders  may  make 
themselves  bankrupts,  New  York  merchants  will  be  shy  of  them, 
and  that  Western  credit  will  be  impaired  or  checked.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  no  great  barm  if  this  should  be  so.  A  little  more 
caution  might  not  be  unprofitable ;  but  the  answer  to  all  such  sug- 
gestions is,  that  the  bill  applies  only  to  cases  of  insolvents,  actual, 
real  insolvents ;  and,  when  traders  are  actually  insolvent,  the  sooner 
it  b  known  the  better,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Nor  do  I  feel  any 
alarm  for  our  mercantile  credit  abroad,  which  has  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  gentleman.  What  can  foreign  merchants  suppose 
better  for  them  than  such  an  adminbtration  of  the  effects  of  debtors 
here,  as  that,  if  there  be  foreign  creditors,  they  shall  be  sure  of  a 
iust  and  equal  dividend,  without  preference  either  to  creditors  at 
home  or  endorsers  ?  It  b  not  long  nnce,  in  some  of  the  States,  <— 
I  hope  it  b  not  so  any  where  now,  —  that  creditors  within  the  State 
had  preference  over  creditors  out  of  it.  And,  if  we  look  to'  other 
countries,  do  ^e  find  that  well-adroinbtered  systems  of  bankruptcy 
enfeeble  or  impair  mercantile  credit  ?  Is  it  so  in  regard  to  England, 
or  to  France  ? 

The  honorable  member  feels  alarm,  too,  lest  the  banks  should  be 
great  sufierers  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  He  is  apprehensive 
that,  if  it  shall  pass,  very  many  debtors  of  the  banks  will  become 
bankrupts,  pay  other  creditors,  more  or  less,  and  pay  the  banks 
nothing.  Sir,  thb  b  not  according  to  my  observation.  Bank  debts 
are  usually  preferred  debts,  because  they  are  debts  secured  by 
endorsement.  But,  by  mentioning  the  case  of  the  banks,  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested  ideas  which  I  have  long  entertained,  and  whk^h 
I  am  glad  of  thb  opportunity  to  express  briefly,  though  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  them. 

Sir,  a  great  part  of  the  credit  of  the  countiy  b  bank  credit.  A 
great  part  of  all  endorsement  and  suretiship  b  bank  endorsement 
and  bank  suretiship.  I  do  not  speak  partksulariy  of  the  great 
cities ;  I  speak  of  the  country  generally.  Now,  endorsement,  as  I 
have  already  said,  rests  on  die  idea  of  prefereope.     And,  if  we 
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take  aw^y^  preference,  do  we  not  diminish  bank  endorsement  and 
bank  accommodation  ?  And  do  we  not,  in  this  way,  act  directly 
on  the  quantity  of  bank  paper  issued  for  circulation  7  Do  we  not 
keep  the  issues  of  paper  nearer  to  the  real  wants  of  society  ?  This 
view  of  the  case  might  be  pressed  and  amplified.  There  is  much 
in  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  For  the  present,  I  only  suggest  it ; 
but  he  who  shall  consider  the  subject  longest,  and  deepest,  will  be 
most  thoroughly  convinced  that,  in  this  respect>  as  well  as  others, 
tlie  abolition  of  preference  to  endorsers  will  act  beneficially  to  the 
public. 

The  immediate  motion  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  does 
not  justify  a  further  extension  of  ipy  observations  on  this  part  of  the 
case.  My  object  has  been  to  prove  that  this  bill  is  not  one-sided, 
is  not  a  bill  for  debtors  only,  but  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  biU 
making  just,  honest,  and  reasonable  provisbns  for  the  distribution 
of  the  effects  of  insolvents  among  their  creditors ;  and  that  the  vol- 
untary part  of  the  bill  alone  secures  all  these  principal  objects, 
because,  in  the  great  and  overruling  motive  of  obtaining  a  discharge, 
it  holds  out  an  object  to  debtors,  who  know  themselves  to  be  insol-» 
vent,  to  stop,  to  stop  seasonably,  to  assign  honestly,  and  to  conform, 
m  good  faith,  to  all  the  provisions  intended  for  the  security  of  their 
oreditors. 
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SPEECH 


DEUVERED  AT  THE  GREAT  MASS-MEETING  AT  SARATOGA, 
NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  19,  1840. 


We  are,  my  irieadsy  in  the  midst  of  a  great  movement  of  the 
people.  That  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  on  some  important 
questions  of  publio  policy  has  begun,  and  is  in  progress,  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  conceal,  and  folly  to  deny.  What  will  be  the  extent 
of  this  revolution  —  what  its  immediate  effects  upon  political  men 
and  political  measures  —  what  ultimate  influence  it  may  have  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  country,  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime,  no  one  can  deny  that 
an  extraordinary  excitement  exists  in  the  country,  such  as  has  not 
been  witnessed  for  more  than  half  a  century  —  not  local,*  nor  con« 
fined  to  any  two  or  three,  or  ten  States,  but  pervading  the  whole, 
from  North  to  South,  and  from  E^st  to  West,  with  equal  force  and 
intensity.  For  an  effect  so  general,  a  cause  of  equal  extent  must 
exist.  No  cause,  local  or  partial,  can  produce  consequences  so 
general  and  universal.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  local 
.  causes  may  in  some  degree  add  to  the  flame ;  but  no  local  cause, 
nor  any  number  of  local  causes,  can  account  for  the  general  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind. 

In  portions  of  the  country  devoted  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, we  hear  complaints  of  want  of  market  and  of  low  prices. 
Yet  there  are  other  portions  of  the  country  which  are  consumers, 
and  not  producers,  of  food  and  manu&ctures  ;  and,  as  purchasers, 
they  should,  it  would  seem,  be  satisfied  with  the  low  prices  of 
which  the  sellers  complain ;  but  in  these  portions,  too,  of  tlie 
country,  there  is  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Every  where, 
there  is  complaining  and  a  desire  for  change. 

There  are  those  who  think  this  excitement  among  the  people 
transitory  and  evanescent.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  So  iar  as  1 
can  judge,  attention  to  public  afliiirs  among  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  di- 
minished ;  and  this  not  m  one  part  of  the  country,  but  all  over  it. 
This  certainly  is  the  fact,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  information. 
The  breeze  of  popular  excitement  is  blowing  every  where.  It  fans 
the  air  in  Alabama  and  the  Carolinas ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
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vfaen  it  shall  cross  the  Potomac,  and  range  along  the  nonhern  Alle* 
ghanies,  it  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  mingling  with  the 
gales  of  the  Empire  State,  and  the  mountain  blasts  of  New  Eng- 
land, it  will  blow  a  perfect  hurricane. 

There  are  those,  again,  who  thbk  these  vast  popular  meetings 
are  got  up  by  effi>rt ;  but  I  say  that  no  effi>rt  could  get  them  up, 
and  no  effi>rt  can  keep  them  down.  There  must,  dien,  be  some 
general  cause  that  animates  the  whole  country.  What  is  that 
cause  ?  It  is  upon  this  point  I  propose  to  give  my  opinion  to-day. 
1  have  no  design  to  offend  the  leehngs  of  any,  but  I  mean  in  per- 
fect plauiness  to  express  my  views  to  the  vast  multitude  assembled 
around.  I  know  there  are  among  them  many  who  from  first  to  last 
^pported  General  Jackson.  I  know  there  are  many  who,  if  con- 
science and  patriotism  had  permitted,  would  support  his  successor ; 
and  I  should  ill  repay  the  attention  with  which  they  may  honor  me 
by  any  reviling  or  denunciation.  Again,  I  come  to  play  no  part 
of  oratory  before  ^ou.  If  there  have  been  times  and  occasions  in 
my  life  when  I  might  be  supposed  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  in  such 
a  light,  that  period  has  passed,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  occasions. 
I  come  to  dictate  and  prescribe  to  no  man.  If  my  experience,  not 
now  short,  in  the  affiurs  of  government,  entitie  my  opinions  to  any 
respect,  those  opinions  are  at  the  service  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
What  I  shall  state  as  facts,  I  hold  myself  and  my  character  respon- 
sible (at;  what  I  shall  state  as  opinions,  all  are  alike  at  liberty  to 
reject  or  to  receive.  I  ask  such  consideration  for  them  only  as 
'  the  fairness  and  sincerity  with  which  they  are  uttered  may  claim. 

'  What,  then,  has  excited  the  whole  land,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 

'  and  gives  us  assurance  that  while  we  are  meeting  here  in  New 

*  York  in  such  vast  numbers,  other  like  meetings  are  holding  through- 

'  out  all  the  States?    That  this  cause  must  be  general,  is  certain, 

for  it  agitates  the  whole  country,  and  not  parts  only, 
f  When  that  fluid  in  the   human  system  indispensable  to  life 

i  becomes  disordered,  corrupted,  or  obstructed  in   its  circulation, 

^  not  the  head  or  the  heart  alone  suffers,  but  the  whole  body — head, 

^  heart,  and  hand,  all  the  members,  and  all  the  extremities — is  af- 

I  fected  with  debility,  paralysis,  numbness,  and  death.     The  analogy 

>  between  the  human  system  and  the  social  and  political  system,  is 

f  complete;  and  what  the  life-blood  is  to  the  fermer,  circulatmn, 

money,  currency,  is  to  the  latter ;  and  if  that  be  disordered  or  cor- 
I  rupted,  paralysis  must  fall  on  the  system. 

^  The  original,  leadbg,  main  cause,  then,  of  all  our  difficulties  and 

i  disasters,  is  the  disordered  state  of  the  circMilation.    This  is,  per- 

i  haps,  not  a  perfectly  obvious  truth ;  and  yet  it  is  one  susceptible  of 

easy  demonstration.     In  order  to  explain  this  the  more  readily,  1 
I  wish  to  bring  your  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  btemal  con- 

I  ifitkin,  and  the  vast  domestic  trade,  of  the  United  States.    Our 
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country  is  not  a  small  provinoe  or  caAton,  but  an  empire,  coctending 
oyer  a  large  and  diversified  surface,  with  a  populatiOD  of  various 
coaditioQS  and  pursuits*  It  is  in  this  variety  that  consists  its  pros- 
perity ;  for  the  different  parts  become  usefel  one  to  the  other,  not 
tiy  identity,  but  by  difference,  of  production,  and  thus  each  by  in* 
terchange  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  Hence,  our  in- 
ternal trade  —  that  which  carries  on  this  exchange  of  the  products 
and  industry  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  United  States  — » is  one 
of  our  most  important,  I  had  almost  said,  the  most  important  inter- 
est. Its  operations  are  easy  and  silent,  not  always  perceptible,  but 
diffiising  health  and  life  throughout  the  system  by  the  intercourse 
thus  promoted  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  from  State 
to  State. 

Let  me  explain  this  a  little  in  detail.  You  are  here  in  a  grain- 
growing  State.  Your  interest,  then,  is  to  have  consumers,  not 
growers  of  grain*  The  hands  that,  in  that  broad  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  country,  in  which  grain  best  succeeds,  grow 
wheat,  are  bterested  to  find  mouths  elsewhere  to  consume  what 
they  raise.  The  manuiacturers  of  the  North  and  East  need  the 
grain  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  these  b 
turn  buy  the  omnufactures  of  the  Elast.  Nor  b  this  solely  matter 
of  interest,  but  is  in  some  degree  brought  about  by  the  regulations 
of  foreign  governments.  Our  manufactures  find  no  sale  b  Europe ; 
and  much  qf  our  grain  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  excluded 
from  its  markets.  In  France  it  b  never  admitted,  and  b  England 
contbgently  and  uncertainly  only,  and  in  a  manner  to  tantalisse 
rather  than  gratify  the  American  husbandman. 

The  internal  trade,  moreover,  moves  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  and 
not  directly :  the  great  imports  of  the  country  are  made  in  New 
York,  whence  they  pass  to  the  South  and  to  the  West ;  but  our 
exports  are  not  mably  from  New  York, but  from  the  South:  the 
main  imixMts,  then,  are  made  at  one  corner  of  the  Union,  and  the 
exports  from  another.  The  same  thing  is  true  qf  other  branches 
of  trade.  The  produce  of  Ohio,  much  of  it,  descends  the  river  to 
New  Orieans ;  but  Ohk)  is  supplied  with  foreign  commodities  and 
domestic  fabrics  mably  through  the  New  York  Canals,  the  Lakes, 
and  the  Ohio  Canal.  The  live  stock  of  Kentucky  goes  to  the 
Cardinasi;  but  Kentucky  buys  nothbg  there,  but  transmits  the 
money  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  io  those 
cities  {)rocures  what  she  waAlsb  ^  be  sent  to  her  across  the  Al- 
leghanies»  ' 

This  circuit  of  trade,  b  a  country  of  such  great  extent  as  ours, 
demands,  more  than  b  any  oountry  under  heaven^  a  uniform  cur* 
lency  for  the  whqie  people ;  that  what  is  money  b  Caiolba  aball 
be  so  elsewhere ;  that  what  the  Kentucky  drover  receives,  what 
the  plaut^r  of  AUbcyna  ^Ua  ibr»  whatL  the  laborer  in  New  Yerfs 
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gets  in  pay  for  his  work^  and  carries  home  to  support  his  fitmilj) 
shall  be  of  ascertained  and  uniform  value. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  an  essay  or  dissertation 
on  money ;  but  I  mean  distinctly  to  express  the-  opinion,  that 
until  the  General  Government  shaU  take  in  hand  the  currency  of 
the  countiy^  until  that  Crovemment  shall  devise  some  means  —  I 
say  not  what — of  raising  the  whole  currency  to  the  level  of  gold 
and  silver,  there  can  be  no  prosperity. 

Let  us  retrace  briefly  the  history  of  the  currency  question  in  this 
country  —  a  most  important  branch  of  the  oommercial  question. 
I  appeal  to  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  tiroes,  and  of 
the  Constitution,  whether  our  fathers,  in  framing  the  Constitution 
which  should  unite  us  in  common  rights  and  a  common  glory,  had 
not  also,  among  thw  chief  objects,  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
commerce,  bcluding  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  for  the  whole 
country.  I  especitdly  invite  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  country 
to  go  back  to  the  history  of  those  times,  and  particularly  to  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1766,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention  at  Annapolb  —  and .  they  will  there  find  the  prevailing 
argument  for  forming  a  General  Government,  was,  to  secuire  a 
uniform  system  of  commerce,  of  custom-house  .duties,  and  a  general 
regulation  of  the  trade,  external  and  internal,  of  the  whole  country. 
It  was  no  longer  to  be  the  commerce  of  New  York,  or  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  of  the  United  Suites,  to  be  carried  on  under  that  star* 
spangled  banner,  which  was  to  bear,  and  mto  every  sea,  the  glorious 
motto  E  Pluribus  Unvm* 

This  being  a  chief  and  cherished  object,  when  the  first  Coneress 
under  the  Constitution  assembled  in  New  York,  General  Wash- 
ington, in  his  speech,  naturally  drew  its  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  currency,  looking,  probably,  at  that  time,  to  the  mint 
first  established  in  Philadelphia,  to  provide  that  currency. 

What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  the  dijSerence  in  the  currencies  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system,  both  of  com- 
merce and  currency,  being  among  the  chief  inconveniences  to 
be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  the  subject 
very  naturally  and  properly  attracted  the  early  attention  of  the 
President,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

At  the  second  session,  the  United  States  Bank  was  established. 
Without  detaining  you  by  quoting  papers  or  speeches  of  that  day, 
I  will  simply  refer  any  one,  curious  to  inquire,  to  the  oflkial  doc- 
uments of  the  time,  and  to  the  contemporaneous  expressions  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  leading  measures  of  that  day,  for  proof  that, 
while  one  object  of  incorporating  a  National  Bank  was,  that  it 
might  oocaaionaily  make  loans  to  Government,  and  take  charge  of 
the  disbursement  of  its  revenues,  another  object,  quite  as  prominent 
and  important,  was  to  fiimish  a  diculation-*-a  paper  ciiculatioa 
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--*ibanded  on  national  resources,  that  should  be  current  all  over 
the  country.  Genecal  Washington  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  what, 
indeed,  minds  less  sagacious  than  his  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution, would  impart  to  whatever  came  from  Congress  more  au-* 
thority  and  value,  than  could  attach  to  any  thing  emanating  from 
any  single  State. 

The  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  State  debts  illustrates  this 
remark ;  for  the  moment  the  United  States  became  bound  for  those 
debts,  and  proceeded  to  ilind  them,  they  rose  enormously  and 
rapidly  in  value. 

General  Washington  and  his  advisers  saw  that' a  mixed  cur- 
rency, if  the  paper  had  the  marie  of  the  Union,  and  bore  on  it  the 
spread  eagle,  would  command  universal  confidence  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  foresight. 
From  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter, 
embracing  a  period  of  great  commercial  and  political  vicissitudes, 
the  currency  of  that  Bank  was  never  objected  to:  it,  indeed, 
surpassed  the  hopes  and  equalled  the  desires  of  every  body.  The 
charter  expired  in  181 1  ^-  how,  or  why,  or  from  what  state  of 
parties,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss —  but  the  charter  was  not 
renewed.  War  with  England  was  declared  in  June,  1812.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  declaration  of  war,  all  the  Banks  south  of  New 
England  stopped  payment,  and  those  of  New  ELngland  ceased  to 
issue  notes ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  the  specie  paying  in  those  States, 
amounted  to  little  or  notliing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  con- 
dition of  the  currency,  which  had  become  very  much  deranged, 
not  improving,  Mr.  Madison  presented  the  subject  to  Congress. 
In  his  messages,  both  in  1814  and  1815,  he  dwelt  earnestly  on 
the  subject;  and  in  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated,  and  went  at  once  into  operation.  At  its  outset, 
owing  possibly  to  mismanagement  —  perhaps  unavoidably  —  the 
Bank  met  with  heavy  losses ;  but  it  fulfilled  its  functions  in  pro- 
viding a  currency  for  the  whole  country ;  and,  neither  during  the 
eight  years  of  President  Monroe's  administration,  nor  the  four 
years  of  President  Adams's,  were  any  complaints  on  that  score 
beard.  And  now  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  particular  fact. 
There  were  several  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  succeed  Mr. 
Monroe  —  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr. 
Clay.  None  of  them  received  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  fit>m 
the  electors  to  be  chosen  President.  General  Jackson  received 
the  largest  number  of  any  ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  John  Quincy  Adams  President.  From  that  moment  a  fierce 
opposition  was  commenced  against  Mr.  Adams's  admmistration. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  op- 
positioD.    The  &ct  of  its  existence  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  with 
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DOW,  and  to  remind  you  that,  from  the  inauguration^  io  Maochf 
1825,  to  March,  1829,  an  opposition,  distinguished  for  ita  remari;:* 
able  ability,  perseverance,  and  ultimate  success,  was  carried  oq 
under  the  name  and  flag  of  General  Jackson. 

All  other  candidates  had  disappeared.  General  Jackson  was  tht 
sole  opponent ;  and  four  ^ears  of  active,  angry  political  contro- 
versy ensued  -—  during  which,  every  topic  of  complaint  that  could 
be  dragged  into  the  vortex,  was  dragged  in;  and  yet  —  /  beg 
special  attention  to  this  fact  —  not  once,  during  thb  four  years' 
controversy,  did  General  Jackson  himself,  or  any  press  in  hb 
interest,  or  any  of  his  friends  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  raise  a 
single  voice  against  the  condition  of  the  cunrency,  or  propose  any 
change  therein.  Of  the  hundreds  here,  possibly,  who  supported 
Jackson,  not  one  dreamed  that  he  was  elected  to  put  down  ea* 
tablished  institutKMis,  and  overthrow  the  currency  of  the  country. 
Who,  among  all  those  that,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  their  heartSf 
cried,  Hurrah  for  Jackson !  believed,  or  expected,  or  desired,  that  he 
would  interfere  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  destroy  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  [Here  there  arose  a  cry  from 
the  crowd,  "  None !  none! "]  1  sUnd  here  upon  the  fact,  and  defy 
contradiction  from  any  quarter,  that  there  was  no  complaint,  th^, 
any  where,  of  the  Bank.  There  never  was,  before,  a  country  of 
equal  extent,  where  exchanges  and  circulatkm  were  carried  on  so 
cheaply,  so  conveniently,  and  so  securely.  General  Jackaon  waa 
inaugurated  in  March,  1829,  and  pronounced  an  address  upon  that 
occasion,  which  1  heard,  as  I  did  the  oath  he  took  to  support  the 
Constitution.  In  that  address  were  enumerated  various  objects, 
requiring,  as  he  said.  Reform ;  but  among  them  was  not  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  nor  the  currency.  This  was  in  March, 
1829.  In  December,  1629,  General  Jackson  came  out  with  the 
declaration  (than  which,  none  I  have  ever  heard  surprised  me 
more)  that  "  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
might  be  well  questioned,"  and  that  it  had  failed  to  funiish  a  sound 
and  uniform  currency  to  the  country. 

What  produced  this  change  of  views  ?  Down  to  March  of  the 
same  ^ear,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  indicated  or  threatened.  What, 
then,  mduced  the  change  ?  [A  voice  from  the  crowd  said,  ^^Martin 
Van  JBuren."]  If  that  be  so,  [immediately  rejoined  Mr.  Wbbstkb,] 
it  was  the  production  of  mighty  consequences  by  a  cause  not  at  dl 
proportioned.  1  will  state,  in  connection  with,  and  in  elucidation 
of,  this  subject,  certain  transactions,  which  constitute  one  of  those 
contingences  in  human  afiairs,  in  which  casual  circumstances,  act«* 
ing  upon  the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  a  man  of  very  de- 
cided temper  and  character,  afieot  the  &te  of  nations.  A  move^ 
ment  was  made  in  the  sunmier  of  1829,  in  order  to.  efieet  a  change 
m  certain  officeis  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
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in  Poitsniouth^  N.  H«  Mr.  Woodbury,  then  a  Senator  from  Jiew 
Hampshire,  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  reouest,  purporting  to  proceed  fiom  merchants  and  men  of 
business  of  all  parties,  asking  the  removal  of  the  President  of  that 
Branch,  not  an  politietd  grounds,  but  as  acceptable  and  advantage- 
ous to  the  business  community.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Woodbury 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, suggesting  that  his  Department  should,  on  political  grounds, 
obtain  frtim  the  Mother  Bank  the  removal  of  the  Branch  Presi- 
dent. This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Mother 
Bank,  and  reached  him  about  the  same  time  as  the  other;  so  that, 
looking  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that,  upon  one  letter  that  urged 
the  removal  on  political  grounds,  and  on  the  other  that  denied  that 
political  considerations  entered  into  the  matter  at  all,  he  concluded 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  Appeals  were  then  artfully 
made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His  feelings  were  en- 
listed, and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  he  had  an  object  in  view, 
his  character  was  to  go  ahead.  I  mean  to  speak  no  evil  nor  dis- 
respect of  General  Jackson.  He  has  passed  off  the  stage  to  his 
retirement  at  the  Hermitage,  which  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  friends  should  not  disturb,  and  where  1  sincerely  wish  he  may, 
in  tranquillity,  pass  the  residue  of  his  davs.  But  General  Jackson's 
eharacter  was  imperious  —  h6  took  the  back  track  never;  and 
however  his  friends  might  differ,  or  whether  they  concurred  or  dis- 
sented, they  were  fain  always  to  submit.  General  Jackson  then 
Kt  forth  the  pretension  that  appointments  by  the  Bank  should 
ve  regard  to  the  wbhes  of  the  Treasury ;  the  matter  was  for- 
mally submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  they  as  formally 
determined  that  the  Treasury  could  not  rightfully  or  properly  have 
any  thing  to  say  in  the  matter.  A  long  and  somewhat  angry  cor- 
respondence ensued  ;  for  General  Jackson  found,  in  the  President 
of  the  Bank,  a  man  who  had  something  of  a  spice  of  his  own 
quality.  The  result  was,  that  the  Bank  resisted,  and  refrised  the 
reouired  acquiescence  in  the  dictations  of  the  Treasury. 

This  happened  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  and  in  De- 
cember we  had  the  message,  m  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Bank 
was  arraigned  and  denounced.  Then  came  the  application  of  the 
Bank  for  te-incorporation,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
through  both  Houses,  and  the  President's  Veto  on  it.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States  being  thus  put  down,  a  multitude  of  new 
Stale  Banks  sprang  up :  and  next  came  a  law,  adopting  some  of 
these  as  Deposit  Banks.  Now,  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to 
Greneral  Jackson  in  this  matter,  is  this :  he  said  he  could  establish  a 
better  currency;  and,  whether  successful  or  not  in  this,  it  is  at 
least  to  be  said  in  hb  frivor  and  praise,  that  he  never  did  renounce 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govemmeat  to  lake  care  of  the 
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currency^- paper  as  well  as  metallic^- of  the  people.  It  was  in 
furtherance  of  this  duty,  which  he  felt  called  on  to  discbargie,  of 
"  providing  a  better  currency,"  that  he  recommended  the  exclusion 
of  small  bills.  Why  7  Because,  as  it  was  argued,  it  would  improve 
the  general  mixed  currency  of  the  country ;  and,  although  he  did 
not,  as  distinctly  as  Mr.  Madison,  admit  and  urge  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  currency  for  the  people,  he  never 
renovnced  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  message  of  December, 
1835,  holds 4his  explicit  language:  — 

<'By  the  086  of  the  State  Banks,  which  do  not  derive  their  charters  from 
the  General  Govemmenty  and  are  not  controlled  hy  its  authority,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  can  be  collected  and  distributed 
without  loss  or  inconvenience,  and  that  all  the  toants  of  the  eommumty,  m 
relation  to  exchange  and  eurrtncUy  are  stmplied  as  wdl  as  they  ha^e  ever  been 
before.''-^  [Message,  Dec.  2, 1835.] 

It  is  not  here  a  question  whether  these  Banks  did,  or  not,  effect 
the  purpose  which  General  Jackson  takes  so  much  praise  to  him- 
self of  accomplishing  through  their  agency  —  that  of  supplying  the 
country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  enjoyed.  But  why, 
if  this  was  not  a. duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  it  mentioned 
at  all  ?  In  his  last  message,  in  December,  1836,  reviewing  the 
benefits !  of  his  experiments  on  the  currency,  he  thus  speaks :  — 

*<  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  it  was  alleged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Bank  of  the  Unhed  States,  that  the  State  Banks,  whatever 
might  be  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Dei>artment,  could  not  make  the 
transfers  required  by  the  Government,  or  negotiate  the  domestic  exdianges 
of  the  country.  It  ia  now  well  ascertained  that  me  real  domestic  exchanges  per- 
formed through  discounts  hy  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  twenty-feve 
Branches,  toere  one  tfurd  less  than  those  of  the  Deposit  Banks  for  an  equcd 
period  of  time ;  and  if  a  comparison  be  instituted  hdween  the  amounts  of  ser* 
vices  rendered  by  these  institutions,  on  the  broader  basis  which  has  been  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  estimating  u^ud  they  consider  ihe 
domestic  exchanges,  the  result  vnll  be  still  more  japorable  to  (^  Deposit 
Banks."* 

Here  we  have  the  distinct  assertion,  that,  through  the  State  Banks, 
he  had  accomplished  more  in  establishing  a  good  currency  and 
easy  exchanges,  than  had  been  done  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  However  this  fact  may  be,  all  this,  I  say,  amounts  to  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
commerce,  to  take  a  supervision  over  that  paper  currency  which 
is  to  supply  the  place  of  coin. 

I  contend  for  this  truth,  that,  down  to  the  end  of  General  Jack- 
son's administration,  no  administration  of  this  country  had  turned 
their  back  upon  this  power ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show,  by  ex- 
tracts fifom  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  to  Sberrod  Williams,  to  which, 
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Since  he  has  largely  referred  to  it  lately,  there  can  be  no  unfitnesar 
in  my  referring,  that  he,  too,  admitted  the  obligation  of  supplying 
a  uniform  currency  and  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  which  he 
thought  could  be  effected  by  the  State  Deposit  Banks. 

<*  Sincerely  believing,  for  the  reasons  which  have  just  been  stated,  that 
the  public  Ainds  may  be  as  safely  and  conTenientiy  transmitted  from  one 
portion  of  the  Union  to  another ;  that  domestic  exchange  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully and  as  cheaply  effected,  and  the  currency  be  rendered  at  least  as 
sound,  under  the  existing  system,  as  those  objects  could  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  National  Bank,  I  would  not  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to 
which  Tou  allude,  should  they  unfortunately  occur,  trough  such  a  medimn, 
even  if  the  constitutional  objections  were  not  in  the  way.*^ —  [Aug.  8, 

i8aa] 

He  denies  not  the  duty  of  superintending  the  currency,  but 
thinks  the  Deposit  Banks  of  the  States,  under  the  control  of  Con* 
cress,  can  effect  the  purpose.  This  letter  was  written  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Two  months  only  after  General  Jackson  had  retired,  and  when 
bis  vigorous  hand  was  no  longer  there  to  uphold  it,  the  league  of 
State  Banks  fell^  and  crumbled  into  atoms ;  and  when  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  only  two  months  President,  he  convoked  a  special 
session  of  Congress  for  the  ensuing  September*  The  country  was 
in  wide-spread  confusion  —  paralyzed  in  its  commerce  —  its  cur- 
rency utterly  deranged.  What  was  to  be  done?  What  would 
Mr.  Van  Buren  recommend  ?  He  could  not  go  back  to'  the  Bank 
of  t)ie  United  States,  for  he  had  committed  himself  against  its  con- 
stitutionality ;  nor  could  he,  with  any  great  prospect  of  success, 
undertake  to  reconstruct  the  league  of  Deposit  Banks ;  for  it  had 
recently  failed,  and  the  country  had  lost  con6dence  in  it.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  go  neither  backward  nor  forwards 
What  did  he  do  ?  I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully,  but  I  say, 
he  —  escaped!  Afraid  to  touch  the  fragments  of  the  broken  Banks 
—  unable  to  touch  the  United  States  Bank  —  he  folded  up  his 
arms,  and  said, — The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  provi- 
ding a  currency  for  the  people.  That  I  may  do  him  no  wrong,  I 
will  read  his  own  language.  His  predecessors  had  all  said,  We  wUl 
not  turn  our  backs  upon  this  duty  of  Government  to  provide  a  uni- 
form currency ;  hb  language  is.  We  wiU  turn  our  backs  on  this 
duty.  He  proposes  nothing  for  the  country,  nothing  for  the  relief 
of  commerce,  or  the  regulation  of  Exchanges,  but  simply  the  means 
of  getting  money  into  the  Treasury  without  loss. 

FVom  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  FM  Mtasagt^ 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  Government  to  aid  individuals  Jh  the  transfer 
of  tiieir  ibnds,  otherwise  than  through  the  fkcfliti^es  cff  the  Post  Office  06^ 
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partment    As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  traoepoTtation 
of  their  merchandise.*'        ••»•••••• 

**If,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Congress  any  specific  plan 
for  regulating  the  exchanges  or  the  currency — relieying  mercantile  em* 
barrassmentB  —  or  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or 
domestic  commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  are  not  within  the 
constitutional  province  of  the  General  Government,  and  that  their  adoption 
would  not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  wel&re  of  those  they  mignt  be 
designed  to  aid.** 

I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends,  if  this  is  a  statesman's  argu- 
ment. You  can  transport  your  merchandise  y ourselves;  you  can 
build  ships^  and  make  your  own  wagons ;  but  can  you  make  a 
currency  ?  Can  you  say  what  shall  be  money,  and  what  shall  not 
be  money  ?  and  detennine  its  value  here  and  elsewhere  ?  Whv, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  the  people  may  make  war  for 
themselves,  and  peace  for  themselves,  as  to  say  that  they  may 
exercise  this  other  not  less  exclusive  attribute  of  sovereignty,  of 
making  a  cuirency  for  themselves.  He  insists  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  regulate  currency  or  exchanges  —  none  to  mitigate  the 
embarrassments  of  the  country — none  to  relieve  its  prostrate  in* 
dustry  —  and  even  if  the  power  did  exist,  it  would  be  unwise,  in 
his  opinion,  to  exercise  it ! 

These  are  the  doctrines  qf  the  President's  first  message ;  and  I 
have  no  opinion  of  it  now,  that  I  did  not  then  entertain,  and  then 
express.  I  desire  not  to  appear  wise  after  the  event  —  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  yet  I  declare  that  when  I 
heard  the  declarations  of  this  message,  and  reflected  on  its  conse- 
quences, I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  all  of  suffering,  loss,  and  evil,  that 
is  now  before  us. 

Let  us  compare  this  declaratbn  with  that  of  one  now  numbered 
with  the  mighty  dead  — >  of  one  who  has  left  behind  a  reputation 
excelled  by  that  of  no  other  man,  as  understanding  thoroughly  the 
Constitution  —  of  one  bom  and  cradled  witii  it,  taking  part  m  its 
inception,  and  closing  his  public  career  by  administering  its  high- 
est office  —  I  need  not  name  James  Madison. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1815, — when  the 
war  had  closed,  and  the  country  was  laboring  under  die  disordered 
currency  of  that  period,  —  the  President  thus  spoke :  — 

^  It  is  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The 
absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,, be  a  temporary  evil;  Ind 
until  ihef  can  again  be  rtndertd  the  general  medium  of  ext^aagey  ii  deoohsB 
on  (he  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provitU  a  substiivtej  tohick  shaU  equally  engage 
ihe  confidence  and  accommodate  fht  toants  of  (he  citizens  ihroughoul  tiie  Umon^ 
If  the  operation  of^  the  State  Banks  cannot  produce  (his  reSuUy  (he  probable 
operation  of  a  JMionid  Bank  mU  merit  esneideration^  &«.. 
VOL.  in.  61         •  GO 
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At  that  session,  Congress  incorporated  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  at  the  next  session,  the  President  held  this  language, 
respecting  the  currency  and  that  Bank :  — 

^  For  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  porpotn 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  correocy 
of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The  CooBtitD- 
tion  has  intrusted  Congress,  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and 
regulating  a  currency  of  that  description ;  and  the  measures  taken,  doriD^ 
the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every  promise  of  Buccesii 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  heen  organized  under  auspices  the  mo^ 
favorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  auxi^y  to  those 


How  that  sounds  now  as  an  argument  for  the  Sub-Treasury! 
Now,  the  administration  has  set  up  a  doctrine  vitally  afi^tiog  the 
business  and  pursuits  of  the  country,  iatal  to  your  femilies;  and  you 
must  determme  for  yourselves  if  it  shall  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
country.  But,  before  determining,  look  well  at  the  ConsUtutioo— 
weigh  all  precedent  —  and  if  names  and  authority  are  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  contrast  those  of  President  Van  Buren  with  those  of  the 
dead  Patriarch,  whose  words  I  have  just  rehd  to  you,  and  decide 
accordingly. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  administration  against  Banks  and 
banking^  systems.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  that  topic ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  tlieir  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  their  course  in  re- 
lation to  it,  has,  more  than  all  other  causes,  increased  these  Banks. 

But  Mr.  Van  Buren's  message  contains  a  fatal  principle,— one 
altogether  wrong, — the  principle  that  the  Government  has  nothbg 
to  do  with  providing  a  currency  for  the  country ;  in  other  words,  pro- 
posing a  separation  between  the  money  of  the  Government  and  the 
money  of  the  people.  This  is  the  great  error — which  cannot  be  com- 
promised with  — which  is  susceptible  of  no  amelioration,  or  mod- 
ification, or  remedy,  but  the  caustic  which  shall  totally  eradicate  it 

Do  we  not  know  that  there  must  always  be  bank  paper?  1$ 
there  a  man  here  who  expects  that  he,  or  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
dren's children,  shall  see  the  day  when  only  gold  coin,  glittering 
through  silk  purses,  will  be  the  currency  of  the  country,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  bank  notes?  Not  one.  But  it  is  the  neglect  of 
Government  to  perform  its  duties  that  makes  these  bank  notes 
questionable.  You  here,  in  New  York,  have  sound  bank  paper,  re- 
deemable in  coin ;  and  if  you  were  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall> 
it  might  be  indifferent  to  you  whether  Government  looked  after  the 
currency  or  not  elsewhere.  But  you  have  daily  busmess  rdatioDS 
with  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  West,  and  East,  and  South,  and 
you  have  a  direct  interest  that  their  currency  too  shall  be  sound; 
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I  for  otherwise  the  very  superiority  of  yours  is,  to  a  certain  degree. 

,  an  injury  and  loss  to  you  — since  you  pay  in  the  equivalent  of 

specie  for  what  vou  buy,  and  you  sell  for  such  oKxiey  as  may  circulate 

in  the  States  with  which  you  deal.     But  New  York  cannot  effect 

the  general  restoration  of  the  currency,  nor  any  one  State,  or  any 

number  of  States  ?hort  of  the  whole — and  hence  the  duty  of  the 

General  Government  to  superintend  this  interest 

I  But  what  does  the  Sub-Treasury  propose  ?    Its  basis  is  a  sep- 

1  aration  of  the  concerns  of  the  Treasuiy  from  those  of  the  people. 

(  The  law  creating  it  provides, 

That  there  shall  be  provided  in  the  New  Treasury  building  at 
'  Washington,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer,  and  fire^proof 

'  vaults  and  safes  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  these 

'  vaults  and  safes  are  declared  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  vaults  and  safes  of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
'  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  shall  also  be  places  for  the  deposit 

'  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  that  there  shall  be  fire- 

I  proof  vaults  and  safes  also  in  the  Custom  Houses  of  New  York 

&nd  Boston,  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
'  souri,  and  that  these  also  shall  be  places  of  deposit. 

'  That  there  shall  be  a  Recewer-General  at  New  York,  Bos- 

ton, Charleston,  and  St«  Louis.    That  the  Treasurers  of  these 
'  Mints,  and  the  Receivers-General,  shall  keep  the  public  money 

witliout  loaning  or  using  it,  until  ordered  to  be  paid  out ;  and  into 
I  the  hands  of  these  Treasurers  and  Receivers-General,  all  collectors 

of  public  money  are  to  pay  what  they  receive, 
t  That  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  April,  1816,  be  so  far  altered 

I  as  that  hereafter,  of  all  duties,  taxes,  and  debts  due  and  becoming 

due  to  the  United  States,  after  June  of  this  year,  one  fourth  shaU 
I  be  paid  in  '«peae ;  after  June  of  next  year,  one  half;  after  June 

I  of  1842,  three  fiwrths;  and  after  June,  1843,  the  whole.    So  that 

I  after  June,  1843,  all  debts  due  the  United  States,  whether  for  du- 

I  ties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  lands,  patents,  postages  of  letters,  or 

otherwise,  "  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  only." 
I  That  from  and  after  June,  1843,  every  officer  or  agent  in  the 

I  Crovemment,  in  making  disbursements  or  payments  on  account  of 

r  the  United  States,  shall  oiake  such  payments  in  gold  and  silver 

I  coin  only. 

I  The  Receiver-General  in  New  York  to  be  piud  94,0CM)  salary 

I  —  the  others,  each,  $2,500. 

I  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  these  piovisioos.    In  the  first 

I  place,  it  seems  very  awkward  Co  declare  by  law  certain  rooms  in 

I  Washbgton,  and  certain  safes  and  vaults  dierein,  the  Treasury  of 

the  United  States.    We  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  look 
,  upon  the  Treasury  as  a  department  of  the  Govenunent,  recognized 

by  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
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from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  bj 
law.  It  may,  however,  be  made  a  question  whether  any  thing  but 
these  rooms  and  safes  at  Washington  are  now  within  this  protectloo 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  senseless.  It  is  absurd.  It  is  as  if  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  should  declare  that  a  certain  large  room, 
in  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  certain  desks  and  tables  tbereio, 
should  constitute  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the 
State  of  New  York.* 

What  else  does  this  bill  do  ?  It  declares  there  shall  be  certain 
vaults,  and  safes,  and  rooms.  But  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
adequate  vaults  and  rooms  that  we  have  lost  our  money,  but 
owing  to  the  hands  to  which  we  have  trusted  the  keys.  It  b  in 
the  character  of  the  officers,  and  not  in  the  strength  of  bars  and 
vaults,  that  we  must  look  for  security  of  the  public  treasure. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life,  if  some  rich  merchant, 
J.  J.  Astor,  for  instance,  should  determine  no  longer  to  trust  bis 
money  with  Banks  and  Bank  directors,  who,  nevertheless,  have  a 
common  interest  with  him  in  upholding  the  credit  and  stability  of 
the  currency,  and  in  the  safe-keeping,  too,  of  their  own  iiKwev, 
and  should  build  for  himself  certain  safes  and  vaults,  and,  having 
placed  his  treasures  therein,  should,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  hungry 
individuals,  who  might  apply  for  the  office  of  treasurer,  give  the 
keys  to  him  who  would  work  the  cheapest  ?  You  might  not,  per- 
haps, pronounce  him  insane,  but  you  would  certainly  say,  he  act»i 
very  unlike  J.  J.  Astor.  Now,  what  is  true  of  private  affairs  is 
equally  true  of  public  affairs ;  and  what  would  be  absurd  in  an  in- 
dividual is  not  less  so  in  a  government.  What  is  doing  in  Boston, 
where  I  belong  ?  There  are  Banks,  respectable,  specie-paying,  tnist- 
worthy  Banks,  managed  by  prudent  and  discreet  men  — and  yet 
the  treasure  of  the  country  is  withdrawn  ijx>m  the  keeping  of  one 
of  those  institutions,  with  a  capital  paid  in  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  locked  up  in  safes  and  vaults,  and  one  of  the  President's  polii- 
ical  friends  from  another  State  is  sent  for  to  come  and  keep  the 
key.  There  is,  in  this  case,  no  president  to  watch  the  cashier,  no 
cashier  to  wateh  the  teller,  and  no  directors  to  overlook  and  con- 
trol all ;  but  the  whole  responsibility  is  vested  in  one  roan.  Do 
you  believe  that,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  United  States, 
following  the  example  of  individuals,  were  to  ofier  to  receive  pri- 
vate funds  in  deposit  in  such  a  safe,  and  allow  interest  on  them, 
they  would  be  intrusted  with  any  ?  There  are  no  securities  under 
this  new  system  of  keeping  the  public  mone3rs  that  we  bad  pot 
before ;  while  many  that  did  exist,  in  the  personal  character,  high 

*  It  may  be  necessary,  to  the  explanation  of  this  illustration,  to  state,  thit 
the  Court  of  Errors  was  at  Uie  time  holding  a  session  at  the  United  Suto 
Hotel  at  Saratoga. 
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mists,  and  diversified  duties,  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  Banks, 
are  removed.  Moreover,  the  number  of  receiving  and  disbursing 
officers  b  increased ;  aad  in  proportion  b  the  danger  to  the  public 
treasure  increased. 

The  next  provbion  is,  that  monej  once  received  into  the 
Treasury  b  not  to  be  loaned  out ;  and  if  thb  law  b  to  be  the  law 
of  the  Und,  thb  provision  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  dangerous 
indeed  would  be  the  temptation,  and  pernicious  the  conseouences, 
if  these  treasurers  were  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  loan  out  to  favorites 
and  party  associates  the  moneys  drawn  fit>ra  the  people.  Yet 
the  practice  of  this  Grovemment  hitherto  has  always  been  opposed 
to  thb  policy  of  locking  up  the  money  of  the  people  when  and 
while  it  b  not  required  for  the  public  servk^e.  Until  thb  time  the 
public  deposits,  like  private  deposits,  were  used  by  the  Banks  in 
which  they  were  placed,  as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
safe-keeping,  and  m  Rutlierance  of  the  general  convenience.  When, 
in  1833,  General  Jackson  formed  the  league  of  the  Deposit  State 
Banka,  they  were  specially  directed  bv  Mr.  Taney,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  use  Uie  puUb  funds  in  discounts  for  the  ac- 
commodatkm  of  the  business  ot  the  oountiy.  And  why  should 
thb  not  be  so  ?  The  President  now  says,  if  the  money  is  kept  in 
Banks,  it  will  be  used  by  them  b  discounts,  and  they  will  derive 
benefit  therefirom.  What  then  ?  Is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
priving the  community  of  a  beneficial  measure,  that  the  Banks  that 
carry  it  out  will  also  measurably  derive  some  benefit  fiom  it  ?  The 
questk>n  b,  Will  the  public  be  benefited  ?  and  if  thb  be  answered 
affirmatively,  it  b  no  bar  that  the  Banks  will  be  too.  The  Gorem- 
ment  b  not  to  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  doc- 
trine b  altogether  pemKious,  opposed  to  our  experience,  and  to  the 
habits  and  business  ot  the  nation. 

The  next  provisbn  b  that  requiring,  after  1843,  all  dues  to  the 
Government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  however  onerous 
or  injurious  thb  provbkm,  it  b  to  be  conceded  that  the  Government 
can,  if  they  choose,  enfetfce  it.  Tbey  have  the  power ;  and,  as 
good  citizens,  we  must  submit  But  such  a  practice  will  be  m- 
convenient,  I  will  say,  oppressive.  How  are  those  who  occupy 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with  vm 
provbion  ?  Here,  in  commercial  neighborhoods,  and  in  laige  cities, 
and  where  the  Banks  pay  specie,  the  difficulty  will  be  less  ;  but 
where  b  the  man  who  is  to  take  up  lands  m  the  Western  States 
to  get  specie  ?  How  transport  it  ?  The  Banks  around  him  pinr 
none  —  he  gets  none  for  hb  labor.  And  yet,  oppressive  as  all  this 
b,  I  admit  that  the  Government  have  a  right  to  pass  such  a  law ; 
that,  while  it  b  a  law,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

But  what  aie  we  promised  as  the  eauivalent  for  all  thb  incon- 
venience and  oppression  ?    Why,  that  ttie  Oosremment,  m  iti  tum^ 
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will  pay  its  debts  in  specie — and  that  thus  what  it  receives  with 
one  hand,  it  will  pay  out  with  the  other — and  a  metallic  circula- 
tion will  be  established.  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  greater  fal- 
lacy  than  this  was  ever  uttered ;  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  for 
this  plain  reason  :  The  dues  which  the  Government  collects  come 
from  individuals ;  each  pays  for  himself.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  disbursements  of  GrovernmenL  They  do  not  go  down  to 
individuals,  and,  seeking  out  the  workmen  and  the  laborers,  pay  to 
each  his  dues.  Government  pays  in  large  sums,  to  large  contract- 
ors—  and  to  these  it  may  pay  gold  and  silver.  But  do  the 
gold  and  silver  reach  those  whom  the  contractor  employs  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  contractors  deal  as  they  see  fit  with  th<»e  whom 
they  employ,  or  of  whom  they  purchase.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  fed  and  clothed  by  contract ;  the  materials  for  expensive 
Custom  Houses,  Fortifications,  for  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  ibr 
other  public  works,  are  all  supplied  by  contract.  Large  contract- 
ors flock  to  Washington,  and  receive  their  tons  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  do  they  carry  it  with  them  to  Maine,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  or 
wherever  their  residence  and  vocation  may  be  ?  No  — not  a  dol- 
lar ;  but,  selling  it  for  depreciated  paper,  the  contractor  swells  his 
previous  profits  by  this  added  premium,  and  pays  off  those  he  owes 
m  depreciated  bank  notes.  This  b  not  an  imaginary  case.  I 
speak  of  what  is  in  proof.  A  contractor  came  to  Washington  last 
winter,  and  received  a  draft  of  $  180,000  on  a  specie-paying  Bank 
in  New  York.  This  he  sold  at  10  per  cent,  premium,  and  with 
the  avails  purchased  funds  in  the  west,  with  which  he  paid  the 
prcxiucer,  the  farmer,  the  laborer.  This  is  the  operation  of  specie 
payments.  It  gives  to  the  Government  hard  money,  to  the  rich 
contractor  hard  money ;  but  to  the  producer  and  the  laborer  it  gives 
paper,  and  bad  paper  only ;  and  yet  this  system  is  recommended 
as  specially  favoring  the  poor  man,  rather  than  the  rich,  and  credit 
is  claimed  for  this  administration  as  the  poor  man's  friend.  Let 
us  look  a  little  more  nearly  at  this  matter,  and  see  whom,  in  truth, 
it  does  favor.  Who  are  the  rich  in  this  country  ?  TTiere  is  very 
little  hereditary  wealth  among  us ;  and  large  capitalists  are  not 
numerous.  But  some  there  are,  nevertheless,  who  live  i^pon  the 
interest  of  their  mone^  ;  and  these,  certainly,  do  not  suffer  by  this 
new  doctrine ;  for  their  revenues  are  rendered  more  valuable,  while 
the  means  of  living  are  reduced  in  value.  There  is  the  money- 
lender, too,  who  suffers  not  by  the  reduction  of  prices  all  around 
him.  Who  else  are  the  rich  in  this  country  ?  Why,  the  holders 
of  office.  He  who  has  a  fixed  salary  of  fiom  $2,500  to  $5,000, 
finds  prices  falline; ;  but  does  hb  salary  fall?  On  the  contrary^ 
three  fourths  of  that  salary  will  now  purchase  foore  than  the  whole 
of  it  would  purchase  before ;  and  he,  therefore,  b  not  dissatis&^d 
with  thb  new  state  of  things. 
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There  is,  too,  another  class  of  oar  fellbw-oitiz^s,  wealthy  men, 
who  have  prospered  during  the  last  year ;  and  they  have  pros- 
pered when  nobody  else  has.  I  mean  the  owners  of  shipping. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  Give  me  a  reason.  Well,  I  will  give  you 
one.  The  shipping  of  the  country  carries  on  the  trade — the 
larger  vessels  being  chiefly  in  the  foreign  trade.  Now,  why  have 
these  been  successful  ?  I  will  answer  by  an  example.  I  live  on 
the  sea-coast  of  New  England,  and  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors  is 
the  largest  ship-owner,  probably,  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  past  year,  he  has  made  what  might  suffice  for  two  or  three  for- 
tunes for  moderate  men ;  and  how  has  he  made  it  ?  He  sends  his 
ships  to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  to  take  freights  of  cotton. 
This  staple,  whatever  may  be  the  price  abroad,  cannot  be  suffered 
'  to  rot  at  home ;  and  therefore  it  is  shipped.     My  friend  tells  his 

'  captain  to  provision  his  ship  at  Natchez,  for  instance,  where  he  buys 

'  flour  and  stores  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  that  region,  and 

'  pays  for  them  by  a  bill  on  Boston,  which  he  sells  at  48  per  cent. 

Eremium  !     Here,  at  once,  it  will  be  seen,  he  gets  his  provision  for 
alf  price,  because  prices  do  not  always  rise  suddenly,  as  mone^ 
^  depreciates.     He  delivers  his  freight  in  Europe,  and  gets  paid  for  it 

'  in  good  money.     The  disordered  currency  ot  the  countrv  to  which 

'  he  belongs  does  not  follow  and  afflict  him  abroad.     He  gets  his 

I  freight  in  good  money,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  owner's  banker, 

!  who  again  draws  at  a  premium  for  it.     The  ship-owner,  then, 

!  makes  money,  when  all  others  are  suflfering,  because  he  can  escofc 

I  friym  the  influence  of  the  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  of  his  own 

I  country.     Now,  I  will  contrast  the  story  of  this  neighbor  with  that 

i  of  another  of  my  neighbors,  not  rich.     lie  is  a  New  England  me- 

I  chanic,  hard-working,  sober,   and  intelligent  —  a  tool-maker  by 

!  trade,  who  wields  his  own  sledge-hammer.     His  partbular  busi- 

I  ness  is  the  making  of  augers  for  the  South  and  South-West.     He 

I  has  for  years  employed  many  hands,  and  been  the  support  thereby 

I  of  many  families  around  him  —  himself,  meanwhile,  moderately  / 

prosperous  until  these  evil  times  came  on.  Annually,  however,  for 
some  years,  he  has  been  going  backwards.  Not  less  industrious, 
not  less  frugal,  he  has  yet  found,  that  however  apparently  good  the 
prices  he  might  receive  at  the  South  and  South-West  for  his  tools, 
the  cost  of  converting  his  Southern  or  Western  funds  into  money  cur- 
rent b  New  England  was  ruinous.  He  has  persevered,  however,  al- 
ways hoping  for  some  change  for  the  better,  and  contracting  gradu- 
ally the  circle  of  his  work  and  the  number  of  bis  workmen,  until, 
at  length,  the  litde  earnings  of  the  past  wasted,  and  the  condition  of 
the  currency  becoming  worse  and  worse,  he  is  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  he,  and  the  twenty  fiimilies  that  he  had  supported,  are 
beggared  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  What  was  his  difficulty  ?  He 
cwld  not  escape  from  the  evils  of  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  at 
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borne ;  and  while  his  rich  neighbor,  who  could,  and  did,  is  made 
richer  by  these  very  causes,  he,  the  honest  and  industrious  me* 
chanic,  is  crushed  to  the  earth  ;  and  yet,  we  are  told,  this  is  a  sys* 
tem  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  poor ! 

This  lecMls  me  naturally  to  the  great  subject  of  American  labor^ 
which  has  hardly  been  considered  or  discussed  as  carefully  as  it 
deserves.  What  is  American  labor  7  It  is  best  described  by  say- 
ing, it  is  not  European  labor.  Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  labor  of 
this  country  is  performed  by  those  who  cultivate  the  land  they  or 
their  fathers  own,  or  who,  in  their  workshops,  employ  some  litde 
capital  of  their  own,  and  mix  it  up  with  their  manual  toil.  No 
such  thing  exists  in  other  countries.  Look  at  the  different  de- 
partments  of  industry,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
mechanical,  and  you  will  find,  almost  in  all,  the  laborers  mix  up 
aooie  little  capital  with  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  laborer  ot 
the  United  States  is  the  United  States :  strike  out  the  laborers  of 
the  United  States,  including  therein  all  who  in  some  way  or  other 
belong  to  the  industrious  and  working  classes,  and  you  reduce  the 
population  of  the  United  States  fiom  sixteen  millions  to  one  mil- 
lion. T^e  American  laborer  is  expected  to  have  a  comfortable 
home,  decent,  though  fiiigal  living,  and  to  be  able  to  clothe  and 
educate  his  children,  to  qualify  them  to  take  part,  as  all  are  called 
to  do,  in  the  political  ai&irs  and  government  of  their  countiy. 
Can  this  be  said  of  any  European  kborer  ?.x  Does  he  take  any 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  or  feel  it  an  obligation  to 
educate  his  children  ?  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  nine  tenths  of  the 
laborers  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  nor  in  the  fabrics 
they  produce ;  no  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  of  rising  them* 
selves,  or  of  raising  their  children,  above  the  condidon  of  a  day 
laborer  at  wages,  and  only  know  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  by  the  sense  of  its  burdens,  whrch  they  have  no  voice  in  miti- 
gating. 

To  compare  such  a  state  of  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country, 
or  reason  from  that  to  ours,  is  preposterous.  And  yet  the  doctrine 
now  is,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  the  administration,  that 
the  wages  of  American  labor  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  those  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  few  individuals ;  and  on 
that  head  I  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  a  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  suggesting  such  a  policy.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  same 
idea  is  thrown  out  m  the  President's  message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session,  and  in  the  Treasury  Report.  Hear  what 
Mr.  Woodbury  says :  — 

«  Sbeold  the  States  not  speedily  suqMod  more  of  thmr  undertakinga 
which  are  unproductive,  but,  oy  new  loans,  or  otherwise,  find  means  to  em- 
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ploy  annieB  of  laborers  in  consuming  rather  than  raiainff  crops,  and  should 
prices  thus  continue  in  many  casos  to  be  unnaturally  inflated,  as  they  have 
been  of  bte  years,  in  the  face  of  a  contracting  currency,  the  efiect  of  it  on 
our  finances  would  be  still  more  to  lessen  exports,  and,  consequently,  the 
prosperity  and  revenue  of  our  foreign  trade." 

He  is  lor  uirniiig  oli  lioiii  liie  public  works  these  "armies  of  la- 
borers," who  consume  without  producinoj  crops,  and  thus  bring 
down  prices,  both  of  crops  and  labor.  Diminish  tlie  mouths  that 
consume,  and  multiply  the  arms  that  produce,  and  you  have  the 
Treasury  prescription  for  mitigating  distress  and  raising  prices! 
How  would  that  operate  in  this  great  State  ?  You  have,  perhaps, 
some  fifteen  thousand  men  employed  on  your  public  works — works 
of  the  kind  that  the  Secretary  calls  "unproductive;"  and,  even 
with  such  a  demand  as  they  must  produce  for  provisions,  prices  are 
very  low.  The  Secretary's  remedy  is  to  set  them  to  raise  pro- 
visions themselves,  and  thus  augment  the  supply,  while  they  di- 
minish die  demand.  In  this  way,  the  wages  of  labor  are  to  be 
reduced,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  agricuhural  productions.  But  tliis 
is  not  all.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  zealous  supporter,  as  it  appears,  of 
the  administration,  who  maintains  that,  other  things  being  reduced 
in  proportion,  you  may  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  without  evil 
consequences.  And  where  does  he  seek  this  example?  On  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  fixes  upon  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
But  w  hat  is  the  Corsican  laborer,  that  he  should  be  the  model  upon 
which  American  labor  is  to  be  formed  ?  Does  he  know  any  thiiig 
himself?  Has  he  any  education,  or  does  he  give  any  to  his  chil- 
dren ?  Has  he  a  home,  a  freehold,  and  the  comforts  of  life  around 
him  ?  No :  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  handful  of  olives,  his  daily 
wants  are  satisfied.  And  yet,  from  such  a  state  of  society,  the  la- 
borer of  New  England,  the  laborer  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
taught  submission  to  low  wages.  The  extract  before  me  states  that 
the  wages  of  Corsica  are,  ■_*  >  •  '»•  •  *  •  t  a | 

"  For  the  male  laborer,  24  cents  a  day ; 
And  the  female  do,       11  cents    do." — 

both,  I  presume,  finding  their  own  food.  And  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman argues  that,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  other  articles, 
this  is  relatively  as  much  as  the  American  laborer  gets ;  and  he 
illustrates  the  fact  by  this  bill  of  clothing  for  a  Corsican  laborer :  — 

"  Jacket,  lasting  24  months,  8  francs ; 
,   I       Cap,  do.     24     do.      2     do. 

Waistcoat,  do.     36      do.      4     da  ^  * 

M     Pantaloons, 

Shirt, 
-       Pair  of  shoos,     do. 
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Eight  fiancs  are  equal  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  and  five 
francs  to  one  dollar.  Now,  what  say  you,  my  friends  ?  What  will 
the  farmer  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  say 
to  the  idea  of  walking  on  Sunday  to  church,  at  the  head  of  his  fam- 
ily, in  his  jacket  two  years  oldl  What  will  the  young  man  say, 
when,  his  work  ended,  he  desires  to  visit  the  families  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  the  one  pair  of  pantaloons,  not  quite  two  years  old,  indeed, 
but,  as  the  farmers  say  of  a  colt,  '^  coming  two  next  grass,"  and 
which,  for  eighteen  months,  have  every  day  done  yeoman's  service  ? 
Away  with  it  all  1  Away  with  this  plan  for  humbling  and  degrading 
the  n%e,  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  well-paid  laborer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  level  of  the  almost  brutal  laborer  of  Europe ! 

There  is  not  much  danger  that  schemes  and  doctrines  such  as 
these  shall  find  favor  with  the  people.  They  understand  their  own 
interest  too  well  for  that.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  farmer,  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  have,  of  course,  occasion  to  employ  some  degree  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  I  am  sometimes  also  fowed  out  to  sea,  being,  like 
other  New  England  men,  fond  of  occasionally  catching  a  fish,  and' 
finding  health  and  recreation,  in  warm  weather,  fix>m  the  air  of  the 
ocean.  For  the  few  months  during  which  I  am  able  to  enjoy  this 
retreat  fiom  labor,  public  or  professional,  I  do  not  often  trouble  my 
neighbors,  or  they  me,  with  conversation  on  politics.  It  happened, 
however,  about  three  weeks  ago,  that,  on  such  an  excursion  as  I 
have  mentioned,  with  one  man  only  with  me,  I  mentioned  this  doc- 
trine of  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it 

He  said  he  did  not  hke  it.  I  replied,  "  The  wages  of  labor,  it 
is  true,  are  reduced ;  but  then  flour  and  beef,  and  perhaps  clothing, 
all  of  which  you  buy,  are  reduced  also.  What,  then,  can  be  your 
objectk>ns?  "  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true  that  flour  is  now  low ; 
but  then  it  is  an  article  that  may  rise  suddenly,  by  means  of  a 
scanty  crop  in  England,  or  at  home ;  and,  if  it  should  rise  from 
five  dollars  to  ten,  I  do  not  know  for  certain  that  it  would  fetch  the 
price  of  my  labor  up  with  it.  But  while  wages  are  high,  then  I  am 
safe;  and  if  produce  chances  to  fall,  so  much  the  better  for  me. 
But  there  is  another  thing*  I  have  but  one  thing  to  sell  —  that  is, 
my  labor;  but  I  must  buy  many  things — ^not  only  flour,  and  meat, 
and  clothing,  but  also  some  articles  that  come  fix)m  other  countries 
-—  a  little  sugar,  a  little  coflTee,  a  little  tea,  a  little  of  the  common 
spices,  Bnd  such  like.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  these  foreign 
articles  will  be  brought  down  by  reducmg  wages  at  home  ^  and 
before  the  price  is  brought  down  of  the  only  thing  I  have  to  sell, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  prices  will  fall,  also,  not  of  a  part,  but 
of  all  the  things  which  I  must  buy." 

Now,  gentlemen,- though  be  w31  be  astonished,  or  amused,  that  I 
should  tell  the  story  before  such  a  vast  and  respectable  assemblage 
as  this,  I  will  place  this  argument  of  Seth  Peterson,  sometimes  fiinn- 
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er  and  sometimes  fisbeitaan  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  stated 
to  me  while  pulling  an  oar  with  each  hand,  and  with  the  sleeves  of 
his  red  shirt  rolled  up  above  his  elbows,  against  the  arguments,  the 
theories,  and  the  speeches,  of  the  administratiofi  and  all  its  friends, 
in  or  out  of  Congress,  and  take  the  verdict  of  the  countiy,  and 
of  the  ci^ized  world,  whether  |ie  has  not  the  best  side  of  the 
question. 

Since  I  have  adverted  to  this  conversation,  gentlemen,  allow  me 
to  say  that  this  neighbor  of  mine  b  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  one  of 
several  sons  of  a  poor  man ;  that  by  his  labor  he  has  obtained  some 
few  acres,  his  own  unencumbered  fireehold ;  has  a  comibrtable 
dwelling,  and  plenty  of  the  poor  man's  blessings.  Of  these,  I  have 
known  six,  decently  and  cleanly  clad,  each  with  the  book,  the 
slate,  and  the  map,  proper  to  its  age,  all  going  at  the  same  time 
daily  to  enjoy  the  blessrog  of  that  which  is  the  great  glory  of  New 
England,  the  common  iree  school.  Who  can  contemplate  this,  and 
thousands  of  other  cases  like  it,  not  as  pictures,  but  as  common 
facts,  without  feeling  how  much  our  free  institutnns,  and  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued,  have  done  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  citizens?  Where  in  Europe,  where  in  any  part 
of  the  world  out  of  our  own  country,  shall  we  find  labor  thus  re- 
warded, and  the  general  conditbn  of  the  people  so  good  ?  No- 
where ;  nowhere !  Away,  then,  with  the  injustice  and  the  My  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  productions  with  us  to  what  is  called  the  com- 
mon standard  of  the  world !  Away,  then,  away  at  once  and  forev- 
er, with  the  mis^nble  policy,  which  would  bring  the  condition  of  a 
laborer  in  the  United  States  to  that  of  a  laborer  in  Russia  or  Swe- 
den, in  France  or  Germany,  in  Italy  or  Corsica !  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing these  examples,  let  us  hold  up  our  own,  which  all  nations 
may  well  envy,  and  which,  unhappily,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  it 
is  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate. 

But  it  js  the  ciy  and  effort  of  the  times  to  stimulate  those  who 
are  called  poor  against  those  who  are  called  rich  ;  and  yet,  among 
those  who  urge  this  cry,  and  seek  to  profit  by  it,  there  is  betrayed 
sometimes  an  occasional  sneer  at  whatever  savors  of  humble  life. 
Witness  die  reproach  against  a  candidate  now  before  the  people  for 
their  highest  honors,  that  a  log  cabin,  with  plenty  of  hard  cider,  is 
good  enough  for  him ! 

It  appears  to  some  persons,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  use  is 
made  of  the  symbol  of  the  log  cabin.  No  man  of  sense  supposes, 
certainly,  that  the  having  lived  in  a  log  cabin  is  any  further  proof 
of  qualification  for  the  Presidency,  than  as  it  creates  a  presumption 
that  any  one  who,  from  humble  condition,  or  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  able  to  attract  a  considerable  degree  of  public 
attention,  is  possessed  of  reputable  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual. 

But  it  b  to  be  remembered,  that  this  matter  of  the  log  cabin 
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originated,  not  with  the  friends  of  the  Whig  candidate,  but  with  his 
enemies.  Soon  after  his  nomination  at  Harrisburg,  a  writer  for  one 
oS  the  leading  administration  papers  spoke  of  his  "  log  cabin/'  and 
his  use  of  "  hard  cider,"  by  way  of  sneer  and  reproach.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  (for  pretenders  are  generally  false,)  thb  taunt 
at  humble  life  proceeded  from  the  par^  which  claims  for  itself  the 
character  of  the  purest  democracy.  The  whole  party  appeared  to 
enjoy  it,  or,  at  least,  they  countenanced  it  by  silent  acquiescence ; 
for  I  do  not  know  that,  to  this  day,  any  eminent  individual,  or  any 
leading  newspaper  attached  to  the  administration,  has  rebuked  this 
scornful  jeering  at  the  supposed  humble  condition  or  circumstances 
in  life,  past  or  present,  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  war-worn  soldier. 
But  it  touched  a  tender  point  in  the  public  feeling.  It  naturally 
roused  indignation.  What  was  intended  as  reproach,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  on  as  merit.  ^'  Be  it  so !  Be  it  so ! "  was  the  in- 
stant burst  of  the  public  voice.  "  Liet  him  be  the  log  cabin  candi- 
date. What  you  say  in  scorn,  we  will  shout  with  all  our  lungs. 
From  this  day  forwaixl,  we  have  our  cry  of  rally ;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  he,  who  has  dwelt  in  one  of  the  rude  abodes  of  the  West, 
may  not  become  the  best  house  in  the  country ! " 

AH  this  is  natural,  and  springs  from  sources  of  just  feeling.  Oth- 
er things,  gentlemen,  have,  had  a  similar  origin.  We  all  know  that 
the  terra  "  Whig"  was  bestowed  in  derision,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  on  those  who  were  thought  too  fond  of  liberty ;  and  our  na- 
tional air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  composed  by  British  officers,  in 
ridicule  ^f  the  American  troops.  Yet,  erelong,  the  last  of  the 
Briush  armies  laid  down  its  arms  at  Yorktown,  while  this  same  air 
was  playing  in  the  ears  of  officers  and  men.  Gentlemen,  it  is  only 
shallow-minded  pretenders,  who  either  make  distinguished  origin 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  matter  of  personal  re- 
proach. Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the  humble  condition  of  early  life, 
afiect  nobody  in  this  country,  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  them,  and  they  are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by 
public  rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself,  needs  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition. 

Gentlemen,  it  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin ; 
but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  raised 
amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  eariy  as^ 
that,  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimney,  and  curiea 
over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white 
man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I 
carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  eariy  afiections,  and  the 
touching  narratives  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of 
diis  primitive  family  abode.    I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those 
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who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living ;  and  if  ever  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him 
v^ho  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  destruc- 
tion, cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and,  through 
the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from 
no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his 
children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and 
the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory 
of  mankind ! 

[Mr.  WsBSTZB  then  reTiewed  the  ezpenditorei  of  the  GoYernmeDt ;  but  joit 
at  the  last  moment  we  find,  with  regret,  that  the  sheet  containing  Uiis  portion 
of  the  speech  has  been  mislaid  or  lost  We  snpplj,  therefore,  firom  memorj,  a 
very  brief^  and,  we  are  aware,  a  yery  inadequate  outline  of  the  argument.] 

The  expenditures  of  this  administration  have  been  eminently 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  Over  and  above  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  spent  more  than  twenty  mittiom 
that  reached  the  Treasury  fiom  other  sources.     I  specify — 

Reserved  under  the  Deporat  Act,  6,000,000 

Fourth  Instalment  of  Surplus,  kept  back,  9,000,000 

Payment  by  the  Bank  of  United  States  on  its  Bonds,      5,000,000 

$20,000,000 

But  even  this  has  been  found  msufficient  for  the  prodigality  of 
the  administration ;  and  we  had  not  been  long  assembled  in  Con- 
gress before  a  demand  was  made  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the 
flattering  representations  of  the  Message  and  the  Treasuiy  Report, 
for  authority  to  issue  five  millions  more  of  Treasuiy  notes ;  and 
this,  we  were  assured,  if  Congress  would  only  keep  within  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Departments,  would  be  ample.  Con- 
gress did  keep  within  the  estimates  ;  and  yet,  before  we  broke  up^ 
intimations  came  fix>m  the  Treasuiy  that  they  must  have  authority 
to  borrow,  or  issue  Treasury  notes  for  four  and  a  half  millions  more ! 
,  This  time,  even  the  friends  of  the  administration  demurred,  and^ 
finally,  refused  to  grant  this  new  aid ;  and  what  then  was  the 
alternative?  Why,  after  haying  voted  appropriations  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service,  all  within  the  estimates,  and 
all  of  which,  they  were  told,  were  indispensable,  Congress  con-* 
ferred  on  the  President,  by  a  special  section,  authority  to  withhold 
these  appropriations  fiom  such  objects  as  he  pleased,  and  out  of 
certain  classes,  to  select,  at  his  discretion,  those  upon  which  money 
should  be  expended.  Entire  authority  was  thus  given  to  the 
President  over  all  these  expenditures,  in  evasion,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  that  provisbn  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  all  expenditure^ 
except  by  virtue  of  appropriations  —  which,  if  it  mean  any  things 
mmti  mean  the  specifieatm  of  distinct  euma  for  distinct  purposes. 

pp 
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In  this  way,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  back  from  indispensabfo 
works,  or  works  declared  07  the  administration  to  be  indispensable, 
four  and  a  half  millions,  which  are,  nevertheless,  appropriated,  and 
which,  with  five  millions  of  Treasury  notes  already  issued,  will 
constitute  a  debt  of  fiDm  nine  to  ten  millions. 

So,  then,  when  General  Harrison  shall  succeed,  m  March  next, 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  all  that  he  will  inherit  from  his  prede* 
cessors  —  besides  their  brilliant  example  —  will  be  these  Treasury 
vaults  and  safes,  without  a  dollar  in  them,  and  a  debt  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  whole  revenue  policy  of  this  administration  has  been 
founded  m  error.  While  the  Treasury  is  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer,  articles  of  luxury  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Ix)ok  at  the 
Custom  House  returns — 20,000,000  dollars  worth  of  silks  imported 
in  one  year,  free  of  duty,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  in  propor- 
tion, that  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

We  have,  in  my  judgment,  imported  excessively ;  and  yet  the 
President  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  works  of  public  improvement, 
to  railroads  and  canals,  that  they  diminish  our  importations,  and 
thereby  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  people.  His  message 
says  — 

<<  Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the  burdem 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  false  system  that  has  been  operating  on  their 
san^ine,  energetic,  and  industrious  character;  nor  to  the  means  necessarv 
to  extricate  themselves  from  these  embarrassments.  The  weight  which 
presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  States,  is  an  enormous 
debt,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  foreign  debt  of  our  States,  corporations, 
and  men  of  business,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  in- 
terest This  sum  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  and 
must  of  necessity  cut  off  imports  to  that  extent,  or  plunge  the  country 
more  deeply  in  debt  from  year  to  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increase 
of  this  foreign  debt  roust  augment  the  annual  demand  on  the  exports  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  diminish  the  imports ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of  Sie  import  trade.  In  lieu  of  the 
comforts  which  it  now  brings  us,  we  might  have  one  gigantic  banking 
institution,  and  splendid,  but  in  many  instances  profitless,  railroads  and 
canals,  absorbing,  to  a  great  extent,  in  interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed 
to  construct  them,  the  surplus  fruits  of  national  industry  for  years  to  come, , 
and  securing^  to  posterity  no  ade<|uate  return  for  the  comforts  which  the 
labors  of  theur  hands  might  otherwise  have  secured." 

What  are  these  comforts  that  we  are  to  get  so  much  more  of,  if 
we  will  only  stop  our  railroads  and  canals?  Foreign  goods,  loss  of 
employment  at  home,  European  wages,  and  lastly,  direct  taxation. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  of  that  nuUifymg  State 
Rights  party  that  has  absorbed  the  administration,  or  been  absorbed 
by  it,  comes  boldly  out  with  the  declaration  that  the  period  is 
arrived  finr  a  direct  tax  on  land;  and,  holding  up  this  idea,  otbeis 
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have  said,  that  it  mil  brin^  the  North  to  the  grindiUme.  We 
shall  see,  before  this  contest  is  over,  who  will  be  the  parties  ground, 
and  who  the  grinders.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that,  thus 
fiur,  this  is  only  an  expression  of  individual  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
charge  it  to  be  otherwise. 

I  had  proposed  to  say  something  of  the  militia  bill ;  but  it  is 
already  so  late  that  I  must  forego  this  topic.  ["  No,  no !  (jo  oo, 
go  on  ! "  —  firom  the  crowd.] 

[Mr.  Webstkr  resumed,  and  briefly  analyzed  the  bill.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  latf^new  of  the  hour,  he  did  not  go  largely  into  the  diacuMion.  He  did  not, 
he  naid,  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Van  Boren  with  any  purpoie  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Cesar  or  a  Cromwell ;  but  he  did  say  that  in  his  judgment,  the  plan,  as  recon^ 
mended  by  the  President  in  his  message,  and  of  which  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanying  the  message,  developed  the  leading 
features,  would,  if  carried  into  operation,  be  expensive,  burdensome,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  dangerous  to  our  liberties.  Mr.  W.  referred 
rapidly  to  the  President's  recent  letter  to  some  gentleman  in  Virginia,  endeav- 
oring to  exculpate  himself  Sot  the  recommendation  in  the  message,  by  endeavor^ 
ing  to  show  a  difference  between  the  plan  then  so  strongly  commended,  and 
that  submitted  in  detail,  some  months  afterwards,  by  tho  Secretary  of  War,  to 
Congress.  Mr.  W.  pronounced  this  attempt  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  W. 
then  went  on  to  say  — } 

I  have  now  frankly  stated  my  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  excitement,  and  have  answered  the  question  T  propounded 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment  now  in 
progress.  Will  this  revolution  succeed  ?  Does  it  move  the  masses, 
or  is  it  an  ebullition  merely  on  the  surface?  And  who  is  it  that 
opposes  the  change  which  seems  to  be  going  forward  ?  [Here  some 
one  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  "  None,  hardly,  but  the  office-holders, 
oppose  it.*'  Mr.  Webster  continued  —  ]  I  hear  one  say  that  the 
office-holders  oppose  it ;  and  that  is  true.  If  they  were  quiet,  in  my 
opinion,  a  change  would  take  place  almost  by  common  consent.  I 
have  heard  of  an  anecdote,  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  the  sobrietv  and 
dignity  of  this  occasion,  but  which  confimis  the  answer  which  my 
friend  in  the  crowd  has  given  to  my  question.  It  happened  to  a 
farmer's  son,  that  his  load  of  hay  was  blown  over  by  a  sudden  gust, 
on  an  exposed  plain.  Those  near  him,  seeing  him  manifest  a 
degree  of  distress,  which  such  an  accident  would  not  usually  occa- 
sion, asked  him  the  reason ;  he  said  he  should  not  take  on  so  much 
about  it,  only  father  was  under  the  load.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
gentlemen,  that  there  are  many  now  very  active  and  zealous  friends, 
who  would  not  care  much  whether  the  wagon  of  the  administration 
were  blown  over  or  not,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  father,  or 
son,  or  uncle,  or  brother,  might  be  found  under  the  load.  Indeed, 
it  Is  remarkable  how  freauently  the  fire  of  patriotism  glows  in  the 
breasts  of  the  holders  of  office.    A  thousand  fiivored  contractom 
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shake  with  horrid  fear,  lest  the  proposed  change  should  put  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  great  danger.  Ten  thousand  Post  Offices, 
moved  by  the  same  apprehension,  join  in  the  cry  of  alarm,  while  a 
perfect  earthquake  of  disinterested  remonstrance  proceeds  from  the 
Custom  Houses.  Patronage  and  favoritism  tremble  and  quake, 
through  every  limb  and  every  nerve,  lest  the  people  should  be 
found  m  favor  of  a  change,  which  might  endanger  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  or  at  least  break  down  its  present  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished prosperity,  by  abandoning  the  measures,  so  wise,  so 
beneficent,  so  successful,  and  so  popular,  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  pursued !  ' 

Fellow-citizens,  we  have  all  sober  and  important  duties  to  per- 
fonn.  I  have  not  addressed  you,  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
in  a  premature  note  of  triumph,  or  raismg  a  shout  for  anticipated 
victories*  We  are  in  the  controversy,  not  through  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  circulate  information,  and  to  spread  the 
truth  far  and  wide.  Liet  us  persuade  those  who  differ  6xxn  us,  if 
we  can,  to  hear  both  sides.  Let  us  remind  them  that  we  are  all 
embarked  together,  with  a  common  interest  and  a  common  fate. 
And  let  us,  without  rebuke  or  unkindness,  beseech  them  to  consider 
what  the  good  of  the  whole  requires,  —  what  is  best  for  them  and 
for  us.  There  are  two  causes  which  keep  back  thousands  of  honest 
men  f]X)m  joining  those  who  wish  for  a  change. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fear  of  reproach  from  former  associates, 
and  the  pain  which  party  denunciation  is  capable  of  inflicting. 
But,  surely,  the  manliness  of  the  American  character  is  superior  to 
thb  !  Surely,  no  American  citizen  will  feel  himself  chained  to  the 
wheels  of  any  party,  nor  bound  to  follow  it,  against  hb  conscience, 
and  his  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  country.  Resolution  and  de- 
cision ought  to  dissipate  such  restraints,  and  to  leave  men  free  at 
once  to  act  upon  their  own  convictions.  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
party  has  entailed  upon  us  a  miserable  slavery,  by  compellmg  us 
to  act  against  our  consciences,  on  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

The  other  cause  is  the  constant  cry  that  the  party  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  true  democratic  party,  or  the  more  popular  party 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  country.  The  falsity  of  this  claim 
has  not  been  sufiiciently  exposed.  It  should  have  been  met,  and 
should  be  now  met,  not  only  by  denial,  but  by  proof.  If  they 
mean  the  new  democracy  —  the  cry  against  credit,  against  industry, 
against  labor,  against  man's  right  to  leave  his  own  earnings  to  his 
own  children  —  whj^  then,  doubtless,  they  are  right ;  all  thb  sort 
of  democracy  b  theirs.  But  if  by  democracy  they  mean  a  con- 
scientious and  stem  adherence  to  the  true  popular  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government,  then  I  think  they  have  very  little 
claim  to  it.     Is  the  augmentation  of  Elxecutive  power  a  democratic 
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f>rinciple?  Is  the  separation  of  the  cyrreiicy  of  (jovernment 
inom  the  currency  of  the  people  a  democnitic  principle  ?  Is  the 
imbodying  a  large  military  force,  in  time  of  peace,  a  democmtic 
principle  ? 

Let  us  entreat  honest  men  not  to  take  names  for  things,  nor 
pretences  for  proofs.  If  democracy,  in  any  constitutional  sense, 
belongs  to  our  adversaries,  let  them  show  their  title  and  produce 
their  evidence.  Let  the  question  be  examined  ;  and  let  not  intel- 
ligent and  well-meaning  citizens  be  kept  to  the  support  of  measures 
which  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  they  disapprove,  because 
their  authors  put  forth  such  loud  claims  to  the  sole  possession  of 
regard  for  the  people. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  County  of  Saratoga :  In  taking  leave  of 
you,  I  cannot  but  remind  you  how  distinguished  a  place  your 
county  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  country.  I  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, that  in  the  midst  of  you  are  many,  at  this  moment,  who  saw 
in  this  neighborhood  the  triumph  of  republican  arms  m  the  sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  fervent  spirit 
of  patriotism  bums  in  their  breasts,  and  in  the  breasts  of  their 
children.  They  helped  to  save  their  country  amidst  the  storms  of 
war ;  ihey  will  help  to  save  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  tbe  present 
severe  civil  crisis.  Fellow-citizens,  I  verily  believe  it  is  true,  that, 
of  all  that  are  left  to  us  from  the  Revolution,  nine  tenths  are  with  us, 
in  the  existing  contest.  If  there  be  living  a  revolutionary  officer, 
or  soldier,  who  has  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  General  Harrison's 
military  character,  I  have  not  met  with  him.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  County  of  Saratoga,  that  a  cause  sustained  by  such  means 
is  likely  to  prevaib 

Fellow-citizens,  the  great  question  is  now  before  the  country. 
If,  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  American  people  think 
proper  to  confirm  power  in  the  hands  which  now  hold  it,  and 
thereby  sanction  the  leading  policy  of  the  administration,  it  will  be 
your  duly  and  mine  to  bow,  with  submission,  to  the  public  will ; 
but,  for  myself,  I  shall  not  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  be  of  service 
to  the  country,  in  any  department  of  public  life.  I  shall  look  on, 
with  no  less  love  of  country  than  ever,  but  with  fearful  forebodings 
of  what  may  be  near  at  hand. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  at  all  expect  that  result.  I  fully 
believe  the  change  is  coming.  If  we  all  do  our  duty,  we  shall 
restore  the  Government  to  its  former  policy,  and  the  country  to  its 
former  prosperity.  And  let  us  here,  to-day,  fellow-citizens,  with 
full  resolution  and  patriotic  purpose  of  heart,  give  and  take  pledges 
that,  until  this  great  controversy  be  ended,  our  time,  our  talents, 
our  e^rts,  are  all  due,  and  shall  all  be  &ithfully  given,  to  our 

COUNTRY. 

vol*.  lU.  63  .,,.,   ..,,.  .     ,    ,      PP*    , 
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DECLARATION 


OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PURPOSES  ADOPTED  BY  A  GENERAL  CONVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  WHIGS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  AT  BUNKER  HILL,  ON 
THE  TENTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1840.  PREPARED  BY  MR.  WEBSTER, 
AND  SIGNED  BY  HIM  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


When  men  pause  from  their  ordinary  occupadons,  and  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  a  proper  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  age,  requires  that  they  should  clearly  set  forth  the  grave 
causes  which  have  brought  them  together,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  seek  to  promote. 

Feeling  the  force  of  this  obligation,  fifty  thousand  of  the  free 
electors  of  the  New  England  States,  honored  abo  by  the  presence 
of  like  free  electors  from  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
having  assembled  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  this  10th  day  of  September, 
1840,  proceed  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  and 
of  the  occasion  and  objects  of  their  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to  that 
Public  Liberty,  4he  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  field  whereon  we  stand  obtained  early  and 
imperishable  renown.  Bunker  Hill  is  not  a  spot  on  which  we  shall 
forget  the  principles  of  our  Fathers,  or  suffer  any  thing  to  quench 
within  our  own  bosoms  the  love  of  freedom  which  we  have  in- 
herited fix>m  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  declare  our  warm  and  hearty  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  that  Union  of  the  States 
which  it  has  so  bappily  cemented,  and  so  long  and  so  prosperously 
preserved.  We  call  ourselves  by  no  local  names,  we  recognize  no 
geographical  divisions,  while  we  give  utterance  to  our  sentiments 
on  high  constitutional  and  political  subjects.  We  are  Americans, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  knowing  no  other  country,  and  desir- 
ing to  be  distinguished  by  no  other  appellation.  We  believe  the 
Constitution,  while  administered  wisely  and  in  its  proper  spirit,  to 
be  capable  of  protecting  all  parts  of  the  country,  securing  all  inter- 
ests, and  perpetuating  a  National  Brotherhood  among  all  the  States. 
We  beliere  that  to  foment  local  jealousies,  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  oppo^te  interests  between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another,  and  tnus  to  disseminate  feelings  of  distrust  and  aKenation, 
^bile  it  is  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  counseb  of  the  great 
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Father  of  his  country^  is  but  one  fimati,  in  which  irregular  ambitioa, 
destitute  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  power,  reckless  of 
the  means  of  its  gratification,  exhibit  their  unsubdued  and  bumhig 
desire. 

We  believe,  too,  that  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoid* 
able  it  may  be  in  free  Republics,  yet  when  it  gains  such  an  ascen- 
dency in  men's  minds,  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for  country, 
to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but  party  approba- 
tion, and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely,  so  that  there  be  no  party 
dissatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoyment  of  such  institu- 
Uons,  but  weakens,  every  day,  the  foundations  on  which  they  stand. 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ; 
we  are  friends  of  free  discussion  ;  we  espouse  the  cause  of  popular 
education ;  we  believe  in  man's  capacity  for  self-government^  we 
desire  to  see  the  freest  and  widest  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 

I  of  truth ;  and  we  believe,  especially,  in  the  benign  influence  of 

religbus  feeling,  and  moral  instrucUcm,  on  the  social  as  well  as 

I  on  the  individual  happiness  of  roan. 

Holding  these  general  sentiments  and  opinions,  we  have  come 

t  together  to  declare  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the 

General  Government,  a  course  of  measures  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued,  in  our  judgments,  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  threatening  the  accumulation  of  still  greater  evils,  utterly 
hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitutbn  and  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  and  calling  upon  all  men  of  honest  purpose,  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  and  unbiased  intelligence,  to  put  forth  their 
utmost  constitutional  efforts  in  order  to  effect  a  change. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829; 
and  we  readily  admit  that,  under  his  administration,  certain  portions 
of  the  public  affairs  were  conducted  with  ability.  But  we  have  to 
lament  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  insinuations  and  influ- 
ences of  evil  counsellors,  or  perhaps  against  his  own  passions,  when 
moved  and  excited.  Hence,  in  one  most  important  branch  of 
the  public  interest,  in  that  essential  part  of  commercial  regulation 
which  respects  the  money,  the  currency,  the  circulation,  and  the 
mternal  exchanges,  of  the  country,  accidental  occurrences,  acting  on 
his  characteristic  love  of  rule,  and  uneasiness  under  opposition,  led 
him  to  depart  from  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  and  to  enter 
upon  measures  which  plunged  both  him  and  the  country  in  greater 
and  greater  difficulties  at  every  >step,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  his 
whole  course  of  administration  was  but  a  series  of  ill-fated  experi- 
ments, and  of  projedB  framed  in  disregard  of  prudence  and  prece- 
dent, and  buistmg  in  rapid  succession ;  the  final  explosion  taking 
place  a  few  man£s  after  his  retirement  from  dfice. 
General  Jaokson  was  not  elected  with  any  desire  ot  expectatioD, 
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OD  the  part  of  any  of  his  supporters,  that  he  would,  interfere  with  the 
currency  of  the  country.  We  affirm  this  as  the  truth  of  histoiy. 
It  is  incapable  of  refutation  or  denial.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  not  undertaken  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
property,  or  overthrow  the  obligation  of  morals. 

But,  unhappily,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
then  existing  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  manifested  a  desire  — 
how  originating,  or  by  whom  inspired,  is  immaterial  —  to  exercise  a 
political  influence  over  that  institution,  and  to  cause  that  institution 
to  exercise,  in  turn,  a  political  influence  over  the  community.  Pub' 
lished  documents  prove  this,  as  plainly  as  they  prove  any  other  act 
of  his  administration.  In  this  desire  he  was  resisted,  thwarted,  and 
finallv  defeated.  But  what  he  could  not  govern,  he  supposed  he 
could  destroy ;  and  the  event  showed  that  he  did  not  overrate  his 
popularity  and  his  power.  He  pursued  the  Bank  to  the  death, 
and  achieved  his  triumph  by  the  Veto  of  1832.  The  accustomed 
means  of  maintaining  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  country,  having  been  thus  trampled  down  and  destroyed, 
recourse  was  had  to  those  new  modes  of  experimental  administra- 
tion, to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  terminated  so 
disastrously,  both  for  the  reputation  of  his  administration  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

But  General  Jackson  did  not  deny  his  constitutional  obligations, 
nor  seek  to  escape  from  their  force.  He  never  professedly  aban«> 
doned  all  care  over  the  general  currency.  His  whole  conduct  shows 
that  he  admitted,  throughout,  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
to  maintain  a  supervision  over  the  currency  of  the  country,  both 
metallic  and  paper,  for  the  general  good  and  use  of  the  people;  and 
he  congratulated  both  himself  and  the  nation,  that,  by  the  measures 
adopted  by  him,  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country 
were  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  they  ever  had  been  under  the 
operation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  confidence  in  his 
own  experiments,  we  know,  proved  most  illusory.  But  the  (re- 
(jucncy  with  which  he  repeated  this  and  similar  declarations  estab- 
lishes, incootestably,  his  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  Grovemment. 

In  all  the  measures  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  currency,  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  is  known  to  have  concurred.  like  him, 
be  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  like  him,  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  State  Deposit  Banks ;  and,  like  him,  he 
insisted  that,  by  the  aid  of  such  banks,  the  Administration  had 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  on  the  great  subjects  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchange. 

But  the  catastrophe  of  May,  1837,  produced  a  new  crisis,  by 
overthrowing  the  last  in  the  series  of  experiments,  and  creating  an 
absolute  necessity,  either  of  returning  to  that  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  General  Jackson  had  repudiated,  or  of  renouncmg 
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altogether  the  constitutioaal  duty  which  it  had  been  the  object  of 
that  policy  to  perform.  The  latter  branch  of  the  alternative  was 
adopted.  Refuge  was  sought  in  escape.  A  duty,  up  to  that 
moment  admitted  by  all,  was  suddenly  denied,  and  the  fearful 
resolution  announced,  that  Government  would  hereafter  provide  for 
its  own  revenues,  and  that  for  the  rest,  the  people  must  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Assembled  here,  to-day,  and  feeling,  in  common  with  the  whole 
country,  the  evil  consequences  of  these  principles  and  these  meat* 
ures,  we  utter  against  them  all,  from  first  to  last,  our  deep  and 
solemn  disapprobation  and  remonstrance.  We  condemn  the  early 
departure  of  General  Jackson  from  that  line  of  policy  which  he  was 
expected  to  pursue.  We  deplore  the  temper  which  led  him  to  his 
original  quarrel  with  the  Bank.  We  deplore  the  headstrong  spirit 
which  instigated  him  to  puisue  that  institution  to  its  destructk>n. 
We  deplore  the  timidity  of  some,  the  acquiescence  of  others,  and 
the  subserviency  of  all  of  his  party,  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
its  whole,  unbroken  phalanx  to  the  support  of  measures,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  against 
the  wishes,  the  remonstrances,  and  the  consciences,  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  and  intelligent.  We  deplore  his  abandonment  of 
those  means  for  assuring  a  good  currency,  which  had  been  success* 
fully  tried  for  forty  years ;  his  rash  experiments  with  great  interests ; 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  persisted  in  them,  when  men 
of  different  temperament  must  have  been  satisfied  of  their  useleas- 
ness  and  impotence. 

But  General  Jackson's  administration,  authority,  and  influence, 
are  now  historical.  They  belong  -to  the  past,  while  we  have  to  do^ 
to-day,  with  the  serious  evils,  and  the  stUl  more  alarming  portents^ 
of  the  present.  We  remonstrate,  therefore,  most  earnestly  and  ero« 
phaticallyi,  against  the  policy  upon  this  subject  of  the  present  Admin* 
istration.  We  protest  against  the  truth  of  its  principles.  We  deny 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  its  measures.  We  are  constrained  to 
have  too  little  respect  for  its  objects,  and  we  desire  to  rouse  the 
country,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  the  evils  wbk^h  oppress  and  the 
dangers  that  surround  us. 

We  insist  that  the  present  Administration  has  consulted  its  own 
party  ends,  and  the  preservation  of  its  own  power,  to  the  manifest 
neglect  of  great  objects  of  public  interest.  We  think  there  is  no 
liberality,  no  political  comprehension,  no  just  or  enlarged  policy,  in 
its  leading  measures.  We  look  upcjn  its  abandonment  of  the  cur- 
rency as  fetal ;  and  we  regard  its  system  of  sub-Treasuries  as  but  a 
poor  device  to  avoid  a  high  obligation,  or  as  the  first  in  a  new  series 
of  ruthless  experiments.  We  believe  its  professions  in  favor  of  a 
herd-fnoney  currency  to  be  insincere ;  because  we  do  not  beUeve 
that  any  person,  of  common  iofoimation  and  ordbary  understanding. 
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can  suppose  that  the  use  of  paper,  as  a  circulatmg  medium,  w3l  be 
discontjoued,  even  if  such  discontinuance  were  desirable,  unless  the 
Government  shall  break  down  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the 
State  Governments  to  establish  Banks.  We  believe  the  clamor 
against  State  Banks,  State  Bonds,  and  State  Credits,  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration  to  divert  public  attentioo 
fiom  its  own  m'lsmanagement,  and  to  throw  on  others  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  conduct.  We  heard  nothing  of  all  this  in  the 
early  part  of  Greneral  Jackson's  adminbtration,  nor  until  hb  meas- 
ures had  brought  the  currency  of  the  country  into  the  utmost  dis- 
order. We  know  that,  in  times  past,  the  present  Chief  Magbtrate 
has,  of  all  men,  had  most  to  do  with  the  systems  of  State  Jbanks, 
the  most  faith  In  their  usefulness,  and  no  very  severely  chastened 
desire  to  profit  by  their  influence.  We  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  exercismg  a  money  influence  over  the  community  has  never 
departed  from  the  Adminbtratbn.  What  it  could  not  accoroplislj 
by  an  attempt  to  bend  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  its  pur- 
poses, we  believe  it  has  sought,  and  now  seeks,  to  efl^ect  by  its  project 
of  the  sub-Treasury.  We  believe  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
principles  upon  which  the  system  of  the  sub-Treasury  b  founded, 
the  friends  of  the  Adminbtration  have  been  led  to  espouse  opinions 
destructive  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  paralyzing  to 
its  whole  industry,  tending  to  sink  its  labor,  both  in  price  and  hi 
character,  to  the  degraded  standard  of  the  uninformed,  the  ignorant, 
the  suffering  labor  of  die  worst  parts  of  Europe.  Led  by  the  same 
necessity,  or  pushing  the  same  principles  still  farther,  and  with  a 
kind  of  revolutionary  rapidity,  we  have  seen  the  rights  of  property 
not  only  assailed,  but  denied ;  the  boldest  agrarian  notions  put  fortfi ; 
the  power  of  transmission  fit>m  lather  to  son  openly  denounced ;  tlie 
right  of  one  to  participate  in  the  earnings  of  another,  to  the  rejcc- 
tk)n  of  the  natural  claims  of  his  own  children,  asserted  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  new  Denoocracy ; — and  all  this  by  those  vv  bo 
are  in  tne  pay  of  Government,  receiving  large  salaries,  and  whose 
oflkes  would  be  neariy  sinecures,  but  for  the  labor  perfoirmed  in  the 
attempt  to  give  currency  to  these  principles  and  these  opinions. 
We  l»elieve  that  the  general  tone  oi  the  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  manner  in  which  it  confers  favors,  its  apparent  prefer- 
ence fi>r  partisans  of  extreme  opinkms,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
it  bestows  its  confidence  on  the  boldest  and  most  violent,  are 
producing  serious  injuries  upon  the  political  noorak  and  general 
sentiments  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  to  this  cause  b  (airly 
to  be  attributed  the  most  lamentable  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  temper,  the  sobrietv,  and  the  wisdom,  with  which  the  high 
public  counsels  have  been  uitherto  conducted.  We  look  with  alann 
to  the  exbting  state  of  things,  in  thb  respect ;  and  we  would  most 
earnestly,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  as  well  for  the  honor  of  the  coun-* 
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tiy,  as  for  Its  interests,  beseech  all  good  men  to  unite  with  us  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  deliberative  age  of  the  Government— ^  to 
restore  to  the  collected  bodies  of  the  People's  Representatives  that 
self-respect,  decorum,  and  dignity,  without  which  the  business  of 
legislation  can  make  no  re^lar  progress,  and  is  always  in  danger 
either  of  accomplishing  nothing,  or  of  reaching  its  ends  by  unjusti- 
fiable and  violent  means. 

We  believe  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  respecting  the 
public  revenue  to  be  highly  reprehensible.  It  has  expended  twenty 
millions,  previously  accumulated,  besides  all  the  accruing  income, 
since  it  came  into  power ;  and  there  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  leave  to  its  successors  a  public  debt  of  from  five 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  shrunk  from  its  proper  responsi- 
bilities. With  the  immediate  prospect  of  an  empty  treasury,  it  has 
yet  not  had  the  manliness  to  recommend  to  Congress  any  adequate 
provision.  It  has  constantly  spoken  of  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures,  until  this  excess  has  finally  manifested  itself  in  an 
absolute  necessity  for  loans,  and  in  a  power  conferred  on  the  Rresi- 
dent,  altogether  new,  and  in  our  judgment  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  to  meet  the  event  of  want  of  resources  by  with- 
holding, out  of  certain  classes  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress, 
such  as  he  chooses  to  think  may  be  best  spared.  It  lives  by  shifts 
and  contrivances,  by  shallow  artifices  and  delusive  names,  by  what 
it  calls  '•  facilities,"  and  the  "  exchange  of  Treasury  notes  for 
specie  ; "  while,  in  truth,  it  has  been  fast  contracting  a  public  debt, 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  boasting,  without  daring  to  lay  the  plain  and 
naked  truth  of  the  case  before  the  people. 

We  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  election.  This  is  not  a  local,  but  a 
general  question.  In  the  Union  of  the  States,  on  whatever  link  the 
blow  of  injustice  or  usurpation  falls,  it  is  felt,  and  ought  to  be  felt, 
through  the  whole  chain.  The  cause  of  New  Jersey  is  the  cause 
of  every  State,  and  every  State  is  therefore  bound  to  vindicate  it. 

That  the  regular  commission,  or  certificate  of  return,  signed  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  according  to  the  provbions  of  law, 
entitles  those  who  produce  it  to  be  sworn  in  as  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  vote  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  to  hold  their 
seats  until  their  right  be  disturbed  by  regular  petition  and  proof,  is  a 
proposition  of  constitutional  law,  of  such  universal  extent  and  uni- 
versal acknowledgment,  that  it  cannot  be  strengthened  by  aigument 
or  by  analogy.  There  is  nothing  clearer,  and  nothing  better  settled. 
No  legislative  body  could  ever  be  organized  without  the  adoption 
of  this  principle.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  members,  it 
was  entirely  dbregarded.  And  it  is  of  awful  portent  that  on  such  a 
question, — a  question  in  its  nature  strictly  judicial,*— the  domination 
of  party  should  lead  men  thus  flagrantly  to  violate  first  principles. 
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It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  After  this  open  disregard  of  the  de** 
mentary  rules  of  law  and  justice,  it  should  create  no  surprise  that, 
pending  the  labors  of  a  Committee  especially  appointed  to  ascertain 
who  were  duly  elected,  a  set  of  men  calling  themselves  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  no  certificates  fiom  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
were  voted  into  their  seats,  under  silence  imposed  by  the  previous 
question,  and  afterwards  gave  their  votes  for  the  passage  of  the  sub- 
Treasury  law.  We  call  most  solemnly  upon  all  who,  with  us,  be- 
lieve that  these  proceedings  alike  invade  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
dishonor  the  cause  of  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  to 
supply  an  efficient  and  decisive  remedy,  by  the  unsparing  applica- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise. 

We  protest  against  the  plan  of  the  Administration  respectmg  the 
training  and  disciplining  of  the  militia.  The  President  now  admits 
it  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  it  is  plainly  so,  on  the  £ice  of  it,  for 
the  training  of  the  militia  is  by  the  Constitution  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States.  If  it  were  not  unconstitutional,  it  would  yet  be 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  entailing  enormous  expense,  and  placing 
dangerous  powers  in  Executive  hands.  It  belongs  to  the  prolific 
family  of  Executive  projects,  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  that 
at  least  one  of  its  projects  has  been  so  scorched  by  public  rebuke 
and  reprobation,  that  no  man  raises  his  band  or  opens  his  mouth 
b  its  favor. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Administration,  and  under 
the  well-known  auspices  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  that  the 
declaration  was  made  in  the  Senate,  that,  in  regard  to  public  office, 
the  spoils  of  victory  belonged  to  the  conquerors ;  thus  boldly  pro- 
claiming, as  the  creed  of  the  party,  that  political  contests  are  right- 
fully struggles  for  office  and  enK)lument.  *  We  protest  against 
doctrines  which  thus  regard  offices  as  created  for  the  sake  of 
incumbents,  and  stimulate  the  basest  passions  to  the  pursuit  of 
high  public  trusts. 

We  protest  against  the  repeated  instances  of  disregarding  judicial 
decisions,  by  officers  of  Government,  and  others  enjoying  its  coun- 
tenance ;  thus  setting  up  Executive  interpretation  over  the  solemn 
adjudications  of  courts  and  juries,  and  showing  marked  disrespect 
for  the  usual  and  constitutional  interpretation  and  executkui  of 
the  laws. 

Thb  misgovemment  and  maladministration  would  have  been  the 
more  tolerable,  if  it  had  not  been  committed,  in  mo$t  instances,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  warmest  professions  and  the  most  solemn 
assurances.  Promises  of  a  better  currency,  for  example,  have  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  all  national  and  uniform  currency ;  assurances 
of  the  strictest  economy  have  been  but  preludes  to  the  most  waste- 
ful excess ;  even  the  Florida  war  has  been  conducted  under  loud 
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pretences  of  severe  frugality ;  and  the  most  open,  unblushing,  and 
notorious  mterference  with  State  elections  has  been  systematically' 
practised  by  the  paid  agents  of  an  Administratioil,  which,  in  the  fiill 
freshness  of  its  oath  of  office,  declared  that  one  of  its  leading  objects 
slK>uld  be,  to  accomplish  that  task  of  reform,  which  fofiicuiarhf 
required  the  correction  of  those  abuses,  which  brot^ht  the  patronr 
off«  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  ehctions. 

In  the  teeth  of  this  solemn  assurance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
United  States  officers  have  been  assessed,  in  sums  bearing  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  amount  they  receive  from  the  treasuiy,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  their  partisans  even  b  State  and  mu- 
nicipal elections. 

Whatever,  in  short,  has  been  most  professed,  has  been  least 
practised ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
American  people  would  be  satisfied  with  pretence,  and  a  full-toned 
assurance  of  patriotic  purpose.  The  history  of  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  but  the  history  of  broken  promises  and  disappointed 
hopes.  At  every  successive  period  of  this  history,  an  enchanting, 
rose-colored  futurity  has  been  spread  out  before  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  great  concerns  of  revenue,  finance,  and 
currency.  But  these  colors  have  faded,  as  the  object  has  been 
approached.  Prospects  of  abundant  revenue  have  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  borrowing ;  the  brilliant  hopes  of  a  better  currency 
end  in  general  derangement,  stagnation,  and  distress;  and  while 
the  whole  country  is  roused  to  an  unprecedented  excitement  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  every  state  paper  fix>m  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  comes  forth  fraught  with  congratulations  on  that  hap(y^ 
state  of  things  which  the  judick)us  policy  of  the  Administration  is 
alleged  to  have  brought  about!  Judged  by  the  tone  of  fhese 
papers,  every  present  movement  of  the  people  is  quite  unreasonable ; 
and  all  attempts  at  change,  only  so  many  ungrateful  returns  for  the 
'  wise  and  successful  administratron  of  public  affiiirs ! 

There  is  yet  another  subject  of  complaint  to  which  we  feel  bound 
'  to  advert,  by  our  veneration  for  the  illustrious  dead,  by  our  respect 

'  for  truth,  by  our  love  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  by  our  own 

wounded  pride  as  American  citizens.     We  feel  that  the  country  has 
'  been  dishonored,  and  we  desire  to  free  ourselves  from  all  imputation 

'  of  ac({uiescence  in  the  parricidal  act.     The  late  President,  in  a  com- 

munication to  Congress,  more  than  intimates  that  some  of  the  earii- 
'  est  and  most  important  measures  of  Washington's  administratkm  were 

the  offipring  of  personal  motives  and  private  interests.  I£s  successor 
has  repeated  and  extended  this  accusation,  and  given  to  it,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  a  greater  degree  of  offensiveness  and  grossness. 
No  man,  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  endure  thb 
without  feeling  the  deepest  humiliatioD,  as  well  as  the  most  burning 
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scorn.  The  fame  of  Washington  and  his  immediate  asBOciatei  b 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  countiy.  His  b  that  name  whidh  an 
American  may  utter  with  pride  in  every  part  of  the  world;  and  which, 
wherever  uttered,  is  shouted  to  the  skies  by  the  vcMces^of  all  true 
lovers  of  human  liberty.  Imputatioos  which  assail  his  measures  so 
rudely,  while  thev  are  abominable  violations  of  the  troth  of  history, 
are  an  insult  to  the  country,  and  an  offence  against  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  civilized  mankind.  Miserable,  miserable  indeed,  must  be 
that  cause  which  cannot  support  its  party  predombance,  its  roinous 
schemes  and  senseless  experiments,  without  thus  attempting  to  poison 
the  fountains  of  truth,  and  to  prove  the  Government  of  our  country 
disgracefully,  corrupt,  even  in  its  very  cradle.  Our  hearts  would 
sink  within  us,  if  we  believed  that  such  effiirts  could  succeed ;  but 
they  must  be  impotent.  Neither  the  recent  nor  the  present  Presi- 
dent was  born  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  character  of  Washington  or 
his  associates.  The  destiny  of  both  has  been,  rather,  to  illustrate,  by 
contrast,  that  wisdom  and  those  virtues  which  they  have  not  imitated, 
and  to  hurl  blows,  which  the  afiectionate  veneration  of  American 
citizens,  and  the  general  justice  of  the  civilized  world,  will  render 
harmless  to  others,  and  power&l  only  in  their  recoil  upon  themselves* 
If  this  language  be  strong, -so  also  b  that  feeling  of  indignation  whbb 
has  suggested  it ;  and  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  could  iK)t  leave 
thb  consecrated  spot,  without  the  consckmsness  of  having  omitted  an 
indispensable  duty,  had  we  not  thus  given  utterance  lo  the  fulness  of 
our  hearts,  and  marked  with  our  severest  rebuke,  and  most  thorough 
reprobation  and  scorn,  a  labored  efibrt  to  fix  a  deep  and  enduring 
stain  on  the  early  history  of  the  Government. 

Finally,  on  this  spot,  the  fame  of  whk^h  began  with  our  liberty, 
and  can  only  end  with  it,  in  the  presence  of  these  multitades,  of  the 
whole  country,  and  of  the  world,  we  declare  our  conscientbus  con- 
victk)ns,  that  the  present  Administration  has  proved  itself  incapable  of 
conducting  the  public  affiurs  of  the  natkxi  in  soch  a  manner  as  shall 
preserve'  the  Constitution,  maintain  the  puUw  liberty,  and  secure 
general  prosperity.  We  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  we 
believe  its  main  purpose  to  have  been,  to  continue  its  own  power, 
influence,  and  popularity ;  that  to  this  end  it  has  abandoned  indispen* 
sable  but  highly  responsible  constitutkxnl  duties ;  that  it  has  tnfled 
with  the  great  concerns  of  finance  and  currency  ;  that  it  has  used  the 
most  reprehensible  means  for  influencing  public  opinion ;  that  it  has 
countenanced  the  applicatwn  of  public  money  to  party  purposes ; 
that  it  endeavors  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  party  by  every  form 
of  publw  patronage ;  that  it  laboriously  seeks  lo  conceal  the  troth 
iixHn  the  people  on  subjects  of  great  interest ;  that  it  has  shown  itsdf 
to  be  aemA  in  its  ends,  and  conupt  in  ks  means;  and  that,  if 
it  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  po|rer  through  another  term, 
there  is  the  most  knmioeDt  danger  that  it  wtU  plunge  the  oovntry  io 
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still  ftiither  difficulty,  bring  on  still  greater  disorder  and  distress,  and 
undermine  at  once  the  foundations  of  the  public  prosperity  and  the 
institutions  of  tlie  country. 

Men  thus  false  to  their  own  professions,  false  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  false  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  felse  to  the  highest 
honor  of  their  country,  are  unfit  to  be  the  Rulers  of  this  Republic. 

The  People  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  good  government. 
They  have  a  right  to  an  honest  and  faithful  exercise  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  as  understood  and  practised  in  the  best  days  of 
the  Republic  for  the  general  good.  They  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  all  the  blessings  of  that  USerty  which  their  Fathers  achieved,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  that  Union  which  their  Fathers  established. 

And  standing  here,  this  day,  with  the  memory  of  those  Fathers 
fresh  on  our  hearts,  and  with  die  fields  of  their  glory  and  the  monu- 
ments of  their  fame  full  b  our  view, — with  Bunker  Hill  beneath 
us,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Dorchester  Heights,  and  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  all  around  us,  —  we  here,  as  a  part  of  the  people,  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other  and  to  our  Country,  to  spare  no  lawful  and 
honorable  efforts  to  vindicate  and  maintain  these  rights,  and  to 
remove  from  the  high  places  of  the  nation,  men  who  have  thus 
contemned  and  violated  them. 

And  we  earnestly  and  solemnly  invoke  all  good  men  and  true 
patriots  throughout  the  Union,  foregoing  all  consideration  of  party, 
and  forgetting  all  distinction  of  State  or  section,  to  rally  once  more, 
as  our  Fathers  did  in  '75,  against  the  common  oppressors  of  our 
country,  and  to  unite  with  us  in  restoring  our  glorious  Constitution 
to  its  true  interpretation,  its  practical  administration,  and  its  just 
supremacy. 

In  such  a  cause,  principles  are  every  thing ;  individuals  nothing. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  worthy,  honest,  capable  can- 
didates for  the  offices  from  which  we  hope  to  remove  the  present 
incumbents. 

Those  who  desire  a  change,  throughout  the  whole  country,  have 
ao;reed,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  to  support  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  for  the  office  of  President,  rfe  believe  him  to  be 
an  honest  and  faithful  citizen,  who  has  served  his  country  success- 
fully, in  divers  civil  trusts ;  and  we  believe  him  a  veteran  soldieri 
whose  honor  and  bravery  cannot  be  questioned.  We  give  him  our 
unhesitating  confidence;  and  in  that  confidence  we  shall  support 
bim,  and  the  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice^Presidency,  with  all  our  efibrts  and  all  our  hearts, 
through  the  present  contest ;  convinced  that  by  their  election  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  will  be  restored,  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  revived,  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  reassured,  and  the 
blessings  of  Union  and  Liberty  secured  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
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SPEECH 


AT  THE  MERCHANTS'  MEETING  IN  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORJC, 
SEPTEMBER  28,  1840. 


I  AM  duly  sensible,  fellow-citizens,  both  of  the  honor,  and  of  the 
responsibility,  of  the  present  occasion :  an  honor  it  certainly  is,  to 
be  requested  to  address  a  body  of  Merchants,  such  as  I  behold  before 
roe,  as  intelligent,  as  enterprising,  and  respectable,  as  any  in  the 
world.  A  responsible  undertaking  it  is,  to  address  such  an  assem- 
bly, and  on  a  subject  which  many  of  you  understand  scientifically, 
and  in  its  elements  at  least  as  weU  as  1  do,  and  with  which  most  of 
you  have  more  or  less  of  practical  acquaintance.  The  currency 
of  a  country  is  a  subject  always  important,  and  in  some  measure 
complex ;  but  it  has  become  the  great  leading  question  of  our  time. 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  the  expression  of  my  opinions,  since  I  have 
been  in  public  life,  nor  shall  I  now,  especially  since  on  this  question 
another  great  politk^al  question  seems  likely  to  tuiti,  viz.,  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  Administration  is  about  to  go  out  of  power,  and 
another  Administration  to  come  into  power.  Under  this  state  of 
circumstances,  it  becomes  me  to  premise  what  I  have  now  to  say, 
by  remarking,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  propose  to  speak  for  nobody 
but  myself.  >  My  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
have  been  well  known ;  and  as  it  has  now  become  highly  probable 
that  those  who  have  opposed  all  that  has  recently  been  done  by  the 
Government  on  that  subject,  will  be  called  on  to  propose  some  reme- 
dies of  their  own  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  me  to  notify  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  what  I  now  say,  I  say 
for  myself  alone ;  for,  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
individual  whom  it  is  your  purpose  to  support  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  have  no  more  authority  to  speak  than  any  of  your- 
selves, nor  any  means  of  knowing  bis  opinions  more  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  you,  and  by  all  the  country. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  few  general  propositk)ns,  which  I 
believe  to  be  founded  on  true  principles  of  good,  practical  political 
economy,  as  undei^tood  in  their  appUcatbn  to  the  condition  of  a 
country  like  ours. 

And  first ;  I  hold  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  cuirency,  composed 
partly  of  gold  and  silver,  and  partly  of  good  paper,  redeemable,  and 
steadily  redeemed  in  specie,  on  demand,  is  the  most  useful  and  con- 
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▼enient  fi>r  such  a  countiy  as  that  we  inhaluty  and.  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  m  these  United  States ; 
the  idea  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  being  either  the  mere 
&ncy  of  theorists,  or,  what  is  probably  more  true,  being  employed 
as  a  means  of  popular  .delusion. 

I  believe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  management  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, such  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  its  dufficuhies,  and  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  care ;  and  this  position  is  as  true,  in  respect  io 
England,  the  greatest  commercial  country  o(  Europe,  as  it  b  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe,  further,  that  there  is  danger  of  expan- 
sion and  of  contraction,  lx>th  sudden  m  their  recurrence,  in  the  use 
of  such  a  currency;  yet  I  believe  that,  where  a  currency  altogether 
meullic  exists,  as  it  does  in  Cuba,  and  in  other  countries  where 
metallic  coin  is  most  in  use,  as  in  France,  there  are  fluctuations  in 
prices,  there  are  disasters  and  commercial  failures,  occurring  per- 
haps nearly  as  often,  and  perhaps  as  bad  in  their  character,  as  in 
countries  where  a  weU-regulated  paper  currency  exists. 

In  the  next  place,  I  hold  that  the  regulation  of  the  eurrency, 
whether  metallic  or  paper —that  a  just  and  safe  supervision  over  that 
which  virtually  perfonns  the  office  of  money,  and  coosdUttes  the 
medium  of  exchange,  whatever  it  may  be — necessarily  pertuns  to 
Government — that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  and  bdispensaUe  pre- 
rogatives of  Goverament. 

Every  bank,  as  banks  are  now  constituted  in  this  oountnr,  per- 
forms two  distinct  offices  or  iimctions :  first,  it  discounts  bills  and 
notes.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  lending  of  money,  and  may  be 
performed  by  corporations,  or  by  indivkluab,  by  banks  without 
circulation,  acting  as  banks  of  discount  merely,  (^although,  in  this 
country,  our  banks  are  all  banks  of  circulation,  issuing  paper  with  an 
express  view  to  circulatbn.)  When  such  a  bank  discounts  notes,  ft 
pays  the  amount  of  discount  b  its  own  bills,  and  thereby  adds  so 
much  to  the  actual  amount  of  circulatkin,  every  such  operatkm 
being,  by  so  much,  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
counUy.  Hence  it  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  Government 
control  and  supervision,  the  wisdom  and  discretkm  reguladng  the 
amount  of  money  afloat  at  any  tkne  in  the  community,  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  all  the  banks  collectively 
considered ;  each  individual  bank  acting  fiom  the  promptings  of  its 
own  interest,  without  concert  with  otheis,  and  noC  from  any  sense 
of  public  duty*  In  my  judgment,  such  a  regulator,  or  such  a  mode 
of  regulatmg  the  currency,  and  of  deciding  what  shdl  be  the  amount 
of  money  at  any  time  existing  in  the  community,  is  unsafe  and 
tmtrustworthy,  and  is  one  to  which  we  never  can  look  to  guard  us 
against  these  exeesshre  expansions  and  contracdons,  whbh  have 
been  the  source  of  such  injurious  consequences.  Hence  arises  my 
view  of  the*  duty  of  Government  to  take  the  care  and  control  of  the 
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issues  of  these  local  insdtutioiis,  and  thereby  to  guard  the  ooa^* 
munity  against  the  evils  of  an  excessiye  ciiculation.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  Government  may  establish  such  a  csontrol  and 
supervision  as  shall  accomplish  these  purposes  in  two  ways  ;  and 
first,  by  restraining  the  issues  of  the  local  banks*  You  aU  know, 
and  from  experience,  perfectly  well,  that  a  general  institutioo  lor 
the  circulation  of  a  currency,  which  shall  be  as  good  in  one  part  €)f 
the  country  as  in  another,  if  it  shall  possess  a  competent  capital, 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Go  vemmeot, 
js  capable  of  cootrollmg  excessive  issues,  and  keeping  the  bank 
paper  in  circulation  in  a  community  within  reasonable  limits*  Such 
an  institution  acts  beneficially,  too,  by  supplying  a  currency  which 
is  of  general  credit,  and  uniform  in  value  throughout  the  country. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point.     What  we  need,  and  what  we  must 
have,  is  some  currency  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  tbe  Canada 
frontier,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  b  every  to^'n,  village,  and 
hamlet,  of  our  extended  land.    The  (question  is,  how  to  get  this. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  question   is  to  be   answ^ed  by 
a  plam  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  to  the  form  of 
its  Government,  and  to  the  objects  for  which  tbe  General  Gov* 
emment  was  constituted.     Why  is  it  that  no  State  bank   paper, 
howev^  secure,  under  institutions   however  respectable,    in   cities 
however  wealthy,  and  with  a  capital  however  ample,  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded, but  has  uniformly  failed  to  give  a  national  character  to  cfae 
currency  ?    The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.     We  live  under  a  Grovem* 
ment  which  makes  us,  in  many  important  respects,  one  people,  aod 
which  does  this,  and  was  intended  to  do  it,  especially,  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.    Yet  the  nation  exists  in 
twenty-six  dbtinct  and  sovereign  States,  extending  over  a  space  as 
wide  almost  as  the  greatest  empires  of  Europe.    In  this  state  of  things, 
every  man  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  two  governments  ;  fiist, 
the  government  of  his  own  State.     If  that  State  has  established 
banks,  he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  on  what  principles  these 
banks  have  been  established,  whether  they  are  sate,  as  objects  of 
credit,  and  whether  the  laws  of  their  adminbtration  are  wise.     Gen- 
erally speaking,  these  State  bstitutions — I  refer  now  more  partic- 
ularly to  those  in  the  cenbtd,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sec* 
tions  of  the  Union,  because  with  these  I  am  best  acquainted  — 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  where  they 
exist.    Their  issues  are  in  general  well  received,  not  only  in  tbe 
States  where  the  banks  are  established,  but  fiequently  also  in  the 
neighboring  States.     Every  citizen  is  also  bound,  in  like  manner,  to 
know  tbe  laws  of  the  General  Government,  the  security  of  tlie  inso- 
tutions  it  has  founded,  and  their  general  character ;  and  since  this  'a 
a  national  subject,  over  which  the  General  Government  acts  as  sucb, 
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he  regards  its  acts  and  provisions  as  of  a  natbnal  character.  Ei^erjr 
man  looks  to  institutions  founded  by  Gmgress  as  emanating  from  the 
National  Government,  a  Government  which  he  knows,  and  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  himself  influences,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elec* 
live  iiranchise,  and  in  which  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  cor* 
rect,  so  hr  as  in  his  power,  whatever  may  be  amiss.  He  has  con* 
fidence,  therefore,  in  the  National  Government,  and  in  the  institutions 
it  sanctions,  as  in  something  of  his  own ;  but  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent when  he  is  called  to  take  the  paper  of  banks  chartered  by  a  dis- 
tant State,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  respecting  which  he  has 
little  personal  knowledge,  and  of  whose  institutbns  he  knows  not 
whether  they  are  well  or  ill  founded,  or  well  or  ill  administered. 

In  exemplification  of  this,  if  you  take  a  note  of  one  of  the  best 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  rich  as  this  city  is,  and  place  upon 
it  forty  endorsements  of  the  most  substantial  mercantile  bouses,  and 
then  carry  that  note  to  the  frontier,  and  read  it  to  the  people  there, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  such  is  his  habit  of  looking  to  the 
nation  for  that  medium  which  is  to  circulate  through  the  nation, 
tliat  you  cannot  get  that  New  York  note,  with  all  its  endorsements, 
to  circulate  there  as  national  money.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  than  is  found  in  a  fact  which  you  all 
know  ?  Your  city  banks  pay  specie ;  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  do  not  pay  specie,  and  their 
paper  Ls  coiisequently  at  a  discount  here  of  three,  and  I  believe  of 
five  per  cent.  But  how  b  it  on  the  frontier  ?  I  undertake  to  say 
that  you  may  go  to  Arkansas,  or  Missouri,  with  a  note  of  the  specie*- 
paying  banks  of  New  York,  and  with  another  of  the  non^pecie* 
paying  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  shall  be  preferred* 
And  why  ?  Because  it  is  in  the  name  of  its  national  predecessor. 
There  is  an  odor  of  nalionality  which  hangs  around  it,  and  clings 
to  it,  and  is  long  in  being  separated  fiom  it. 

In  the  next  place,  my  opinion  is,  that  a  currency  emanating 
partly  from  a  national  authority  as  broad  in  its  origin  as  the  whole 
country,  and  partly  from  local  banks  organized  as  our  banks  now 
are,  and  issuing  paper  for  local  circulation,  is  a  better  currency  for 
the  whole  people  than  ever  beforo  existed  in  the  world.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  institutions,  and  each  of  these  kinds  of  currency,  has 
its  own  proper  use  and  value.  I  affirm  that  the  banking  institutions 
of  New  York,  and  of  New  England,  are  organized  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  hold 
that  we  aro  competent,  with  a  tolerable  intellect,  and  with  an  honest 
purpose,  to  establish  a  national  institution,  which  shall  act  with  less 
fluctuation  than  b  experienced  in  England  under  the  Bank,  of 
England. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  there  b  only 
one  mode,  or  two  modes,  of  accomplishing  thb  great  natbnal  object* 
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I  do  not  say  that  a  National  Bank  b  the  only  means  to  effect  it ; 
bat  in  my  judgment,  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  the  currency  should, 
in  some  degree,  or  in  some  portion  of  it,  be  nationalized  in  its 
character.  This  b  indispensable  to  the  great  ends  of  circulation  and 
of  business  in  these  United  States. 

But  I  shaU  be  asked,  (and  it  is  a  pertinent  question,^  if  there  is  to 
be  a  national  institution,  or  if  we  are  in  any  form  to  nave  national 
issues  of  bank  paper,  what  security  is  there,  or  is  there  any  security) 
that  these  national  institutions  shall  not  run  to  an  excess  in  their 
issues  of  papei*  ?  Who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  ?  Who  is  to  watch 
the  sentinel  ?  The  last  twenty  years  have  been  fruitfiil  in  experience 
on  this  subject,  both  in  the  United  States  and  b  England.  In  that 
time,  the  world  has  learnt  much.  I  may  say  that  we  have  learnt 
much  ;  for  our  own  experience  has  been  our  instructor ;  and  I  think 
that  there  are  modes  by  which  banking  institutions  may  be  so  far 
restricted  as  to  give  us  reasonable  security  against  excessive  issues. 

From  whatever  source  these  institutbns  may  emanate,  the  first 
security  b  to  be  found  in  entire  publicity  as  to  the  amount  of  paper 
aOoat.  There  b  noore  in  thb  than  b  sometimes  supposed.  It  should 
be  known  to  the  whole  community,  from  day  to  day,  what  b  the 
actual  amount  of  paper  in  circulatk)n.  When  prices  rise  or  fall,  a 
merchant  has  a  right  to  know  whetlier  the  change  of  price  springs 
from  change  m  demand,  or  merely  from  change  m  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  banking 
institution  b,  to  make  it  universally  known,  by  a  daily  or  a  weekly 
publication,  what  amount  of  paper  it  has  out.  See  what  benefits 
would  arise  fiom  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  in  a  thousand  ways. 
If  the  bank  should  thus  make  its  issues  public,  those  who  control  its 
a&irs  would  be  bound  to  respect  public  opinion,  and  the  bank, 
while  it  controlled  what  b  under  it,  would  itself  be  controlled  by 
something  above  it ;  and  thus  public  opinbn  would  be  brought  to 
regulate  the  regulator,  and  to  watch  the  sentinel. 

Then,  again,  if  the  Government  should  act  in  thb  matter,  what  it 
dpes  should  rather  be  done  in  reference  to  the  fiinctbn  of  issue,  b 
such  an  institution,  than  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  money*getting 
concern ;  and  that  no  temptation  should  lead  the  bank  to  excess, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  its  dividends ;  all  receipts 
for  discount,  beyond  that  point,  not  going  into  the  private  crib,  but 
into  the  public  treasury.  Then  there  b  another  error,  which  has  been 
common  with  the  Bank  of  England.  If  you  look  at  the  monthly 
accounts  which  it  has  published  of  its  afiairs,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  its  directors  seem  to  have  judged  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution  by  die  amount  of  its  circulation,  compared  with  its  assets, 
including  securities,  as  well  as  bulUon.  They  look  chiefly  to  the 
amount  payable  and  the  amount  receivable.  As  a  mere  lender  of 
money,  thb  b  all  very  well ;  but  if  the  bank  b  to  act  j^  regidatbg 
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the  circulation,  it  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  stating  the  account ;  but 
admitting  the  object  to  be  to  kefep  its  paper  redeemable,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  regulation,  the  true  point  of  examination  would  be 
to  see  what  proportion  exists  between  the  outstanding  paper  and 
the  inlying  bullion.  The  bank  may  be  very  rich,  but  she  may 
expect  her  resources  fix>m  the  payment  of  the  securities  she  holds. 
This  may  be  all  very  well,  as  a  means  to  show  that  she  is  solvent; 
but  it  is  not  the  bquiry  that  belongs  to  her,  as  the  source  and  pre^ 
server  of  a  sound  circulating  medium. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  are  objections  to  the  fixmg  of  a  pos* 
itive  limit  for  circulation.  But  until  such  limit  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  may  be  best  to  make  it  positive.  When  an  institu- 
tion has  acquired  general  confidence,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
sudden  and  extensive  panic  in  relation  to  it,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
such  an  institution,  in  case  local  panics  should  occur,  to  relieve  the 
community,  by  that  vibration  in  the  amount  of  outstanding  circula- 
tion, which  discreet  men  may  be  trusted  to  regulate.  Still  I  am  of 
opinion  that  diere  ought  to  be  a  fixed  limit,  from  which  the  bank 
should  never  depart. 

Now,  I  have  not  said,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  accomplishing  this  great  and  desirable  object  is  indis- 
pensable ;  but  I  a£Brm  that,  in  his  communk^ation  to  Congress  vetomg 
tlie  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Baidc,  President 
Jackson  did  say  that,  if  he  were  applied  to,  he  could  furnish  a  plan 
for  a  United  States  Bank,  which  would  be  adequate  to  all  the 
pui-poses  of  such  an  institution,  and  should  yet  be  constitutional. 
Therefore,  the  thing  is  practicable,  provided  we,  of  this  generaticm, 
can  accomplish  that  which  President  Jackson  said  he  could  accom- 
plish. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  stated  what  I  receive  as  general 
principles,  which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  established  on  the 
subject  of  currency  and  a  paper  currency.  But  all  we  can  say  is, 
tliat  it  seems  the  existing  Administration  will  do  nothbg  of  all  this 
which  I  have  stated  as  necessary  to  be  done.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  nationalize  the  currency  in  any  degree  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  Government  holds  to  that  determination,  tliere  never  will  be  in 
this  country  a  currency  of  uniform  value.  That  brings  me  to  this 
inquiry :  Is  the  Administration  settled  on  the  ground  it  has  rq>eat- 
ediy  avowed,  and  has  for  three  years  adhered  to  in  practbe,  neve^ 
to  give  us  tliis  uniform  currency  ?  That  is  the  questbn.  The  Ad- 
ministradon  will  not  go  back  to  the  policy  sanctk>ned  by  forty  years 
of  prospei'ity.  It  will  not  trust  the  State  banks.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing ;  and  it  will  do  nothing  on  principle ;  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  holds 
that  the  Constitutk>n  gives  Congress  no  power  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
matter.  Now,  I  said  at  the  dme  this  assertion  was  uttered,  and  I 
still  say,  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  express  the  astonishment  I  feel 
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«t  what  <would  seem  the  presumptuousness  of  such  a  position  ; 
because,  iioin  the  very  cradle  of  the  Government,  bom  the  veiy 
commencement  of  its  existence,  those  men  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, who  recommended  it  to  the  people,  who  procured  its  adoption, 
and  who  then  undertook  its  administration,  all  approved  that  policy 
which  is  thus  pronounced  unconstitutional.  It  was  followed  for 
fiirty  years  by  eveiy  Congress,  and  by  every  President,  and  its  con- 
stitutionality was  affirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals.  And  yet  here  a  gentleman  stands  up,  at  half  a  century's 
distance,  and  disregarding  all  this  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial authority,  says,  "  I  am  wiser  than  all  of  them,  and  I  aver  there 
is  no  such  power  in  the  Constitutbn." 

The  President  says,  "  The  people  Ijave  decided  this :  "  but  where 
did  they  so  decide,  and  when  ?  Why,  he  says,  that  General  Jack- 
son declared  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  the  people 
reelected  him;  but  I  have  told  you  what  General  Jackson  did 
declare.  He  said  that  a  National  Bank  might  be  established, 
which  would  not  be  unconstitutional ;  although  he  held  the  partic- 
ular bank  then  in  existence  to  be  against  the  Constitution.  Now, 
if  the  people  reelected  him  after  this  declaration,  why  is  it  not  just 
as  fair  to  infer  that  they  did  so  bec-ause  he  uttered  this  opinion  — 
because  he  said  that  there  might  be  a  National  Bank,  and  the  Con- 
stitution still  be  preserved  inviolate?  No,  Gendemen  ;  the  truth  is, 
that  General  Jackson  was  reelected,  not  because  he  vetoed  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  notwithstanding  he  vetoed  it. 
It  was  the  general  popularity  of  General  Jackson,  and  that  para- 
mount ascendency  by  which  he  ruled  the  party  that  placed  him 
in  power,  and  noade  it  bend  and  bow  to  bis  own  pleasure,  that 
carried  him  again  mto  office.  To  say  that  the  constitutional  power 
of  creating  a  National  Bank,  and  regulating  the  national  currency, 
was  repudiated  by  the  people,  is  a  glaring  instance  of  false  reason- 
ing and  &lse  phik)8ophy.  Nay,  the  President  goes  farther,  and 
says,  he  was  himself  against  the  bank,  and  the  people  elected  him 
too  for  that  reason.  I  do  not  say  what  actuated  the  people  in  his 
election  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  any  man  ever  came  into  office 
by  virtue,  and  under  power,  of  will  and  testament,  it  is  that  &ame 
gendeman.  I  insist  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the 
American  people  have  ever  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Washington, 
and  condemned  and  rejected  the  decisions  of  their  own  highest  judi- 
cial uribunals. 

Now,  we  must  decide  (m  these  questions  as  men  having  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  them.  Do  you  go  to  authority  ?  Do  you  appeal 
to  Madison  ?  You  may  quote  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  fix)m  morning 
till  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night,  on  the  longest  day  in  summer,  and 
you  cannot  get  iirom  the  friends  of  the  Administration  one  particle  of 
answer^   1  have  again  and  again  read,  in  my  frface  in  the  Senate^ 
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Mr.  MadboQ^s  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  doty  of  Ooremment  to  estab^ 
lish  a  national  currency.  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Madison  urges 
this  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  solemni^.  They  say  nothing 
against  it,  save  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  havbg  espressed  a  difl^nt 
opinion,  got  «n  at  the  last  election. 

Now,  when  the  National  Bank  was  destroyed,  or  rather  when  its 
charter  expired,  and  was  not  renewed*,  in  consequence  of  the  Exec* 
utive  Veto,  what  fiJlowed?  1  say  that  the  Grovemmeat  then  put 
the  entire  business  of  thb  country,  its  commeroial,  its  manufacturing, 
its  shipping  interest,  its  fisheries,— -in  a  word,  all  that  the  people 
possessed,  —on  the  tenterhooks  of  experiment ;  it  put  to  tlie  stretch 
every  interest  of  the  nation ;  it  held  them  up,  and  tried  curious 
devices  upon  them,  just  as  if  the  institutions  of  our  country  were 
things  not  to  be  cherished  and  ibstered  with  the  roost  solicitous 
anxiety  and  care,  but  matters  for  political  philosophers  to  try  ex-* 
periraents  upon.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  General  Jacksoo 
said  he  could  give  the  country  a  better  currency ;  that  be  took« 
the  national  treasure  from  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  Congress, 
to  place  it  in  the  State  banks ;  and  that  Congress,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  legalized  the  transfer,  under  the  assurance  that  it  would 
work  well  fx  the  country.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
you  that  there  were  some  of  us,  who,  from  the  first,  declared  that 
these  State  banks  never  could  perform  the  duties  of  a  national 
institution ;  that  the  functions  of  such  an  institution  were  beyond 
their  scope,  without  the  range  of  their  powers;  that  they  were, 
after  all,  but  small  arms,  and  not  artillery,  and  coald  not  reach  ao 
object  so  distant.  The  State  bank  system  exploded ;  but  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  expect  it  to  explode.  At  that  day,  they  no 
more  looked  to  the  sub-Treasury  scheme,  than  they  looked  for  an 
eclipse,  (and  they  did  not  then  expect  an  eclipse  half  as  much  as 
they  do  just  now.)  When  the  United  States  Bank  was  over* 
thrown,  they  turned,  as  the  next  expedient,  to  the  State  insti- 
tutions ;  and  they  had  full  confidence  in  them,  for  confidence  is 
a  quality  in  which  experimenters  are  sddom  found  wanting ;  but 
the  expedient  failed  -*-  the  banks  exploded :   and  what  then  ? 

Why,  in  the  speech  delivered  in  this  place,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  Mr.  Wriglit  said. 
What  could  you  expect  ?  What  could  Mr.  Van  Buren  do  ?  He  could 
not  adopt  a  Natkxnal  Bank,  because  he  had  declared  himself  opposed 
to  it.  He  could  not  rely  on  the  State  banks,  for  they  had  crumbled 
to  pieces.  What,  then,  could  he  do,  but  recommend  the  sul>-Treas- 
uiy  ?  What  does  this  show,  but  that  the  Government,  as  I  have 
said,  had  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  approved  policy  of 
forty  years  of  natk>nal  prospenty,  and  bad  put  itseu  in  six;b  a  situa- 
tion that  it  could  not  aid  the  country  in  any  way  ?  Mr.  Van  Buren 
would  not  retract  his  opinion  against  the  bank,  (although  he  could 
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retract  Im  opinion  against  the  State  Bank  Deposit  System^  fast 
enough,^  but  he  would  not  retract  the  position  he  had  taken  against 
die  National  Bank.  The  State  banks  had  failed  him ;  and  he  was 
diiven,  as  his  only  refuge>  to  the  suggestion  of  withdrawing  all  care 
over  the  national  currency  from  the  National  Government,  and  con- 
fining the  solicitude  of  Government  to  itself  alone*  But  liow  far 
did  he  cany  this  doctrine  ?  Look  at  the  draft  of  the  first  sub*-Treas- 
uiy  bill.  Uoes  it  conta'm  a  specie  clause  ?  No  such  thing !  It 
is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  revenue  on  the  principles  of  the  resolu^ 
tion  of  1816.  But  what  happened  next  ?  This  bill  was  like  to 
fail  in  the  Senate  for  want  ot  votes.  There  was  a  certain  division 
in  that  body,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  aid 
was  indispensable  to  carry  the  measure,  but  who  would  not  vote  he 
it,  unless  the  hard  money  clause  should  be  inserted.  It  was  inserted 
accordingly;  and  then  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  for  the 
first  time,  shouted  in  all  quarters,  "  Hard  Money  ! "  "  Hard  Mon- 
ey I"  "Hard  Money!" 

By  this  hard  necessity,  the  Administration  was  driven  to  a 
measure  which  it  had  no  more  expected  than  you  expect  to  see 
your  houses  on  fire  to-night.  But  such  are  the  expedients,  the 
miserable  expedients,  of  a  baffled  and  despairing  Administration,  on 
which  they  have  thrown  themselves  as  a  last  resort,  always  hoping, 
and  always  deceived,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
new  efibrt. 

1  have  said,  —  and  it  may  be  proper  enough,  and  involve  no  great 
self-complacency  to  say  it,  —  that  there  were  some  of  us  who  never 
ceased  to  warn  the  Government  and  the  nation,  that  the  deposit 
system  must  explode,  as  it  has  exploded.  But  what  was  our 
reward?  What  was  the  boon  conferred  upon  us,  for  thus  ap- 
prizing the  Administration  of  its  danger  ?  We  were  denounced  as 
enemies  to  State  banks,  as  opposed  to  State  institutions^  as  anti- 
State-rights  men,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy,  but  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  national  institution,  riding  over  and  treading  down  the  insti- 
tutk>ns  of  the  States. 

But  what  happened  ?  The  whole  State  bank  experiment,  as  I 
have  said,  utterly  failed  ;  and  what  did  gentlemen  of  the  Adminis- 
tration do  then  ?  They  instantly  turned  about,  and  with  the 
utmost  outrage  of  remark,  reviled  the  banks  which  their  experiment 
had  crushed.  They  were  vile,  corrupt,  faithless,  treacherous  insti- 
tutions, leagued  from  the  very  beginning  with  the  opposition,  and 
not  much  better  than  British  Whigs!  And  when  we,  who  had 
opposed  the  placing  of  the  national  treasure  in  these  banks, 
declared  that  they  had  failed  only  because  they  were  applied 
to  a  purpose  for  which  they  never  were  calculated,  and  had  perished 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  and  unwise  experiment,  we  were  instantly 
told,  "  You  are  Bank  Aristocrats ;  you  are  leagued  with  a  thousand 
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oomipt  banks,  and  are  seeking,  by  the  power  of  British  Gold,  to 
destroy   the  purest  Administration  that  ever  breathed  the  air  of 

heaven  !  "  Thus,  when  we  said  thai  State  banks,  though  good 
for  some  purposes,  were  not  good  as  a  sul>stitule  for  a  National 
Bank,  then  we  were  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  hanks ;  but  when 
we  wished  to  shield  these  same  banks  from  misapplied  censure,  and 
protect  thetn  from  being  totally  destroyed  by  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
then  we  were  reviled  as  "  Bank  Aristocrats." 

Now  1  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  Merchants,  what  confidence  can 
you  place  in  such  an  Administration  ?  Do  you  see  any  thing  that 
they  are  disposed  to  do  to  restore  the  times  you  once  enjoyed  ? 
(Loud  cries  of  "  No,"  "  No.")  I  perceive  that  your  opinion 
corresponds  w^ith  my  own,  and  that  you  cannot  lend  your  sup- 
port to  men  who  turn  their  backs  on  the  experience,  the  inter- 
ests, and  the  institutions,  of  their  country,  and  who  openly  declare 
that  they  will  not  exercise  the  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
on  them  for  the  public  good. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  observe  to  you  further,  that  it  appears  to 
ine,  that  this  Administration  has  treated  the  States,  in  reference  to 
their  own  aftairs,  just  as  it  has  treated  the  State  banks.  It  has  first 
involved  them  in  the  evils  of  extravagance,  (if  any  extravagance 
exists,)  and  has  then  abused  them  for  the  very  thing  to  which  its 
own  course  has  strongly  invited  them.  Commencing  with  the  Mes- 
sages of  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  and  then  looking  at  the  reports  of 
his  Secretaries,  and  the  resolutions  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  and 
Mr.  Grundy,  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  outcry  of  the  whole  Admin- 
istration press,  there  appears  to  be  a  systematic  attempt  to  depress 
the  character  and  credit  of  the  States.  It  is  every  where  said,  that 
**  the  States  have  been  rash  and  extravagant ; "  "  the  States  will 
yet  have  to  repent  of  their  railroads  and  canals,  and  projects  of 
internal  improvements."  This  is  the  burden  of  the  President's 
Message,  of  the  reports  of  his  Secretaries,  and  the  resolutions  of  his 
friends.  Now,  I  solemnly  ask,  is  not  the  tendency  of  such  a  course 
of  measures  virtually  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  States  that  have  out- 
standing bonds  and  obligations  in  the  market  ? 

Let  us  look  into  tliis  matter  a  litde.  Let  us  see  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  that  the  States  were  induced  to  contract  these 
large  debts  which  now  embarrass  them.  And  here  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  facts,  dates,  and  figures.  And  first ;  I  now  here 
to-day,  in  your  presence,  charge  upon  the  Admin btration  of  the 
General  Government  those  great  expansions  of  paper  money,  and 
sudden  contractions,  both  of  which  have  so  deranged  our  affairs. 
1  propose  to  prove  the  charge ;  and  with  that  view  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  you  facts,  and  dates,  and  transactions,  which  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  honest  and  candid  mind. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1832,  when  it  was  perfectly  setded 
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by  the  Veto  of  President  Jackson,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United^ 
States  would  not  be  recbartered.  Suppose  we  take  a  series  of 
years  by  tens,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  creation  of  State  banks 
m  this  country.  From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  ten  years,  there 
were  created  in  the  United  States  twenty-two  new  banks;  and  their 
creation  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  country  but  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars*  During  this  period,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  in  full  operation,  and  nobody  entertained  a  doubt  but  that  it 
would-be  continued.  How  was  it  in  the  next  ten  years?  From 
1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of  banks,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  in 
the  preceding  ten  years,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and 
the  increase  of  banking  capital,  instead  of  eight  millions,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-^ight  millions.  Such  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  bank  expansion,  during  the  charming,  the  successful  years 
of  the  experiment.  But  further;  not  only  was  there  this  great 
augmenution  in  the  number,  and  in  the  capital,  of  the  banks,  but 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  followed  of  the  removal  of  the  deports 
in  1833.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  by  the  Government  de- 
clared to  be  the  duty  of  all  its  deposit  banks  to  lend  the  public 
money  freely  to  the  commercial  community.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  circular,  issued,  I  think,  in  September,  1833,  told 
these  institutions  expressly,  that  it  was  thdr  duty  to  discount  freely, 
and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  money  of  the  Government, 
between  the  periods  of  its  collection  and  disbursement,  ought  to  be 
at  the  use  of  the  community.  I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  heard 
it  said  by  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  in  this  street,  that  <'  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  was  ordered  to  lend  more  of 
the  public  money  than  he  could  get  security  for,"  It  is  from 
this  increase  of  banks,  and  this  increase  of  issues,  and  from  this 
alone,  that  the  expansion  so  injurious  to  the  country  really  sprang. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This 
I  do  not  deny.  The  administration  of  that  institution,  I  admit,  was 
not  always  perfect ;  but  I  say,  taking  the  whole  period,  of  near  hall 
a  century,  during  the  existence  of  such  a  bank,  the  country  was 
freer  from  violent  and  sudden  extremes  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion than  it  has  ever  been  since  that  time.  Why  will  not  a  fair 
reascMier  draw  hb  conclusions  from  the  entire  history  of  his  country 
as  a  whole  2  In  his  late  speech  from  this  place,  Mr.  Wright  said 
he  would  not  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  :  he  said  that,  under  the  second  Natk>nal  Bank,  there 
were  great  evils;  but  did  he  deny  that,  taking  the  whole  fortjr 
years  together,  the  country  was  less  liable  to  fluctuations  than  it 
has  since  been  ?  Not  at  all.  Well,  in  the  midst  of  th'is  great  ex- 
pansion of  banks  and  bankmg  capital  eame  the  Specie  Circular, 
whose  tendency  was  to  produce,  and  which  did  in  fact  produee^ 
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great  and  sudden  contractions.  Tb'is  violent  action  and  reaction^ 
superinduced  on  a  previous  state  of  pecuniary  expansion,  is  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  Administration  itself,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  the  Government,  more  than  to  all  other  causes. 

But  to  return.  How  does  it  stand  with  respect  to  the  States  ? 
Under  what  patronage,  and  at  whose  recommendation,  did  they 
contract  the  large  and  onerous  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  ?  Who  induced  this  ?  Under  what  circumstances  at  home 
was  it  done?  From  1820  to  1825,  the  aggregate  of  State  debu 
amounted  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions.  From  1825  to  1830,  it 
stood  at  thirteen  millions;  but  during  the  period  from  1830  to 
1835,  it  rose  to  forty  millions.  '  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  circu- 
lation did  not  begin  fairly  to  develop  itself  in  the  country  till  1834 
and  1835.  Then  the  State  debts  were  augmented  to  forty  millions ; 
and  between  1835  and  1840,  they  rose  to  one  hundred  millions. 

It  appears,  from  tables  supposed  to  be  accurately  compiled,  that 
the  amount  of  stock  issued  bv  the  several  States,  for  each  period  of 
five  years,  since  1820,  b  as  follows,  viz, :  — 

From  1820 — 1825,  somewhat  over  12,000,000 
1825—1830,        "  «     13,000,000 

1830—1835,        «  "     40,000,000 

1835—1840,        "  «  109,000,000 

of  which  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  nearly  the 
whole  was  issued  during  1835  and  1836,  and  part  of  1837 ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  most  palmy  time  of  the  Experiment. 

So  it  appears  that  these  "  extravagant "  State  debts  were  con- 
tracted  when  the  currency  was  most  redundant ;  when  the  States, 
in  common  with  all  the  country,  were  urged,  and  goaded,  and 
lashed  on  to  borrow  ;  and  when  all  sorts  of  extravagant  hopes  and 
schemes  were  indulged  among  the  people.  To  this  very  redun» 
dancy,  thus  caused  by  the  Government  itself,  in  the  vast  multiplica- 
tion of  banks,  and  the  free  extension  of  loans,  are  to  be  traced  these 
rash  engagements  of  the  States,  for  which  they  have  been  reviled 
in  all  quarters,  from  the  head  of  the  Government  down  to  its  lowest 
agency.  There  were  one  hundred  millions  of  debts  created  in 
1835  and  1836,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  glow  and  flow  of  the 
deposit  system.  It  was  in  these  very  years,  distinguished,  as  the 
Administration  say^  for  prudence  and  public  prosperity,  that  the 
creation  of  the  State  debts  kept'  pace  with  the  bank  creation  and 
accommodation.  The  bank  creation  and  accommodation  kept  pace 
with  the  Government  experiment,  and  the  Government  experiment 
kept  pace  with  the  most  rapid  delusbn  which  ever  characterized 
any  administratbn  upon  earth,  or  ever  carried  away  an  intelligent 
people. 
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And  now  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on 
another  topic,  which  it  naturally  suggests.  One  of  the  charges  of 
tiie  day  is,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Administration  has  come  out 
with  a  project  for  the  assumption  of  all  these  State  debts  by  the 
General  Government.  This  charge  was  broached  as  a  subject  of 
attack  on  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  last  session.  Let 
us  look  a  little  into  facts.  I  have  said  that  the  General  Government 
encouraged  the  States  to  contract  debts  by  making  the  currency 
plentiful ;  but  they  have  also  done  this  in  another  manner.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Administration,  since  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  to  vest  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  in- 
creased funds  of  thfe  United  States,  in  State  bonds.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  an  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  did  encourage  the  States  to  issue  bonds,  and  did 
endeavor  to  give  them  all  the  credit  it  could. 

In  1836,  the  project  was  taken  up  of  distributing  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  States.  This  was  not,  indeed,  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Administration,  but  was  carried 
rather  against  their  wishes.  In  May  of  that  year,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  then  and  now  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Administration  party  in  the  Senate,  that  this  surplus  should  be 
vested  in  State  stocks,  and  that  whenever  any  further  surplus 
might  occur,  it  should  be  vested  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  State  banks  was  under  consideration,  and  a 
thirteenth  section  was  proposed,  distributing  the  40,000,000  surplus 
anoong  the  States,  Mr.  Wright  moved  to  strike  out  that  provision, 
and  to  insert,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  clause,  vesting  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  State  bonds.  And  again,  when  the  first  sub-Treasury 
bill  was  brought  forward,  the  same  gentleman  tacked  on  it  a  pro- 
vision, that  the  surplus  amounts  in  the  Treasury  should  be  vested 
in  State  bonds.  And  finally  there  were  other  sums,  which  we  held 
in  trust,  firom  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  for  the  payment  of  Indian 
annuities,  as  well  as  the  Smithsonisin  legacy,  which  were  also 
authorized  to  be  held  in  State  bonds.  I  say,  therefore,  that  so  long 
as  the  contraction  of  those  State  debts  was  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration, they  were  the  foremost  of  all  men  in  fostering  State  credits, 
and  in  encouraging  the  States  to  enlarge  their  liabilities.  For  my 
associate,  Mr.  Wright,  declared  "  that  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
that  ne  was  not  afitiid  to  recommend  such  an  investment  of  the 
national  funds,  as  the  States  would  issue  as  many  bonds  as  the  Crov- 
emment  might  choose  to  buy!  " 

But  now,  aTter  all  this,  these  same  gentlemen,  overreaching  the 
whole  intervening  period,  and  going  back  to  the  beginning,  reproach 
and  criminate  the  States,  from  the  very  outset,  for  contracting  the 
engagements  to  which  the  Government  itself  incited  them.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  was  an  assumptk)n  of  the  State  debts,  but  it  certainly 
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was  holding  them  up  to  Europe  and  the  world  as  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, so  long  as  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Administration  so  ta 
do.  And  very  pretty  purposes  it  would  have  answered  in  view  of 
the  coming  election,  had  they  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  been  vested  with  unlimited  discretion  to 
purchase  State  bonds  at  his  pleasure.  Suppose  such  a  power  now 
existed,  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  conscientious  and  scrupulous  as  he  is 
known  to  be,  was  asked  by  us  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  or 
had  lately  been  asked  by  our  good  sister  of  Maine,  to  vest  money 
in  State  bonds;  how  do  you  think  the  money  would  have  been 
applied?  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  giv^  freely  to  the 
patriotic  Slates,  but  as  carefully  withheld  from  those  not  deemed 
worthy  of  that  title. 

For  this  declaration,  that  the  Whigs  in  Congress  are  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  General  Government,  theie 
exists  not  one  particle  of  proof,  nor  th^  least  possible  foundation. 
I  do  not  myself  know  a  single  man  in  Congress,  who  holds  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Government  has  any  more  right  to  pay  the 
debts  of  a  State,  than  it  has  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  private  individual. 
Congress  might  as  well  undertake  to  pay  the  debts  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  as  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  exempt,  however,  from 
these  remarks,  the  distribution  among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  their  application  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States, 
should  the  States  choose  so  to  apply  the  money.  But  I  say  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  plan  of  assumption  as  Mr.  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Grundy  have  so  zealously  declaimed  against  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

You  have  all  heard  in  the  public  papers  (and  it  b  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemy)  that  transactions 
took  place,  in  which  I  had  a  part,  the  object  of  which  was  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  assume  the  State  obligations,  and  that  I  went  to 
England  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  furthering  such  a  design. 
Now,  as  I  am  among  you  this  day,  as  among  my  friends,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  left  this  country  in  May,  1839.  At 
that  time  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  from  living  man  of  any 
such  design.  I  went  to  England,  and  I  must  be  permitted  te 
say  that  it  wasja  roost  gloomy  time,  so  far  as  American  securities 
in  general,  and  the  State  debts  in  particular,  were  concerned. 
But  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor,  that  no  European  banker 
or  foreign  holder  of  State  securities  ever  suggested  to  me,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  the  least  noUon  of  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debts  by  the  General  Government.  Once,  indeed,  I  did  hear  the 
idea  started  bv  an  American  citizen ;  but  I  immediately  told  him 
that  such  a  thmg  was  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  never  could  be 
effected,  unless  the  people  should  adopt  a  new  constitution.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  I  should  be  applied  to  in  reference  to  the  Stale 
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debts.  The  State  to  wbicb  I  belong  bad  sent  out  some  stock  to 
England  to  be  sold,  and  so,  I  believe,  had  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  heard,  continually,  the  most  gloomy  accounts  firom  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  fact,  this  very  thing  was,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, a  great  damper  to  my  enjoyment  while  abroad.  People  fre- 
quently applied  to  me  to  know  what  security  there  was,  that  the 
American  debts  would  be  finally  paid,  and  the  interest,  in  the  mean 
time,  regularly  discharged.  I  told  them  they  might  rely  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  States,  and  their  ability  to  redeem  their  obliga- 
tions. Nobody  asked  me  whether  there  could  be  a  United  States 
guaranty  to  that  effect,  nor  did  I  suggest  such  an  idea  to  any  one. 
Gentlemen  came  to  me  to  ask  about  the  Massachusetts  bonds.  They 
liked  the  offer  of  five  per  cent,  interest  very  much,  as  this  was  high 
Ibr  an  English  capitalist ;  but  they  wanted  to  know  what  assurance 
I  could  give  that  the  investment  would  be  a  safe  one.  I  went  to 
my  trunk,  and  took  out  an  abstract  of  the  offksial  return  'of  the 
amount  of  the  productive  labor  of  Massachusetts.  I  put  th'is  into 
the  hand  of  one  of  those  inquirers,  and  lold  him  to  take  it  home  and 
study  it.  He  did  so,  and  in  two  days  returned,  and  invested  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  Massachusetts  stock.  Otho?  came, 
and  made  similar  inquiries  as  to  New  York  securities.  I  gave 
them  a  copy  of  the  veiy  able  and  admirable  Report  made  by  your 
townsman,  Mr.  Ruggles,  in  1838,  and  they  came  back  satisfied. 
But  to  none  did  I  suggest,  or  in  the  remotest  manner  hbt,  that  they 
could  look  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  debt.  I  endeavored 
10  uphold  the  credit  of  all  the  States.  I  remembered  that  they  were 
all  my  countrymen,  and  I  stated  facts  in  relatbn  to  each,  as  favor- 
ably as  truth  would  allow.  And  what  happened  then?  Gentle- 
men, it  is  fit  that  you  should  know  that  there  exists  a  certain  dijue 
in  London,  who  are  animated  by  an  unextinguishable  hate  of 
American  credit.  You  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  it  is  tbsk 
daily,  their  incessant,  vocation,  to  endeavor  to  impair  the  credit  of 
eveiy  one  of  the  States,  and  to  represent  the  purchase  of  their  bonds 
as  an  unwise  and  dangerous  investment  of  money.  On  this  sub- 
ject their  ferocity  knows  no  mitigation  :  it  is  deaf  to  all  justice,  and 
proof  against  all  reason.  The  more  you  show  them  it  is  wrong, 
the  more  tenacity  of  nurpose  do  they  exhibit.  That  part  of  the 
publk;  press  over  whttb  thev  have  control  b  furnished,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  with  matter  drawn  from  publk^tions  which  orig^ated  in  this 
city,  and  the  object  of  wbicb  is  to  prove,  that  State  bonds  are  so 
much  waste  paper,  the  State  ha\dng  no  right  to  issue  any  such 
obligations,  their  holders  being,  therefore,  utterly  destitute  of  any 
security.  And  these  miserable  and  contemptible  speoulations  are 
put  into  the  papeis  of  the  lai^est  circulatk)n  in  Eucope,  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  fiora  editorial  sasctbn.  It 
was  under  circumsUnoes  like  these  that  a  large  banking  house  in 
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Londoa  put  to  me^  as  a  lawyer,  the  professional  question,  whether 
the  States  were  empowered  to  issue  evidences  of  debt  payable  by 
the  State.  I  answered  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  were  as  con>- 
pletely  sovereign  as  any  state  in  Europe ;  that  they  had  a  Public 
Faith  to  pledge,  and  did  pledge  it.  This  entire  correspondence 
was  publbhed,  (though  you  might  as  well  get  any  Admin'istration 
editor  in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  a  pair  of  hot  tongs  as  to  insert 
it  in  his  columns,)  in  the  face  of  those  who  have  been  shouting 
in  all  quarters,  that  I  had  a  personal  agency  in  bringing  about  an 
assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  General  Government. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  house  of 
Barings  issued  a  Circular  to  foreign  houses  on  this  subject,  which 
Circular  I  never  saw  till  I  arrived  in  America.  In  this  paper  they 
speak  of  such  an  assumption  or  guaranty ;  but  as  it  went  to  foreign 
houses,  I  never  saw,  ndr  did  I  hear  of  it  till  last  DecembQr>  when  I 
heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Benton.  But  1 
here  wish  again  to  repeat,  that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in 
Europe,  no  Englbh  banker  or  foreign  bond-holder  ever  su^ested 
an  idea  of  such  an  assumption.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  mm  an 
American  citizen  there,  and  not  again  till  my  return  to  this  country. 
I  have  said  that,  owing  to  the  bad  news  which  was  constantly 
received  from  this  country,  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  was  much 
diminished.  I  will  now  say  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
absence,  I  had  the  lowest  hopes,  as  to  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  which  I  ever  indulged.  I  saw  the  ratal  workings  of  the 
experiment,  and  I  saw  thai  nothing  wiser  or  better  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Administration.  And  though  I  knew  that  a  vast  majority  of 
my  countrymen  were  opposed  to  the  existing  policy,  yet  I  did  not 
see  them  sufficiently  roused,  nor  had  I  confidence  that  they  would 
ever  come  to  that  cordial  union  in  relation  to  any  one  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  which  would  enable  them,  as  a  party,  to  take  the 
field  with  any  rational  hope  of  success. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  feelings  which  .possessed  my  mind,  when 
I  first  learned  the  result  of  the  Harrisburgh  Conventbn.  But 
when  I  saw  a  nomination  which,  though  unwelcome  at  first 
to  many,  I  thought  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made, 
and  learned  that  it  was  fast  gainjng  the  approbation  of  all  who 
thought  with  me;  and  above  all,  when  I  beheld  the  warm  en* 
thuslasm  and  the  heartfelt  union  which  soon  animated  their  ranks, 
and  concentrated  their  movements,  I  then  began  to  entertain  a  con- 
fidence that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  my  long- 
suffering  country  would  yet  relieve  herself  from  the  disastrous  con- 
dition to  which  she  had  been  reduced. 

After  a  brief  pause,  Mr.  Webster  said,  I  hope.  Gentlemen,  you 
will  not  be  alarmed,  if  I  take  from  my  notes  one  more  paper. 
I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments  in  briefly  expressing  the  opin- 
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b&s  I  entertain  iti  regard  to  the  sub-Treasury.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  scheme  entirely  new  to  our  history,  and  foreign  to  our 
habitS)  and  to  be  the  last  of  a  series  of  baffled  experiments,  into 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been  lasbed  and 
fatigued  by  the  continued  exercise  of  executive  power,  through 
four  mortal  sessions  of  Congress. 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  system  under  the  Yari* 
ous  aspects  in  which  its  friends  have  supported  it.     What  are  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  ?     The  leading  argument  was  that  of  safety 
to  the  Government.     This  was  a  plan  to  keep  the  public  money 
where  rogues  could  not  run  away  with  it.     Now,  I  think  there  is  a 
way  to  prevent  that,  which  would  be  much  more  efl^tuai ;  and  that 
is,  not  to  trust  rogues  with  the  keeping  of  the  public   money. 
But  as  to  the    notion  of   better    vaults,   and    more    secure,  is 
it  not  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  humbugs  ?     I  do  not   know  in 
which  of  the  bank  vaults  around  me   the  receiver-general   keeps 
his  funds.     If  they  are  in  a  vault  difierent  from  that  which  belongs 
to  the  bank,  I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  no  better  and  no  safer.    It 
is  said,  however,  that  by  this  means  Government  is  to  keep  its  own 
money.     What  does  this  mean  ?     Who  is  that  Government  ?     Who 
b  that  individual  "  I,*'  who  is  to  keep  our  money  in   bis  own 
pocket  ?     Is  not  Government  a  mere  collection  of  agencies  ?     Is  not 
every  dollar  it  possesses  Jn  trust  with  somebody?     It  may  be  pat 
in  vaults  under  a  key,  but  the  key  is  given  to  somebody  to  keep. 
Government  is  not  a  person  with  pockets. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  Government  agents  under  the 
sub-Treasury  are  any  safer  than  the  Government  agents  before  it  vm 
adopted?     Mr.  Wright,  indeed,  has   assured   us  that  the  agents 
under  the  sub-Treasury  are  made  responsible  to  the  people.    But 
how  ?     In  what  respect  ?     The  receiver-general  gives  bonds,  but 
how  is  he  more  responsible  on  that  account  than  the  collector  in 
another  street,  who,  like  him,  receives  the  public  money,  and  Yike 
him  gives  bonds  for  its  safe  keeping  ?     It  is  just  the  same  thing. 
One  of  these  officers  is  just  as  far  from  the  people,  and  iust  as  near 
to  the  people,  as  the  other.     How,  then,  is  the  receiver-genend 
more  directly  responsible?     There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  or 
reason  in  the  whole  matter.     If  the  vaults  ^re  not  better,  is  the 
security  better?     I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the   receiver- 
general  in  this  city  is  a  highly  respectable  man ;  but  where  is  (be 
pixx>f  that  the  Governgient  money  is  any  safer  in  his  vault  than  in 
the  bank  where  he  has  his  office  ?     Suppose  Mr.  Allen  had  a  private 
office  of  his  own  at  a  dbtance  Ctom  the  bank,  and  should  give  the 
same  bonds  he  now  does  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  moneys  intrusted 
to  him ;  how  many  of  you  would  deposit  your  private  funds  in  his  office) 
rather  than  in  a  bank  having  half  a  million  or  a  milUon  of  dollars 
capital,  under  the  government  of  directors  whose  own  fortunes 
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\  were  deposited  in  its  vaults  ?    Try  the  experiment,  and  see  how 

many  would  resort  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  how  many  to  the  banks. 
^  So  far  from  being  safer,  1  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  sub- 

'  Treasur)'  scheme  jeopards  the  public  money,  because  it  multiplies 

'  the  hands  through  which   it   is   to   pass,   and    thereby  multiplies 

the  chances  of  corruption,  or  of  loss.     Your  collector,  Mr.  Iloyt, 
'  receives  the  money  on  duty  bonds.     He  holds  it  subject  to  the 

'  draft  or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  else  is  to  pay  it 

over  to  Mr.  Allen.     If  Mr.  Hoyt  were  dishonest,  might  he  not 
>  have  shared  the  money  before   the  receiver-general  could  ^t  at 

K  it  ?    The  scheme  doubles  the  chances  of  loss  by  doubling  the  bands 

I  which  are  to  keep  the  money. 

I  ^  But  this  scheme  is  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  specie !     I  cer- 

t  tainly  shall  not  detain  you  on  a  matter  with  which  you  are  more 

i  familiar  than  I  am ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.     By  one 

I  clause  of  the  sub-Treasury  law,  one  fourth  of  all  the  duties  bonded 

i  is  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  residue  according  to  the  resolution 

of  1816.     Now,  I  want  to  know  one  thing ;  if  one  of  you  has  a 

custom-house  bond  to  pay,  you  go  to  the  collector  with  a  certified 

f  check,  purporting  to  be  payable  in  $pecie,  for  one  fourth  of  the 

amount,  and  another  check,  in  common  form,  for  the  other  three 

I  fourths.     Does  not  the  collector  receive  these  checks?     That  is 

the  question  I  ask  you.     (Loud  cries  of  "  Yes ! "  "  Yes ! "  "  He 

I  does ! "  '<  He  does  1 ")     Well,  then,  is  not  all  that  part  of  the  law, 

which  requires  the  payment  of  one  fourth  in  specie,  a  mere  sham  ? 

If  you  go  to  him  with  a  draft,  and  demand  specie,  he  will,  no  doubt, 

,  give  it  to  you,  if  you  request  it ;  but  if  not,  he  gives  you  good  notes. 

f  Where,  then,  is  all  this  marching  and  countermarching  of  specie^ 

{  which  was  to  gladden  our  eyes?     Is  it  not  all  humbug?     What 

,  does   the  collector  do  with  the  money  when  he  gets  it?     Does 

he  not  deposit  it  in  a  bank  of  a  very  unsavory  name  ?     I  do  not 

I  certainly  know,  but  I  believe  he  deposits  it  in  the  Bank  of  the 

United  States.     He  afterwards  pays  it  over  to  the  receiver-general, 

and  gives  him  all  the  specie  he  wants ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is 

no  general  use  of  specie  in  the  matter. 

They  speak  about  a  divorce  between  Bank  and  State ;  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  I  ask  you.  Is  not  the  great  amount  of  Govern- 
ment fiinds  at  this  moment  in  safe  keeping  in  some  bank  ?  I  believe 
it  is.  Then  there  is  no  separation.  The  Government  gives  the 
money  to  individuals  to  keep,  and  they,  like  sensible  men,  put  it 
into  bank.  Is  this  separation  ?  If  any  change  b  made  in  the  con- 
nection, it  is  to  render  it  more  close ;  and,  like  other  illicit  connec- 
tions, the  closer  it  is,  the  more  secret  it  is  kept. 

It  is  called  die  <'  Independent  Treasury,"  and  some  of  its  finends 
have  caUed  it  ^'  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence."  Indepeod* 
ence  1  how  ?  ^f  what  ?    It  is  dependent  on  individuals,  who  imme- 
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^tely  go  to  the  bank  ;  and  is  It  to  be  tolerated  tliat  there  should 
be  tbb  outcry  about  the  use  of  specie,  when  here,  you,  in  the  heart 
of  the  commercial  community,  see  and  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  ? 

But  though  at  present  th'is  b  all  sham,  yet  that  power  to  demand 
specie,  which  the  law  contains,  when  its  requirements  shall  cover 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Government,  and  when  that  revenue  shall 
be  large,  may,  in  its  exercise,  become  a  most  dangerous  instrument. 
When  Government  shall  have,  in  the  banks  of  this  city,  twelve  to 
fifteen  millk)ns  of  dollars  on  deposit,  as  it  has  had,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  (jovemment  to  break  down,  at  its  pleasure,  one,  if  not 
all  of  these  institutions.  And  when  you  go  to  the  West,  where 
the  money  b  received  for  the  public  lands,  ever)*  specie-paying 
bank  in  the  country  may,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Govemmeni, 
be  compelled  to  shut  up  its  doors.  — But  thb  Independent  Treas- 
ury b  to  be  independent  of  the  banks !  Well,  if  the  sub-Treasury 
law  b  to  be  called  the  second  Declaration  of  Independence,  then 
there  b  a  third  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  is  the  Treas- 
ury note  law.  How  marvellously  tree  does  that  make  us  of  banks ! 
While  two  miirions  of  these  notes;  bearing  interest,  are  deposited 
there,  —  and  there, — and  there,  —  in  all  these  banks  around  me! 
Deposited  ?  How  deposited  ?  They  are  sold  —  and  how  sold  ? 
They  are  deposited  in  these  banks,  carrying  interest,  while  the  bank 

S'ves  the  (jovemment  authority  to  draw  for  money  as  it  shall  need, 
ow,  I  say  the  bank  mav  make,  not  a  venr  unreasonable,  but  a 
rery  reasonable,  anxnint,  by  the  interest  in  these  notes,  before  it  b 
called  on  to  pay  out  any  of  its  own  money.  One  of  these  accoimts 
between  bank  and  (jovemment  was  examined  by  a  friend  of  mine ; 
I  had  not  myself  time  to  look  at  It.  The  bank  received  Treasury 
notes  bearing  interest :  it  passed  these  to  the  credit  of  Government, 
at  the  nominal  amount :  the  Government  was  then  to  draw  for 
nooney  as  it  wanted  it ;  and,  on  that  single  transaction,  the  bank 
realized  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  interest. 
Now,  this  b  what  I  call  a  third  Declaration  of  Independence ! 
You  know,  by  the  Secretary's  Report,  that  the  Government  has 
already  issued  neari^  the  whole  of  the  five  millkms  authorized  by 
Congress.  Two  millions  lie  in  the  banks,  drawing  interest,  the 
banks  paying  Government  drafts  as  they  come  in.  And  thb  b 
setting  up  for  independence  of  the  banks ! 

Again,  the  fasUon  now  b,  sroce  Mr.  Calhoun  has  forced  the 
Administratk)n  to  insert  in  the  law  the  specie  clause,  for  Govern- 
ment to  discredit  the  use  of  bank  paper  whenever  it  can.  That  b 
the  general  tone  of  the  Government  communications.  Th^  avow 
such  to  be  their  object,  and  I  believe  them.  But  who  can  tdl  the 
oooseauence  of  discreditinff  bank  paper,  if  our  revenues  should  ever 
agaiik  become  what  they  hare  been  m  times  past?    It  b  a  power 
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^  by  which  Government  can  break  the  solvent  banks,  but  can  never 

t  make  the  insdvent  return  to  their  duty.  ' 

But,  then,  it  is  said,  all  tliis  cannot  be  any  great  matter,  because 

Mr.  Wright  tells  us,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  five  millions  of  dollars 

I  will  perform  all  the  operations  of  receipt  and  expenditure.     Now, 

!  that  proposition  depends  upon  Mr.  Wright's  estimate  of  what  the 

\  expenditure  will  be.     Does  he  expect  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard 

i:  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  once  denounced  as  so  extravagant  ? 

I  Does  he  expect  to  reduce  the  thirty-fiine  millions  to  thirteen  mil- 

I  lions  ?  or  will  he  go  below  that  ?     He  does  not  tell  us.     For  my 

own  part,  I  believe  five,  or  five  and  a  half,  millions  would  be  a 

moiety  of  the  average  amount  of  specie  in  all  the  banks  in  the  city. 

;  You  can  judge  for  yourselves  what  must  be  the  effect  of  withdraw-* 

(  ing  one  half  of  all  the  specie  in  these  banks,  and  of  locking  it  up  in 

the  sub-Treasury  vaults. 
^  But  how  does  all  this  stand  with  Mr.  Wright's  main  argument  ? 

,  He  says  that  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  sub-Treasury 

^  law,  is  to  prevent  fluctuations,  by  preventing  the  banks  from  dis- 

;  counting   upon   the  public  money ;   but  if  five  millions  of  dollars 

only  are  needed  for  the  ordinary  Treasury  operations,  can  such  a 
sum  as  this  have  produced  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  commercial 
community  ?  Surely  not.  In  his  printed  speech,  he  says  that  the 
chief  practical  diflference  produced  by  the  law  is,  that  the  money  is 
now  kept  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  used  to  be  kept  by  the  Bank  of 
America.  But  is  that  all  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  specie 
clause  ?     I  suppose  he  knows  that  was  all  a  sham. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  sub-Treasury  scheme.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasure,  you  know  better  than  L 
A  great  part  of  these  operations  take  place  in  your  own  city.  But 
permit  me  now  to  go,  for  a  moment,  into  the  political  objection  to 
this  sub-Treasury  scheme  ;  1  mean  its  utter  omission  of  all  (xmcem 
vnth  the  general  currency  of  the  country.  This  objection  b  car- 
dinal and  decbive.  It  is  this  which  has  roused  the  country,  and 
which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  present  Administratbn.  But  the 
question  is  so  general,  it  has  so  long  been  before  the  country,  and 
so  frequently  discussed  in  all  quarters,  that  I  will  not  farther  extend 
my  remarks  in  regard  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
b  now  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  the  day  rapidly  approaches 
when  their  final  judgment  will  be  pronounced. 

There  b  yet  one  topic  on  which  I  must  detain  you  for  only  a 
moment,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you.  We  have  the  good  fortune, 
under  the  blessing  of  a  benign  Providence,  to  live  m  a  country 
whkh  we  are  proud  of  for  many  things  —  for  its  independence,  for 
its  publks  liberty,  for  its  fi'ee  bstitutions,  for  its  public  spirit,  for  its 
enlightened  patriotbm ;  but  we  are  proud  also, — and  it  b  among 
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those  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud  of,  — we  are  proud  of 
its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  faith,  of  its  substantially  ooirect 
morals  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  country,  since  she  took  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  anM>ng  the  events  which  most  threaten  our 
character  and  standing,  and  which  so  grossly  attach  on  these 
moral  principles  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  us,  are  certain 
sentiments  which  have  been  broached  among  us,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  have  more  supporters  than  they  ought,  because  they  strike  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  social  system.  I  do  not  speak  especially 
of  those  which  have  been  promulgated  by  some  person  in  my  own 
State,  but  of  others  which  go  yet  deeper  into  our  political  condition. 
I  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  one  generaUon  of  men,  acting  under  the 
Constitution,  cannot  bind  another  generation  who  are  to  be  their 
successors ;  on  which  ground  it  is  held,  among  other  things,  that 
State  bonds  are  not  obligatory.  What!  one  generation  cannot 
bind  another?  Where  is  the  line  of  separation?  It  changes 
hourly.  The  American  community  to-day  is  not  the  same  with 
the  American  community  to-morrow.  The  community  in  which  I 
began  this  day  to  address  you,  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  at  this 
moment. 

How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great  truths,  which 
teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourish  and  decay,  states  are  im- 
mortal —  that  political  communities  are  ever  young,  ever  green,  ever 
iBourishing,  ever  identical !  The  individuals  who  compose  them  may 
change,  as  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  change,  but  the  political  com- 
munity still  exists  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as  do  our  bodies  in  their 
natural;  with  this  bnlv  difference  —  that  we  know  that  our  natural 
fiames  must  soon  dissolve,  and  return  to  their  original  dust ;  but,  for 
our  country,  she  yet  lives  —  she  ever  dwells  on  our  hearts  —  and  it 
will,  even  at  that  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  last  aspiration  to 
Heaven,  that  she  may  be  immortal. 
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SPEECH 


DEUVERED   IN   THE  CAPITOL   SQUARE   DURDIO  THE  WHIG   COH- 
VENnON  AT  BICHMOM),  VlROimA,  OCTQBER  6,  IMO 


ViRonoANs :  Tbe  wisdom  of  our  fathers  has  established  for  us  a 
Constitutioii  of  government  which  enables  roe  to  appear  here  to-day, 
and  to  address  }^ou  as  my  fettotO'^itizeru ;  and  half  a  century  of 
experience  has  shown  how  useful  to  our  common  interest,  how 
conducive  to  our  common  renown  and  glory,  is  that  Constitution  by 
which  we  have  been  united.  I  desire  Co  pay  due  honor  to  those 
illustrious  men  who^made  us — the  children  of  those  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  —  members  of  the  same  polidcal  family, 
tied  together  by  the  same  common  destiny,  and  awaiting  the  same 
common  prosperity,  or  common  adversity,  in  all  time  to  come.  It 
b  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  times,  united  with  a  long-cherished 
desire  to  visit  Virginia,  which  has  occasioned  me  the  pleasure  I  enjoy 
of  being  in  the  midst  of  you  all  to-day.    I  have  come  more  for  the 

rirpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  than  of  speaking  to  you  myselH 
have  come  to  mingle  myself  amon?  you ;  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  your  wise  and  patriotic  men ;  that  f  may  improve  my  own  patri- 
otic feeling  by  communication  with  the  chivalrous  spirits  or  this 
Ancient  Dommion.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are,  or  may  be,  some 
questions  of  national  policy,  or  of  constitutional  power,  on  which 
you  and  I  difier,  there  are  some  amiable  persons  who  are  so  very 
considerate  of  your  reputation,  and  of  my  reputation,  as  to  signi^ 
that  they  esteem  it  a  great  breach  of  propriety  that  you  should 
invite  me  to  come  here,  or  that  I  should  accept  your  invitation. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  amiable  persons  will  allay  their  fears. 

If  there  be  imy  question  or  questions  on  which  you  and  I  iHEer 
m  opinion,  those  questions  are  not  to  be  the  topics  of  discussion 
to-day.  No!  We  are  not  quite  soft  enough  for  that.  While  in 
the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  who  is  armed  to  the  teeth 
against  us  both,  and  patting  forth  as  many  hands  as  Briareus 
to  destroy  what  we  think  it  most  important  to  preserve,  does  he 
imagine  that,  at  such  a  moment,  we  shall  be  carrying  on  our  &mi]y 
controversies? — that  we  are  going  to  give  ourselves  those  blows 
which  are  due  to  him  ?  No!  Regarding  him  as  the  enemy  of  our 
oountiy,  we  mean  to  puisue  bim  till  we  bring  him  to  capitulation 
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or  to  ffigfat ;  and  when  we  have  done  that,  if  there  are  any  diP 
ferences  of  opinion  among  us,  we  will  try  to  settle  them  ourselves, 
without  his  advice  or  assistance;  and  we  will  settle  them  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  mutual  kindness.  If  we  do  differ  in  any  of 
our  views,  we  must  settle  that  difference,  not  in  a  spirit  of  exaspera* 
tion,  but  with  nxxieration  —  with  forbearance  —  in  a  spirit  of  amity 
and  brotherhood. 

It  is  an  era  in  my  life  to  find  myself  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  address* 
ing  such  an  assemblage  as  is  now  before  me :  I  feel  it  to  be  such : 
I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  part  which  has  this  day  been 
thrown  upon  me.  But,  although  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  addressed 
an  assembly  of  my  fellow-citizens  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  1  hope 
I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  histoiy,  character,  and 
sentiments  of  this  venerable  State.  The  topics  which  now  are  agi^ 
tating  the  country,  and  which  have  brought  us  all  here  to-K]ay,  have 
no  relation  whatever  with  those  in  which  I  differ  fit)m  the  opinions 
she  has  ever  entertained.  The  grievances  and  the  misgovemment 
which  have  roused  the  country,  pertain  to  that  class  of  subjects 
which  especially  and  peculiarly  belong  to  Virginia,  and  have  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  hbtory.  I  know  somethmg  of  the  com- 
munity amidst  which  I  stand  —  its  dbtinguished  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  civil  liberty,  and  its  habit  for  political  disquisition.  I  know 
that  tlie  landholders  of  Virginia  are  competent,  from  their  education 
and  their  leisure,  to  discuss  political  questions  in  their  elements,  and 
to  look  at  Government  in  its  tendencies,  as  well  as  in  the  measures 
it  may  at  present  pursue.  There  is  a  sleepless  suspick>n,  a  vigilant 
jealousy  of  power,  especially  of  Executive  power,  which  for  three 

Starters  of  a  century  has  marked  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
id  Dominion  ;  and  if  I  have  any  right  conception  of  Uie  evils  of  the 
time,  or  of  the  true  objection  to  the  measures  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, it  is,  that  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  expose  them,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  that  sleepless  jealousy,  that  stem  republican 
scrutiny,  that  acute  and  astute  inspection,  whk^h  have  distingubhed 
the  present  as  they  have  all  preceding  generatk>ns  of  men  in  this 
ancient  Commonwealth.  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  let  me  present  to 
you  my  own  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  public  afiairs. 

In  my  opinbn,  a  decisive  majority  of  all  the  reople  of  the  United 
States  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
existing  Administration.  I  shall  assume  this  in  what  I  have  further 
to  say,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and  I  believe  that  events  are 
on  the  wing,  and  will  soon  take  place,  which  will  proclaim  the  truth 
of  that  position,  and  will  show  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  colleges  m  fiivor  of  a  chanob  of  men.  Taking  this, 
for  the  present,  as  the  true  state  of  political  feeling  and  opinion,  I  next 
call  your  attenti<xi  to  the  fact  of  the  very  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, agitation;  and  I  had  almost  said  commotioni  which  marics  the 
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present  moment  tbiougbout  eveiy  part  of  the  land.  Why  are  these 
vast  assemblages  every  where  congregated  ?  Why,  for  example,  am 
I  here,  five  hundred  miles  from  my  own  place  of  residence,  to  addr^ 
such  an  assembly  of  Virginians  on  political  subjects  ?  And  why  does 
every  day,  in  every  State,  witness  somethbg  of  a  similar  kbd  ?  Has 
this  ever  been  the  case  before  ?  Certainly  not  in  our  time,  and  once 
only  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  There  are  some  present  here  who 
witnessed,  and  there  are  others  who  have  learned  from  the  lips  of 
their  parents,  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  m  1774  and  1775, 
before  the  resort  to  arms  was  had  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  Revo- 
lution. I  speak  now  of  the  time  when  Patrick  Henry,  standing,  as 
we  now  do,  in  the  open  air^  was  addressing  the  Virginians  of  that 
day,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  James  Otis  and  his  associates  were 
making  the  same  rousing  appeal  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts. 
From  that  time  to  thb  there  lias  been  nothmg  in  any  degree  resem- 
bling what  we  now  behold.  This  general  earnestness,  this  universal 
concern  of  all  men  in  relatbn  to  public  afiairs,  is  now  witnessed  tar 
the  first  time  since  the  Revolution.  Do  not  men  abandon  their 
fields  in  the  midst  of  seed-time  —  do  they  not  leave  their  vari- 
ous occupations,  as  you  have  now  done  —  to  attend  to  matters 
which  they  deem  more  important  ?  And  b  it  not  so  through  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  all  over  the  whole  land  ?  Now,  the  important 
question  I  wish  to  put  is  this,  —  and  I  nut  it  as  a  question  fit  for  the 
mind  of  the  statesmen  of  Viiginia,  —  I  propose  it,  with  all  respect, 
to  the  deep  deliberation  and  reflectk>n  of  every  patriotic  man  through- 
out the  country  ;  —  it  is  this :  If  it  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United^  States  has,  for  some  years,  been  opposed  in 
sentiment  to  the  policy  of  the  present  Adminbtration,  wht  is  it 
NECESSARY  that  thcsc  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to 
turn  that  Administration  out  of  power,  and  to  put  better  men  in 
their  places  ?  We  inhabit  a  free  country ;  —  every  office  of  public 
trust  b  in  our  own  hands,  at  the  dbposal  of  the  People's  own  suf- 
frages ;  all  public  concerns  are  controlled  and  managed  by  them, 
at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  the  trust  has  always  been  to  the  ballot- 
box,  as  an  effectual  means  to  keep  the  Government  at  all  times  in 
conformity  with  the  public  will.  How,  then,  has  it  happened  that, 
with  all  this,  such  extraordinary  e&rts  have  been  necessary  to  put 
out  a  particular  Adminbtration  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  done  by  the 
silent  power  of  the  elective  franchbe  ?  Whv  has  not  the  Govern- 
ment been  changed  botli  in  its  policy  and  in  the  men  who  adminbter 
it  ?  I  desire,  from  the  free,  the  thinking  men  of  Virginia,  an  answer 
to  that  question*  When  the  elections  are  every  where  showing  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  People  is  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  ex- 
bting  Adminbtratk)n,  I  desire  them  to  tell  me  how  that  Admmbtra- 
tjon  has  held  its  place  and  pursued  its  own  peculiar  system  of 
measures  so  long  ? 
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My  answer  to  my  own  question  is  this :  In  my  judgment,  it  bts 
come  to  be  true,  in  the  actual  working  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
menty  that  the  Elxecutive  power  has  increased  its  influence  and  its 
patronage  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  counteract  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  People,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  that  majority  has 
not  only  become  very  large,  but  till  it  has  united  in  its  objects  and 
in  its  candidate,  and,  by  a  strenuous  effi>rt,  is  enabled  to  turn  the 
Adminbtration  out  of  power.  I  believe  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Executive  in  our  (jovemment  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminbhed.  I  believe  that  it  does  enable  the  incum- 
bents to  resbt  the  public  will,  until  the  country  b  roused  to  a  high 
and  simultaneous  effi>rt,  and  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  public 
voice  dbmisses  the  unfaithful  servants  from  their  places,  llie  ciu- 
del  of  the  Administration  can  only  be  carried  by  general  storm. 

Now,  I  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  that  thb  Government  can  go  oo 
kmg  in  a  course  of  successful  operation,  if  no  change  can  be  pro- 
duced without  such  an  effi)rt  as  that  in  which  the  People  of  thb 
country  are  now  engaged  ?  I  put  it  to  the  old-fashioned  Republi- 
cans of  Virgmia.  I  ask  them,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  thb 
^£ree  Republican  Government  of  ours  can  last  for  half  a  century 
kmger,  if  its  Adminbtration  cannot  be  changed  without  such  an 
excitement, —  I  may  say  such  a  civil  revolution,  —  as  b  now  in  prog* 
ross,  and,  I  trust,  b  near  its  completbn  7 

I  present  thb  case  as  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  all  proofi  that 
Executive  power  in  thb  country  has  increased,  and  b  dangerous  to 
liberty. 

If  thb  be  so,  then  I  ask.  What  are  the  causes  which  have  given 
and  have  augmented  thb  force  of  Executive  power  ?  The  disci- 
ples of  the  andent  school  of  Virginia  long  entertained  the  opinion 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  encroachment  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment on  the  just  rights  of  the  States ;  but  they  were  also  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the  Executive  power. 
It  becomes  us,  at  a  crbb  like  the  present,  to  recur  to  first  principles 
—  to  go  back  to  our  early  history,  and  to  see  how  the  questbn 
actually  stands. 

You  all  well  know  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the 
government  of  thb  country,  the  great  difficult  its  framers  encountered 
was  with  regard  to  the  Executive  power.  .  it  was  easy  to  establbh  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  second  branch  of  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  Senate,  for  it  was  a  very  obvious  thmg  to  say  that  the 
States  should  be  represented  in  one  House  of  Congress  as  the  People 
were  represented  in  the  other.  But  the  great  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  limit  and  regulate  the  Executive  power  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  while  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  efl^tive  for 
the  purposes  of  Government,  it  should  not  be  able  to  endanger  civil 
libeity.    Our  fathers  had  seen  and  felt  the  inconvenience^  during 
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the  RevolutioQary  War,  of  a  weak  Executive  in  (jovemment  The 
country  had  suffered  much  from  that  cause.  There  was  not  any 
unity  of  purpose  or  efficiency  of  action  in  its  Executive  power.  As 
the  country  had  just  emerged  from  one  war,  and  might  be  plunged 

into  another,  they  were  looking  Intently  to  sucli  a  Constitution  as 
should  secure  an  efficient  Executive.  Perhaps  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  in  this  respect,  they  had  not  better  have  given  less  power 
to  this  branch,  and  taken  all  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want 
of  it,  rather  than  to  hazard  the  granting  of  so  much  as  might  prove 
dangerous  not  only  to  the  other  departments  of  Government,  but  to 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  country  at  large. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  Ls  the  Executive  which  confers  all 
the  favors  of  a  Government,  It  has  the  patronage  in  its  hands,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  augmentation  of  patronage  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  country,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  course  of  things,  and  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  men,  this  patronage  has  greatly  increased. 
We  shall  find  the  expenditures  for  office  have  been  augmented. 
We  shall  find  that  this  is  true  of  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Depart- 
raenu  —  we  shall  find  it  is  true  of  all  the  Departments  ;  of  the  Post- 
Office,  and  especially  of  the  Commercial  Department.  Thus,  to 
take  an  instance  from  one  of  our  great  commercial  cities :  In  the 
custom-house  at  New  York,  the  number  of  officers  has,  in  twelve 
years,  increased  threefold,  and  the  whole  expense,  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Then  there  is  the  power  of  removal — a  power  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  been  exercised  most  remorselessly.  By  whatever 
parly  it  is  wielded,  unless  it  be  called  for  by  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  public  service,  Virginia,  more  than  any  State  of  the  Union, 
has  ever  rejected,  disowned,  disavowed,  the  practice  of  removal  for 
opinion's  sake.  I  do  honor  to  Virginia  in  this  respect.  That 
power  has  been  far  less  practised  in  Virginia  than  in  certain  States 
where  the  Spoils'  doctrine  is  known  to  be  more  popular.  But  this 
power  of  removal,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  lime,  does  exist,  and  I 
have  seen  it  exercised,  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  public 
opinion  tolerated  it,  with  a  most  unsparing  hand. 

I  will  now  say,  however,  that  which  I  admit  to  be  very  presump- 
tuous, because  it  is  said  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  authority  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  your  great  men  —  a  man  belter  acquainted 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  man — a 
man  who  saw  it  in  its  cradle  —  who  held  it  in  his  arms,  as  one  may 
say,  in  its  infancy  —  who  presented  and  recommended  it  to  the 
American  people,  and  who  saw  it  adopted  very  much  under  the 
force  of  his  own  reasoning  and  the  weight  of  his  own  reputation  — 
who  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  prosperous,  to  enjoy  its  highest  hon- 
ors —  and  who  at  last  went  down  to  the  grave  among  ten  thousand 
blessings,  for  which,  morning  and  evening,  he  had  thanked  God  ;  — 
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I  mean  James  Madkoo.  Tel  even  from  this  great  and  good  man, 
whom  I  hold  to  be  chief  among  the  just  interpreters  of  the 
Constitution,  I  am  constrained,  however  presumptuous  it  may  be 
considered,  to  differ  in  relation  to  one  of  his  interpretations  of  that 
instrument.  I  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  power 
of  removal  from  oflSce  does  exist  in  the  Constitution  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  diffisrent  view  of  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was  wrong ;  that  in  me  would  be  too  hazardous. 
I  advert  to  this  here,  to  show  that  I  am  not  now  for  the  first  time 
preaching  against  the  danger  of  an  increase  of  Elxecutive  power ; 
ibr  when  the  subject  was  in  discussion  before  Congress,  in  1835, 1 
expressed  there  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  now  uttered,  and 
which  have  been  only  the  more  confirmed  by  recent  experience. 
The  power  of  removal  places  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  livmg,  the 
daily  bread  of  men,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  and  doesi 
thereby,  produce  a  vast  mass  of  Executive  influence  and  control. 
Then,  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Executive  power 
acts  constantly ;  it  is  always  in  being*— always  in  the  citadel  and 
on  the  lookout ;  and  it  has,  besides,  entire  unity  of  puipose.  They 
who  are  in,  have  but  one  object,  which  is  to  keep  all  others  out ; 
while  those  who  are  not  in  office,  and  who  desire  a  change,  have  a 
variety  of  different  objects,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  di&rent  parts 
of  the  country.  One  complains  of  one  thing,  another  of  another ; 
and,  ordinarily,  there  is  no  strict  unity  of  object,  nor  agreement  on 
candidates,  nor  concert  of  action ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those 
wielding  power  within  the  citadel  are  ablie  to  keep  the  others  out, 
though  they  mav  be  more  numerous.  Hence  we  have  seen  an 
AdmmistratkHi,  though  in  a  minority,  yet  by  the  continued  exercise 
of  power,  able  to  brmg  over  a  majority  of  the  People's  Representa- 
tives to  the  support  of  such  a  measure  as  the  sub-Treasury,  which, 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  received  but  litde  fiivor  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Again ;  though  it  may  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable,  yet, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  means  by  which  the  Executive  power 
has  risen  to  its  present  threatening  height,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
power  of —  I  will  not  say  a  pensioned  —  but  of  a  patronized  press. 
Of  all  things  in  a  popular  Government,  a  Gavenment  Press  b  the 
most  to  be  dreaded.  The  press  iiimishes  the  only  usual  means  of 
public  address  ;  and  if  Government,  by  supporting,  comes  to  control 
it,  then  they  take  to  themselves,  at  the  publk)  expense,  the  great 
channel  of  all  communicatbn  to  the  People.  Unless  France  bd  an 
exception,  where  the  minister  regularly  demands  so  many  thousand 
francs  for  the  management  of  the  public  press,  I  know  of  no  Crovem* 
ment  in  the  world  where  the  press  is  avowedly  patronized  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  is  in  this  country.    Have  not  you,  men  of  Virginiai 
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been  mortified  to  witness  the  importance  which  is  attached,  at  Wash- 
bgton,  to  the  election  of  a  Public  Printer? — to  observe  the  great 
anxiety  and  solicitude  which  even  your  own  friends  have  been 

obliged  10  exercise  to  keep  lliat  appointinenl  out  of  the  bauds  of 
•  Executive  power  ?  One  of  the  6rst  things  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done,  is,  when  a  new  Administration  shall  come  in,  to 
separate  tlie  Government  Press  from  the  politics  of  the  country. 
I  don't  want  the  Government  printer  to  preach  politics  to  the  People ; 
because  I  know  beforehand  wliat  politics  he  will  preach  —  it  will  all 
be  one  h  Triumpke  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  page  to  the  end 
of  the  last  paragraph.  I  am  for  cutting  off  this  power  from  the 
Executive!  Give  the  People  fair  play.  I  say.  Give  the  People 
fair  play.  If  they  think  the  Government  is  in  error,  or  that  better 
men  may  be  found  to  administer  it,  give  them  a  chance  to  turn  the 
present  men  out,  and  put  better  men  in ;  but  don't  let  them  be 
compelled  to  give  their  money  to  pay  a  man  to  persuade  them  not 
to  change  the  Government. 

Well,  there  are  still  other  modes  by  which  Executive  power  is 
established  and  confirmed.  The  first  thing  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  draw 
strict  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  party  feel- 
ings of  men.  This  is  a  topic  which  might  lead  me  very  far  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  have  overturned  all  popular  Govern- 
ments. It  is  the  nature  of  men  to  be  credulous  and  confiding 
toward  their  friends.  If  there  exists  in  the  country  a  powerful  party, 
and  if  the  head  of  that  party  be  the  head  of  the  Government,  and, 
avowing  himself  the  head  of  that  party,  gives  thanks  for  the  public 
honors  he  has  received,  not  to  the  country,  but  to  his  party,  llien  we 
can  see  the  causes  in  operation,  which,  according  to  the  well-known 
character  and  tendencies  of  man,  lead  us  to  give  undue  trust  and 
confidence  to  party  favorites.  Why,  Gentlemen,  kings  and  queens 
of  old,  and  probably  in  modem  times,  have  had  their  favorites,  and 
they  have  given  them  unbounded  trust.  Well,  there  are  sometimes 
among  the  people  persons  who  are  no  wiser  than  kings  and  queens, 
who  have  favorites  also,  and  give  to  tliose  favorites  the  same  blind 
trust  and  confidence.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  — nay,  sometimes  im- 
possible—  to  convince  a  party  that  the  man  at  its  head  exercises  an 
undue  amount  of  power.  They  say,  "  He  is  our  friend  ;  the  more 
power  he  wields,  die  better  for  us,  because  he  will  wield  it  for  our 
benefit.'*  There  are  two  sorts  of  Republicans  in  the  world  :  one  is 
a  very  good  sort  ;  the  other,  1  think,  quite  indifferent.  The  latter 
care  not  what  power  persons  in  office  possess,  if  they  have  the  elec- 
tion of  those  persons.  They  are  quite  willing  their  favorites  should 
exercise  all  power,  and  are  perfectly  content  with  the  tendencies  of 
Government  to  an  elective  despotism,  if  they  may  choose  the  man  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  a  chance  of  being 
chosen  themselves.     That  is  one  sort  of  Republicanism.     But  that 
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18  not  our  AmericaQ  liberty  ;  that  is  not  the  Republicanism  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Virginia*  Virginians 
do  not  rush  out  into  that  extravagant  con6dence  in  men  ;  they  are 
for  restrainmg  power  by  law ;  they  are  for  hedging  in  and  strictly 
guarding  all  who  exercise  it.  They  look  upon  all  who  are  in  office 
as  limited  agents,  and  will  not  tepose  too  much  trust  in  any.  That 
is  American  Republicanism.  What  was  it  that  Thomas  Jetktsoa 
said  with  so  much  emphasis  ?  "  Have  we  found  angels  in  the  form 
of  men  to  govern  us? "  However  it  might  have  b^n  then,  we  of 
this  day  may  answer,  No,  no.  We  have'  found  them  at  least  like 
others,  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  In  the  same  spirit  he  has 
said,  an  elective  despotism  is  not  th^  Government  we  fought  ibr. 
And  that  is  true.  Our  fathers  fought  for  a  limited  Government 
—-a  Government  hedged  all  round  with  securities — or, as  I  heard  a 
distingu'ished  son  of  Virginia  say,  one  fenced  in  with  ten  rails  and  a 
top  rider. 

Gentlemen,  a  dbtinguished  lover  of  liberty  of  our  own  time,  in 
another  hemisphere,  said,  with  apparent  paradox,  thiit  the  quantity 
of  liberty  in  any  country  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  restraint ; 
because,  if  Government  is  restrained  firom  putting  its  hand  upon 
you,  to  that  extent  you  are  free ;  and  all  regular  liberty  consbts  in 
putting  restraints  upon  Government  and  individuals,  so  that  they 
shall  not  interfere  with  your  freedom  of  action  and  purpose.  You 
may  easily  simplify  Government ;  shallow  thinkers  talk  of  a  simple 
Government ;  Turkey  is  the  simplest  Government  in  the  world. 
But  if  you  wish  to  secure  entire  personal  liberty,  you  must  multiply 
restraints  upon  the  Government,  so  that  it  cannot  go  farther  than 
the  public  good  requires.  Then  you  may  be  free,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Another  great  power  by  which  Executive  influence  augments 
itself,  especially  when  the  man  who  wields  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
a  party,  consists  in  the  use  of  names.  Mirabeau  said  that  words 
are  things ;  and  so  they  are.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  often 
fraudulent  things,  though  always  possessed  of  real  power.  The 
faculty  of  taking  to  ourselves  a  popular  name,  and  giving  an  un- 
popular narhe  to  an  adversary,  is  a  faculty  of  very  great  concern  in 
politics.  I  put  it  to  you.  Gentlemen,  whether,  for  the  last  month  or 
two,  the  whole  power  of  this  Government  has  not  consisted  chieflv 
in  the  discharge  of  a  shower  of  hard  names.  Have  you,  for  a  month 
past,  heard  any  man  defend  the  sub-Treasury  7  Have  you  seen  any 
man,  during  that  time,  bum  his  fingers  by  taking  hold  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett's Militia  prmect?  Their  whole  resort  has  been  to  pour  out 
upon  us  a  tide  of  denunciation  as  aristocrats,  aristocrats ;  taking  to 
themselves,  the  meanwhile,  the  well-deserved  de«gnatu>n  of  true 
Democrats.  How  cheering,  how  delightful,  that  a  man,  independ- 
ent of  any  regard  to  his  own  character  or  worth,  may  thus  range 
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himself  under  a  banner  the  most  acceptable  of  all  others  to  hb 
fellow-citizens !  It  is  with  false  patriotism  as  with  base  money ; 
all  relies  on  the  stamp.     It  does  not  wish  to  be  weighed ;  it  hates 

the  scales  ;  it  Is  thrown  into  horrors  at  the  crucible ;  it  must  all  go  by 
tale  ;  it  holds  out  the  King's  head,  with  his  name  and  superscrip- 
tion, and,  if  challenged,  replies.  Do  you  not  see  the  stamp  on  my 
forehead  ?  I  belong  to  tlie  Democratic  family — make  me  current. 
But  we  hve  in  an  age  too  enlightened  to  be  gulled  by  this  business 
of  stamping  ;  we  have  learned  to  inquire  into  the  true  nature  and 
value  of  things.  Democracy  most  surely  is  not  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  of  respect.  Our  Government  is  a  Constitutional,  Democratic 
Republican  Government ;  and  if  they  mean  that  only,  there  is  none 
will  dispute  thai  they  are  good  Democrats.  But  if  they  set  up 
qualifications  and  distinctions,  —  if  there  are  genera  and  species,  —  it 
may  require  twenty  political  Linnaeuses  to  say  to  which  classifica- 
tion they  belong. 

There  is  another  contrivance  for  the  increase  of  Executive  pow- 
er, which  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  true  patriots,  and  against  which, 
in  an  especial  manner,  General  Washington  has  left  us  his  farewell 
injunction  ;  1  mean  the  constant  recurrence  to  local  differences, 
prejudices,  and  jealousies.  That  is  the  great  bane  and  curse  of 
this  lovely  country  of  ours.  That  country  extends  over  a  vast 
territory  ;  hence  there  are  few  from  among  us  in  Massachusetts 
who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intercourse  with  our  friends 
in  Virginia,  and  but  few  of  you  who  visit  us  in  Massachusetts :  the 
South  is  still  more  remote ;  the  difference  which  exists  in  habits  and 
pursuits  between  us,  enables  the  enemy  to  sow  tares  by  exciting 
local  prejudices  on  hotli  sides.  Sentiments  are  mutually  ascribed  to 
us  which  neither  ever  entertained.  By  this  means  a  party  press  is 
enabled  to  destroy  that  generous  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  should 
exist  between  us.  All  patriotic  men  ought  carefully  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  effects  of  arts  like  these. 

And  here  1  am  brought  to  advert,  for  one  moment,  to  what  I  con- 
stantly see  in  all  the  Administration  papers,  from  Baltimore  south. 
It  is  one  perpetual  outcry,  admonishing  the  People  of  the  South 
that  their  own  State  Governments,  and  the  property  they  hold  under 
them,  are  not  secure  if  they  admit  a  Northern  man  to  any  consider- 
able share  in  the  administration  of  the  General  Government.  You 
all  know  that  that  is  the  universal  cry.  Now,  1  have  spoken  my 
sentiments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Virginia,  though  not  actually 
within  the  State,  in  June  last,  and  again  in  the  heart  of  Massachu- 
setts in  July,  so  that  it  is  not  now  that  I  proclaim  them  for  the  first 
time.  But  further ;  ten  years  ago,  when  obliged  to  speak  on  this 
same  subject,  I  uttered  the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  and 
to  the  absence  of  all  power  in  Congress  to  interfere,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  with  that  subject.  I  shall  ask  some  friend  connected 
VOL.  lu.  68 
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with  the  press  to  circulate  in  Virginia  what  I  said  on  tliis  subject  m 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  January^  1830.*     I  have  DoUiicg 

*  The  following  is  the  pasnge  to  which  Mr.  'Webster  refi^xred : — 
Extract  from  Mr.  Webster**  Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Hayne^  Jatutary  21, 1830. 

*♦  At  the  very  fint  Congreas,  petitiona  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  presented, 
if  I  mistake  not,  from  difierent  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
the  Abolition  of  Slaverv  took  a  lead,  and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  pnyini 
Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it  possessed.  This  meojo- 
rial  was  referred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  select  committee,  consbt- 
ing  of  Mr.  Foster  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Haot- 
ingdon  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia — all  of  them, 
Sir,  as  you  will  observe.  Northern  men  but  the  last.  This  conmiittee  made  a 
report,  which  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  there  cod- 
sidered  and  discussed  on  several  days  ;  and,  being  amended,  although  witiwot 
material  alteration,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct  propositions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  —  First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  that 
Congress  cannot,  prior  to  the  year  lti08,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  then  existing  shoula  think  proper  to  admit; 
second,  that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  StaU^ 
from  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fbrriea 
eoontries.  On  this  proposition,  our  early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  thit 
traffic  are  founded*  The  third  jproposition,  and  that  which  bears  on  the  present 
question,  was  expressed  in  the  toUowing  terms :  — 

*^  *  Hesolvedy  Tnat  Congress  have  no  authoritv  to  interfere  in  the  eroanciptti<n 
of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  ot  the  States,  it  remaining  with  the 
several  States  alone  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  therein  which  humanit/  and 
true  policy  may  require.' 

**  This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  nAj 
as  March,  1790.  And  now,  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
remind  him  that  not  only  were  the  select  committee  who  reported  the  resolution, 
with  a  single  exception,  all  Northern  men,  but  also,  that,  of  the  members  then 
oomposing  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  believe  nearlj  tvo 
thirds,  were  Northern  men  also. 

'*  The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions  in  its  journal ;  and  from  that  daj 
to  this  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Coqgrpss  had  any  m- 
thori^  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  Statei. 
No  Northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in 
either  House  m  Congress. 

^*  The  fears  of  the  South  —  whatever  fears  they  might  have  entertained— were 
allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision,  and  so  remained  until  they  were 
excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it 
became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so  by  some  political  persons,  to  find  an  onrarr- 
ing  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  Northern  men  from  confidence  and  from  lead  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was  raised,  ^^^ 
feelings  industriously  excited,  that  the  influence  of  Northern  men  in  the  public 
counsels  would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

**  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  this  gross  and  enormous  iojuftiee 
toward  the  whole  North  has  not  wrought  opon  me  to  chan^  my  opinions  or  mj 
political  conduct.  I  hope  I  am  above  violating  my  principles  even  under  the 
smart  of  injury  and  false  imputations.  Unjust  suspicion  and  undeserved  n- 
proach,  whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  1  tmat, 
nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitutional  duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it— 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  Oovemments.    It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  ^^ 

«*  I  go  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is ;  but  I  am  reflolred 
not  to  submit  in  silence  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  individoall/i  ^ 
against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust;  accusations  which  impale  to 
us  a  dispoaitioB  to  evade  the  ooastitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the  powers 
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to  add  to  or  to  subtract  from  what  I  then  sdd.    I  cominend  It  to  yotv 

attention,  or  rather  I  desire  you  to  look  at  it.     I  hold  that  Congre^ 

is  absolutely  precluded  from  interfering  in  any  manner,  direct  or 

indirect,  with  this,  as  with  any  other  of  the  institutions  of  the  States. 

(The  cheering  was  here  loud  and  long  continued,  and  a  voice  from 

the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  We  wish  this  could  be  heard  from  Mary- 

.  land  to  Louisiana,  and  we  desire  that  the  sentiment  just  expressed 

s  may  be  repeated.     Repeat,  repeat!")     Well,  I  repeat  it  —  pro- 

^  claim  it  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds -^  tell  it  to  all  your  friends 

*  —  (cries  of  "  We  will !  We  will  I '') — tell  it,  I  say,  that  standing  here 

K  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  beneath  an  October  sun,  in  the  midst  of 

this  assemblage,  before  the  entire  country,  and  upon  all  the  responsi- 

^,  bility  which  belongs  to  me,  I  say  that  there  »  no  power,  direct  or 

t  indirect,  in  Congress  or  the  General  Government,  to  interfere  in  the 

slightest  degree  with  the  institutions  of  the  South. 
^  And   now,  said  Mr.  Webster,  I  ask  you  only  to  do  me  one 

favor.     I  ask  you  to  carry  that  paper  home ;  read  it ;  read  it  to  your 
^^  neighbors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  cry,  "  Shall  Mr.  Webster^  the 

^  Abolitionist y  be  allowed  to  profane  the  soil  of  Virginia  ? "  that  you 

k  will  tell  them  that,  in  ccmnection  with  tlie  doctrine  in  that  speech,  I 

hold  that  there  are  two  governments  over  us,  each  possessing  its  own 
distinct  authority,  with  which  the  other  may  not  interfere.     I  may 
%  differ  from  you .  in  some  things,  but  I  will  here  say  that,  as  to  the 

doctrines  of  State  Rights,  as  held  by  Mr.  Madison  m  his  last  days,  I 
\  do  not  know  that  we  differ  at  all ;  yet  I  am  one,  and  among  the 

9  foremost,  to  hold  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  these 

'  Governments  to  preserve,  and  that  he  is  no  true  friend  to  either 

'  who  does  not  labor  to  preserve,  a  true  distinction  between  both. 

[:  We  may  no|  all  see  the  line  which  divides  them  alike ;  but  all 

I  honest  men  know  that  there  is  a  line,  and  they  all  fear  to  go  either 

\  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  it.     It  is  this  balance  between  the 

General  and  the  State  Governments  which  has  preserved  the  coun- 
^  try  in  unexampled  prosperity  for  fifty  years;   and  the  destruction 

\  of  this  just  balance  will  be  the  destruction  of  our  GroverDment. 

«  What  I  believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  I  hold  as  firmly 

■*  as  any  man.     Do  I  not  belong  to  a  State  ?  and,  may  I  not  say,  to  a 

^  State  which  has  done  something  to  give  herself  renown,  and  to  her 


r 


*  the  Government  oyer  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  conditiin  of  the  States. 
^  AH  such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever  made, — all  insini&tions  of  the  ex- 

*  isience  of  any  such  purpose,  —  I  know  and  feel  to  be  groundless  and  injurious. 
«>  And  we  must  confide  in  Southern  genUemen  themselves  >  we  must  trust  to  those 

*  whose  integrity,  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of  Reeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to 
i.  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  wno  possess  the  means  of  its  diSnsioii 

with  the  Southern  public  \  and  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  publie 

i  of  its  prejudices.    But  in  the  mean  time,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to 

S  act  justly,  whether  those  towuds  whom  that  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with 

i  eandoi  or  with  eoBtnmely." 
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sons  some  little  share  of  participated  distmction  ?  I  say  a|[ain,  that 
the  upholding  of  State  Kights,  oq  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  just 
powers  of  Congress,  upon  the  other,  is  equally  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  our. free  Republican  Grovemment. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  those  measures  of  the  General  Government  which  have 
caused  the  existing  excitement  throughout  the  country.  I  will  pass 
rapidly  over  them.  I  t\eed  not  argue  to  you  Democrats  the  question 
of  the  sub-Treasury,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
to  you  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  oill.  Into  which  of  your  mountains 
has  not  its  discussion  penetrated  ?  Up  which  of  all  your  winding 
streams  has  not  its  echo  floated  ?  I  am  sure  he  roust  be  very  tired 
of  it  himself.  Remember  always  that  the  great  principle  of  the 
Constitution  on  that  subject  is,  that  the  militia  is  the  militia  of  the 
States,  aid  not  of  the  General  Government ;  and  being  thus  the 
militia  of  the  States,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Constitution  worded 
with  greater  care,  and  with  a  more  scrupulous  jealousy,  than  that 
which  grants  and  limits  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  Does  it  sa^ 
that  Congress  may  make  use  of  the  militia  as  it  pleases? — that  it 
may  call  them  out  for  drill  and  discipline  under  its  own  pay  ?  No 
such  thing.  The  terms  used  are  the  most  precise  and  particular: 
'^  Congress  may  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  invasion."  These  three 
cases  are  specifled,  and  these  are  all.  Call  out  the  militia  to  drill 
them?  to  discipline  them?  to  march  the  militia  of  Virginia  to 
Wheeling  to  be  drilled  ?  Why,  such  a  thing  never  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  man  —  never,  never.  What  b  not  very  usual 
in  the  Constitution,  aiter  this  specific  enumeration  of  powers, 
it  adds  a  negative  in  those  golden  words,  reserving  to  the  States  the 
appointment  of  oflicers  and  the  training  of  the  militia.  That's  it. 
Read  this  clause,  and  then  read  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  project  that  the 
militia  are  to  be  trained  by  the  President  t  Look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  that.  I  do  Virginia  no  more  than  justice  when  I  say  that 
she  first  laid  hold  upon  this  monstrous  project,  and  has  continued 
to  denounce  It,  till  she  has  made  its  author's  heart  sick  ;  and  she 
don't  mean  to  pardon  it  even  now. 

As  to  the  sub-Treasury,  the  subject  is  worn  out.  The  topic 
is  almost  as  empty  of  new  ideas  as  the  Treasury  itself  is  of 
money.  I  had,  the  other  day,  the  honor  to  address  an  assem- 
blage of  the  merchants  of  New  York.  I  asked  them,  amonf 
other  things,  whether  this  eternal  cry  about  a  separation  oF 
Bank  and  State  was  not  all  mockery  and  humbug ;  and  thou- 
sands of  merchants,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject, 
cried,  "  Yes,  yes  ;  it  is ! "  The  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
funds  of  the  Government  are  just  as  mucn  in  the  custody  of  the 
banks  at  this  moment  as  they  ever  were ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
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believe  that,  under  that  law,  there  does  exist,  whenever  the  revenues 
of  the  country  shall  be  uncommonly  large,  a  power  to  stop  at  pleas- 
sure  all  the  solvent  banks  in  the  community.  Such  is  the  opinion 
every  where  held  by  the  best  informed  men  in  the  commercial  parts 
of  the  country. 

There  is  another  expedient  to  augment  Executive  power  quite 
novel  in  its  character.  I  refer  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  to  select  from  among  the  appropriations  of  Congress  such, 
as  he  may  suppose  the  state  of  the  Treasury  most  to  justify,  and  to 
give  or  withhold  the  public  money  accordingly.  This  is  certainly 
a  marvellously  Democratic  doctrine.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
emphasis  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  specific  appropriations?  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  requires 
them  to  be  specific.  If  Ck)ngress,  for  instance,  appropriate  so  many 
dollars  for  the  building  of  ships,  no  part  of  the  money  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pay  of  sailors  or  marines.  This  is  the  common  rule. 
But  how  has  this  subject  been  treated  in  regard  to  those  objects 
over  which  this  Presidential  discretion  extends?  The  appropria- 
tions are  specific  still ;  but  then  a  specific  power  is  given  to  the 
President  to  dispense  with  the  restriction ;  and  thus  one  specific  b 
set  against  the  other.  Let  this  process  be  carried  but  one  step 
farther,  and,  although  there  may  be  a  variety  of  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  have  entire  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  Elxecutive  discretion,  that  the  President  will  make 
the  proper  selections  from  among  them,  therefore  we  may  enact,  of 
say  it  shall  be  enacted,  that  what  little  money  there  may  at  any 
time  be  found  in  the  Treasury,  the  President  may  expend  very  much 
according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  topic  I  must  not  omit.  I  am  now  endeavor* 
ing  to  prove  that,  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  descendants  and  disciples  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Revolution,  are  most  called  to  repudiate  and  to  condemn  the 
doctrines  of  this  Administration.  I  call  upon  you  to  apply  to  this 
Administration  all  that  body  of  political  truth  which  you  have 
learned  from  Henry,  from  Jefferson,  from  Madison,  from  Wythe, 
and  that  whole  constellation  of  Revolutionary  worthies,  of  whom 
you  are  justly  proud,  and  under  this  light  to  examine  and  to  say 
whether  this  present  only  Democratic  Administration  are  the  favor- 
ers of  civil  liberty  and  of  State  Rights,  or  the  reverse.  And,  in 
furtherance  of  this  design,  I  call  your  attentipn  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President,  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  right  and  practice  of  the  States  to 
contract  debts  for  their  own  purposes.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  what 
a  deadly  blow  they  have  struck  at  the  just  authority  and  rights  of 
the  States?  Let  us  follow  this  matter  out  a  little.  In  the  palmy 
times  of  the  Treastiry,  when  it  was  hot  only  full  but  overflowing 
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with  the  public  mooey,  the  States,  to  a  yeiy  coonderable  exteot, 
engaged  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  and,  in  coDsequence  of 
doing  so,  had  occasion  to  bonow  money.     We  all  know  that  mooej 
can  be  had  on  much  cheaper  terms  on  the  other  coDtioent  than  oo 
this:   hence  the  bonds  ot  the  States  went  abroad^  and  ibsorbeii 
capital  in  Europe;  and  so  long  as  their  credit  was  unassailed  and 
lemaioed  sound,  this  was  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  at  veij 
reasonable  rates^    During  this  process,  and  while  a  number  of  tk 
States  had  thus  their  State  securities  in  the  foreign  market,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opening  Message  to  Coogresi 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  comes  out  with  a  series  of 
the  most  discouraging  and  most  disparaging  remarks  on  the  credit  of 
aU  the  States.     He  tells  Congress  that  the  States  will  repent  what 
they  have  done,  and  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  debts  ihey 
have  contracted  ;  and  this  dSicial  language  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  the  Legislature  goes  out  into  the  very  market  where  these  State 
bonds  are  held  for  sale.    Then  comes  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, with  a  report  in  the  same  strain,  giving  it  as  his  opinbn  tbat 
the  States  have  gone  too  fiu*  in  this  assumpuon  of  liabilities.    Bat 
the  thing  does  not  stop  here.    Mr.  Benton  brings  forward  a  resola* 
tion  in  the  Senate  declaring  that  the  General  Government  ought  not 
to  assume'  these  debts  of  the  States :  that  resolutioD  is  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  that  committee  make  a  report  upon  the  subject  as 
long  as  yonder  bridge,  ^though  not,  I  believe,  as  much  travelled  or  as 
often  gone  over,)  the  wnole  object  and  tendencv  o[  which  is  to  dis- 
parage the  credit  of  the  States ;  and  then  Mr.  Grundy  makes  a 
speech  upon  it.    What  had  Mr.  Benton  or  Mr.  Grundy  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?     Were  they  called  on  to  guaranty  the  debts  of  Vir- 
ginia or  of  Maryland  ?     Yet  the  effect  veiy  naturally  and  in- 
evitably was,  to  depress  the  value  of  State  securities  in  the  foreiga 
market.    I  was  in  Europe  last  summer.    Massachusetts  bad  her 
bonds  in  that  market :  and  what  did  I  see  ?     The  most  miserable, 
pitiful,  execrable  lucubrations  taken  from  the  Adminbtratbn  press 
in  New  York,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  States  had  not  sove^ 
eignty  enough  to  contract  debts.     These  wretched  productions  d^ 
dared  that  the  bonds  issued  by  the  States  of  this  Union  were  all 
void  ;  that  they  were  no  better  than  waste  paper ;  and  exhorted 
European  capitalists  not  to  touch  one  of  them.    These  articles, 
coming,  as  they  did,  from  this  side  the  water,  were  all  seized  on 
with  avidity,  and  put  into  circulation  in  the  leading  journals  all  over 
Europe :  at  the  same  time,  the  Administration  press  in  this  cwDtij, 
unrebuked  by  the  Government,  put  forth  arguments  going  to  show 
that  Virginia  has  no  authority  to  contract  a  debt  in  the  name  and  oo 
the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  Massachusetts  is  so  com' 
pletely  shorn  of  every  particle  of  sovereigD^y  whatever,  that  she 
can  issue  no  public  secunty  of  any  kind  on  whieh  to  borrow  moaef ! 
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And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights !  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  was 
called  on  to  meet  thb  question,  and  I  told  those  who  put  to  me  the 
inquiry,  that  the  States  of  the  American  Union  were,  in  this  respect, 
just  as  sovereign  as  any  of  tlieir  states  in  Europe.  I  held  a  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  which  was  published  at  large ;  .and  for 
that — yes,  for  defending  State  Rights  before  the  face  of  all  Europe — 
I  have  been  denounced  as  one  who  wants  the  General  Government 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States  —  as  one  who  has  conspired  to 
buy  up  British  Whigs  with  foreign  gold !  All  this,  however,  has 
not  ruffled  my  temper.     I  have  seen  it  all  with  composure. 

But  I  confess  there  is  one  thing  which  has  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
my  mind.  It  is  what  appears  to  be  a  studied  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  this  whole  Administration,  including  its  head,  to  fix  a  spot  upon 
the  good  name  of  the  early  founders  of  our  Constitution.  Read  the 
letter  of  the  President  to  some  of  his  firiends  in  Kentucky  —  to 
what  he  calls  '<  the  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky.''  (I  should 
like  much  to  know  what  constitutes  the  Democracy  of  a  State.) 
These  good  friends  of  the  President  write  to  him  that  the  entire 
Democracy  of  the  State  is  with  him,  and  he  writes  back  how  hap* 
py  he  is  to  hear  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  State  comes  to  the 
vote,  and  two  thirds  of  the  People  of  the  State  are  found  to  be 
against  him ;  yet  still  he  clasps  to  his  breast,  with  exultation,  the 
'<  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky ! "  And  so  it  will  be  a  month 
hence.  General  Harrison  will  have  been  elected  by  a  simultaneous 
rush  of  the  free  voters  of  the  whole  Unbn ;  yet  Mr.  Van 
Buren  will  still  insist  that  he  has  in  his  favor  **  the  entire  Democ- 
racy" of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  does,  in  that 
letter,  ascribe  to  President  Washington,  in  1791,  and  to  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1816,  corrupt  motives  for  their  public  conduct,  t 
may  forgive  this,  but  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  ask  you  to.  read  that 
letter,  and  one  other  written  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  then,  if  it 
comes  in  your  way,  I  ask  you  to  peruse  an  address  put  forth  by  the 
Administratbn  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  What  do 
you  think  they  say  ?  You,  countrymen  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madi* 
son,  of  Henry,  of  Wythe,  of  the  Lees,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits 
of  the  same  order,  —  jrou,  who  inherit  the  soil  and  the  principles  of 
those  men  who  shed  their  blood  for  our  national  independence, — 
what  do  you  think  they  say  of  your  fathers  and  of  my  fathers  ? 
Why,  that,  in  all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  that  great  struggle, 
they  meant,  not  independence,  tu>t  civil  liberty,  not  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Republican  Government,  but  merely  to  transfer  the 
Throne  from  England  to  America,  and  to  be  themselves  Peers  and 
NoUes  around  it !  Does  it  not  disturb  the  blood  of  Virginians  to 
hear  language  lik6  diis?    I  do  say  that  this  attempt  to  scorch 

the  fair,  unsullied  reputation  of  our  ancestors ;  but  no,  no,  — 

they  cannot  scotch  it;  it  will  go  through  a  hotter  furnace  than  any 
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tbeir  detractioa  can  kindle,  and  even  the  smdl  of  fire  shall  noC  be 
upon  tbeir  sannents.  Yet  it  does  raise  one's  indignation  to  see 
roen^  certainly  not  the  greatest  o[  all  benefactors  of  their  country, 
thus  attempt  to  blight  the  fame  of  men  both  then  and  ever  since  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  among  her  greatest  and  lier  best  of 
friends. 

While  speaking  of  the  attacks  of  this  Administration  on  State 
Rights,  I  should  not  do  mv  duty  if  I  omitted  to  notice  the  outrage 
recently  perpetrated  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  Sute  and 
People  ol  New  Jersey.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
New  Jersey,  like  the  other  States,  is  entitled  to  have  a  certain  quota 
of  Representatives  in  Congress ;  and  she  chooses  them  on  general 
ticket  or  in  districts,  as  she  thinks  fit.  The  right  to  have  a  specific 
number  of  Representatives  b  a  State  Right  under  the  Constitution. 
Under*  the  constitutbnal  guaranty  of  this  right,  New  Jersey  sends 
up  to  the  House  of  Representatives  her  proper  number  of  men. 
Now,  I  say  that,  by  universal  principles,  although  Congress  be  the 
ludge,  in  the  last  resort,  of ^  the  election  return  and  qualification  of 
her  own  members,  those  who  bring  hi  their  hand  the  prescribed  evi- 
dence of  their  election,  by  the  people  of  any  State,  are  entitled  to 
take  their  seats  upon  the  floor  of  that  House,  and  to  hold  them  unul 
disturbed  by  proof  preferred  on  petition.  That  this  is  so,  must  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  those  members  who  voted  them  out  of 
their  seats  possessed  no  better  or  other  means  of  proving  their  own 
right  to  sit  and  to  vote  on  that  question,  than  that  held  by  any  one 
of  those  whom  they  excluded.-  Were  there  other  States  situated 
precisely  in  this  respect  as  New  Jersey,  would  it  not  be  as  (Si  ir  far 
the  New  Jersey  members  to  vote  these  Representatives  out  of  the 
Representative  Hall  as  it  was  lor  them  to  vote  hers  out  ?  I  think 
It  is  Virginia  law -^  it  is  at  least  pkntation  hw,  that  is  to  say,  the 
law  of  common  sense,  and  that  is  very  good  law — that,  until  the 
House  b  organized,  be  whp  has  the  evidence  of  his  return  as  a 
Representative  elected  by  the  people  of  his  district,  b  entitled  to 
take  hb  seat.  But  the  Representatives  of  New  Jersey,  with  thb 
evidence  in  their  hand,  were  voted  out  of  their  seau ;  their  com- 
petitors, while  the  evidence  was  still  under  examinatkm,  were  voted 
m,  and  immediately  gave  their  complacent  votes  fi>r  the  8ub*Trea»- 
nry  bill. 
;^    Gentlemen,  I  ^nnot  forget  where  I  am.    I  canix>t  forget  bow  ofteo 

{ou  have  heard  t^ese  subjects  discussed  by  hr  abler  hands  than  mine. 
will  not  fujiher  dwell  upon  these  topk».  The  time  has  come  when 
the  public  mind  b  «eany  made  up,  and  b  vety  shortly  about  to 
settle  these  questions,  together  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  far 
many  years  to  come.  I  am  only  desirous  of  keeping  myself  to 
the  line  of  remark  with  which  I  commenced.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  enemy  has  been  driven  to  hb  last  citadel.    He  takes  to  himself 
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a  popular  name,  while  beneath  its  cover  he  fires  all  manner  of  abuse 
upon  hb  adversaries.  That  seems  to  be  his  only  remaining  mode 
of  warfare.  ^  If  you  ask  him  what  are  his  pretensions  to  the  hondn 
and  confidence  of  the. country,  hb  answer  b,  ^'  I  am  a  Democrat" 
But  are  you  not  in  bve  with  Mr.  Poinsett's  bill  ?  The  answer  still 
is,  "  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  support  all  the  measures  of  this  Demo- 
cratic Administration."/  But  do  you  approve  of  the  turning  out  of 
the  members  from  New  Jersey  ?  "  O  yes,  because  the  words  are 
written  on  our  banner,  (words  actually  placed  on  one  of  the  Ad- 
ministration flags  in  a  procession  in  the  interior  of  New  York,)  *  Th€ 
Democracy  scorns  the  Broad  Seal  of  New  Jersey  J  " 
f  My  friends,  I  only  desire  that  the  professions  and  principles  of  thb 
Administration  may  be  examined.  We  are  coming  to  those  times 
when  mere  professions  can  no  longer  deceive.  Virginia  has  once 
been  deceived  by  them ;  but  that  day  is  past ;  the  times  are  coming  — 
they  are,  I  trust,  just  at  hand  —  when  that  distinguished  son  of  Vir* 
ginia,  that  eminent  and  patriotic  citizen  who  has  been  put  in  nom- 
ination for  the  Chief  Executive  office  under  this  Government,  will 
be  elected  by  the  unbought,  unconstrained  suffrages  of  his  country* 
men.  To  that  event  I  look  forward  with  as  much  certainty  as  to 
the  duration  of  his  life.  } 

My  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  North 
has  been  extensive  ;  and  I  believe  that,  from  Pennsylvania  east, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  New  England,  with  the  ^^ 

solitary  exception,  probably,  of  New  Hampshire,  —  I  say,  I  have  '     'J^^ 

not  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  will  go 
for  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison  for  the  Presidency. 
Of  my  native  State  of  New  Hampshire  I  shall  always  speak  with 
respect.  I  believe  that  the  very  foundations  of  her  granite  hUb 
begin  to  shake ;  indeed,  my  only  fear  for  her  b,  that  she  will  come 
into  the  great  family  of  her  sister  States  only  when  her  aid  is  no 
longer  needed,  and  therefore  too  late  for  her  own  reputation. 
I  Fellow-citizens  :  We  are  on  a  great  march  to  the  triumphant  vic- 
tory of  the  principles  of  liberfy  over  Executive  power.  If  we  do 
not  accomplish  it  now,  the  future,  I  own,  appears  to  me  full  of  dark- 
ness and  of  douDt.  If  the  American  People  shall  sanction  the 
course  and  the  principles  of  this  Administration,  I,  for  one,  though 
I  have  been  thought  hitherto  of  rather  a  sanguine  temperameijt,J 
shall  ^  begin  not  a  little  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  But  I  will  not 
despair  of  it.  The  public  mind  is  aroused  ;  men  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves  ;  and,  when  they  do  this,  they  are  not  far  from 
a  right  decision.  There  is  now  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, who  seem  beginning,  at  length,  to  fear  for  the  perpetuity 
of  their  power,  to  excite  a  feeling  of  acrimony  and  bitterness  among 
neighbors.  Have  you  not  seen  this,  particularly  of  late,  in  the  Ad- 
ministration papers  ?     Be  above  it.     Tell  your  neighbors  that  we  are 
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all  embarked  in  one  cause,  and  that  we  must  sink  or  swim  together* 
Invite  them,  not  in  a  taunting,  but  in  a  generous  and  a  temperato 
spirit,  to  come  forth  and  argue  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  to 
see  if  they  can  give  good  and  solid  reasons  why  there  should  not  be 
a  change.  Yes,  a  change.  I  said  when  I  was  m  Baltimore,  in 
May  last,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  the  cry,  the  universal  cry,  b  for  a 
change.  However  well  many  may  think  of  the  motives  and 
designs  of  the  existbg  Administration,  they  see  that  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  securing  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
ibr  a  change.  Let  us  revile  nobody ;  let  us  repel  nobody.  They 
desire  but  light ;  let  us  give  it  to  them.  Let  us  discuss  with  moder- 
ation and  coobess  the  great  topics  of  public  policy,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  all  men  of  American  heart  ana  feeling  mto  what  1  sincerely 
believe  to  be  the  true  American  cause.  I£>w  shall  I  —  ^-4ow 
'SiRrU-I — express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  this  generation  to  preserve  toai  destruction  our  free  and  happy 
lepublican  institutions  ?  Who  shall  spread  fatal  dissensions  among 
us  ?  Are  we  not  together  under  one  common  Groveroment,  to  ob- 
tab  which  the  Mood  of  your  fathers  and  of  mine  was  poured  out 
together  b  the  same  hard-fixight  fields?  Nay,  does  imagination 
itself,  b  its  highest  flight,  suggest  any  thing  b  the  form  of  political 
institutions  for  which  you  would  exchange  these  dearly-bought  con- 
stitutions of  our  own  ?  For  my  part,  having  now  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  when  men  begb  to  reflect  upon  the  [^t,  I  love  to 
draw  around  me  b  thought  those  pure  and  glorious  spirits  who 
achieved  our  Revolution,  and  established  our  forms  ot  Govern* 
ment.  I  cannot  find  a  deeper  or  more  fervent  sentiment  b  my 
heart  than  that  these  precious  institutions  and  liberties  which  we 
enjoy  may  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity ;  that 
they  may  terminate  onl^  with  the  termbation  of  all  thbgs  earthly, 
—  when  the  worid  itself  shall  termbate  — 

*«  When,  wn^ped  in  flames,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thonders  shake  the  worid  below."    i 
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REMARKS 

TO  TH£  LADIES  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA;  OCTOBER  5,  184a 


Mr.  Wbbstsr  addreMed  the  Viigima  Convention,  at  Richmond,  on  the  5th 
of  October.  '  During  his  short  visit  to  the  city,  several  friends  called  on  him,  of 
coarse ;  but  he  was  unable  to  return  their  visits,  or  to  pay  his  respects  to  their 
fiunilies,  for  want  of  time.  It  was  suggested  that  the  ladies  who  might  desire  to 
do  BO  should  assemble  in  the  ^  Iiog  Cabin,"  and  that  he  should  there  pay  his  re- 
spects to  them.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  building  quite  full.  On  being 
introduced  to  them,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  by  Mr.  Ltohs,  Mr.  Wsbstbe 
addressed  them  in  the  following  speech :  — 

Ladies  :  I  am  very  sure  I  owe  the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy  to 
your  kind  disposition  which  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  thanks  and  my  respects  to  you  thus  coliecdvely,  since  the  short- 
ness of  my  stay  in  the  city  does  not  allow  me  the  happiness  of  call- 
ing upon  those,  severally  and  individually,  fix)m  members  of  whose 
families  I  have  received  kindness  and  notice.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and  hearty  thanks,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  to  your  fathers,  your  husbands,  and  your 
brothers,  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  I  have  received  ever  since  I 
came  among  you.  This  is  registered,  I  assure  you,  on  a  gratefiil 
heart,  in  characters  of  an  enduring  nature.  The  rough  contests  of 
the  political  world  are  not  suited  to  the  dignity  and  the  delicacy  of 
your  sex ;  but  you  possess  the  intelligence  to  know  how  much  of 
that  happiness  which  you  are  entitled  to  hope  for,  both  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children,  depends  on  the  right  administration  of 
Government,  and  a  proper  tone  of  public  morals.  That  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  moral  perceptions  of  woman  are  both  quicker  and 
juster  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  adminis- 
tration of  Government  whose  object  is  merely  the  protection  of  in- 
dustry, the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  securing  to  enterprise 
its  due  reward.  I  speak  of  Government  in  a  somewhat  higher  point 
of  view ;  I  speak  of  it  in  regard  to  its  mfluence  on  the  morals  and 
sentiments  of  the  community.  We  live  in  an  age  distinguished  for 
great  benevolent  exertion,  in  which  the  affluent  are  consecrating  the 
means  they  possess  to  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  academies,  to 
the  building  of  churches,  to  the  suppcHt  of  religion  and  religkms 
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worship,  to  the  encouragement  of  schools,  lyceums,  and  athenaeums, 
and  other  means  of  general  popular  instruction.  This  is  all  well;  it 
is  admirable ;  it  augurs  well  for  the  prospects  of  ensuing  generations. 
But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  amidst  all  this  activity  and  s&eal 
of  the  good  and  the  benevolent,  the  influence  of  Government,  on  the 
morals  and  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  or  underrated.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  its  indirect  influ- 
ence, of  the  power  of  its  example,  and  the  general  tone  which  it 
inspires* 

A  popular  Government,  in  all  these  respects,  is  a  most  powerful 
mstitution;  more  powerful,  as  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me, 
than  the  influence  of  most  other  human  institutions  put  together, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  its  character.  Its  example, 
h&  tone,  whether  of  respect  or  disrespect  to  moral  obligation^  is  most 
fakiportant  to  human  happiness ;  it  is  among  those  things  which  most 
affect  the  political  morals  of  mankind,  and  their  general  morals  also. 
I  advert  to  this,  because  there  has  been  put  forth,  in  modem  times, 
the  false  maxim  that  there  is  one  morality  for  politics,  tind  another 
morality  for  other  things ;  that,  in  their  political  conduct  to  their 
opponents,  men  ma^  say  and  do  that  which  they  would  never  thmk 
of  saying  or  doing  m  \bi6  pet^onal  relations  of  private  life.  There 
his  been  openly  announced  a  sentiment,  which  I  consider  as  the 
very  concrete  cxf  false  morality,  which  declares  that  **  all  is  fair  in 
politics."  If  a  man  sp«aks  fafeely  or  calumniously  of  his  neighbor, 
and  is  reproached  for  the  ojfence,  the  ready  excuse  is'  this :  "  It  was 
m  fehtion  to  public  and  political  matters ;  I  cherished  no  personal 
91-wiU  whatever  against  that  individual^  but  quite  the  contrary ;  I 

rke  of  my  adversaiy  merely  as  a  political  man."  In  my  opinion, 
day  is  coming  when  falsehood  will  stand  for  falsehood,  and  cal* 
umny  will  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  the  commandment,  whether  it 
be  committed  pditically  or  in  the  concerns  of  private  life. 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  community,  and, 
more  especially,  by  the  tiainbg  and  instraction  of  the  young,  that 
woman  performs  her  part  towai^s  die  preservation  of  a  fi^  Govern^- 
meat.  It  is  genetally  admitted  that  public  liberty,  die  perpetuity 
Iff  a  free  constttudon,  rests  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
community  which  enjoys  it.  How  is  that  virtue  to  be  inspired,  and 
faow  is  that  intdligence  to  be  communicated?  Bonaparte  once 
asked  Madame  de  Stael  in  what  manner  he  could  most  promote 
the  hajppiness  of  France.  Her  reply  is  foil  of  political  wisdom. 
She  said,  <<  Instruct  the  modiers  of  the  French  people."  Mothers 
are,  indeed,  the  afl^tionate  and  effective  teachers  of  the  human 
race.  The  mother  begins  her  process  of  training  with  the  infant  in 
ber  amis.  It  is  she  who  directs,  so  to  speak,  its  first  mental  and 
•piritual  pulsations.  She  conductB  it  along  the  impressible  yeais 
crt*  childhood  and  youth,  and  hopes  to  deliver  it  to  die  rouj^  con* 
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tests  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  armed  by  those  good  principles 

which  her  child  has  received  from  maternal  care  and  love. 

If  we  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  mothera  of 
'  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we  see?  We  behold  so  many  artificers 
working,  not  on  frail  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the  immortal 
mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to  exist  forever. 
We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and  genius  present  the  mimic 
man  upon  the  canvass  ;  we  admire  and  celebrate  the  sculptor  who 
works  out  that  same  image  in  enduring  marble ;  but  how  insignifi- 
cant are  these  achievements,  though  the  highest  and  the  fairest  in 
all  the  departments  of  art,  in  comparison  with  the  great  vocation 
of  human  mothers!  They  work,  nof  upon  the  canvass  that  shall 
fail,  or  the  marble  that  shall  crumble  into  dust,  but  upon  mind, 
upon  spirit,  whieh  is  to  last  forever,  and  which  is  to  bear,  for  good  or 
evil,  throughout  its  duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions  which 
bless  our  country  depends  upon  the  habits  of  virtue  and  the  preva- 
lence of  knowledge  and  of  education.  Knowledge  does  not  com- 
prise all  which  is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education.  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained ; 
true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired  ;  a  profound  religious 
feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. All  this  is  comprised  in  educat'ton.  Mothers  who 
are  faithful  to  this  great  duty  will  tell  their  children  that  neither  in 
political  nor  in  any  other  concerns  of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw 
iVunself  from  the  perpetual  obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty  ; 
that  in  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a  just  respon- 
sibility ;  and  that  in  no  condition  is  he  warranted  in  trifling  with 
important  rights  and  obligations.  They  will  impress  upon  their 
children  the  truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can  be  called  to 
perform  ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocently  trifle  with  his  vote ;  that 
every  free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and  that 
every  man  and  every  measure  he  supports  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  incul- 
cation of  high  and  pure  morals,  such  as  these,  that,  in  a  fi^ee  Re- 
public, woman  performs  her  sacred  duly,  and  fulfils  her  destiny. 
The  French,  as  you  know,  are  remarkable  for  their  fondness  for 
sententious  phrases,  in  which  much  meaning  is  condensed  into  a 
small  space.  I  noticed  lately,  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  the  books 
of  popular  instruction  in  France,  this  motto :  "  Pour  instruction  on 
the  heads  of  the  people!  you  owe  them  that  baptism."  And,  cer- 
tainly, if  there  be  any  duty  which  may  be  described  by  a  reference 
to  that  great  institute  of  religion,  —  a  duty  approaching  it  in  impor- 
tance, perhaps  next  to  it  in  obligation,  —  it  is  this. 
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I  know  jou  hardly  expect  me  to  address  you  on  the  popular 
political  topics  of  the  day.  You  read  enough,  you  hear  quite 
enough,  on  those  subjects.  You  expect  me  only  to  meet  you,  and 
to  tender  my  profound  thanks  for  this  marked  proof  of  your  regard, 
Imd  will  kindly  receive  the  assurances  with  which  I  tender  to  you, 
CO  porting,  my  afl^tionate  respects  and  best  wishes. 
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REMARKS 


UPON  THAT  PART  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGt  WHICH  RK- 
LATES  TO  THE  REVENUE  AND  FINANCES,  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,  DECEMBER  16  AND  17,  1840. 

The  motion  Bubmttted  by  Mr.  WRtCHT,  on  Monday,  14th  inst.,  proposing  to 
refer  so  rauch  of  the  President's  Message  as  relates  to  the  FinAnces,  to  the  Coro- 
mittee  on  Finance,  coming  up  for  consideration  — 

Mr.  Webster  rote,  and  addressed  the  Senate  nearly  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President  :  It  has  not  been  without  great  reluctance  that  I 
have  risen  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  Message  of  the  President,  es- 
pecially at  this  early  period  of  the  session.  I  have  no  wish  to  causCi 
or  to  witness,  a  prolonged,  and  angry,  and  exciting  discussion  on  the 
topics  it  contains.  The  Message  is,  mainly,  devoted  to  an  elaborate 
and  plausible  defence  of  the  course  of  the  existing  Administration  ; 
it  dwells  on  the  subjects  which  have  been  so  long  discussed  among 
us  —  on  banks  and  banking,  on  the  excess  of  commerce  and  spec- 
ulation, on  the  State  debts,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  them,  on 
the  sub-Treasury,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  Independent  Treas- 
ury, as  others  have  denominated  it.  I  propose  now; to  deal  with 
none  of  these  points.  So  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  merits  or  character  of  the  Administration,  they  have,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  been  passed  upon  by  the  country ;  and  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  reargue  any  of  them.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  what,  in  relation  to  all  these  things,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  people  of  the  tJnited  States, 
by  their  decision  in  the  late  election.  It  appears,  however,  thus 
far,  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  nation  to  change  the  Adminbtration 
of  the  Government.  All  I  purpose  at  this  time  to  do  is,  to  present 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  speaking  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  only,  without  recurring  to  the  past,  or  speculating 
as  to  the  future.  Yet  I  suppose  that  some  proper  forecast,  some 
disposition  to  provide  for  what  is  before  us,  naturally  mixes  itself  up, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  all  inquiries  of  this  sort. 

In  this  view,  I  shall  submit  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  Message  of 
the  President ;  but  I  deem  it  necessary  to  preface  what  I  shall  say 
with  some  few  prelinxiDaiy  remarks. 
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And,  first,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  unfounded  or  erroneous  impressions  are  communicated  to  the 
people  by  that  document,  in  several  respects.  In  this  point  of  view 
1  first  notice  what  the  President  says  in  the  eighth  page.  He  there 
represents  it  as  the  great  distinctive  principle  —  the  grand  difierence 
in  the  characters  of  our  public  men  —  that  of  one  class  of  them  it 
has  been  the  constant  object  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  public  debt, 
and  with  another  to  prevent  and  to  discharge  it.  This  I  consider 
as  an  unfounded  imputation  on  those  who  have  conducted  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country.  The  President  says  "  he  has  deemed  this 
brief  summary  of  our  fiscal  afi!airs  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  a  duty  specially  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Constitution.  It  will 
serve  also  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  principles  by  which  he  has 
been  guided  in  reference  to  two  contested  pomts  in  our  public  pol- 
icy, which  were  earliest  in  their  development,  and  have  been  more 
important  in  their  consequences  than  any  that  have  arisen  under  our 
system  of  government :  he  alludes  to  a  national  debt  and  a  National 
Bank."  About  a  National  Bank  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say ; 
but  here  it  is  officially  announced  to  us  that  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
tested question  in  the  country  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  a 
national  debt,  as  if  there  were  public  men  who  wished  a  national 
debt,  to  be  created  and  perpetuated  for  its  own  sake !  Now,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Senate,  whether  there  has  ever  existed  in  the  country 
any  party,  at  any  time,  which  avowed  itself  in  favor  of  a  national 
debt,  per  se,  as  a  thing  desirable  ?  Does  the  history  of  the  past 
debts  contracted  by  the  Government  lay  the  least  foundation  for 
any  such  assertion  ?  The  first  national  debt  we  have  had  was  the 
loan  negotiated  in  Holland,  by  John  Adams.  None,  I  presume, 
ever  doubted  the  policy  of  such  a  loan,  in  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Then  there  came  the  debt  contracted  for 
the  pay  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
or  rather  by  the  country  through  that  Congress.  Next  were  the 
debts  incurred  during  the  war  by  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  war.  Provision  was  made  for  discharging  these  debts 
as  the  cost  of  our  Revolution :  can  any  body  object  to  a  debt  like 
this  ?  Of  the  same  character  were  the  loans  made  by  Government 
to  carry  on  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal national  debts  we  have  ever  contracted,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
It  singularly  unfortunate  that  what  looks  so  much  like  an  imputation 
on  those  who  authorized  these  loans  should  come  from  the  head  of 
an  Administration  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
commenced  a  national  debt  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

And  now  to  proceed  to  the  actual  state  of  the  nuances. 

The  Message,  though  it  does  not  call  the  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  national  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  a  national  debt,  yet  admits  that  there  are  Treasury 
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notes  outstanding,  and  bearing  interest,  to  the  amount  of  four  and  a 
half  millions ;  and  I  see,  connected  with  this,  other  important  and 
leading  truths,  very  necessary  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would 
look  out  beforehand  that  they  may  provide  for  the  future. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  is,  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  during  the  term  of  the  present  Administration  have 
greatly  exceeded. its  income,  I  shall  not  now  argue  the  questioa 
whether  these  expenditures  have  been  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
necessary  or  unnecessary.  I  am  looking  at  the  facts  in  a  financial 
view,  purely  —  and  1  say  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  puhlk 
expenditure  has  exceeded  the  public  income  at  the  rate  o/sevew 
MILLIONS  or  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,     This  is  easily  demonstrated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fii-st  year  of  this  presidential  term, 
in  January,  1837,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  was  reserved  from  distribution  by  what  haa 
usually  been  called  the  Deposit  Act,  The  intention  of  Congress 
was  to  reserve  five  millions  only  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  uncer* 
tainty  which  attended  the  mode  of  effecting  this  result,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  calculations,  wishing  to  be,  at  least,  on  the  safe  side,  it 
turned  out  that  the  sum  actually  reserved  was  six  millions.  Here, 
then,  was  this  amount  in  the  Treasury^  on  the  first  of  January,  1837, 
Events  occurred  during  that  year  which  induced  Congress  to  mod- 
ify the  deposit  act,  so  as  to  bring  back  again  into  the  Treasury  the 
fourth  instalment  of  the  sum  to  be  deposited  with  the  States,  which 
amounted  to  nine  millions.  I  find,  further,  from  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
that,  for  the  stock  for  the  United  Stales  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  wliich  bonds  had  been  given  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,  which  bonds  are  now  paid, 
there  have  been  received  eight  millions.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  all 
Items  of  a  pree:;isting  fund,  no  part  of  which  has  accrued  since  Jan- 
uary, 1837. 

To  these  I  may  add  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  running  on 
interest,  (four  and  a  half  millions ;)  and  the  whole  forms  an  aggre- 
gate of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  of  surplus,  in 
addition  to  the  current  revenue,  which  have  been  expended  in  three 
and  a  half  or  four  years  —  excepting,  of  course,  what  may  remain 
in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  that  term.  Here,  then,  has  the  Gov- 
ernment been  expending  money  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eight  millions 
per  annum  beyond  its  income.  What  state  of  things  is  that?  Sup- 
pose it  should  go  on.  Does  not  every  man  see  that  we  have  a  vast 
debt  immediately  before  us? 

But  is  this  all?  —  is  this  all?    I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  one 

respect  at  least,  it  is  not  all.     The  Treasury,  I  think,  has  not  duly 

distinguished,  in  reference  to  one  important  branch  of  its  administra- 

tbn,  between  Treasury  funds  proper,  and  a  trust  fund,  set  apart  by 
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treaty  stipulation^  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Indiao 
tribes.  I  say  the  Treasury  has  taken,  as  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  which  properly  belongs  to  a  trust  fund  which  the  Gov- 
eminent  engaged  to  invest  in  permanent  stocks  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  Indian  tribes.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  look  a  little  into 
these  trust  funds.  By  our  treaty  with  the  Chk;kasaws,  the  psoceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  that  tribe, 
were  to  be  invested  in  permanent  stocks,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  tribe.  At  the  date  of  the  last  communication  which  1 
find,  from  the  Treasury,  the  amount  received  on  these  sales  was 
^2,498,000  06.  Bonds  had  been  purchased  to  the  amount  of 
^1,994,141  03;  but  as  some  of  these  bonds  were  purchased  at 
rates  above  par,  the  sums  vested  in  them  amounted  to  $2,028,678  54. 
This  would  leave  a  balance  of  $369,000  uninvested  at  that  time ; 
and  the  Secretary  informs  us  that  the  portion  of  it  which  bad  been 
received  from  the  land  offices  had  been  ^*  mixed  up  in  the  general 
fimd."  Here,  then,  is  one  item  of  trust  money — money  not  our 
own — which  has  been  mixed  up  with  our  own  money,  and  received 
as  part  of  the  available  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The  stocks  pur* 
chased  for  the  Chk^kasaws  appear  to  be  as  follows:  — 


Xkmkmr 

ifBmia, 

195  Ttn. 

ISS  fk>. 

65   do. 

1   do. 

65Alft. 

990  do. 

flOO  do. 

•no  do. 

161  Ind. 

41  do. 

3  Ohio 

IMd. 

I  do. 

1  do. 

1  do. 

Jplj, 


Philultlpliia,    . 
do.  . 

Treuuror*!  ofllee,TeD.  9Sth  January  and  July, 


hUarut^  wfcu'a 


.Y. 
do. 


do. 


JhtarMl,   «JkM 


lit  Jaanary  and 
do. 


lit  Monday  Hay  and  Nov. 
dob  do.  do, 


Phomiz  Bank,  N. 
do.       do.       d 
Union  Banli,  N.Orloana  lit  Monday  Juno  and  Dee. 
Commorcial  Bank,  do.        do.  do.  do. 

Now  York,  ....   lit  Janvaiy  and  lat  July, 


8tb  Pobniaiy  and  Angoat, 
do.  do. 


Timu  ra- 


184S. 
1653. 
1861. 


1859. 
1865. 


1806. 
1857. 


do. latJanaary,  andqaartorly, 

Amoaot  of  Stock  Ibr  Chickaaawi,    .    .    . 


.  1856. 

Ad  libltiin 
.  1849. 
.  1844. 
.  187a 


RtU 


jffM*nt 


•1,000 
1,000 


35,000 
15,000 
50,000 


TVaL 


$195,000  fO 
185,000  00 

65,000  00 
1,066  60 

65,000  00 
950,000  00 
500,000  00 
500,000  00 
161,000  00 

41,000  00 

[   100,000  00 

30,091  80 
13,000  00 
]I,9S3  00 
6,149  57 


$1,904,141  03 


As  a  matter  of  account  and  book-keeping,  this  might  be  thought 
ocMrrect,  or  it  might  not ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
keep  a  separate  account  for  fiinds  thus  held  in  trust,  as  eveiy  private 
mdividual  does,  who  is  made  a  Uustee  for  the  interests  of  others. 
If  the  facts  are  as  I  have  gathered  from  the  report  submitted  to  Ckm- 
gress,  here  are  three  or  faax  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  tni^t 
fiind  not  invested,  and  which  remain  vet  to  be  invested  for  the  ben- 
efit of  these  Indian  tribes.  As  to  the  rates  at  which  these  bonds 
were  purchased,  I  find  it  stated  that  one  ''k>t"  of  Alabama  bonds 
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was  taken,  March  31,  1836,  at  4^ 
immediately  after,  at  4;   others,  in 

March,  1837,  at  1  per  cent.  off.  Tennessee  bonds  were  purchased 
at  par;  Ohio  bonds  at  W-^if  advance ;  P&rt  of  the  Maryland  bonds 
at  3  per  cent*  off,  part  at  1  per  cent.  o%  and  part  at  14-^  advance. 
So  much  for  the  investment  under  the  treaty  with  the  Chicka- 
saws.  But  we  have  other  treaties  presenting  a  more  important  case. 
We  have  treaties  with  eight  tribes  of  Indians,  by  which  treaties  the 
United  States  stipulated  to  invest  the  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
the  l^nds  ceded  by  them  in  State  stocks.  Take,  for  example,  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
article  of  the  treaty  is  in  these  words :  — 

^  Art  2.  In  consideration  of  the  cession  contained  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, the  United  States  a^ee  to  the  following  stipulations  on  tlieir  part:  First, 
to  invest  the  sum  of  9300,000  in  such  safe  and  profitable  State  stocks  as  the 
President  may  direct,  and  to  pay  to  the  chiefii  and  braves  as  aforesaid,  annu- 
ally, forever,  an  income  c^  not  leas  than  five  per  eaiL  thereon." 

The  stipulations  in  the  other  treaties  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  whole  amount  thus  agreed  to  be  bvested  for  the  eight  tribes, 
by  treaties,  mostly  entered  into  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  is 
$2,580,100.  This  appears  from  the  following  statement,  which  I 
find  in  the  documents:  — 


Staiemeni  exhibiting  the  ,^mo%mt  of  InUrttA  appropriated  by  Congress  to  pay 
the  following  JnbeSf  in  lieu  qftneesHng  the  Sums,  proviaed  by  the  Treaties^ 


Jfamu  tf  TVAm. 


Mf»8Udt$. 


Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  . 

Osages, 

Delftwares,.    .    •    .    .    . 
Sioux  of  Mississippi,    .    . 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi, 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri, . 
Winnebagoes,     ..... 

Creeks, 

lowas, 


$200,000 

09,120 

46,060 
300,000 
200,000 
157,400 
1,100,000 
350,000 
157,500 


12,580,100 


Ud    iy    Cam- 


$12,000 

3,456 

2,304 
15,000 
10,000 

7,870 
55,000 
17,500 

7,875 


$131,005 


TVMtfM. 


Resolution  of  the  Sen- 

ata 
Resolution  of  the  Sen-* 

ate,  Jan.  Id,  183a 
Treaty,  1832. 
Treaty,  SepL  29, 1837. 
Treaty,  Oct  21, 1837. 
Trea^,  Oct21,1837. 
Treaty,  Not.  1, 1837.^ 
Treaty,  Nov.  23, 1838. 
Treaty,  1837. 


Now,  Sir,  not  one  dollar  of  all  this  has  been  investecE.  The  Teiy 
statement  which  I  have  quoted  shows  this.  That  statement  declares 
that,  instead  of  investing  this  lai^  sum,  according  to  contract,  the 
United  States  pays  interest  upoo  it,  as  upon  a  debt. 
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We  are  indebted,  therefore,  to  these  Iixfians  in  the  whole  aasooot 
we  agreed  to  pay  for  these  lands,  which  bsfve  been  transfenred  to 
IIS,  surveyed,  put  in  market,  and  large  poftions  of  which,  I  suppose, 
bave,  ere  this,  been  disposed  of.  We  promised  to  bvest  the  pro- 
ceeds for  their  beneBt  —  which  has  not  been  done.  Instead  of 
asking  for  money  wherewith  to  purchase  these  stocks,  the  Treasury 
has  been  contented  to  ask  for  the  amount  of  interest  only,  holding 
the  United  States  debtors  to  the  Indians,  whereby  a  debt,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  the  whole  amount  of  this  trust  fund,  is 
created,  and  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  debt  due  by  the 
Government.  I  do  not  say  it  roust  be  paid  to-day,  or  to-raortow  ; 
but  it  is  an  outstanding  debt.  The  Goreniment  is  under  an  un«» 
discharged  treaty  obligation  to  raise  the  money,  and  with  it  to  buy 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

In  addition  to  all  thb,  there  will  be  found,  I  bave  no  doubt,  a 
heavy  amount  of  outstanding  debts  due  for  public  works,  expenses 
growing  out  of  army  operations  in  Florida,  indemnities  for  Indiav 
spoliations  in  the  South  and  West,  and  springing  from  a  variety  of 
other  sources. 

Now,  Sir,  I  a|;Tee  with  all  that  is  said  m  the  Message  as  to  the 
great  impolicy,  in  time  of  peace,  of  commencing  a  public  debt ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  rather  extraordinary  and  inappropriate  in  the 
President  to  admonish  others  against  such  a  measure,  with  all  >these 
foots  immediately  before  him.  In  principle,  there  is  no  difierence, 
as  to  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  whether  it  be  by  issuing  stock, 
redeemable  after  a  certain  period,  or  by  issuing  Treasury  notes, 
which  are  renewable,  and  constantly  renewed ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
difference  in  point  of*  expediency,  none  can  entertain  any  great 
doubt  wHicfa  of  the  two  forms  b  best*  Treasury  notes  are  certain* 
ly  not  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

Now,  we  fine!  the  existence  of  this  public  debt  as  eariy  as  the 
existence  of  the  present  Administration  itself.  It  began  at  the  called 
session,  in  September,  1837.  ^From  the  date  of  the  first  Treasury 
note  bill,  in  October,  1837,  there  has  been  no  moment  in  which  the 
Government  has  not  been  in  debt  for  bonowed  money.  The  Sec* 
retary  says  it  Is  not  expected  that  the  Treasury  notes  now  out  can 
be  pakl  off  earlier  than  in  March,  1842.  In  whatever  soft  words 
he  chobses  to  invest  the  matter,  the  sum  and  substance  is  this—* 
that  there  must  be  a  new  issue  of  Treasury  notes  before  the  (Sov- 
emment  can  be  freed  from  embarrassment. 

I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  remarks  in  the  Message  are  to  produce  an  erroneous  impres* 
skin.  Here  is  a  series  of  very  strong  aeatiaaeDts  against  a  publk; 
debt, — against  trngmning  a  pubUc  debt,-*^8iid  all  sdd  in  face  of 
a  debt  already  begun,  —  existmg  now,  and  imder  such  ciicumstanoea 
as  to  create  the  foar  that  it  wiU  turn  out  lo  be  a  very  large  ob«. 
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We  know  that  these  various  outstanding  charges  cannot,  or,  at  leasts 
will  not,  be  brought  together,  and  presented  in  one  aggregate  sum, 
for  some  months  to  come.  Is  it  intended  by  this  document  to 
forestall  public  opinion,  so  as,  when  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a 

public  debt,  to  give  to  it  a  date  posterior  to  the  4th  of  March  next? 
I  hope  not.  I  do  not  impute  such  a  design.  So  far,  however,  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  take  special  good  care  to  prevent  any  such 
result.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  that  there  be  a  new  set  of 
books  opened  ;  that  there  be  what  merchants  call  **  a  rest ;  "  that 
what  is  collected  prior  to  March,  1841,  and  what  is  expended  prior 
to  March,  1841,  stand  against  each  other;  so  that,  if  there  shall 
appear  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  Administration,  it  may  be  stated ; 
and,  if  the  result  shall  be  that  the  Administration  is  left  in  debt,  let 
that  debt  appear,  and  let  it  be  denominated  "The  debt  of  1841," 
and  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for. 

In  one  or  two  other  respects,  the  Message  is  calculated  to  create 
quite  an  erroneous  impression.  In  the  5th  page,  the  President 
speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  Treasury  notes  in  as  mitigated  a  tone 
as  possible,  and  tells  us,  first,  thaf  this  small  amount  still  outstand- 
ing "  b  "  composed  of  such  as  are  not  yet  due."  I  suppose  we  all 
knew  that.  And  then  he  adds  that  they  are  "  less  by  twenty-three 
millions  than  the  United  States  have  on  deposit  with  the  States," 
1  ask  the  Senate,  and  I  would,  if  1  could,  ask  the  President,  whether 
he  means  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  withdraw  the  deposits  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  States,  in  order  to  discharge  this  debt  on  Treas- 
ury notes?  Do  the  Administration  look  to  these  deposits  as  a 
fund  out  of  which  to  discharge  any  of  the  debts  of  the  Treasury  ? 
I  find  no  recommendation  of  such  a  measure.  Why,  then,  were 
these  two  things  connected  ?  There  *is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  Treasury  notes  is  less  by  twenty -three  millions  than  the 
amount  deposited  with  the  States,  unless  the  President  means  to 
recommend  that  the  latter  sum  shall  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of 
discharging  the  former.  Does  he  mean  merely  to  inform  Congress 
that  twenty-three  are  less  than  twenty-eight  ?  If  not,  why  are  the 
two  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  their  amounts  compared? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  treats  the  matter  in  much  the  same 
way.  He  speaks  of  the  deposits  with  the  States  as  of  funds  in 
the  Treasury.  Look  at  his  report.  In  stating  the  resources  of  the 
Treasury,  he  mentions  the  twenty-eight  millions  on  deposit  with 
the  States.  What  can  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  statement  ?  When 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents  to  the  world  a  statement  of 
the  means  of  his  Department,  it  is  universally  supposed  that  his 
statement  is  confined  to  what  either  exists  in  the  Treasury,  or  is 
likely  to  accrue  under  the  operation  of  existing  laws.  But  this 
deposit  with  the  States  is  no  more  under  the  control  of  the  Treas- 
ury than  any  other  money  in  the  country.     He  knows  full  well  that 
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•o  act  of  CoDgress  is  as  neoessarf  to  his  disposal  of  any  part  of 
that  sum,  as  it  is  to  augment  the  rate  of  duties  at  the  custoro^ouse. 
The  Traasuiy  can  no  more  use  the  deposits  with  the  States,  than 
it  can  lay  a  direct  tax.  What  can  be  the  purpose^ the  fair  pur- 
pose— of  presenting  suras  as  fiinds  in  the  Treasury,  when  they  are 
not  in  the  Treasury  ?  Or  what  can  be  the  fair  purpose  of  referring 
to  a  fund  as  a  means  of  pajrment,  when  it  cannot  be  touched,  unless 
the  President  means  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  recall  the  depos- 
its made  with  the  States  ?  That  Congress  can  do,  and  so  it  can 
augment  the  rate  of  duties ;  but,  till  it  does,  those  deposits  are  no 
more  means  in  the  Treasury  than  if  they  belonged  to  another  na- 
tion. The  day,  I  hope,  will  come,  — i  have  long  desired  it, — 
when  we  shall  see  plain  fact  plainly  stated ;  when  the  reports  of 
our  6scal  officers  will  deal  less  in  guesses  at  the  future,  and  will  no 
longer  use  ferms  and  phrases,  I  will  not  say  which  are  designed  to 
fldsdead  or  to  mjrstify,  but  the  result  of  which  is  to  mislead  the  na- 
fioii,  by  mystifying  the  subject. 

I  said  that  though  the  honorable  Secretary  pretty  cleariy  totiiiiates 
that  we  must  resort  to  a  new  issue  of  Tkreasury  notes,  yet  the  result 
of  all  is,  that,  if  Congress  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  either  of  in* 
creasing  the  duties,  or  of  issuing  new  Treasury  notes,  he  has  a  re- 
source ready  for  them,  viz.,  to  reduce  their  appropriatbns  below 
even  his  own  estimates.  This  is  much  like  wnat  he  told  us  last 
year ;  and  yet,  when  we  did  reduce  our  appropriations  within  even 
his  estimates,  still  the  Treasury  is  in  want  of  mone^. 

One  other  remark  is  suggested  by  what  the  President  says  to  us 
on  the  6th  page  of  hb  Message.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  the  ^'  creation  of  a  permanent  debt  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment," and  then  goes  on  to  observe, "  But,  to  accomplish  so  desiia- 
Ue  an  object,  two  things  are  indispensable ;  first,  that  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
its  founders,"  Now,  I  did  suppose  that  this  duty  of  keeping  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  within  the  bounds  of  toe  Con-* 
stitution  was  absolute ;  that  it  was  not  afiected  by  times,  circum- 
stances, or  condition,  but  was  always  peremptory  and  mandatory. 
What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  President's  lanrgui^  ? 
If  the  Treasury  is  empty,  you  must  keep  within  the  Constitution. 
And  what  if  it  is  foil  ?  Are  you  to  break  its  bounds  ?  to  transcend 
the  Constitution?  I  had  always  thought  we  should  neither  be 
tempted  to  this  by  an  overflowing  TVe^ry,  nor  deterred,  by  an 
emi^  one,  from  takmg  such  a  course  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  nuglit  require,  to  fulfil  our  own  duties.  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing withiri  our  constitutional  limits  is  an  absolute  duty,  existing  at 
all  times,  and  in  aU  oonditbns  of  tbbgs.  If  ibe  Treasury  be  fall 
to  overflowing,  we  are  still  to  andertake  nothing,  to  expend  money 
far  nothing,  which  is  not  fairly  within  our  power.    And,  if  the 
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Treasury  be  empty,  and  the  public  service  demand  expenditsreit 

such  as  it  is  our  province  to  makcj  we  are  to  replenisli  the  Treasury. 

There  is  also  an  important  omission  in  the  Message,  to  which  I 
would  call  the  notice  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country.  The 
President  says  the  revenue  has  fallen  off  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  under  two  biennial  reductions  of  the  rate  of  duties  at  the 
custom-houses  under  the  law  of  1833.  Be  it  so.  But  do  we  not 
all  know  that  there  is  before  us,  within  a  year,  a  much  greater 
"  relinquishment,"  (if  that  is  the  term  to  be  applied  to  it,)  and,  within 
a  year  and  a  half  more,  another  and  the  last  of  these  reductions? 
Do  we  not  see,  then,  from  the  present  existence  of  a  large  debt, 
and  from  this  further  reduction  of  duties,  (that  is,  if  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  change  the  law  as  it  now  stands,)  that  a  case  is  presented 
which  will  call  for  the  deliberation  and  wisdom  of  Congress,  and 
that  some  effort  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  country  ? 

But  here  is  no  reco  endation  at  all  on  the  subject  of  revenue. 
No  increase  is  recommended  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  wines  and  silks,  nor  any  other  way  suggested  of  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  the  existing  debt.  Now,  the  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  experience  of  the  President  has  shown  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to  its  expenditure ;  that  the 
Government  is  spending  seven  millions  a  year  beyond  its  income ; 
and  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  running  right  into  the  jaws  of 
debt.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  practical  recommendation  as  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  or  its  extinguishment ;  but  the  Message  con- 
tents itself  with  general  and  ardent  recommendations  not  to  create 
a  debt. 

I  know  not  what  will  be  done  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  next 
quarter.  I  suppose  the  Secretary's  recommendation  to  issue  Treas- 
ury notes  will  be  followed.  I  should,  myself,  have  greatly  preferred 
a  tax  on  wines  and  silks.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  this,  or  something 
like  it,  is  not  done,  the  time  approaches,  and  is  not  far  off,  when 
provision  must  be  made  by  another  Congress. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  views  of  this  portion  of  the  Message.  I 
tliink  it  leads  to  what  may  render  an  extra  session  necessary  —  a 
result  I  greatly  deprecate  on  many  accounts,  especially  on  account 
of  the  great  expenditure  with  which  it  will  unavoidably  be  attended. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who  now  have  the  power  in  their 
hands  will  make  such  reasonable  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
public  exigency  as  may  render  the  occurrence  of  an  extra  session 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wright  having  spoken  in  ana  we  r  to  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  of  the  day 
before,  Mr.  Webster  replied,  to  the  following  effect :  — 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  should  drtain  the  Senate  but  a  short  time 
in  answer  to  some  of  the  honorable  member's  remarks,  as  he  had 
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reaOy  not  met  the  argument  of  Mr.  W,  yesterday.  To  begin  with 
the  subject  of  Indian  treaties.  The  honorable  member  had  said 
that  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Chickasaw  lands  had  aU 
been  invested  to  within  some  forty  or  Gfty  thousand  dollars.  He 
^Mr.  W.)  had  founded  what  he  had  said  in  relation  to  this  fund  on 
tne  returns  furnished  to  the  Senate,  —  and,  according  to  that  docu- 
ment, the  balance  uninvested  amounted  to  $360,000,  —  but  had 
added  that  he  had  heard  that  $90,000  had  been  invested  since  the 
date  of  the  returns.  Mr.  W.  had  made  no  complaint  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  fond  had  been  invested,  so  far  as  it  had  been  invested ; 
and,  if  the  whole  of  it  had  been  invested,  so  much  the  better.  But, 
m  regard  to  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  fund  belonging  to 
the  Winnebagoes  and  other  tribes,  and  which,  according  to  the 
treaty,  was  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  those  tribes,  he  asked 
of  the  Senate  whether  Mr.  Wright  had  fairly  met  the  force  of  the 
argument  he  had  advanced,  (if  it  had  any  force  to  be  met.^  He 
had  not  complained  of  the  treaty,  nor  had  he  charged  the  Admin- 
istration with  any  extravagance  or  want  of  providence  in  entering 
into  it ;  that  was  not  the  point ;  the  point  was,  that  this  amount 
constituted  a  debt,  for  the  payment  of  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  provide ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
before  the  view  of  Congress,  whereas  it  had  been  kept  entirely  out 
of  sight.    That  was  h'ls  point.-    The  honorable  member  admitted 

'  that  it  was  a  debt,  but  contended  that  it  was  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
a  portion  of  the  public  national  debt.  If,  by  this,  the  honorable 
member  meant  to  say  that  this  amount  formed  no  part  of  the  debt 
arising  from  borrowed  money,  unquestionably  he  was  right;  but 
still  it  was  a  national  debt ;  the  nation  owed  this  money ;  and  it 
entered  necessarily,  as  one  important  item  or  element,  into  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government.  The  honora- 
ble member  had  asked,  if  this  were  so,  why  such  a  statement  ought 
not,  in  like  manner,  to  include  the  Indian  annuities.  They  were 
included,  jn  efi^ect.  Did  not  the  annual  report  fix>m  the  Depart- 
ment always  state  the  amount  of  those  annuities  as  part  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  Congress  was  to  provide  ?  Are  they  not 
always  in  the  estimates  ?  So  the  member  asked  why  the  pensions 
were  not  to  be  included.  The  same  answer  might  be  made.  The 
amount  of  that  expenditure,  also,  was  annually  laid  before  Congress, 
and  it  was  provided  for  as  other  demands  on  the  Government.  He 
had  not  complained  of  this  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 

"  Indian  debt;  he  himself  had  never  opposed  these  treaties.  All 
he  had  contended  for  was,  that,  as  an  amount  to  be  provided  for,  it 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  if  it  had  consisted  of  bor- 
rowed money;  it  was  a  demand  which  Congress  was  bound  to 
meet.  In  any  general  view,  therefore,  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Government,  was  .there  one  element. of  those  liabilities  which  could 
with  more  truth  and  justice  be  inserted  than  this  ? 
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He  (Mr.  W.)  had  said  that  be  commended  the  argument  of  the 
President  in  opposition  to  a  national  debt ;  and  be  should  be  quite 
unwilling  to  have  it  supposed  that  any  thing  he  said  could  be 
wrested  (he  did  not  charge  that  it  had  been  intendonally  so  wrested) 
to  favor  the  idea  of  a  public  debt  at  all.  But  he  must  still  insist 
that  the  language  employed  by  the  President  on  the  8th  page  of 
his  Message  did  refer  to  past  political  contests  in  this  country,  and 
did  hold  out  the  idea  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
in  the  political  contests  which  had  agitated  the  country,  there  had 
been  some  men  or  some  parties  who  were  in  favor  of  the  creation 
and  continuance  of  a  public  debt,  as  part  of  their  policy ;  and  this 
he  (Mr.  W.)  had  denied.  The  idea  in  the  Message  was,  not  that 
•  there  were  certain  great  interests  in  the  country  which  were  always, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  in  favor  of  such  a  debt,  on  account  of 
the  advantages  derivable  from  it  to  themselves,  as  the  honorable 
member  has  argued  to-day.  If  the  President  had  stated  this,  as  it 
had  now  been  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member,  no- 
body could  have  taken  any  exception  to  it.  But  that  was  not 
what  the  Message  did  say.  The  point  of  objection  was,  that  the 
Message  charged  this  fondness  for  a  national  debt  upon  some  one 
of  the  panies  wliich  had  engaged  in  the  past  political  strifes  of  the 
country,  and  had  represented  it  as  a  broad  and  general  ground  of 
distinction  between  parties ;  that  one  was  the  advocate  of  a  national 
debt,  as  of  itself  a  good,  and  the  other  the  opponent  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  debt.  Thb  he  regarded  as  an  imputation  wholly  un- 
founded ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  thai  he  had  objected  to  thai 
portion  of  the  Executive  communication.  No  facts  m  our  history 
warranted  the  allegation.     It  was  mere  assumption. 

Mr.  W,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had,  when  before  up,  omitted 
one  important  item,  in  stating  the  amount  of  expenditures,  under 
the  existing  Administration,  beyond  the  accruing  revenue,  which 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  public  view.  If  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  in 
error,  the  honorable  member  would  put  him  right.  Ifi  March, 
1836,  a  law  had  passed,  postponing  the  payment  of  certain  revenue 
bonds,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  at  New  York,  for  three, 
four,  and  five  years.  The  great  mass  of  these  post|X)ned  bonds  had 
fallen  due,  and  had  been  received  into  the  Treasury,  since  the 
present  Administration  had  come  into  power.  The  total^amount 
was  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  being  so,  then  the  whole 
amount  of  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  accruing  revenue,  would 
amount  to  thirty -four  millions,  or  thereabouts,  and  would  thus  give 
an  annual  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  eight  and  a  half 
millions  a  year;  and  he  insisted,  again,  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  purely  financial  view,  —  looking  at  the  comparative  proportion 
of  liabilities,  and  of  means  to  discharge  them,  when  the  President 
found  an  excess  of  the  former  continuing  for  four  years,  at  the  rat0 
voi^  m.  71  '••   r*"' 
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of  ^ht  and  a  halfmUions  per  armumy  and  did  not  particularize 
any  one  branch  of  expenditure  in  which  a  considerable  practical 
deduction  could  be  made,  (unless  so  far  as  it  might  take  place  in 
the  pension  ll^t,  by  the  gradual  decease  of  the  pensioners,)  —  and 
when  he  proposed  no  new  measure  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the 
exhausted  Treasury,  -—  the  question  for  Congress  and  for  the  nation 
to  consider  was,  whether  this  was  a  course  safe  to  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  our  fiscal  concerns.  Was  it  wise,  provident,  and  states- 
manlike? 

There  was  another  point  in  which  (Mr.  W.  said)  the  honorable 
member  from  New  York  had  entirely  misapprehended  him.  He 
('Mr.  Wright)  had  said  that  Mr.  W.  appeared  to  desire  to  avoid, 
as  a  critical  and  delicate  subject,  the  question  of  the  tariff;  or,* 
rather,  had  complained  that  this  Administration  had  not  taken  it 
up.  Now,  he  (Mr.  ^.)  had  not  said  a  word  about  the  tariff,  fur- 
ther than  to  state  that  another  great  reduction  was  immediately  ap- 
proaching in  the  rate  of  duties,  of  which  the  Message  took  no 
notice  whatever ;  while  it  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  two  reductions 
which  had  heretofore  taken  place.  What  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  imposing  new  duties  for  revenue,  had  reference 
solely  to  stOcs  and  vmes.  This  had  been  a  delicate  point  with  him 
at  no  time.  He  bad,  for  a  long  period,  been  always  desirous  to  lay 
such  a  duty  on  silks  and  wines;  and  it  did  appear  to  him  the 
strangest  thing  imaginable,  —  the  strangest  phase  of  the  existing 
system  of  revenue,  —  that  we  should  import  so  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  silks  and  wines  entirely  free  of  duty,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Government  had  been  compelled,  by  temporary 
loans,  to  keep  itself  in  constant  debt  for /our  years  past.  So  far 
from  considering  this  as  a  matter  of  any  delicacy,  had  the  Senate 
the  constitutional  power  of  originating  revenue  bills,  the  very  first 
thing  he  should  move,  in  his  place,  would  be  to  lay  a  tax  on  both 
these  articles  of  luxury. 

Were  Mr.  W.  to  draw  an  inference  fix)m  the  speech  of  the  hon- 
orable member,  it  would  be  that  it  rather  seemed  to  be  his  own 
opinbn,  and  certainly  seemed  also  to  be  that  of  the  President,  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  money 
deposited  with  the  States,  than  to  lay  taxes  on  silks  and  wines.  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  W.  did  not  at  all  concur.  If  the  questkm  were 
between  such  a  withdrawal  and  the  imposition  -  of  such  a  tax,  be 
should,  without  hesitation,  say,  lay  the  tax,  and  leave  the  money 
with  the  States  where  it  is.  He  was  greatly  mistaken  if  such  a 
preference  did  not  meet  the  public  approbation.  He  was  for  taxing 
this  enormous  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  foreign 
products  imported  in  a  single  year,  and  all  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  consumed,  as  articles  of  luxury,  by  the  rich  alone, 
and  for  leaving  the  deposits  in  possession  of  the  States  with  whom 
they  bad  been  placed.  > 
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Mr.  W.  said  he  believed  he  had  now  noticed  so  much  of  the 
honorable  Senator's  speecii  as  required  a  reply ;  and  he  would  re- 
sume his  seat  with  again  repeating  that  it  bad  been  no  part  of  his 
purpose  to  ascribe  either  extravagance,  or  the  opposite  virtue,  to 
the  Administration  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  or  other  trans- 
actions. That  was  not  his  object,  or  his  point,  on  this  occasion. 
He  only  wished  to  present  a  true  6nancial  view  of  the  condition  of 
our  affairs,  and  to  show  that  our  national  debt  was  much  greater 
and  more  serious  than  a  hasty  reader  of  the  President's  Message 
might  be  led,  from  its  perusal,  to  conclude;  and,  however  warmly 
it  admonished  the  country  dgainst  a  national  debt,  yet  these  admo- 
nitions were  all  uttered  at  a  moment  when  a  national  debt  had 
already  been  begun,  and  begun  in  time  of  peace. 
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